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T should not be forgotten by architects that the question of 
opening the design of public buildings to the profession is 
now before Congress, the so-called McKaig Bill, providing 

for this under satisfactory terms, having been reported favor- 
ably to the House of Representatives by the Committee to 
which it was referred, and awaiting only a vote; while the 
Senate has still to await the report of its Committee upon it. 
The time of Congress has been so much taken up with more 
important matters that this has been necessarily postponed ; 
but it seems probable that there will be time at the present 
session to consider less urgent questions, and it is much to be 
hoped that this may be acted upon at the first opportunity, 
and the friends of public art may do much to secure such ac- 
tion, by calling the attention of their acquaintances or repre- 
sentatives in Congress to the bill, and explaining the import- 
ance of having it enacted into law. 


HERE is much of good augury in the fact that Colonel 
George E. Waring, Jr., has been selected by the new 
Mayor of New York as Commissioner of Street-cleaning. 

We need hardly explain what such an appointment as this means 
for the people of the city. New York has had enough, and more 
than enough, of officials who never had an idea in their lives be- 
yond filling their pockets secretly with other people’s money, and 
it is quite time that it had the services of men who understand 
and love the work that they are called upon to perform, and who 
have been brought up from childhood to look with horror on every 
kind of trickery and oppression. New York is rich enough, 
and generous enough, to employ the ablest and best profes- 
sional men in the country, and it is to be hoped that the reign 
of the system under which the honest men who innocently en- 
deavor to serve it are shoved aside unpaid, while ignorant 
knaves make fortunes by stealing the money entrusted to them 
for the work that they pretend to perform, is at an end, and 
that henceforth the expenditure of the taxpayers’ millions will 
be put under the control of people who could be trusted with 
private funds. From a political point of view, it is rather a 
misfortune that just at this juncture the American Society of 
Civil Engineers should, for the second or third time, reject 
Colonel Waring’s application for membership in that very in- 
fluential, capable and honorable professional body. Those who 
do not know the facts may seek to use this blackballing as a 
weapon of political assault, whereas a question of professional 
ethics is the stumbling-block, the point at issue being Colonel 
Waring’s right to patent the system of drainage which has con- 
ferred such immeasurable benefits on Memphis and other places. 


sylvania. According to the New York Tribune, “a fever 
of codperation in manufacturing enterprises appears to 
have seized upon this great labor centre [ Pittsburgh. ]” 


Serr experiments of great interest are being tried in Penn- 





“ Recently several glass and iron plants have been started on 
a codperative basis.” Going into details, it says that a number 
of striking glass-workers have organized a codperative company, 
with a capital stock of fifty thousand dollars, and have pur- 
chased an idle factory, belonging to the United States Glass 
Company. This factory, it appears, was partially burned, 
some months ago, and abandoned, but the inhabitants of the 
town have subscribed funds to aid the new proprietors in 
repairing it. At Wittmer Station, near Pittsburgh, a factory 
for making druggists’ glassware is being built to be managed 
by a codperative association; and the Zribune mentions three 
other glass-factories which will be, or are already, conducted 
in the same way. In Hubbard, Ohio, an idle iron-mill has 
been leased by workmen, who will operate it on the codperative 
plan, the owner participating in the business with the men. 


O our mind, this movement seems one of great importance. 
| Coéperative manufacturing is, of course, no novelty here, 

but the cases have been so scattered, and, in all probability, 
so much influenced by local or personal influences, that it has 
been difficult to form from them any valuable opinion in regard 
to the merits or demerits of the principle. Now, however, the 
codperative factories seem likely to play an important part in 
the glass industry, and the average of their successes or mis- 
fortunes will give a better indication of the way in which 
codperation may be expected to affect the manufacture, and the 
people engaged in it, than anything yet available. It is well 
known that, in Europe, coédperative industry, in the form of 
profit-sharing association, is declining. In England, the trade- 
unions, which are all-powerful, have set their faces sternly 
against participation in profits, which, as they say, no doubt 
with truth, ‘tends to lengthen the working day, and multiply 
extra hours; to attach the workman to his shop, by the fear of 
losing his dividend at the end of the year, and forms an 
obstacle to the general raising of wages.” We need hardly 
say that the opposition of the trades-unions to codperative 
industry is good evidence in favor of it. Their chief end, so 
far as we can see, as well as their most conspicuous tendency, 
is to reduce workingmen to the condition of a caste of slaves, 
without ambition, happiness or hope, mere automatons in-the 
hands of the unscrupulous tyrants who exploit them. To 
the union magnate, a workman who loves his work and his 
shop, who is willing to help his employer, and earn additional 
comforts for his family, or something to add to his savings- 
bank account, by working extra hours on occasion, and who, 
worst of all, finds that by trying to work intelligently and 
effectively for his employer’s interest, he increases his own 
income substantially, is an abomination, to be thrust down, and 
kept down, lest the difference between him and the untrust- 
worthy shirks who follow at the heels of the union rulers 
should become too conspicuous. 


T is, therefore, not to be expected that codperative manu- 
facturing will ever meet with the approval of the Friends 
of Labor, but the friends of their fellow-men may, we 

think, welcome renewed progress in a movement which has 
within it the possibility of revolutionizing, not only industrial, 
but moral and social conditions. The theory that ten or twenty 
intelligent men cannot carry on a business as well as one has 
long been exploded, codperative industrial establishments hav- 
ing quite as good a reputation for honesty and prudence as the 
average of those managed by individuals. The real difficulty 
to be overcome is the unwillingness of men to work together 
for the common good, without‘jealousy or dissensions; and in 
the effort to overcome, even, at first, for the selfish end of in- 
creasing the profits of the business, the feelings which foster 
discord, lie long perspectives of brotherly concord and happi- 
ness. In other ethical aspects, the principle of codperation pre- 
sents even greater attractions. After the lesson has been 
learned, that all those who have a pecuniary stake in any busi- 
ness must take pains to know whether their money is being 
honestly used, the financial management of a codperative es- 
tablishment is comparatively simple. Where so many persons 
know what is going on, dishonest scheming is impossible. It 
is often said that codperative establishments cannot succeed, 
because their ‘“ business secrets”” would be disclosed; but the 
business secrets which cannot be disclosed in a manufacturing 
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establishment are not generally those which the stockholders 
would be best pleased to know about, and the most solid and 
successful corporations are, almost without exception, those 
which make the fullest and frankest public statements of their 
affairs. To the individual members, also, the habit of consider- 
ing money obligations, and the sense of responsibility, must be 
of inestimable value. To have a pecuniary interest of one’s 
own in the business, and to have a share in the control of other 
people’s money, while they undoubtedly tend, as the unions 
fear, to attach a man to his shop, and to induce him to work 
sometimes extra hours, also tend to attach a man to his family 
and friends, and lead him to deny himself for their comfort, to 
lay by a provision for those dependent on him, and, in short, 
to conduct himself like a man, instead of a slave. 


L# GENIE CIVIL contains an article of extraordinary in- 
terest, on the proposed Nile reservoir, by M. Boulé, the 
French member of the Commission of three engineers appointed 
to examine and consider the matter, who, it will be remembered, 
made a minority report, protesting strongly against the destruc- 
tion of the beautiful ruins on the island of Phils, which would 
be the result of carrying out the scheme approved by his col- 
leagues. It seems that the Egyptian Government had long 
desired to increase and assure the fertility of the Nile valley, 
by constructing reservoirs along the upper course of the river, 
in which the flood waters could be stored, and released as 
required for irrigation, in accordance with a scheme originally 
proposed by a Frenchman, the Count de la Motte, who read a 
paper on the subject before the Geographical Society in Paris, in 
1880, after his return from a journey of investigation in Nubia. 





and cultivable land is the line reached by the inundations 

of the river, and beyond is the desert. To extend the 
inundated area is to beat back the desert, and set in its place 
life and prosperity. As agriculture is at present managed in 
Egypt, the crops are divided into two classes, the winter and 
the summer growth. The annual inundation, in lower Egypt, 
usually reaches its height in the latter part of September. As 
the flood recedes, the seed is sown on the wet mud left by the 
retreating water. It grows rapidly, and the crop is harvested 
in the spring. By the middle of May, the river is at its 
lowest point, and, except where artificial irrigation is practised, 
the ground remains dry and unproductive until the following 
winter. Where, however, the flood-waters have been captured 
in basins or canals, so as to make them available for irrigation 
during the summer, the most valuable products of Egypt can 
be raised, and these irrigated fields alone furnish the Sefi, or 
summer crop, of cotton, rice and sugar-cane, which constitute 
the greater part of the agricultural wealth of the country. 
Under the present conditions, the labor of irrigation for the 
summer crop is very great, and the autumn floods often, if 
they are of unusual volume, break down the barriers _and 
canals of the irrigating systems, or, if they are scanty, fail to 
fill the reservoirs; so that the most important part of Egyptian 
industry is burdened with great uncertainty, as well as expense. 
It is thus evident how great is the importance to the country 
of controlling the Nile. To regulate the level of the floods 
would be, as M. Boulé says, hopeless, unless the great lakes in 
the interior of the continent could be utilized as reservoirs, for 
it would be impracticable to form in the Nile valley storage- 
basins large enough to contain the surplus of the flood-waters, 
which come down at the rate of fourteen thousand cubic 
metres a second, and, in a few weeks, cover lower Egypt with 
water to an average depth of twenty-four feet. It is, however, 
possible to make storage-basins which, without attempting to 
hold back the floods, will retain water enough to help materi- 
ally the irrigation fields of Lower Egypt during the dry 
season; and it is this project that the Egyptian Government 
wished to have considered. In 1893, the Egyptian Ministry 
of Public Works received, from the engineers whom it had 
detailed to study the whole question of reservoirs, four reports, 
relating to four different schemes. The one of these which it 
placed first, as offering the greatest advantages, contemplated 
throwing a dam across the Nile, in the narrow channel just 
below Assouan, which, it will be remembered, is situated at 
the foot of the first cataract, while Phils is just at the head 
of the cataract. The second project contemplated a similar 
dam at Kalabsheh, a little above Phile, and the third pro- 
vided for a dam at Silsileh, some miles below Assouan. The 
fourth scheme was one originally proposed by an American, 


A M. Boulé says, Egypt isthe Nile. The limit of habitable 


Mr. Henry Cope Whitehouse, the brother, we believe, of the 
well-known Chicago architect, and consisted in cutting u canal 
from the Nile to the Wady Rayan, a depression in the desert, 
not very far from Cairo. The fact that a dam at Assouan 
would submerge Phile was soon known, and protests were 
made by various learned bodies; and the Egyptian Government, 
apparently desiring to put the responsibility for the decision 
upon some one else, selected three hydraulic engineers of great 
distinction, Sir Benjamin Baker, of London, M. Boule, of 
Paris, and Signor Torricelli, of Rome, to examine and report 
upon the four projects which had been submitted. These 
three experts reached Egypt in February, 1894, and examined 
the ground, and, returning to Cairo, prepared to submit their 
report. It was evident enough that the Egyptian Government 
preferred the Assouan scheme; and the English and Italian 
experts, after proposing some modifications of it, agreed to- 
gether upon a report, endorsing it as a whole, and submitted 
this report April 10, leaving Cairo for home the same day. 
M. Boule, who disapproved of the plan for engineering as well 
as archeological reasons, prepared a minority report, which he 
presented April 18. Meanwhile, he had been kept waiting 
until the 16th for a copy of the reports of the proceedings of 
the Commission, and never knew at all what his colleagues 
had said in their report, until he read it later among the 
official publications of the Egyptian Government. 





HE question of the xsthetic and historical importance of 
preserving the ruins of Philz has been already sufficiently 
discussed, and, although M. Boule, like a true Frenchman, 

believes that such a monument should not be sacrificed with- 
out urgent necessity, it is his objection to the Assouan plan 
as al engineering project which is here most interesting. In 
their report, Baker and Torricelli advised that the dam de- 
scribed in the plan of the Government engineers should, to 
prevent it from being carried away by floods, be immensely 
increased in thickness and height, adding, according to their 
estimate, more than two million dollars to its cost. M. Boulé 
thinks that, even with this addition, its resistance to great in- 
undations would be rather problematical, and its form unsuited 
to its task of keeping back a portion of the water, and letting 
the rest pass; and he observes that, if built to the height ad- 
vised in the Baker-Torricelli report, it would flood the entire 
width of the present Nile valley above it, to a distance of more 
than a hundred and fifty miles. This would cover all the 
habitable soil permanently with water, leaving nothing but 
the river and the desert, and would, as he says, tend to set the 
frontier of habitable Egypt at Assouan. ‘This, he thinks, 
would be politically a great misfortune. He points out that 
it would be guite possible for a hostile power, in control of the 
great interior lakes, to close the outlets from them in such a 
way as to cut off, at least temporarily, the flood-waters from 
the Nile, and thus practically annihilate civilization in Lower 
Egypt; and he considers that the true policy of the Egyptian 
Government lies in advancing population, and extending culti- 
vation, along the Nile valley above the cataracts. It would 
be neither difficult nor expensive, he thinks, to build small 
storage reservoirs, in the manner already pointed out by Count 
de la Motte, in such a way as to improve the navigation of 
the various cataracts. It is true, as he says, that, for a given 
amount of storage, several small reservoirs would cost more 
than one large one; but, while one large one, at or near 
Assouan, would render Nubia uninhabitable, a small one, at 
the first cataract, would render that navigable for steamboats, 
would improve the fertility of the territory above, and would 
attract population and traffic to the region. Later, a similar 
work could be carried out at the second cataract, and industry 
and civilization extended another stage, Lower Egypt, mean- 
while, profiting constantly more and more by the storage-water 
from above, until, with an ample supply of reserved water for 
summer irrigation in Lower Eyypt, the country would have 
gained, with a new, fertile and prosperous territory, a firm 
foothold along the Nile valley toward Khartoum, and with it 
political security against the turmoils through which so much 
blood and money have been wasted 1n the Soudan. 


E hope we may be allowed to express our satisfaction at 
the way in which our last week’s illustrations of Mr. 
Kilburn’s beautiful Colonial Club have been received. 

Speaking as unprejudiced connoisseurs, it seems to us that the 
rendering made by the Heliotype Company of the excellent 
negatives taken for us is not often surpassed in such work. 
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A SYRIAN TEMPLE RUIN. 
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Temple of the Sun. 


T is impossible to visit any of the ancient ruined cities of Syria 


without a feeling of interest which is intensified by a touch of 


sadness. The thoughtless traveller looks at the vast ruins, 
enormous colonnades, huge capitals rich in sculpture, and passes on 
with a wondering comment. The historian enters deeper into their 
meaning and they become to him the battle-ground of nation after 
nation. But to the artistic mind they are the records of a past 
grandeur and show us what we must have lost and of how much we 
have no authentic record in detail. 

This thought struck me most forcibly in exploring Baalbek, whose 
ruins are among the most vast in Syria and of stupendous grandeur. 
I longed for a Pausanias who might have walked through the old 
city as he did through Athens, remarking carefully upon the visions 
of marble and statuary, which I know must have stood on every 
hand, the votive offerings which must have lined the temple walls, 
the bronze, ivory or even golden statues; or better, giving us some 
glowing descriptions of the figures still standing in their niches, which 
might perchance have rivalled an Olympian Hermes, or a beautiful 
Athene. 

But no such good luck favors us, and we are obliged to rely upon 
imagination to people the temples with worshippers, and the 
niches with their appropriate occupants ; and yet, with all this lack 
of life and spirit in detail, Baalbek stands to-day the most interest- 
ing ruin in Syria. Oriental writers help us a little in the task, for 
they describe the ancient city as one of the most beautiful cities of 
Syria, enriched with palaces of great magnificence, monuments 
of artistic workmanship, temples of stupendous size and beauty, by 
virtue of its situation abounding in luxurious trees, and withal a city 
where, indolence being the result of wealth, studied enjoyment was 
the legitimate outcome and the natural pursuit of the people. 

As I read these descriptions, six tall white columns rise up before 
my mind and carry me back to a little hotel window in the small 
village that surrounds the ruins of Baalbek. We had mounted a 
diligence at Beyruth, and in company with the genial American 
Consul, Mr. B , had climbed the mountains which run far back of 
the Mediterranean seaport and disappear into the distant mist-sur- 
rounded snow-capped peaks. No more beautiful road could be 
imagined than this road over the Lebanon Mountains between 
Beyruth and Damascus. ‘The road winds up and up, in zigzags, 
which constantly change the view from the mountains to that over the 
sea away below, until at last, just before passing the brow of a hill 
which forms one side of the wild and romantic glen of Hummane, 
we come to a standstill and gaze in wonder at the glorious view. 
Mountains are on all sides, some snow-capped, and from these the 
breezes come cool and invigorating. Beyruth lies miles away and 
hardly distinguishable, and, beyond all, the Mediterranean Sea—a 
sheet of azure blue, on which specks reveal the presence of ships, 
but which ends at a soft horizon-line which marks the limit of vision. 

In the glen below, the little town of Hummane which once 
sheltered Lamartine and gave the town its notoriety, nestles in a 
bower of plantations. We have clambered up 5.000 feet above the 
sea and the scenery is wild and grand beyond description, and 
fragrant with the odor from the huge groves of trees which form the 
famous Cedars of Lebanon. 





When we have travelled thirty miles we approach the little town 
of Shtaurah which consists of a few straggling houses and two 





hotels. The low archway of the smaller one is inviting, and a rude 
staircase winds up over the arch and gives access to a balcony on 
which stands a Syrian youth who smiles a welcome as we make our 
choice. The smile grows broader when we accept the welcome, 
spoken in French, for this lad turns out to be a student in his 
way, and has been mastering the idioms of the far away and, to him, 
unknown country. 

Entering, we are assigned a large room adjoining the dining-room, 
whose windows open on the rear court, and are at present occupied 
by a couple of the barn-yard fowl, who also bid us as good a welcome 
us their knowledge of language will allow. 

Thinking to be forehanded in getting a carriage for the morrow 
to Baalbek, I told the young Syrian lad that we wanted the best 
team the proprietor could give us, but was dumbfounded when he 
said there were fifteen people ahead who were to take the large 
teams and mules and that we would have to wait a day or so. 
‘Not so,” I confidently told him, “for whether any one else has a 
carriage or not, | am bound to have the best one you have,” and that 
the getting of it beyond the reach of any one else meant just a mid- 
jidie (or a dollar) to himself. Verily the preacher was no traveller 
who affirmed that “the love of money is the root of all evil.” The 
love of the dollar won us the day and our team besides; whether 
the “root of the evil” came to the boy after we had gone, we never 
knew. At one o'clock in the morning the youth knocked sottly at 
the door, laid out his scheme, received one-half his fee, the re- 
mainder to be paid when we should enter the carriage. It is need- 
less to say we started early, before our neighbors were astir. 

Upoa turning off from the main road to Damascus the scenery 
changes completely. It follows through fertile plains skirting along 
the base of the Lebanon range. To stir up one’s mind, add interest 
to the trip and start up a sort of retrospection of time we come to a 
building about 210 feet long, which the natives confidently assert is 
the tomb of Noah! What Mark Twain might have remarked at 
this point, it is hardly possible to guess. Certainly, we argue with 
our driver, after the adventures of the Biblical mariner by sea, it 
would be natural to seek some point away up high, back from in- 
vading floods — and, on the whole, tradition may be true. To look 
with distrust on anything the natives tell one is a sign of arrogance, 
and we are therefore happy to know that we have seen so remark- 
able a structure, and are careful also to let the native guide know 
that we are thus edified. 

After several hours’ travel away to the east, and at the foot of the 
Anti-Lebanon range, ruins can plainly be seen with the glass, and 
passing over the intervening plain we return to the vision which 
greeted our eyes as we looked out of the little window, and saw the grim 
acropolis of ancient Heliopolis, and the six white columns which stood 
out in the moonlight against the soft blue sky of a Syrian night. Al- 
most under our windows too, was the little circular ‘Temple of Venus, 
where the goddess of youth and beauty, surrounded by her nymphs, 
was wont to bestow her favors in the licentious rites instituted by 
her admirers. 

Such a night is enough to make the historian use all his powers to 
pierce the gloom that seems to envelop the early history and origin 
of the city which must have surrounded these ruins. But, although 
legend and tradition has been plentiful, no authentic data can be set 
down, although undoubtedly the city was known by some other name. 
Joshua speaks of the “City of Baalgad in the valley of Lebanon 
under Mount Hermon.” This comes pretty close to a good descrip- 
tion, but Hermon is fifty miles south of the present location, and 
this reference to a city 1450 B. c. does not seem to be tenable. 
Others have affirmed that it was constructed by Nimrod and his 
giants after the flood. Our guide believes it to be the oldest city in 
the world, and backs up his argument by the old tomb of Noah, near 
by. His position stumped us to answer, for, if old Noah’s bones 
were laid where our good fellow affirmed that they were, it was just 
barely possible, yes, even probable, that he had planted the ancient 
city before us. 

To Solomon also is ascribed the honor of its birth, since in I 
Kings, ix, it is stated that “Solomon built . . . Baaleth and Tad- 
mor in the wilderness . . . andin Lebanon.” Now ‘Tadmor is rec- 
ognized as the city of Palmyra, and it is quite tenable to hold that 
the two glorious cities of Baalbek and Palmyra were referred to. 
The date then would be about 1000 B. c. 

Such reasoning is easy, but the proof not authentic. 

The more reasonable explanation of the name, however, has noth- 
ing to do with its ancient name, whatever it may have been. Baal 
was a recognized god, a deification of the Sun whose sanctuaries 
were erected in many pagan cities. The plain between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon was known as Beka'a, and it is more reasonable 
to suppose that the name Baalbek simply signified that it was a city 
of Baal in Beka’a. And throughout the Greco-Roman period the 
city was referred to as Heliopolis. 

We have just come, however, from Egypt with its wonderful re- 
mains. We know that the Eyyptians came into the land of Syria, 
and the Ramesseum at Thebes in its hieroylyphics states that the 
king journeyed thither and built huge structures and dedicated them 
to their gods. At Abu-Simbel also, these expeditions are described 
minutely, and the districts pointed out correspond to the plain of 
Lebanon. The foundations of the chambers under the great Baalbek 
temple are constructed in the same manner as many in Egypt, and 
the general plan of sub-structure is much the same. I shall, there- 
fore, beg to believe that Baalbek was made notable, if not founded, 
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by the Egyptians, and, furthermore, that that old hero of marvellous 
works, Rameses [I, is responsible for the above foundations and sub- 
structures of the Temple of the Sun. Surely the sun of such a people, 
the builder of such marvels of architecture in Egypt, might well 
have been their author. 

Just as these Egyptian finger-marks are discernable in the sub- 
structure, 80 we are certain that the colossal platforms and the bev- 
elled masonry under the peristyle of the Temple of Baal was of 
Phenician work. And as we proceed with such deductions, history 
begins to assist us, for we know that under Greco-Roman domain 
the whole structure was reconstructed, Julius Caesar formed a Ro- 
man colony, and the Temple of Jupiter and the ‘Temple of the Sun 
were added to the already magnificent structures of the Acropolis. 

The ruins having been used by the Arabs asa fortress, parts of 
them have been built up high above the surrounding plain and form 
a veritable acropolis. ‘To the eye, from the village, it seems three- 
score feet high, possibly, and the walls are encircled by a swift-run- 
ning stream, clear as crystal, near which are masses of tall trees 
with white trunks not unlike our native poplar. ‘The tops just reach 
the temple platform, and the scene is exquisite and full of poetic 
feeling. 

To the west the character of the work changes materially. Here 
are the cyclopean walls of the Phoenicians, which are the wonder 
of every one who sees them, and call up the question of ancient 
methods of raising heavy stones. Six gigantic blocks of stone seem 
to form a sort of substructure to the work above. The stones are 
80 feet long and about 13 feet high, cut with perfectly smooth faces, 
so carefully jointed that the joint is hardly visible, and even in 
measuring these stones with the tape-line the joint is passed over by 
the eve. Above them, next come some stones which measure 64 
feet in lenoth and 14 feet in height. The old wall above these cyclo- 
pean stones was probably of Graeco-Roman work, but it has been 





Cyclopean Wall. 


more-or-less pulled down, and all around are evidences of the rough 
work of Arab fortifications, consisting of column bases, friezes, capi- 
tals and bits of priceless detail. 

In regard to the huge stones of which [ have spoken, the quarry 
near by is interesting because there is one stone half cut out and 
left by the ancient builders. It is 69 feet 3 inches long and 14 feet 
square, and as we look at it we are caught questioning ourselves as 
to the resources of these unknown masters of past ages. To our 
modern eyes it would seem no easy task to construct lifting-machines 
for such weights, and true it is that no modern work has ever been 
erected calling for such gigantic morsels. It is possible, however, 
that a recent discovery has given light on this point: it is at least 
an interesting addition to our knowledge. At Salkhat in the 
Hauran, which is that part of Syria beyond the Jordan, the frag- 
ments of an ancient lifting-machine have been discovered. The 
crumbling decay of ages and the corroding rust of metal has still 
left its traces on a simple gigantic lever, the fulerum of which was 
supported on a huge tripodal pedestal. Both of the members were 
composed of huge trees bound together with straps of metal, and 
the one found showed a height of 60 feet. The huge pivot was 
metal, and a large cage of iron chains and bars hung from one end, 
while a gigantic grip was attached to the other end. Fill the cage 
now with small stones until it balanced the huge single stone, swing 
the lever around to the required position, and the work was accom- 
plished — and the puzzle solved. 

But to return to the ruins. Passing around again to the east, we 
enter the Acropolis through a rough board gateway, at once plunging 
into the underground passages under the Temple platform. Only a 
part of them are now open, but Roman inscriptions show that they 
were at some time occupied by soldiers, and were undoubtedly used 
as stables. Several hundred feet ahead, a glimmer of light gives 
evidence of the exit on the court side, and on emerging the whole 
scene of ancient splendor is before the eve. It takes but the magic 
wand of imagination to fill out the picture. Back of us is the great 
court, on the right our six white columns, remnants of the Temple 
of the Sun, and on the left the Temple of Jupiter. 


Walking directly east, passing thronzh the Great Court, and 
thence throuch the hexagonal court to the pronaos, the limit of our 
survey in this direction is attained, for here is the facade of the 
grand portico of the Temple of the Sun. The broken wall, later 
built up to ensure safety, shows stumps of the twelve columns of the 
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Construction of Domes: Temple of Baal. 

pronans, and originally a magnificient tight of steps gave entrance 
to the Temple. ‘Phe measure of this opening shows that the steps 
were about 150 feet wide, an enormous width, but not out of propor- 
tion with the tremendous scale of every part. [tis interesting to note 
an inscription, of Roman time, on the bases of two of these columns. 
It was evidently a sort of artistic sop thrown out to the gods for 
protection, and gives a hint as to the decorative effect of the pronavs. 
“To the great gods of Heliopolis. For the safety of our lord 
Antoninus Pius Felix Aueustus and of Julia Augusta, the mother of 
our lord of the camp, of the senate of the country, Aurelius Antonius 
Lonvinus, chief of the First Antonian Lecion, of his own free will 
caused two brazen capitals of columns to be overlaid with gold at bis 
expense.” 

The steel tape shows that this porch is 180 feet long by 137 feet 
deep, including the wines, before which were two Corinthian col- 
umns of exquisite detail, with niches and pilasters all around the 
chamber thereby formed. Statuary must have played an important 
part of this grand porch, for pedestals are seen on every hand. 
It would be interesting, indeed, if some of these could be unearthed 
in order to note their stvle and value. It is here indeed that we 
miss our Pausanias | 

Three entrances next lead to a court 200 feet across, which, 
curiously enough, is hexagonal in. form, a strange design surely, for 





Colonnade ut Entrance to tne Temple of Jupiter. 


the exterior angles do not confurm themselves easily to chambers, as 
they are V-shape and unornamented by sculpture. But the four 
sides of the hexagon form chapels, as it were, each entered through 
a porch of four columns, the wall in the rear enriched with corbelled 
pedestals and niches for statuary. 


—_— 
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Three more doorways next give entrance to the Great Court, and 
we here see some evidences of Egyptian influence, for on each side 
are semicircular niches with high stone flanks which are of the same 
shape and nature as the pylons of Evypt. The Great Court is 
totally different from any arrangement that we have seen. No con- 
tinuous colonnade flanks the sides of the court, but, instead, there are 





Temple of Venus, 


on each side three recessed chapels, two with four columns and one 
with six columns, and between these chapels are two semicircular 
niches of exquisite design. The order of these niches is Corinthian, 
the entablature plain, with hiehly-enriched cornice, and the huge 
stones of the shell-like roof are, in many parts, perfect. Below is a 
pilastered wall with pedimented niches which undoubtedly contained 
colossal statues, and it is obvious that the lower part of the wall was 
enriched with tablets. ‘Traces of a basilica are seen in the centre 
of this court, and Constantine is named as its builder. Indeed, a 
huge base with raised platform is still seen, which gives evidence 
that a sacrificial altar stood there in the old days of paganism, and 
it was from the centre of this huge court that the smoke of the offer- 
ing ascended and could be seen from the neighboring country 
around. 

We stand on this platform and look toward the west. Our six 
sentinel columns rear their exquisite forms against the blue sky, and 
the great platform of the Temple of the Sun stretches out with a 
vastness that is astonishing. 

Think of the history that lies beneath those huge stones! For it 
was here that the great Phenician Temple of Baal stood, and in its 
place, later, came the grandest and most exquisite temple-work of 
which history gives record. It consisted simply of a rectangular 
colonnade of fifty-four columns, withouta cella. Whether it was ever 
intended to complete the walls within the colonnade is unknown, but 
if it was so intended, it is strange that no foundation of such a wall 
can be found. A huge section of the entablature still remains in situ, 
and shows what a profusion of ornamentation there must have been 
in the completed colonnade. The colunths are 75 feet high in 
themselves, and the entablature 14 feet higher. The shafts are 7 
feet 3 inches in diameter, and the southern side of the colonnade fell 
outward, so that the huge drums lie like the vertebra of some huge 
monster, dismembered but retaining their relative position. Look at 
the sketch, and the figure of our faithful dragoman may give a faint 
idea of the relative size of man and these ruins of antiquity. 

Since the peristyle stood high above the court-yard and some 50 
feet above the plain below, the effect from the distance must have 
been wonderfully impressive. Indeed, it is so now, and the sketch 
will enable one to form a faint conception of its ancient grandeur. 

One can hardly help wondering about the exact ceremonial that 
took place high up above the plain. Was there some huge stylus 
centrally located, upon which at a certain hour the rising sun fell 
and cast its mighty shadow upon the recumbent and reverent body 
of worshippers? Was there an offering upon the central altar 
whose fires were kindled daily by the concentrated rays of the sun 
god, who, rising, caused it to burst into flame and ascend toward the 
orb which gave it life? Or was there, as at Athens, some colossal 
statue of a deity standing enthroned in its glory, or through its 

riests giving out oracles of weal or woe from its capacious interior ? 
The latter idea seems the most probable, as it was an old trick of 
the gods, known from one end to the other of the pagan priesthood, 
moreover remnants of a secret staircase are discernable. 

It is impossible to roam around over this area of elevated ground 
without thinking of the Athenian Acropolis. Here, as at Athens, 
was a town surrounding this central feature of religious life. In 
this case the elevated effect was gained partly artificially, while at 
Athens it was natural. But here, as at Athens, arose before the 
eyes of the people a grand central lesson, to which their thoughts 
daily turned, to enriching which their small means went, and to 
which they looked, in turn, for the favors of the gods. This 
similarity became tlhe more apparent from the south, where, built 
up high above the stream below, stand the high walls of the Temple 
of Jupiter with many of the columns still erect. The Temple is 
larger than_the Parthenon, and being in the Corinthian order of 


architecture is richer, but the distant effect is not unlike that at 
Athens. It is the best preserved monument of Greco-Roman art in 
Syria, and is 227 feet long by 117 feet wide. 

We climbed around to the east, this being the original entrance, 
and here, too, are the ruins of a flight of steps seen in a hole of 
excavation, for the débris of ages has filled-in around it so that its 
base cannot be seen. Climbing up on a pile of stone and broken 
drums a nearer view of the detail is obtained. The entrance must 
have been of wonderful beauty, for the profusion of ornamentation is 
here seen in the highest degree of perfection, some say almost to 
debasement of style; but I do not agree with this view at all, the 
very style of the Corinthian almost inviting the profusion of detail. 

The outer peristyle was upheld by 42 plain shafts and a rich en- 
tablature, but the inner columns of the pronaos were fluted and ex- 
ceedingly rich. Looking up, it is observed that the soffit between the 
columns and the cella wall is composed of huge stones divided into 
hexagonal panels, each one containing a god or goddess enriched amid 
a mass of sculpture. Thus were the gods depicted as constantly 
looking down upon the people and noting their very life. 

Look at the huge column on the south side; it has fallen bodily 
against the cella wall, but not even such a shock has served to break 
the iron-dowelled bond of the drums. The bases of its mates al! 
around lie exposed; enormous stones lie scattered about, and the 
whole scene is inspiring in the highest degree from its magnitude and 
beauty of detail. 

The entrance portal must have been most beautiful in its perfect 
state, for its wide architrave, frieze and cornice was a mass of en- 
richment, and the supporting brackets are well proportioned. It has 
always been a question how far enrichment might be carried without 
detriment, but it seems to me that, given the purity of form and pro- 
portion of members, purely Classical enrichment adds rather than 
detracts from the work. This doorway is the best example of 
this matter, and is here most satisfactorily answered to my mind. 
The lintel was in three pieces, but the central voussoir being dis- 
placed by an earthquake in 1759, it was found necessary later to 
build a pier under it, which, however, covered up a most interesting 
carving on the soffit. A photograph taken before the pier was re- 
quired shows a spirited eagle with outstretched wings, a caduceus 
in his talons and a garland in his beak, which is held at the ends by 
genii. What the significance of this enrichment was, if any, I do 
not know. 

The interior of the temple is choked up with débris of cornice and 
column, but the two divisions are marked by a screen with steps en- 
tering the sanctuary beyond. The length is 125 feet and the breadth 
68 feet. 

The dividing screen must have been very beautiful, for on each 
side was an enormous slab with figures in alto-rilievo, which told of 
the sacrificial processions that undoubtedly took place from within 
its walls. Back of the slabs were massive enriched pillars and from 
the débris it seems to show that an arch sprang from the pillars. 

Before entering the sanctuary, however, note that the side walls 
of the Temple were formed by engaged columns of the Corinthian 
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Side of the Temple of Jupiter. 


order, between which were niches with pedimented hoods, under 
which are the bases for statues. Again, it is shown how large a place 
sculpture occupied in the minds of these builders, and one longs to 
know more in regard to their characters. 

Return now to the entrance and people the sanctuary in the rear 
with the crowning feature of this Temple. It could have been no 
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other than the colossal statue of Jupiter, for it was here that the 
people assembled to consult the oracle and receive the response of 
the god. Asinthe Temple of Isis at Pompeii. a secret stair led to 
the interior of the image, and it was from the lips of the statue that 
the priests spoke. This passage is still seen. That this fact was 
known to the peonle, however, is not at all sure, for the priests acted 
unon the supposition that the gods spoke throngh them and _ un- 
donhbtedly so taught the people. Herodotus remarks that “these 
priests assert, though I cannot credit what thev sav. that the god 
himself comes to the temple and reclines on a bed in the same man- 

‘ner as the Egyptians say happens at Thebes in Eevpt; in the same 
way, also, the priestess who utters the oracles at Patare in Lycia, 
when the god is there is shut up during the night in the temple with 
the god.” 

But at any rate we have only to build up once more in our minds 
these broken walls, fill the niches with statnes, and rear the colossal 
go? in his sanctuary.—then approach with the multitude, and we 
can hetter understand the enthusiasm of the people, who, resting 
their faith upon the promises of the gods, saw the incense ascend 
from the altar, and heard the voice from the sacred shroud of smoke. 
The decision of fate was accepted, and the destiny of a nation oft- 
times hung upon its interpretation. 

We leave the Temple enclosure, retrace our steps through the pas- 
sages of the Great Court. and are soon at the hotel once more. The 
sun has set, the moon has risen from over the long range of distant 
mountains, and as we look from the windows once more, the six 
white sentinel columns stand out from their soft background and rear 
their heads heavenward. CHaRLes A. Rica. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF HOUSE-DRAINAGE.! 


Mr. PrRFstIpDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE: — 


Your committee has honored me with an invitation to prepare a 
paper for this meeting, and has left me entirely free to select some 
topic from the wide and constantly growing field of sanitary en- 
gineering. The sanitation of housee, school hygiene, hospital-con- 
atrnection, rain-baths domestic gas lighting. the sanitary features of 
the laving out of cities. water-supply, fire-prevention and fire-ex- 
tinction. the safety in theatres and halls of amusement, — these were 
some of the numerous subjects which occurred to me as being of in- 
terest, to the members of the Architectural Leagne. : 

After thinking the matter over for some time. T conelnded that 
it wonld he better to select a subject in which T have been most 
actively engaged in the past years. Accordingly, T decided to speak 
to you on “Improved Methods of Wouse-drainage,” although T was 
well aware of the fact that T conld not attempt to treat ‘the matter 
from anv novel point of view. For while the subject is of para- 
mount importance, and one in which everv architect takes an in- 
terest, it has been quite frequently discnssed, and there are numerous 
bore pamphlets, essays and lectures which go into the matter very 

ullyv. 

I can, therefore, assure vou that it is with the utmost diffidence that 
I come hefore von to-night to give a brief address on what many of 
you will doubtless consider a drv and uninteresting subject. 

My endeavor will be to explain some important improvements 
which have been brought about in the past ten years in the art of 
draining houses. 

To begin with. one quite noticeable improvement. relates to drain- 
age plans. Until a comparatively recent perind of time. it was an 
exception to find elahorate plans and sections of the plumbing and 
drainage svstem of buildings. The location of the plumbing-fixtnres 
wag, to be sure, indicated on the floor-plans of the building. Bevond 
this. verv little information was given. It was not usual to mark the 
number and sizes of soil-pipe stacks, neither was the run and course 
of the drains indicated on the plans. TIT believe T am not mistaken 
in stating that in architects’ offices, the practice of making a special 
drainage-plan began with the enactment of the plumbing-laws. At 
least, I remember distinetly that, when as chief engineer of a house- 
drainage company. it was mv privilege, about ten years ago, to es- 
timate in some of the prominent architectural offices in this and in 
other cities, I was given plans to estimate on where the drains and 
soil-nines were neither shown, nor enumerated or described in the 
specifications. All this has undergone a great change in the past 
few vears. 

Owners of buildings are much benefited bv the plumbing-lawa 
which require plumbing-plans to be filed in the City Health or Build- 
ing Departments. Even where in the actnal construction of the 
work, the drainage-plan is, more or less, modified, there is kept on 
record a usually tolerably accurate plan, showing the position of 
pipes, in case of future reference. Tn important cases, a revised 
drainage-plan is subsequently made, showing the work as actnally 
put in. The contractors are benefited hy it. because they know 
better on what work and what quantities to base their estimate. 
Their workmen on the building are, likewise, benefited, because thev 
can find, bv referring to the plans, where the pipes are intended to 
be run. The architects and the building superintendents are hene- 
fited, hecause thev do not have to anewer so many questions to the 
foreman in charge of the plumbing and drainage. and becanse their 
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time is not so much taken up at the buildings in course of construc- 
tion with the laying out of the sometimes complicated work. The 
many advantages, resulting from well-considered drainage-plans, be- 
come particularly apparent in the case of large and important 
structures, such as hotels, hospitals and modern office-buildings. 

Another improvement relates to plumbing and drainage specifica- 
tions. While formerly plumbing specifications were somewhat 
indefinite and too general in character, with the inevitable result 
that estimates for the work ran widely apart, it is now universally 
recognized that plumbing is a question of vital importance in build- 
ing construction, and much more care is exhibited in the prepara- 
tion of the specification. Other things being equal. it is self-evident 
that the more thoroughly detailed and accurate the specifications 
are — which does not necessarily mean elaborate —the closer will 
the hids for the work run, and the more will the finished work 
conform to the expectations of the architect or his client. In this 
connection, permit me to state that the ton general use of the printed 
blank-plumbing specifications of the Building Department for con- 
tract work is not, in mv judgment, to be approved. Such blank 
forms may he exceedingly convenient and labor-saving for the in- 
spectors of the Denartment, but for all, except the smallest houses 
or tenement buildings or simple warehouses, they are not sufficiently 
detailed. A contract for a large joh should be based on a separate 
tvpe-written or printed specification. Too much care cannot be 
hestowed upon the specification. It is my experience, and doubt- 
less it is yours, that the number of extras in the final plumbing 
bills is inversely in proportion to the completeness of the specifica- 
tion. [refer here. of course, only to the extras which the architect 
finds himself compelled to order, owing to omissions in the original 
specifications, and T do not inelude those sometimes quite numerous 
extras, which owners or building-committees require. 

Now let me turn to the question of materials. Here, too, we 
cannot fail to find numerous and impsrtant improvements. For- 
merly the house-drain inside the hnilding consisted of earthenware 
nipes. The soil-pines were run of lead pine, with hand-made seams. 
Yon are, T trust, sufficiently aware of the objections to such materials. 
Happilv, they have gone out of nse The first improvement con- 
sisted in using iron pipes for drains and soil-pipes. For many vears 
it was custamarv to use the so-called light or standard plumber’s 
soil-pipe. When the testing of drains bv the water-test hegan, the 
objections to these pines at onee hecame apparent, it being a most 
difficult matter to caulk joints in light pipes so as to he permanently 
air and water tight. Henee. it came about that, at least in the case 
of the better class of buildings. extra-heavy cast-iron pipes were 
specified. From this time dates the curions practice, which T have 
often met, of specifving heavy pipe for the main drain. and light pipe 
for the vertical soil and waste pipe lines. Still later, when the 
nractice of “ back-airing ” traps hevan. we find heavy pines speci- 
fied for both. the drain and the soil pipe svstem, whereas light. pipes 
were consijlered sufficiently good for vertical lines of vent-pines. A 
chain is not stronger than its weakest link, and T know von will 
agree with me that it was a mistake to use two grades of pipe for 
the soil, drain and vent pine svstem of a building. As is well 
known. the use of extra-heavy pipes is now in this city compulsory 
in all classes of buildings. from the cheapest tenement-house to the 
finest private mansion. ie, perhaps. well that the rnle is compul- 
sorv. for otherwise we should find unscrupulons plumbing contractors 
and speculative builders still making use of what thev must know is 
an unsatisfactory material for drainage. Cast-iron pipe, even of the 
heaviest and best quality, is apt to have sand-holes or imperfect 
seams, hence bv far the greatest secnritv lies in ordering from the 
manufacturers, pipes and fittings which have been ested at the foun- 
drv by hydrostatic pressure. 

The most recent improvement, as regards this point, consists in 
the more extensive application of screw-jointed, wronght-iron pi 
for drainage purposes, particularly in the case of high buildings. 
Having been, to some extent. personally connected with the intro- 
duction of this svstem in the Eastern States, I cannot help remark- 
ing that a wonderful change in opinion has taken place, in architects’ 
Offices, and to a certain extent also in plumbers’ shops, regarding 
the merits of wronght-iron pipe, and the use of screw-joints in place 
of lead-caulked joints, for purposes of drainage. It is scarcely ten 
years ago. when it was mv privilege as engineer of a now defunct 
house-drainage company to discuss with architects the advantages 
incident to the new method of drainage. A few architects went on 
record as in favor of the screw-joint construction. The majority, 
however, guided in many cases by the advice of the plumhers, 
estimating in their offices, were opposed to the use of wrought-iron 
for drain. soil and vent pipes. The pipes which were used then by 
the advocates of the screw-jointed wrought-iron system were without 
exception protected against rust, either by a thorough application 
of coal-tar, or by dipping the pipes, while heated, into a bath of hot 
asphalt. or else the pipes and fittings were made rustless by the 
Bower-Barff process, or finally. galvanized pipes were used, partic- 
ularly for vent lines. You will readily understand mv surprise, to 
find at the present time. buildings in which plain wrought-iron pipes 
are used for purposes of house-drainage, the pipes not being in any 
way protected against corrosion. The mistake — for mistake it 
is — can be explained only by the fact that the Building Department 
requires cast-iron pipe to be plain and uncoated, but wrought-iron 
piping should, in my judgment, always have some protecting coating 
against rust. 
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Other improvements, relating to materials, consist in the more 
extensive use of drawn-lead traps, and of brass traps, in place of 
cast-lead pipes, or of lead traps with hand-made seams. [ must, 
however, sound a note of warning against the use of certain brass 
traps with cast partitions, which are often found to have sand-holes, 
and are then, of course, only a delusion and afford no protection 
against sewer-air. The use of very light brass tubing, for exposed 
waste or vent pipes, should be guarded against, as also the use of 
light brass traps, or of traps with rough inside surfaces. Finally, 
the brass pipe should be of iron-pipe size, t. ¢., full bore, and not 
restricted in diameter. 

I pass on now to the consideration of important recent improve- 
ments regarding the sizes of pipes used for drainage purposes and the 
manner of laying the drains. Of the old brick drains of large size, 
square in shape and ill-adapted to the removal of household wastes, 
it is not necessary for me to speak, as they belong to a former 
generation, although they are occasionally, even now, unearthed in 
the overhauling of older mansions. Up to within a recent period, it 
was the custom to use for house-drains, round pipes which were much 
too large in diameter to perform their function in a proper manner. 
Even the smallest house nad a six-inch drain; larger buildings had 
nine, ten and even twelve inch pipes. There is no advantage, and 
there are considerable disadvantages, in using pipes of too large 


bore. 


tinctive achievement of modern sanitary drainage. 
prestnt, to use a four-inch pipe for the smaller houses. An average- 
sized four-story dwelling can be sufficiently sewered by a five-inch 
drain, and a six-inch sewer is sufficiently large for a mansion. 


liable to be self-cleansing. 


To illustrate: The entire waste water from the plumbing fix- 
tures in such an extensive building (vertically) as the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company's building, comprising two hundred and five 
wash-basins, twenty-four sinks, fifty-two urinals, sixty-two water- 
closets and including all the roof-water, besides various other wastes, 
is successfully removed by means of two six-inch pipe-sewers laid 


with a fall of one-quarter-inch to the foot. 


The same principle applies to the soil and waste pipes of houses. 
Formerly five and six-inch roil-pipes were commonly used in private 


The old-fashioned absurd ideas regarding the necessity for 


large pipes are now abandoned. The use of small drains is a dis- 
It is usual, at 


Ex- 
tensive buildings, such as institutions, office-buildings, etc., may 
require a pipe of larger discharging capacity, but in that event it is 
preferred to use two or more drains of restricted size as being more 





ranged cleaning hand-holes, made accessible by brick man-holes, with 


iron covers. Underground trenches, as usually built, are too liable 
to become rat runs, to accumulate dampness and dirt, and to con- 
stitute harboring places for vermin. Such inspection and cleanin 
hand-holes are very desirable in-a drainage system, and they should 
be abundantly provided even where the pipe is carried above the 
floor, in order to avoid the cutting of pipes, a habit only too common 
with thoughtless mechanics in case of a stoppage in the pipes. 

Let us now give brief consideration to a further point, in which 
house-drainage has been greatly improved. Some years ago plans 
for the drainage of houses were submitted to me, in which the water- 
closet pipes or soil-pipes were kept separate and distinct from bath, 
lavatory and sink wastes. This double system, as you will readily 
comprehend, rendered the drainage system much more complicated 
and vastly more expensive without any corresponding advantage. 
This mistake, doubtless, arose from following too closely the pre- 
vailing English practice as described in the English text-books on 
plumbing. In the absence of any practical American books on 
house-drainage and plumbing, architects had to rely largely, ten and 
more years ago, on the study of English works on drainage. It is 
not necessary, nor even desirable, to do this nowadays, as there are 
available several good books on the subjects by American authors, 
which clearly describe the American practice. Other features of the 
English practice of draining houses, which are equally inapplicable 
here on account of differences in the climatic conditions, are the 
placing of the soil-pipes on the outside of the house, and the running 
of the smaller wastes, such as bath and basin wastes over outside 
gullies. 

A further curious mistake, which I have encountered in plumbing 
plans, is the requirement that in case of bath-rooms with water-closets 
located vertically over each other on succeeding floors, there should 
be a separate line of soil-pipe for the bath-room of each floor, thus 
entailing a needless complication, a multiplication of soil-pipe stacks 
and a greatly increased cost of the plumbing. ‘The exactly opposite 
principles are followed to-day: the work is simplified as much as 
possible; plumbing fixtures in houses, planned by architects, are 
grouped together, and the drainage is concentrated, as far as prac- 
ticable, in a single line of pipe, thus securing an abundantly flushed 
line. and economy in construction. 

Not very long ago, the pipes pertaining to the drainage system of 
a house, were universally put out of sight and the fixtures concealed 
by expensive but useless cabinet-work. Drains were placed under 
the cellar floor and rendered inaccessible, soil-pipes were built into 


honses. and the sink waste-pipe was, at lvast, three, and often four, 
inches in diameter. It is now the rule to make soil-pipes of private 
dwellings four inches, and kitchen-sink wastes are purposely restricted 
in size to two inches, in order to be more self-cleansing. As regards 
the branch wastes from fixtures, the modern tendency is to use small 
pipes, and not onlv a vast improvement, but also economy in design, 
is thereby effected. The traps under fixtures are likewise restricted, 
with the advantage that they are kept better flushed. It is, under 
any circumstances, a difficult matter to keep traps perfectly clean, 
but better results are undoubtedly attained where the diameter of 
traps is restricted, in order to concentrate the stream and thus 












the walls, waste and vent pipes bedded in plastered partitions, sup- 
ply-pipes were run under hard-wood or tiled floors. In case of acci- 
dent to any of the pipes, nobody knew where to look for them, floors 
were torn open, the plastering cut, rich wall-decorations destroyed 
in the efforts to reach the pipes. One of the chief features of 
modern work is the exposure of all pipes. Architects and owners 
have now become accustomed to this improvement ; there are many 
who even fancy the new arrangement. By a clever study of the 
house plans, it is often feasible to carry pipes exposed, t. e., outside 
of walls or partitions, even on the parlor floor. I have found on this 


utilize the same in scouring the channel. 


One other point in connection with sizes of waste-pipes is worth 
The 


sizes of these pipes —in fact, of all vertical pipes — cannot be 
Whereas, sizes of horizontal or 
graded pipes can be calculated accurately by means of hydraulic 
formulas, or by tables evolved from these, | know of no rule by which 


to determine the diameters of leader-pipes for roofs of given areas 
IT have likewise been unable to find rules 


derived from practical experience, or from actual tests and experi- 


mentioning: I refer to the rain-water or conductor pipes. 


determined by mathematical rules. 


and of known pitch. 


ments, although I have hunted high and low for them. The only 


rule which I was able to find was in a recent German architectural 
text-book, according to which publication the diameter of a leader- 


pipe may be determined by allowing an area of one square inch in 
the pipe for each sixty to seventy square feet of roof-surface. I 
resume the smaller size is intended for roofs of a flat pitch, and the 
arger size for steep roofs. It is not stated for what rate of rainfall 
the rule is applicable. Speaking generally, heavy rainfalls are much 
more frequent in our climate than in Germany, 80 that I should 
advise increasing, where this rule is followed, the diameter obtained, 
somewhat, to provide for efficient roof-drainage in case of very heavy 
sudden showers. This question of determining the size of conductor- 
pipes is one that constantly occurs to architects and sanitary engi- 
neers, and it is to be hoped that experiments may be undertaken 
tending to the solution of the problem from a practical point-of-view. 
This brings me to another question, viz: The manner of laying 
drains. Whereas formerly drains were buried in the ground, and 
thus became entirely inaccessible, it is now much preferred to carry 
the main drain of a house in plain sight, above the cellar-floor, 
either suspended from the ceiling, or fastened along the cellar wall. 
Until quite recently it was the rule, where the drain was unavoidably 
laid beneath the cellar floor, in order to drain fixtures qn this level, 
to place the drain in a trench formed of brick walls with a concrete 
bottom, and covered with an ironcover. The drain was thus kept 
accessible in its entire length. A few architects and some engi- 
neers still favor this method of construction. In my judgment, it 
is more preferable, after the underground drains have been thoroughly 
tested and made watertight, to bed the same in the concrete, and to 
rely for access upon a number of suitably-placed and suitably-ar- 


floor the main pipe lines kept accessible by a hard wood hinged pipe- 
casing, in some houses built by our most prominent architects. 
What a great contrast with the builders’ method of the past of box- 
ing everything up, — pipes, fixtures and all! , 

Just a few words on the socalled open arrangement of fixtures. 
A decided improvement in the character of workmanship has been 
brought about by the improved method of keeping plumbing-fixtures 
exposed to view. The advantages from the point-of-view of main- 
tenance of cleanliness and ease of inspection are too apparent to 
need further discussion. I wish to dwell, however, for a moment, 
upon one point which seems to be less well understood. In conversa- 
tion not long ago with one of our busiest architects, he remarked that 
the open arrangement of plumbing-fixtures entailed a largely-in- 
creased labor on the part of servants and, therefore, was not looked 
upon with favor by householders. This is, without doubt, true of 
exposed nickel-plated piping. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that nickel-plated ore and exposed work are not one and the same 
thing. You can have one without the other. From a sanitary 
point-of-view, a job may be equally well, and equally safely done if 
constructed of lead and afterwards merely painted or bronzed. 
Where more elaborate or expensive work is desired, the piping may 
be electro-copper bronzed or finished in oxydized silver, which do 
a pauls the constant polishing which nickel finish needs to keep it 

right. ' 

Whereas in former years plumbing-fixtures were scattered all over 
the house, necessitating a complex system of plumbing-pipes, and 
often endangering the health of the occupants by ill-contrived 
and defective fixtures placed in the bedrooms, the modern practice 
of architects, and one which cannot be too highly praised, is to con- 
fine plumbing work to the bath-room, to the kitchen, pantry and laun- 
dry. The necessary fixtures are placed, as far as the house-plan 
permits, in vertical groups, and all appliances, and the water-closet 
and slop-sinks in particular, are placed in well-lighted and well- 
ventilated apartments. 

There is one mistake, however, which is still frequently committed, 
to which I beg permission to draw your attention. The mistake to 
which I allude is the placing of the water-closet in the same room 
where the bath-tub or the wash-basin are located. This is objection- 
able on esthetic as well as on practical grounds. It is particularly 
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so in the case of the smaller houses, and in apartment-houses, with 
only one bath-room. In more elaborate houses of rich people, where 
there are several bath-rooms, the separation of the water-closet is not 
so necessary for practical reasons, but I think that a bath-room with 
a water-closet can, in all cases, be made much more inviting by 
contriving an ornamental screen, or a low partition separating the 
water-closet from the other fixtures. ‘The partition may be lined 
with marble or tiling and its upper part may be constructed of open 
fretwork. I have in mind several exquisitely-finished bath-rooms, 
designed by progressive architects, in which this division of the 
room was made a successful and greatly-appreciated feature. 

Much improvement is noticeable in the selection of suitable and 
sanitary plumbing appliances. 

The objectionable pan-closet is seldom encountered in modern 
lumbing-work, plunger-closets are out of date, valve-closets are no 
onger fitted up, and improved water-closet troughs have taken the 
place of the former privy sink. Wooden laundry-tubs are no longer 
common, because better tubs of non-absorbent material may be 
obtained cheaply. 

As regards the most important sanitary fixture, namely, the 
water-closet, the number of apparatus of different make and construc- 
tion is legion. Practically, however, the choice lies between only 
a few approved types, viz: the flushing-rim long hoppers, which are 
good but require a large quantity of flushing water, and the improved 
pedestal short hoppers; the siphon and the siphon-jet closets; and 
finally, the so-called wash-down closets, having a vigorous and direct 
flush. You may notice that I do not include in this list the wash- 
out closets, because while I do not wish to condemn them too 
severely, I cannot bring myself to regard them with much favor. 
They have several objectionable features, which do not commend 

them to me as a perfectly sanitary fixture. They are, notwithstand- 
ing these facts, very popular at the present time. Popularity, how- 
ever, is not always a just criterion of fitness, for the same thing may 
be said to have been the case with the Jennings and the Zane 
plunger-closets, with the Ilellyer or valve closet, ete., all of which 
are now out of date. 

Two points require careful attention, where porcelain water-closets 
are used, one is the floor-joint, which being on the sewer side of the 
water-closet trap, must be made tight. The other is the connection 
between the piping and the earthenware horns of the bowl. If 
these are made rigid, breakage of the earthenware is the result of 
the slightest settlement of the floor. A flexible connection is, there- 
fore, much to be preferred and can now be obtained with many of the 
types of closets named. 

The limits of this paper do not permit my discussing in detail the 
requirements of water-closets, and I must pass on to review brietly 
the other plumbing appliances of houses. 

Speaking of wash-basins, we may distinguish four principal types, 
viz: 1, tip-up basins; 2, chain-and-plug basins; 3, open stand-pipe 
overflow basins; and 4, secret waste-valve basins. 

Tip-up basins are generally condemned, because in their usual 
form they have objectional features. If the receiver could only be 
arranged so that it would not become foul, or that it was readily 
accessible for cleaning, this type of basin would have many merits. 
It is, without doubt, very convenient in use, has no concealed over- 
flow, no chain and plug, is rapidly emptied and flushes its waste 
pipe and trap well at each discharge. 

The objections to the second type, the common chain-and-plug 
basin, are too well known to need further comment. It is proper 
however, to state that there has recently been put upon the market 
some modified forms of this type, which I consider great improve- 
ments upon the ordinary type. One is asiphon-basin, which empties 
rapidly, and flushes its overflow at each discharge. ‘The overtlow 
channel is so shaped that when the plug is inserted in the bottom of 
the bowl and the same filled with water, the overilow is trapped. 
In office-buildings and in hotels, where a stand-pipe-overflow basin 
or a bow! with waste-valve is too expensive and too complicated for 

eneral use, the siphon form of basin has much to recommend it. 
‘he other improved form is a chain-and-plug bowl in which the 
waste outlet has been greatly enlarged, and which has the usually 
hidden overtiow channel made much shorter and accessible by means 
of a removable strainer. 

The third type of basin has an open stand-pipe overflow, and 
there are numerous modifications of the device for raising the stand- 
pipe. From a sanitary point-of-view this type has, undoubtedly, the 
greatest merit of all forms, still my experience has been that the 
general public is hardly sufficiently educated in sanitary matters to 
appreciate its merits. By many this form of basin is utterly con- 
demned on account of its odd shape and appearance. The favorite 
form of basin is just the one which has the most objections from the 
hygienic standpoint, namely, the bowl with secret waste-valve. To 
discuss its objectionable features in detail would lead us too far. 

Regarding that valuable fixture for personal cleanliness, the tub 
or bath-tub, with its various modified forms, such as the foot-tub, the 
sitz-bath, the hip-bath, the bidet, etc., I would state that tubs of 
wood lined with copper are less used than formerly in private houses, 
probably because they always require some sort of wooden cas- 
ing, and also because they lose their bright appearance in use. En- 
amelled iron tubes, standing free from the wall and raised from the 
floor, constitute a satisfactory sanitary fixture, which is only sur- 
passed by the beautiful all-porcelain bath-tubs. Both kinds of tubs 
are now obtainable with a glazed roll rim, thus doing away entirely 


with all woodwork. I ought, perhaps to mention in this connection, 
that a great improvement in the manufacture of American earthen- 
ware has rerently taken place, and that it is now for the first time 
possible to obtain porcelain bath-tubs made in this country. In re- 
gard to the appliances used for holding water in the bath-tub and 
for emptying the same, much of what | said of wash-basins applies 
here. In this matter I may appear to you old-fashioned, when I 
state that my decided preference is for an open stand-pipe overflow. 

For baths in public institutions, for baths in factories, and for 
people’s baths, there is a growing tendency to discard the tub-bath 
in favor of the rain or spray bath, which is greatly superior from a 
sanitary point-of-view, besides having many economical advantages. 

Slop-sinks and housemaids’ sinks are obtainable in a variety of 
serviceable forms, most of them excellent from the sanitarian’s point- 
of-view. I would only remark that a flushing cistern is quite as 
essential in the case of a slop-sink as in that of water-closets. An 
ingenious and novel arrangement consists in a slop-sink, which 
flushes itself automatically each time slops are emptied into it. 

Kitchen sinks are likewise obtainable in a variety of materials. 
This fixture is much improved by changing the dribbling stream 
passing through its waste into a quick and effective flush. Attempts 
in this direction have been made, with some success, and the devices 
employed are certainly worth considering. Incidentally, the ques- 
tion of avoiding the kitchen grease nuisance is thereby solved, in a 
better way, to my mind, than by the employment of grease-traps at 
the sinks, which invariably constitute a nuisance, are usually for- 
gotten or neglected and are not to be recommended. I mustecon- 
tent myself with a mere allusion to the subject. 

OF urinals, it is only necessary to mention that in private houses 
their use is not to be encouraged, as the fixture is very difficult to 
keep clean. In oflices and in public buildings, such as hotels, rail- 
road stations, court-houses, ete., the fixture is a necessity, and great 
attention is required not only in the fittting-up, bat in its maintenance. 
The projecting lip of porcelain urinals seems to me to be of doubtful 
advantage. QOne point inthe fitting-up of the fixture is worthy of 
mention: the bowls are generally set up too hich from the floor-slab. 
I tind it is better to set them at a height not exceeding twenty-two 
inches from top of lip to floor-line, instead of twenty-four to twenty- 
six inches, as is customary. The floor-slab is thereby kept more 
readily free from drippings. 

In fitting-up plumbing-fixtures, the chief aim should always be the 
avoidance of woodwork at and around them. All fixtures should 
stand free from the walls and be accessible on all sides. Even the 
seats of water-closets are now attached directly to the bowl, 
the closet thus stands absolutely free and detached from the wall, 
and the entire fixture can be reached for cleaning and for repairs. 
In one respect, however, modern plumbing-fixtures are open to con- 
siderable improvement: I refer to the undesirable noisiness accom- 
panying the flush and the discharge of the fixtures. This problem, 
as experience teaches, is not easily solved. 

The time at my disposal permits only a brief allusion to the 
testing of plumbing work. All work should be tested before accept- 
ance, as knowledge of the safety of the plumbing-work can only be 
obtained in this way. I regret to say that I have found only very 
few mechanics doing plumbing who apply to their work any test, 
except where this is specially insisted upon by the architect or the 
engineer. ‘To my mind, it is one of the most important duties which 
architects owe to their clients, to see to it that all work is tested. 
For new work we have the water test and the air-pressure test. 
This should include not merely the main horizontal lines and the 
vertical stacks, but likewise all the branches, and the brass-ferrule 
joints. The finished work should be tested by the peppermint or 
by the smoke test, which help to show imperfections in the joints of 
nickel-plated piping and at the floor-joints. In the inspection of old 
work, the water test, which is the best test, cannot, for obvious 
reasons, be applied, and here the smoke test, or the test with oil-of- 
peppermint, intelligently applied, give valuable indications as to the 
condition of the work. 

A great step forward would be made and plumbing-work vastly 
simplified, by abolishing, or at least, modifying, the trap-vent system. 

There are at present two quite different methods of arranging the 
system of trapping the fixtures in a building. In the one system, 
which is in accordance with the majority of plumbing regulations, 
and is the one at present enforced in New York City, all traps must 
be back-aired or vented. We thus obtain a duplicate system of pipe- 
lines, the work is complicated, more expensive and may become 
more unsafe, on account of the greater mumber of pipe joints and 
the possibility of “ by-passes.” The other system — the one-pipe 
system, as we may call it — is distinguished by its greater simplicity, 
economy and, as I maintain, by its greater safety. This method sub- 
stitutes non-siphoning traps or anti-siphon trap attachments for the 
cumbersome method of back-airing. In this system, all main soil and 
waste lines must be quite as fully ventilated by extending them the 
full size up to the roof as in the usual method. All fixtures are 
located directly at the lines carried up to the roof, or within a very 
few feet of the same. Siphonage of the traps is impossible under 
the ordinary conditions, quite as much so as in the back-airing 
system. You will find the majority of plumbers opposed to the new 
system: for while it simplifies the work, it reduces the amount of 
piping used and thereby the cost of the work. There is also much 
prejudice against the proposition, many plumbers seeming to fear 
that by putting themselves openly on record as in favor of it, they 
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would by others be considered as not quite up to date in plumbing 
matters. The fact remains undisputed — and 1 have demonstrated 
it in many cases in my practice — that the new method is, at least, 
quite as safe as the old one. I venture to predict that in a very few 
years plumbing-laws will be so modified as to leave it optional with 
the owner or architect of a building which method he will adopt. 

This leads me to say a few words in regard to plumbing rules and 
regulations, in particular of those in force in New York City. 
Further advancement in plumbing requires the revision and improve- 
ment of the plumbing-laws of the Building Department. Far be it 
from me to underrate the good which the present rules have accom- 
plished in the past. Ours is not, however, an age in which we can 
at any time afford to stand still. Constant progress is made in every 
department of construction and the researches of the practical 
sciences are everywhere utilized and embodied in actual practice. 
Let us hope to see soon a revision of our plumbing laws. Be it 
remembered that the plumbing rules of our metropolis are being 
largely copied by other cities. We cannot afford to fall behind in 
this matter. Our present rules are too indefinite in many details; 
they are much too arbitrary in others. ‘Take, for instance, the 
question of sizes of drain-pipes, of soil-pipes, of vent-pipes, the diam- 
eter of traps, etc. There is certainly now sufficient practical expe- 
rience available to lay down more definite rules as to sizes. The rules 
should also in the future prohibit fixtures which sanitary science has 
long ago recognized as being absolutely bad. Pan-closets, wooden 
sinks and wooden wash-tubs should be discarded, and privy sinks 
should no longer be tolerated. 

Before leaving the subject of interior drainage, I wish to consider 
for just a moment the prevailing practice of doing plumbing work. 
It is without doubt feasible to have plumbing work done by day’s 
work by a contractor of known integrity, at a certain agreed com- 
mission or profit on the net cost of labor and material without 
thereby unduly increasing the cost of the work. Still, as a rule, the 
owner prefers to make a contract for a lump sum or stated figure. 
In that case, the recent practice, particularly in the case of high 
office-buildings, of putting the plumbing — and for that matter the 
heating and power plant, the electric work and the elevator ma- 
chinery — in the builder’s general contract, for a consideration which 
usually amounts to much more than the fee of experts who would plan 
and superintend the work in the owner’s interest, cannot be commended. 
There is not, to my mind, a sinvle feature of merit in it, and there 
are, on the other hand, good reasons why these branches, which 
comprise the dumestic engineering work of buildings, should be kept 
separate and under the direct control of the architect or the mechani- 
cal, electrical or sanitary engineering expert who may be associated 
with him. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words about the outside drainage 
and final disposal of the sewage, particularly of country houses, not 
within reach of sewers. These are questions which rarely concern 
the architect directly, but about which it is nevertheless useful for 
him to keep informed. 

In the case of city houses the outside drainage is apparently a 
very simple matter, consisting merely in the continuation of the 
house-drain to the public or street sewer. Still, even the sewer con- 
nection requires attention, as is proved by a recent case which hap- 
pened on the upper west side of this city, where a builder and his 
plumber connected a whole row of dwellings to the pipe-sewer in the 
street by merely breaking holes into the sewer and sticking the house- 
drains through it. ~ 

The final disposal of the sewage from habitations becomes a very 
difficult and sometimes troublesome matter in the case of country and 
suburban houses, not within reach of sewers. The purity of the 
local water-supply must be maintained, the contamination of the soil 
and likewise the pollution of the air must be prevented at all hazards. 
To accomplish this, the disgusting and health-menacing cesspool and 
the privy nuisance must be done away with. Bad as a single cess- 
pool is, the evil is only aggravated by the method sometimes pursued 
of having one cesspool for the water-closet wastes and another for 
the kitchen-sink wastes, or by having a series of cesspools with con- 
necting overflows. 

‘Two methods of sewage disposal have been devised by engineers 
which offer a successful solution of the problem. One is the system 
of sub-surface irrigation, the other the disposal of sewage by irriga- 
tion over the surface. Inasmuch as the chief requirements are that 
sewage be disposed of not alone without injury to health, but also 
without offence to sight or smell, it is not often practicable to run 
the sewage over the surface of the ground near the house. Where 
plenty of land is available, and located at such an elevation that 
sewage can be conducted to it by gravity, surface-irrigation is by 
far the best, the cheapest and the simplest mode of disposal. 

The other system, the sub-surface irrigation system, has been in 
successful use in many country places. It has often been described 
and illustrated, and in a paper like this it is out of the question to 
go into details. ‘The chief features of this system are the following: 

1. Carry the sewage from the house in atight pipe conduit leading 
to a sewage or flush tank. 

2. Collect the sewage in a double-chambered tank, the first 
chamber being intended to retain the solids and kitchen grease, 
while the second and larger tank receives the liquid sewage by a 
deeply-trapped overflow from the first chamber. 

8. Discharge the liquid sewage once or twice a day, by means of 
an automatic siphon, into an outlet pipe, leading to the sewage field. 


— 


4. Distribute the sewage by means of a main conduit with 
laterals, into a system of absorption drain-tiles, laid with open 
joints, in trenches twelve inches deep, covered up with earth. 

I will not describe the details of the system. I wish to warn you, 
however, against having such work done by contract. Frequently 
have | been asked by clients and by architects, to undertake sewage- 
disposal contracts, but I have always declined to do so. I know 
that others undertake such contracts, but the results are seldom 
entirely satisfactory. Often the mistake is made of laying an insuffi- 
cient number of absorption tiles; with the result that after a season’s 
work the field becomes overcharged with sewage. I also find sewage- 
disposal systems laid out by others giving trouble because the tiles 
are laid with too steep a grade, in which case it invariably happens 
that the bulk of the sewage runs to the lowest end of the field, 
where it often breaks out on the surface. In other instances, again, 
I find the distributing tiles laid two, three and sometimes even four 
feet below the ground surface. ‘This mistake arises from a lack of 
knowledge of the principles of the system, which require the sewage 
to be discharged into the upper well-aérated layers of the soil, or the 
sub-surface, where the action of the bacteria converts the sewage and 
the particles of organic matter attaching to the earth into harmless 
elements. 

A bad layout of the distributing tiles invariably results in failure. 
Sometimes the system proves unsuccessful from the omission of the 
first or intercepting chamber, in which case the tiles become choked 
in a sbort time. Insufficient attention to the flush-tank is another 
frequent reason why the method fails to give satisfaction. Owners 
of country houses, after adopting this method of disposal, generally 
make the mistake of assuming that the same is automatic and hence 
needs, after completion, no further attention. ‘The fact is that noth- 
ing is automatic in the system except the siphon for emptying the 
flush-tank, but every part of the system, including the siphon, needs 
attention and intelligent care and occasional cleaning. 

As regards the flush-tank, it may be either an open or a closed 
tank, the latter being preferable in all cases where the flush-tank 
must be placed near the house. The open tank, if at a distance 
from the house, is better, because it is more readily accessible and 
easier to clean. The tank may be circular in shape or else oblong. 
It is generally built of brickwork, lined with Portland cement. Col- 
onel Waring, who introduced this system from England, has sug- 
gested lining such open sewage-tanks with enamelled-face brick, or 
with marble. I agree with him that this is quite desirable on the 
ground of greater cleanliness. But in my own practice, 1 have not 
been able to meet clients who were willing to incur the extra expense 
involved, and where | am associated with architects in such work, I 
find they prefer putting marble or slate or enamelled-face brick, 
where it will show to better advantage. 

There are a great many other things which I would like to bring 
before you if time permitted. In closing this paper, I thank you 
for your courteous attention, and trust that some of the points 
brought up may be new to you, though I fear that to such a pro- 
gressive body of architects I have but re-told an old story. 


THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS BILL. 


FE publish herewith, a copy of the Bill relating to the reorgan- 
ization of the Government Architect’s office, which was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by Mr. McKaig, and 

into the Senate by Senator Brice, under the following circumstances: 

This Bill originated with a few architects in New York City, who 
happened to learn that notwithstanding the controversy between 
Secretary Carlisle and the American Institute of Architects, the 
Treasury Department was anxious to reorganize the Supervising 
Architeet’s oflice, and to have a bill introduced to this effect, because 
of the many objectionable and illegal features of previous bills — 
notably the “ Tarsney Bill”? — which made them undesirable as well 
as inoperative. 

The “ McKaig Bill,” which was draughted by Mr. George B. Post, 
of New York, in consultation with these New York architects and with 
the Treasury Department, embodies an entirely new idea which is 
based on the very satisfactory lines under which a number of Govern- 
ment Departments — notably the Light-house Department — have 
been conducted most successfully for a number of years; by placing 
the initiative and professional work under the management of an 
expert board, of the highest standing, under whose direction the 
work would be distributed for the best advantage of the country, of 
the work, and of the profession; leaving the administrative work 
in the hands of the Government, where it belongs. 

The Bill, as originally draughted, was revised a number of times, by 
the Committee of Architects on the one hand, and by the Treasury 
Department on the other, and as introduced was entirely satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. ‘Though many of the minor details may not 
apply to individual cases in individual sections of the country, they 
had to be adjusted so as to cover the entire territory, and also so as 
to meet administrative, legal and other objections not generally 
appreciated by the profession at large. The powers of the Commis- 
sion are such as to enable them to modify these details from time to 
time, as they find it necessary and wise. 

The principle of the Bill, namely, the instituting a Commission of 
high character to have charge ot the architectural work of the 
Government, and to distribute the work amongst the most skilful 
architects in the country, is unquestionably a correct one. 
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The Bill has received the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It has passed the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
of the House, whose indorsement could not be stronger, and the Bill 
is now regularly before the House. Owing to its introduction at the 
end of the last session of Congress, at a time when the House was 
entirely absorbed by the Taritf revision, it was impossible to have a 
day set for its consideration and passage ; therefore it had to go over 
to the present session of Congress. 

In the House Committee’s report to the House, recommending the 
passage of the Bill, they state, among other things: 

“ Your Committee do not believe that the beneficial results that 
should be obtained, are obtained under the existing methods of plan- 
ning and constructing public buildings of the United States. 

* While the employment of the best artistic thought, and best 
and most approved systems of construction and equipment ought to 
be represented in the public edifices of this great nation, the con- 
trary of these propositions is the result obtained under existing 
methods. 

“ Your Committee are advised that the best and bighest types of 
artistic thought and architectural skill in European countries is found 
in the Government buildings of those countries, while in this country 
the reverse is the rule, and superiority of architectural design is rep- 
resented in State, Municipal and private buildings, and not those 
erected by the General Government. 

“ A comparison of modern buildings, erected by private citizens 
and corporations, with those belonging to the Government of the 
United States, will show, as to the former, constant progress in con- 
struction and artistic expression, and continual increase in economy 
of constructiun, while in the case of the buildings of the United 
States there has been but little, if any, advancement. The buildings 
constructed recently by the United States, as compared with those con- 
structed a quarter of a century ago, show a marked deterioration 
of artistic quality. ‘I'he cost has been, relatively and positively, much 
greater than those of private buildings of the best type. 

“Your Committee has been furnished reliable and trustworthy 
information and data, showing the cust of the best type of buildings 
constructed for States, municipalities, corporations and private citi- 
zens, ranges 38 to 50 cents per cubic foot of space, while the cost of 
buildings constructed by the United States ranges from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per cubic foot.” .... 

“The conditions and results which your Committee thus call to 
your attention, necessarily follow the methods and practices now 
employed by the Government.” .... 

“ It now transpires that the time of the Supervising Architect is 
wholly employed in matters of administrative detail, and the archi- 
tectural work of the office, the plans, desizns and specifications, are 
prepared by mere copyists — cheap clerks.” ... . 

After entering elaborately into the present duties of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, and showing the physical impossibility for one man 
to find any time for designing, the Keport continues : 

“The Supervising Architect rarely sees one of these buildings 
while in course of construction. Its construction is generally under 
the supervision of some local carpenter or builder, who never made 
any pretense to architectural knowledge or study; whose appoint- 
ment was secured not because of his skill, but because of the political 
influence he could marshal, and whose greatest solicitude is to pro- 
long the tenure of his employment by delaying the completion of 
the work.” .... 

“ A building, which, if the property of a private citizen would be 
constructed in months, when erected by the Government requires 
years for its completion. ... A public building at Detroit, Mich., 
where the construction was authorized eleven years ago, and $1,300,000 
appropriated by Congress years since, the foundation-walls are not 

et completed. 

“ Indeed, the abuses in the method above referred to, have be- 
come so serious that the Committee cannot conscientiously recommend 
public buildings at many places where the economical and convenient 
transaction of the business would require or justify such buildings 
could they be provided at a cost not greatly exceeding the necessary 
expenditure by a private owner for similar purposes. 

“OF the Bills reported from this Committee during the present 
session, many are so reported only under the assumption that the 
buildings contemplated can be erected under some plan less wasteful 
than now in operation. 

“The scope and purpose of the measure herewith presented is 
designed to remedy the many evils herein pointed out. To give to 
the country a better type of architecture in its buildings, and to 
stop the wasteful extravagance which is the necessary result of the 
present methods.” .... 

“The measure does not abrogate or take from the Supervising 
Architect any of the functions or authority belonging to the office, 
which, under existing conditions, he is capable of performing. He will 
remain and continue the representative of the Government, and per- 
form all the duties that now pertain to his office, excepting the design- 
ing and preparation of drawings and specifications for such buildings, 
and the local supervision shall be subject to his approval.” .... 

“In fact, this measure is intended to make him what the title of 
his office indicates, the Supervisor of Architects; not the Governe 
ment’s architect, but the supervisor of the architects of the Gov- 
ernment’s works. Therefore, your Committee recommend the passage 
of the Bill.” 

In the Senate, the Bill was introduced in the Senate and referred 





to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds too late for its 
consideration, and has not yet been reported upon by this Commit- 
tee. 

To summarize : In the House, the Bill is regularly before the House, 
and as soon as a day can be set for the discussion of the same, it can 
be passed. In the Senate, the Bill is before the Committee, and as 
soon as it can be reported to the Senate and a day set for its discus- 
sion, it can be passed. 

The Bill has received the approval of the Committee of the Honse, 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, of the Press, and of the profession. 
It has been before the profession for nearly ayear. Numerous meet- 
ings of different professional societies and notably of the American 
Institute of Architects have taken place in the meanwhile, and its 
endorsement has been unanimous. Many Senators and Congress- 
men have been seen individually, and without exception have com- 
mended the Bill, and promised their support; many of them in writ- 
ing. Up to the present date there has not been a single objection 
raised to the Bull, by the Public, by the Government, by the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government in the Senate or House, or by the 
profession; on the contrary, it has received the most positive and 
hearty endursement. 


The Ball should pass both Houses with little or no trouble, be- 
cause : 

1. It is purely administrative in its character. 

2. Its object is to correct an inefficient system which was insti- 
tuted years ago, and which has become not only obsulete, but posi- 
tively pernicious. 

8. It does not interfere with the present system, in so far as that 
system is efficient, but tends to relieve the present system of a burden 
to which it is not equal, and to enact proper measures to provide for 
this part of the work. 

4. It asks for no appropriations or expenditure of money, but aims 
on the contrary, to effect economy in the expenditure of the moneys, 
and to raise the character of the work to the highest standard of the 
present age. 

5. In raising the standard of the work, it will raise the standard 
of the art, create new incentive, bring forth new men, new oppor- 
tunities, and result in covering this country with monuments which 
will eventually compare with those of other countries, and in time, 
perhaps, excel them. 

6. It has received the hearty approval of everybody concerned or 
interested, on whichever side of the question they may be. 

7. It will not legislate out of office any of the present olfice-holders 
—wmany of whom have served the Government faithfully for many 
years — because the work now in hand under the present system, 
and the maintenance of the buildings now completed, will demand 
the services of this force for many years to come, and it only applies 
to future work. 

8. It will relieve the Secretary of the Treasury of all work of an 
expert character, for which he must necessarily depend upon out- 
side advice, by placing at his disposal in this connection, an expert 
Board of the highest standing. 

9. Not only will the buildings be equal to the best types that are 


erected in the United States, both artistically and constructively, 


but they will be built, as stated by the Committee of the Louse, at a 
saving of at least 30 per cent on the actual cost of construction, at 
least three years in the time of construction, saving not only the in- 
terest on the cost of the land and the cost of construction, besides 
salaries of superintendents, watchmen, etc., during this period — the 
cost of repairs and maintenance due to suspension of the work, but 
also three years rent for temporary quarters pending completion of 
buildings. 

10. It can be demonstrated by figures that under the new Bill, 
with better buildings, erected in a much shorter time, the cost of the 
construction of the buildings, the commissions of the architects, and 
the necessary appropriation for the Supervising Architect’s office, 
the United States Government would save at least one million dol- 
lars per annum, as compared with the Poe system. 


M. CarreErg, Secretary. 


By order of the Legislative Committee on Government Architect- 
ure ; — 


Permanent Committee: Bruce Price, Chairman; Ed. H. Kendall; 
and John M. Carrére, Secretary. 


Advisory Committee: R. M. Hunt, Chairman; Chas. F. McKim and 
Geo. B. Post. 


(NoTE. — Copies of the Circular, for distribution, can be had on application to 
Mr. John M. Carrére, 44 Broadway, New York.] 


; PerouearieNom ane Committees on Public Buildings and Grounds are as 
ollows : 


HOUSE. 


JOHN H. BANKHEAD, Ala., Chairman. 
JUSEPH ABBOTT, ‘Texas. 

Wa. M. McKaiG, Maryland. 
TIMUTHY J. CAMBELL, N. Y. 
JOHN L. BRETZ, Indiana. 
CURNELIUS A. CADMUS, N. J. 
BENJAMIN F. GRADEY, N.C. 
ALBERT 3S. BERRY, Ky. 
KoBERT C. DaveEY, Louisiana. 
SeTH L. MILLIKEN, Maine. 
WiLeiAM SuMmirT, Idaho. 
ELIJAH A. MOKSE, Mass. 
Mrxnon B, WRIGHT, Pa, 
JuUHN M. WEVER, N. Y. 
Davip H. MERCER, Nebraska. 


SENATE. 


Gro. G. VEST, Miss., Chairman. 
JUHN W. DANIEL, Va. 

SAMUEL PASCO, Fla. 

CaLVIN 8. Brice, Ohio. 
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A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE SECURING OF PLANS AND FOR THE ERECTION 
OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a commission 
on public architecture consisting of three architects of high scientific 
and artistic attainment and large practical experience, and two officers 
of the Engineer Corps of the United States Army. If necessary, a 
separate appointment of any or all of three members of the commis- 
sion who are architects may be made for each building under consid- 
eration, and members of the commission for one building may act 
upon other buildings. That the commission, under the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall discharge all the 
administrative duties relating to the procuring of designs and the ap- 
pointing of architects for all buildings hereafter erected by the 
Government of the United States. 

Section 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall be the president 
of the commission ez officio, and the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department shall be a member of the commission ez officio. 
In the absence of the president of the commission, one of the mem- 
bers shall be elected as chairman by ballot, and he shall preside at 
the meetings and perform such other duties as the rules of the 
commission may prescribe; and the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury shall act as secretary of the commission. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall convene the commis- 
sion whenever, in his judgmeht, the exigencies of the service require it. 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall adopt rules and regulations govern- 
ing competition in the procuring of designs, and for the government 
of its meetings and the general performance of its duties. The 
members of the commission shall be paid their actual expenses and 
subsistence and a per diem allowance of $10 while actually engaged 
in the performance of their official duties, but no per diem allowance 
or salary shall be allowed to any civil or military officer on account 
of his being employed on the commission, but his actual travelling 
expenses and subsistence shall be paid while engaged thereon. 

Sec. 5. That in case the limit of cost provided by law is $100,000 or 
over, the commission shall select by ballot, for each building, five 
architects to prepare designs in competition; in case the limit of cost 
is less than $100,000, the commission may, in its discretion, select by 
ballot an architect without competition. No architect shall be 
eligible for entering as a competitor, or fur appointment, who has 
not had at least ten years’ experience as an architect-in-chief, and 
unless he can satisfy the commission, through work already done by 
him, or otherwise, that he is competent to take charge of the econom- 
ical construction of the building. The commission shall cause to be 
made and issued to competing architects, surveys, schedules of require- 
ments for the building, limitations of cost, and all facts which might 
control or influence the character of the required design. The com- 
mission shall specify the number and character of the drawings 
required, and fix a definite time for their completion. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the recommendation of the commission, shall 
pay to each unsuccessful competitor, to reimburse him for expenses 
incurred in preparing the competitive drawings, the following 
amounts: For designs for buildings to cost not more than $150,000, 
the sum of $150, and for each and every $100,000 of the limit of cost 
of the building above that amount, the additional sum of $100; but 
in no case shall more than $1,000 be paid to any unsuccessful com- 
petitor. 

Sec. 6. That the commission shall reject and return to the author any 
drawings which have failed to exactly comply with the requirements 
and regulations adopted by the commission for the competition, and 
no compensation for their preparation shall be paid, and the author 
thereof shall be debarred from all further participation in the com- 
petition. The commission shall carefully examine the drawings of 
each competitor in competition and shall select one design as the de- 
sign of the proposed building, and shall recommend its author as the 
architect for that building and return forthwith all other drawings to 
their authors. The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon appoint 
the architect so recommended and he shall perform all the customary 
duties performed by an architect in private practice, namely: The 
making of all preliminary sketches, the modification of his designs 
to meet possible requirements of the commission, the preparation of 
a set of general working-drawings to procure estimates; the prepara- 
tion of a set of general details on a larger scale, a set of full-size 
drawings for moulded, carved or ornamental work, and a set of all 
other original drawings and specifications required by the commis- 
sion. He shall supervise the construction of the building, and no 
payment shall be made to any contractor until the certificate of the 
architect has been received by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the work has been executed in conformity with the contract. He 
shall file a complete set of the construction drawings in the Treasury 
Department, from which all duplicates shall be made, which dupli- 
cates shall be paid for out of the appropriation for the building. 
The architect shall be paid for his services a fee of five per centum 
upon the total cost of the work and the usual travelling expenses. 
The expenses of the commission and the fees of the architect shall 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of the appropriation for 
the building in the erection of which they were incurred. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommendation 
of the commission, shall authorize the architect to employ a compe- 
tent clerk-of-the-works, at a salary to be established by the commis- 
sion, and he shall be paid for his services out of the appropriation 
for the building. 





The ** McKaig Bill” is known as H. R. 7470. 53d Congress, 1st Session. 

The Report is known as 53d Congress, 2d Session. ouse of Representatives, 
Report No, 1870. 

The Rules of the House and Senate permit that the Bill should be made the 
subject of a special order, having a special day set for its consideration and 


assage. 
» Copies of Bill and Report can be obtained by addressing the Clerk of the House. 





Sec. 8. That the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the rep- 
resentative of the Government in all matters connected with the 
erection and completion of public buildings and the payment there- 
for. He shall receive proposals for the work, and, with the approval 
of the architect of the building, he shall award the contracts there- 
for. He shall perform all other duties that now pertain to his office, 


except such duties as are vested by this Act in the architect of the 
building. 

Sec. 9. That all Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with this Act 
are hereby repealed. 
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SOUTHERN CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
TECTS. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 


HE annual meeting of the Southern Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects will be held at Memphis, Tenn., on the 
8th, 9th and 10th of January, and it is most important that 

every member should attend this meeting, as matters upon which the 
vitality of the organization depends will be laid before the meeting, 
and must be discussed and acted upon. ‘ 

I desire to impress upon members the value of organization, and 
to urge the maintenance of an association upon which the welfare 
of our profession and the interest of every individual member so 
greatly depend. By organization and united effort we can accom- 
plish results where individual endeavor would fail. Such organization 
influences more respect and a better appreciation of our profession, and 
can obtain legislation to establish the rights of architects and exert 
influence in obtaining favorable decisions before the courts. 

In addition to this, these meetings and interchange of views pro- 
mote a kinder feeling, a unity of fellowship and a combining of effort 
to further the artistic, scientific and practical efficiency of the 
profession. Our Chapter is young, and time has not been given it to 
accomplish these aims and objects, but its efforts are being felt 
throughout the country, and its power for good will increase with 
time, and be recognized by all. 

Let us, then, for a few days at least, lay aside all personal and 
private interests and attend this meeting, and lend our aid and in- 
fluence to the good cause. M. J. Dimmock, 

President Southern Chapter A. I. A. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue first meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects for the year 1895 will be held in Chicago, 
January 7, 1895. 

Applications for membership and matters requiring the attention 
of the Board should be sent to the Secretary, so as to reach Provi- 
dence by January 4; after that date, they should be sent to the 
Secretary, care of D. H. Burnham, Esq., President American Insti- 
tute of Architects, “ The Rookery,” Chicago. 

All drawings to accompany applications for membership should 
also be forwarded to Chicago, as above, so as to reach there before 
January 7. ALFRED STONE, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


THE premiated designs in the first regular competition of the 
Club, upon the subject, “ An Entrance to a Residence in Masonry ” 
were : first, W. D. Benes; second, G. B. Bohm; third, J. W. Rus- 
sell; fourth, F. Baird; fifth, H. S. Nelson. The subject for the 


January competition is a “ Transfer-station for the Public Square.” 
HERBERT B. Briaes, Secretary. 


ANE tiveKe 





Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including é statement 


of cost.] 


NORTH FRONT OF INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.] 
A eeszo,. HAMILTON has generally been credited with the 


design, though he was not an educated architect, but an ama- 

teur. The wall inscription states that the building was begun 
in 1732 and Andrew Hamilton is named as the architect and super- 
intendent. We are inclined to accept this record as correct — the 
more so because of the general methods of practice in Colonial days — 
when architects were poor and mechanics had been trained in Eng- 
land on work of dignity and magnitude, and brought over with them 
a knowledge of detail and books of plates from which good detail 
could be evolved. 


~ 
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FORT DEARBORN BUILDING, SOUTHWEST CORNER CLARK AND 
MONROE S8TS., CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. W. L. B. JENNEY & 
W. B. MUNDI, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE construction is a steel skeleton, fireproofed. All the walls and 
floors are carried story by story independently, on the columns. The 
wind-pressure is in part counteracted by widening the connections of 
the outside girders to the columns by gusset plates. (This was the 
subject of Mr. Jenney’s paper written for the last Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects.) The street-fronts are brick 
and ue Size of building, plan 80’ x 90’, height 150’. 


ENTRANCE AND ELEVATOR HALL OF THE SAMK. 


THE TAYLOR BUILDING, ESSEX ST., BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. 
HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘PATERSON, N. J. MR. CHARLES 
EDWAKDS, ARCHITECT, PATERSON, N. J. 


[Additional Ulustrations in the International Edition.) 


A CORNER OF THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM IN THE BUILDING OF THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. 
MESSRS. N. LE BRUN & SONS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.) 


THE SOUTH FRONT OF INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
([Gelatine Print.) 


QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, 


KNIGHTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


ENG. MR. T. E. 


Gir 


We 
eel 


(COE ALON 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible fur opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


A CORRECTION. 


ALBANY STREET, LONDON, ENG. 
To THE EpITrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — A printer’s error in omitting capitals to “ New Gal- 
lery ” in an article of mine, in Number 986, American Architect, 
seems to make the latter appear as a notice of the same exhibition 
as that criticised in Number 975. But they were two distinct exhibi- 


tions: one at the Grafton Gallery, the other at the New Gallery. 
Yours faithfully, 


S. BEALE. 





Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition and Ancient Chinese Buddhist Paint- 
ings, also, Line engravings, Mezzotints, and /tchings by Rembrandt: at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Exhibition of Pictures of New England Life by New England 
Painters: at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, opened November 27. 

Delorme’s “Blacksmith” and Dielman’s ‘Marriage of Dr. Le Baron”: 
at Walliams & Everett’s, 190 Boylston St., until January 12. 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Water-color Exhibition: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 1 Van 
Buren Street. 
Loan Exhibition of Portraits: at the Art Institute, January 2 to 16. 
New York, N. Y.— Thirteenth Annual Autumn Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design: opens December 10, closes January 5. 
Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing opened November 5. 
Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
uare. 
gerne Inness Memorial Exhibition: at the Galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, opencd December 27. 
Halsted Collection of Works by George /nness: at the American Art 
Galleries, closes January 9. 
Pictures by Hubert Vos: at Ortgies Galleries, 366 Fifth Ave., closes 
January 8. . 
Water.colors of Holland and Venice by F. Hopkinson Smith: at the 
Avery Galleries, 868 Fifth Ave., January 7 to 19. 
Paivapevputia, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylrania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. The 
special exhibition of Architectural Drawings closes February 5. 


Y.-: 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THE METROPOLITAN Museum’s Oriuin. — At the dinner given at the 
Union League Club last week to Robert Gordon, of London, by 
the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Mr. Samuel P. Avery 
made a speech of some historic interest: ‘‘ As Secretary of this com- 
pany,’’ he said, ‘‘ I desire to call attention to the appropriateness of the 
giving of this compliment to one of the founders of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in the Union League Club, for the first action which 
resulted in the foundation of our Museum was taken by the Art Com- 
mittee of the Union League Club, when it called a public meeting at 
the old Club-house, corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, 
on the evening of November 23, 1869, for the purpose of considering 
what steps were necessary to start such an institution. George P. 
Putnam was the Chairman of this. Art Committee. Other members 
were Julin F. Kensett, George A. Baker, Vincent Colyer (dead, but not 
forgotten), W. Whittredge, J. Q. A. Ward and S. P. Avery as Secre- 
tary. William Cullen Bryant presided at thie meeting of citizens rep- 
resenting all classes and professions. Qne of the results was the 
appointment of a committee of fifty to carry on the work. Twenty of 
this committee eventually became trustees. Fourteen of these are still 
living, and some are with us this evening. Our friend, Mr. Gordon, was 
one of these founders of the Museum, which was incorporated in 1870, 
and, a8 a trustee and treasurer, was a faithful worker until he removed 
to England. But before this period he had shown his love for the art 
and the artists in forming a collection of the works of our native 
painters, which now adorns his English heme, and some of us remember 
how he proved his interest in the cause of art and of humanity by his 
practical lectures on the processes of engraving and printing before 
attentive audiences in the ‘slums’ on the east and west sides. These 
plain talks were illustrated by specimens and by the actual tools and 
presses needed for their production. All of our trustees have responded 
to this tribute to their friend and old associate except three who are in 
Europe and three who are ill or had prior engagements. Our number 
could have been largely increased had we space to include the host of 
artists and others who are anxious to show that absence has not 
lessened their affection for Robert Gordon.’ — Zhe Collector. 





So_pERING ALUMINIUM. — There is probably no metal so well adapted 
for the manufacture of wind-instruments, field-glasses and similar work 
as aluminium, but the use of this material has been limited by the 
difficulty of soldering. Aluminium oxidizes so readily that it is 
exceedingly difficult to secure a clean metallic surface free from oxide, 
which is essential if the solder is to make a proper joint with it. Mr. 
Ludwig Olivers, a Swedish inventor, has, however, discovered that if a 
suitable solder is used, the metal may be ‘' tinned ’”’ by rubbing it with 
a wire brush under a layer of molten solder. This brush removes the 
oxide from the surface of the aluminium, and air being excluded by 
the layer of molten solder, the latter has time to unite with the clean 
metallic surface thus prepared before the aluminium has a chance of 
oxidizing again. In practice, the aluminium is heated to a temperature 
ot 450° Fahrenheit by placing it on a cast-iron plate heated by a furnace. 
The stick of solder is then rubbed on the aluminium, where it melts and 
is caused to unite with the joint by the use of a wire brush, as described 
above. A demonstration of the method was given by the British 
Aluminium Company of 9 Victoria Street, on Friday last. The most 
striking example of the effectiveness of the joint produced was, perhaps, 
the soldering of a strip of aluminium end-on to the middle of a second 
strip, the two strips making right angles with each other. An attempt 
to separate the two, by bending the soldered strip backwards and for- 
wards, only succeeded in breaking the aluminium, the material itself 
proving weaker than the joint. Samples of aluminium tubes, formed 
by soldering, were shown, and the process of joining two such tubes 
together in the same way was also exhibited. Plates of iron, copper, 
etc., were also faced with aluminium in a similar manner. The British 
Aluminium Company are, we may add, about to start works for the 
production of aluminium within the United Kingdom, the whole of our 
supply being, at present, imported. — Engineering. 





AN ITALIAN EXHIBIT INJURED AT THE Cricaco Fair.— The petty 
and even greater scandals attached to the Chicago World’s Fair on di- 
rect accountability of the United States Government still continue to 
come to light. Now we learn, by the Rome correspondent of the Herald 
of New York, of a decidedly ‘‘ curious ’’ incident, which has hitherto 
remained unknown to the public. It occurred in connection with the 
Columbian mementoes sent by the Pope to Chicago. In transportation 
to the United States one of the most beautiful and valuable of the mo- 
saics was broken. ‘To understand what a great misfortune it would 
have been had the damage been irreparable, it is only necessary to say 
that this mosaic was quite unique, because of the period in which it was 
made, the artist, the subject and the style which itrepresents. Besides 
this, these mosaics take, one might almost say, the best part of a life- 
time to execute. It is not yet positively known how the damage oc- 
curred, and it was not exhibited at all at the World’s Fair. What is 
characteristic is, that the Vatican was at once informed of this in all 
its details, while the correspondent is positively assured that the United 
States Government was kept in total ignorance of the affair. The ex- 
hibits had arrived in Italy, among them the broken mosaic, and still 
there was silence from Washington. At the Vatican, Cardinal Ram- 
polla, Secretary of State, and the Iloly Father himself, were more hurt 
at what to them was inexplicable conduct on the part of the American 
Government than at the fact itself. Last month a letter from Mr. 
Gresham was conveyed to Cardinal Rampolla, in which the State De- 
partment assured the Holy See that the misfortune had just been 
learned, apologized earnestly for the delay, and expressed the utmost 
regret for the damage. Mr. Gresham begged Leo XIII to allow the 
Federal Government to have, at their own expense, the best Italian mo- 
saicist repair the break. It is fortunate for the owners of the mosaic 
that it was not repaired in this country by an ‘‘expert’’ selected by a 
Senate Committee. — Zhe Collector. 
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HE Engineering Record calls attention to the unscientific 
yl way in which chimney-flues for boilers are often planned, 
and points out the manner in which their area should be 
calculated, in a manner which will be interesting to architects, 
who have often to deal with this particular problem. Some 
years ago, Mr. Isherwood, the distinguished Chief Engineer 
of the United States Navy, made some experiments to deter- 
mine the best proportion of tube-area, draught-area and grate 
surface, for the ordinary return-tubular boilers, such as are 
used for marine work. He found, in many boilers, which had 
been crowded with tubes, with the idea of increasing their 
efficiency, that the heated gases passed through a portion only 
of the tubes, leaving the others ineffective. As the Hngtneer- 
tng Record says, any one can repeat this experiment for him- 
self, by putting blocks of wood in the uptake end of the tubes 
in a boiler. Where the tubes are too numerous in proportion 
to the grate-surface, the charring of the blocks will show that 
nearly all the heated gas has passed through the middle tubes, 
leaving the lower ones, and those at the sides, comparatively 
undisturbed. It is found, by trial with boilers of marked 
efficiency, that the tube-area, for the best results, varies from 
one-seventh to one-ninth of the grate-surface, the average being 
about one-eighth; and that no practical advantage results from 
increasing this area. The area of the chimney, under ordinary 
conditions, should be somewhat less than that of the tubes, as 
the gases pass more freely through the chimney-flue than 
through the tubes, and too large a chimney is found to draw 
the gases of combustion too rapidly through the tubes. With 
water-tube boilers, as the Engineering Record observes, there 
is a tendency to make the chimney-flues altogether too large. 
Although the gases pass more directly and freely through the 
interstices of the water-tubes than through the return tubes of 
an ordinary boiler, it is common to see them set with a chin- 
ney-flue equal in area to one-fourth of the grate-surface; with 
the natural result that the hot gases are drawn up too fast, and 
the chimney temperature is much higher than it should be for 
economical use of coal. 


HE art of fireproof building is advancing more rapidly than 

ever, and the difference in cost between constructions of 

wood, and those of iron and masonry, diminishes almost 
daily. Two or three patents have recently been issued for 
floors in which sheets of corrugated iron, laid on the beams, 
constitute the support for a stratum of concrete, which forms 
the floor; and several systems of flooring in which the iron 
beams support simply huge flat tiles of concrete, in which sheets 
of wire-cloth are embedded, have been introduced. To our 
mind, the value of a combination of wire-cloth and concrete, 
as a fire-resisting material, is not yet appreciated as it should 
be. The weaving of the wires serves to prevent them from 


pulling through the concrete, when under severe tensile strain, 
thus accomplishing, in the simplest manner, the result which 
earlier experimenters secured by twisting the flat rods which 
they buried in their concrete floor-slabs, or by punching them 
with holes, and inserting cross-wires; and, where the wire- 
cloth ‘‘armature”’ is likely to be especially strained, it is only 
necessary to leave the selvedges unbroken to make it impossible 
to draw out the wires. For wide spans, a French contractor 
has recently improved upon the plain wire-and-concrete tiles, 
by adding to their lower surface ribs made of strips of wire- 
cloth, turned at the bottom over a flat bar, which keeps them 
straight, and adds something to their resistance to tensile strain, 
and wired, mesh by mesh, to the main body of wire-cloth. A 
ribbed wire skeleton of this sort, when buried in good con- 
crete, presents an enormous resistance, so that a room of mod- 
erate size can safely be floored with a single tile, resting only 
on the walls, without any support from beams; and the wire- 
cloth ribs, where they appear in the ceiling of a room below, 
can be arranged so as to form ornamented panels. For roofs, 
it is only necessary to bend the wire-cloth into the shape of a 
flat arch; and M. Cottancin, the inventor, has constructed roofs 
of this sort more than sixty feet in span, and a hundred and 
fifty feet long, with a thickness of one and one-quarter inches. 
Although these arched roofs have a rise of only about one- 
tenth the span, they have no appreciable thrust, and may be 
pierced with dormers to any extent; the stiffening effect of 
the dormer cheeks more than making up for the weakening of 
the wire vault by cutting holes in it. 


N some comments recently made on this system, in a com- 

taunication to the Société des Ingénieurs Civils, by MM. 

Coignet and de Tedesco, the authors remarked that the 
objection often made to such constructions, that moisture, 
penetrating the cement, would rust the wire skeleton, was, 
according to their observation, untenable. Theoretically, iron 
buried in cement cannot rust, on account of the alkalinity of 
the cement ; and, in practice, the authors found that if such a 
construction were made with wire-cloth which was already 
slightly discolored with rust, the cloth would lose its coating 
of oxide, and, on the removal of the cement, would appear 
clean, like new wire. We must confess that the chemistry of 
this phenomenon does not appear to us very clear; but there 
is no doubt that iron, well buried in masonry, is extremely 
durable. 


O our minds, no single act of recent date has done so much 
to encourage the belief in the revival of the proper appre- 
ciation of the value of American citizenship, and in its 

ultimate survival, as the appointment of Colonel Waring, as 
Street-cleaning Commissioner of New York, to which we 
referred last week. We have a distaste for speaking in eulogis- 
tic terms of living men, except in the case of certain foreigners 
and occasionally of our own public officials, and now that - 
Colonel Waring has become one of the latter class, we feel it 
is permissible to express the belief that the manner in which 
he discharges his public duties will be found to have merely 
enhanced the enviable reputation he has already won in private 
life. In another column will be found a communication which 
throws some light on the patentability of his ‘ separate ” 
system of sewerage, the vexed question which has kept one of 
the most distinguished members of the profession outside the 
pale of professional association. 





HE wisdom of the new Mayor of New York, shown in the 
selection of his Street Commissioner, has been further 
exemplified by the appointment of Dr. Doty to the respon- 

sible office of Health Officer of the Port of New York, Dr. 
Doty being a physician recognized as having a greater working 
knowledge of contagious diseases than is possessed by any 
except those rare and unnamed few who may possibly know as 
much of the subject as he knows. These two admirable ap- 
pointments seem to have had a most happy effect on political 
appointments, as we have just learned that Mr. William Paul 
Gerhard, a sanitarian of the highest standing, has been 
appointed Honorary Consulting Sanitary Engineer to the 
Department of Health of the City of Brooklyn, N. Y., the ap- 
pointment having been made by Dr. Z. T. Emery, the Health 
Commissioner of that city. 
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HE Builder describes a new surveying instrument, of what 

seems to be a very useful type. In brief, it may be 

described as a level, mounted over a horizontal circle, 
movable about its hollow vertical axis, but itself supported on 
an axis inclined from the vertical, the latter axis passing 
through that of the vertical circle. In this way, when the 
telescope is revolved, the inclination of its axis causes it to take 
an angle with the horizon varying with the amount of rotation. 
There is, of course, one position in which the telescope will be 
level ; turning it out of this position in one direction points it 
upward, while turning it in the other direction points it down- 
ward. <A suitable graduation on the horizontal circle then 
readily shows, with the aid of a vernier carried by the tele- 
scope, the vertical angle through which the telescope moves. 
It is evident that, by the device of reading the vertical angle 
from the horizontal circle, which magnifies the movement in a 
ratio inversely proportional to the angle between the two 
axes, vertical angles, if the instrument is well made, can 
be read with a precision impossible with a vertical circle, and 
it is thus easy, in running levels on uneven ground, to dispense 
with the tedious process of “stepping,” all that is necessary 
being to level, so to speak, up hill or down hill, noting with 
each observation the angle of the telescope with the horizon, 
and reducing the observations to horizontal distances by a 
simple trigonometrical calculation at any convenient time. 
The most curious application of the instrument is, however, 
that by which it is used to measure horizontal distances, in a 
straight line away from the instrument, and without shifting 
this from its place. To understand this process, which is 
really a very simple one, it may be useful to recall the way in 
which the distances of the stars are measured by astronomers. 
For this purpose, two observations of the star are taken from 
two points as far apart as possible, these points being often, in 
practice, the opposite extremities of the earth’s orbit, and the 
direction in which the star is seen from each point noted. 
The observations being simultaneous, or being so corrected as 
to make them virtually so, it is easily seen that, the direction 
of the star fram each point of observation being known, with 
the distance between these points, the distance of the star may 
be readily found, on the principle that, if two angles of a tri- 
angle are known, and the included side, which is here the dis- 
tance between the points of observation, the other sides, 
which are here the distances from each point of observation 
to the star, can be calculated from them. With the new 
‘‘Telemeter Level,” the same principle is applied, but the 
apex of the triangle is at the telescope, instead of at 
the object whose distance is to be measured. Supposing the 
instrument to be used to ascertain the distance of a mark which 
cannot conveniently be reached with a steel tape, an assistant 
is sent to the station with a graduated staff. ‘he telescope is 
pointed upward, downward or horizontally, as the case may 
be, until some mark on the staff, perhaps at the top, is accu- 
rately cut by the cross-hairs of the telescope. The angle with 
the horizon is then noted, and the telescope, or rather, the axis, 
shifted until another mark on the staff, nearer the bottom, is 
accurately viewed. Reading now the angle of the telescope 
with the horizon, the difference between this angle and that of 
the previous observation will give the angle at the apex of the 
triangle, of which the length of the portion of the staff between 
the two readings is the base; and these being known, with the 
relation between the observed lines and the horizon, the other 
sides of the angle, that is, the distance between the telescope 
and the two ends of the staff, are easily calculated. In prac- 
tice, according to a report made by a Committee of the Royal 
Engineers, the average error, in measuring in this way a dis- 
tance of more than a third of a mile, was only about two and 
one-half inches. 


Stanley-Amsler planimeter, but most of them know some- 

thing of this most ingenious and convenient instrument, 
and will be interested to learn that Dr. Amsler, the son of the 
original inventor, has added to the planimeter a device by 
which the instrument can be adjusted to any scale, so that it 
will read correctly from plans which have shrunk in mounting 
or copying. It will be remembered that the original plani- 
meter has certain fixed scales. When adjusted to one of these 
scales, and applied to a map or plan drawn at the correspond- 
ing scale, the area of any tract shown on the plan can be 
directly measured, by fixing one point of the instrument in 


A sianie ECTS do not often have occasion to use the 


any convenient position, and tracing the outline of the area to 
be measured with the other point. As soon as the tracing of 
the outline is completed, the area is read off from a 
graduated wheel. In engineers’ work, where, for example, it 
is desired to ascertain the area of a pond shown on a map, it is 
thus possible to obtain in a few minutes results which would 
require many hours of work to arrive at by trigonometrical 
measurement. Where, however, the plan to be measured has 
been blue-printed, or engraved, or mounted on cloth, or treated 
in some other way, through which the exact scale has been 
altered by shrinkage, the planimeter measurements are un- 
trustworthy, just as would be those obtained by trigonometrical 
calculations from the scale dimensions. To provide for this, 
Dr. Amsler marks a short supplementary scale on the arm 
carrying the fixed point, with a vernier on the slide to which 
the wheel-work is attached. This scale is graduated to 
hundredths and smaller divisions of the length of the tracing- 
arm. -To use the instrument ia its new form, the plan is first 
measured, so as to compare its actual scale to that to which it 
was originally drawn. The correction so ascertained is 
expressed as a decimal of the original scale. This decimal 
is then doubled, and the instrument adjusted to this double 
correction, in terms of the length of the tracing-arm, by 
means of the supplementary scale and vernier. ‘The instru- 
ment will then read correctly from the shrunk map or print. 
This ingenious improvement will add greatly to the usefulness 
of one of the most brilliant inventions, considered as a piece of 
scientific contrivance, ever made. 


HE coolness with which the German Emperor has chosen 
to treat the architect of the new Parliament House seems 
likely to prove very advantageous to the latter’s- fame. 

On the completion of the building, decorations and honors were 
bestowed on various persons who had been connected with it, 
including the clerk-of-works and several of the contractors’ 
foremen, but the architect was totally ignored; and when the 
Berlin Academy of Fine-Art selected him as the recipient of 
one of its great gold medals, after its recent exhibition, the 
Emperor himself struck his name off the list of nominations, 
and substituted that of a lady, whose contributions had been 
rejected by the Academy jury, and only admitted by the Em- 
peror’s order. Moreover, the Emperor, while visiting in Rome 
not long ago, informed his friends that Wallot’s design was 
“the height of bad taste.” This petty spitefulness, on the part 
of a potentate whose reputation for good taste is not very dis- 
tinguished, and will not be enhanced by his treatment of a 
learned and painstaking artist, seems to have aroused the ar- 
tistic professions throughout Germany. A few days ago, the 
Kroll Theatre, in Berlin, was the scene of a great “ Wallot 
Banquet,” given by the united architectural societies of Ger- 
many, together with some of the principal artistic bodies. Six 
hundred and fifty guests were present, all of whom were archi- 
tects, painters or sculptors, and addresses of congratulation 
were presented to Professor Wallot by the presidents or other 
high officials of the societies represented. After this serious 
business was over, a series of tableaux were presented, illustrat- 
ing the occurrences which led to the demonstration, in a style 
which seems to have been rather hilarious. Among other 
things, a model of the Parliament House was brought in, made 
entirely of bread and cheese, with sausages for columns, with 
a label on it, inscribed “The Height of Good Taste,” while a 
distribution of gold medals “ for ladies only” was made, and a 
large pasteboard representation of the “forgotten” Order of 
the Red Eagle was hung up for the owner to claim. 


T is not very strange that Professor Wallot has decided to 
leave Berlin, where he has been treated with such conspicu- 
ous and unmerited insolence by the person who, of all Ger- 

mans, is most bound to show courtesy and consideration to 
others, and will take up his residence in Dresden. The Butl- 
der says, with truth, that his building, like much of the modern 
German work of the heavily aristocratic and official class, is 
rather unrefined in detail, and the radical alterations which he 
was compelled from time to time to make in the design ren- 
dered it, as all architects know, next to impossible to keep any 
sort of proportion or harmony of line in the composition; but 
the building shows, notwithstanding this, an artistic power and 
resource which will make it always interesting, and it is one of 
the best pieces of planning in Germany, where good planning 
is not very common in modern buildings. 
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THEATRES.' — X. 
THE GRAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON, LONDON. 


HE Grand Theatre, Islington, 
may be said to stand quite 
apart in its character from any 

other London theatre. Situated 
outside the fashionable centre of 
the West-End theatres, this play- 
house supplies the demand for en- 
tertainment to the dwellers in the 
thickly- populated northern suburbs 
of London, but a few yards from 
the Grand Theatre is the historical and once famous Sadlers Well 
php to be ever associated with the name of the great actor, 
elps. 

At present, both of these theatres are under the management of 
one of the most enterprising and genial managers of this metropolis, 
Mr. Charles Wilmot. In Sadlers Well Theatre he caters for the 
poorer classes dwelling in Clerkenwell and Islington, and with cheap 
admission and two 
performances each 
night, he provides a 
bright and varied en- 
tertainment which 
brings crowded 
houses. These  ar- 
rangements are made 
to enable those whose 
labors call them early 
in the morning from 
their beds, to visit the 
theatre early in the 
evening and be home 
by nine o’clock; while 
the second “show ” 

ives those who work 
ate in the day an 
opportunity of enjoy- 
ing their amusements. 

In the Grand The- 
atre, Islington, the 
subject of our illustra- 
tions in this number, 
Mr. Wilmot caters for 
a different class— 
for those who dwell in 
the outlying northern 
suburbs and who live too far from the West End to frequently travel 
there to see the plays of the day. As Mahomet will not go to the 
mountain, the mountain must go to Mahomet. So the Grand Theatre 
was built to form a home for short runs of all the successful plays pro- 
duced in the chief London theatres. It is worked in this way: 
Every one conversant with the ways of theatrical matters in England 
knows that when a manager has scored a success in town, he adds 
considerably to his exchequer by taking his company, when the play 
flags in London, into the provinces. Now the Grand Theatre is 
very frequently made the first visiting-place and starting-point of 
the tour, so Mr. Wil- 
mot gives his audi- 
ences the full fling 
of all the good things 
seen elsewhere. All 
the leading actors 
and actresses visit 
this house, and Mr. 
Henry Irving never 
fails to give a fort- 
night of his valuable 
time each year to the 
delight and instruc- 
tion of the people of 
merry Islington. 

My readers may 
wonder why, when 
writing for fellow- 
architects on a 
purely architectural 
subject, I should 
digress to describe 
the methods of man- 
agement adopted in 
this theatre. Well, 
my reasons are these, 
which, indeed, I am 
ever repeating, that 
each individual theatre must be specially designed for the purpose 
for which it is intended. Here, then, was a difficult problem to 
overcome. ‘Tragedy, comedy, opera, pantomime, burlesque drama, 
one after the other occupy the boards of the Grand Theatre. We 
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have already together studied, even in this early stage of the present 
series, enough plans to see how an opera-house differs in nladuing 
from a house devoted to the legitimate drama, and a variety thea- 
tre from a bijou comedy theatre, and to appreciate the difficulties which 
Mr. Wilmot placed before his architect, Mr. Frank Matcham. As 
we study the plans we shall see with what success Mr. Matcham 
has overcome, what would at first appear, insurmountable difficulties. 

It must also be noted that these were not the sole difficulties which 
the architect had to face. Let us glance for a moment at the origin 
of the Grand Theatre. 

On a part of the site at present occupied by this theatre stood, 
at one time, the old Philharmonic Theatre, a small house once famous 
as the home of burlesque, which, however, had waning fortune and 
was eventually burned down — the fate, sooner or later, of all theatres. 
Such additional land as could be acquired was purchased to enlarge 
the site of the old house, and upon this irregularly-shaped piece of land 
Mr. Frank Matcham had to place his building. 

The theatre was erected, and during the run of, I believe, the 
first pantomime season and the very first week of that run, a similar 
fate overcame the new Grand Theatre as that of its predecessor, the 
Philharmonic, the 
house being destroyed 
by fire. 

Nothing daunted 
even by this heavy 
loss and misfortune, 
Charles Wilmot at 
once set to work to 
rebuild the present 
Grand Theatre upon 
exactly the same lines 
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hh building, when an 
opportunity arose to 
make alterations and 
improvements in the 
new plans, the mana- 
ger decided that such 
a course was quite un- 
necessary, as the first 
building suitably met 
the curious and unique 
demands of his partic- 
ular business. So the 
plans which I now publish, by the courtesy of Mr. Matcham, are 
actually the drawings from which two theatres have been built upon 
the same piece of land. 

Now let us consider the particular features of this theatre. Look- 
ing at the ground-floor plan, it will be seen that the chief entrance is 
from Upper Street, Islington, and that the passages therefrom form 
the approaches to the area floor of the house, which is divided into 
stalls, pit-stalls and pit. Taking this pit-floor as a whole, it will be 
noticed that it has been planned as the largest seated part of the 
house, giving evidence that the manager caters for the “ pittites,” and 
depends upon them 
for the support of 
his treasury more 
than upon the stalls; 
as would be done in 
a West-End theatre. 
This pit is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest 
in London. It will 
be seen there are 
two extra exits at 
the back of the pit 
to enable a rapid 
egress from this 
largely-seated part 
of the house. With 
regard to the stalls, 
I believe I am cor- 
rect in stating that 
this was one of the 
first theatres where 
a tunnel or passage 
was formed under 
the floor of the stalls- 
seating, to enable 
those who wished to 
reach the far end of 
the rows to do so 
without pushing by and annoying those already seated. 

The extra exits for the stalls and pit-stalls will be seen on the plans. 
The width of the pit is 68 feet between the walls, and the average 
depth from the curtain line to the back wall of the pit is 72 feet. 
| The stage is of ample proportions to enable the manager to pro- 
duce the most elaborately-mounted piece in a manner equal to any 
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London theatre ; in fact, when the various companies from the West | THE STUDY OF MEDIAVAL DOMESTIC ARCHITECT- 


End visit Islington, their scenery comes with them and the whole 
play and mounting is transferred bodily onto the stage of the Grand. 

The proscenium-opening is 32 feet wide and 32 feet high. The 
width between the main walls of the stage is 52 feet, the average 
depth 42 feet from the curtain line to the back wall. The width 
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available for the actual working of the stage machinery, between 
outside walls, is 92 feet, and the height from the stage floor to the 
ghcron is 50 feet —all most liberal dimensions for a house of this 
class. 

Passing up to the balcony or second-floor plan, I must draw the 
attention of my readers to the peculiar line formed by the box front, 
a line most appropriate for the purpose; this modification of the 
horse-shoe form has been made by Mr. Matcham, to enable all his 
spectators to face the stage and not to have to sit and look out of 
the corner of their eyes at the performance, or twist their necks. It 
is a form which has proved such a success that he has adopted it in 
many other of his buildings in the provinces, some of which I hope 
to produce in the American Architect. The side spaces are occu- 
pied by private boxes. The balcony, it will be seen, is divided into 
two-priced seats, that is, the grand-circle and the upper-circle are 
both on one tier, and is approached by a “grand ” staircase, which 
also leads to the saloon. A separate exit is provided at the back of 
the circle. 

The distance from the curtain line to the front line of the balcony 
is 41 feet, thus allowing the greater part of the pit and stall seats not 
to be overhung with the balcony, as would have been the case had 
the front been brought nearer the stage. 

This theatre is only a two-tier house, the gallery being placed im- 
mediately over the circle seats, as is seen from the section given here- 
with. The gallery is a large one and, like the tier below, is divided 
into two-class seats, the front rows being called the amphitheatre, the 
back part the gallery. There are no seats in this gallery from which 
you cannot see the performance. 

The theatre is lighted throughout by the electric-light from en- 
gines and dynamos situated in an engine-house in the basement. 

In spite of the ample dressing-room accommodation which several 
floors of these rooms would appear to provide, so large is the com- 
pany sometimes performing at this house, that at the present mo- 
ment extensive additional premises are being added to the theatre 
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for more scene-dock room, new scene-painting rooms and wardrobes, 

and the present scene-painting room is to be made into two more 

floors of dressing-rooms. All these additions are in excess of the 

area shown upon the accompanying plans, which represent the build- 

ing as designed and carried out by the architect, Mr. Frank Mat- 

cham. E. A. E. Wooprow. 
(To be continued.) 


RESTORING HEIDELBERG CastLe.— The Government of Baden has 
voted 225,000 marks for renovating the ruins of the Heidelberg Castle. 
— N. Y. Evening Post. 


URE.? 

most neglected phase of medieval archeology 
F is that which relates to the dwelling. Archi- 

tectural histories are scarcely better, down to 

the time of the Renaissance, than histories of 

religious architecture. With the Renaissance, 
the dwelling-house in its many forms assumed so 
important an aspect that it has been absolutely 
necessary for our historians to give some attention to it. But for 
the time previous to the Renaissance little has been done. Of Eng- 
lish books there is almost less than nothing in the way of litera- 
ture. Fergusson, who, notwithstanding his many obvious faults, 
has produced the most considerable history of architecture in Eng- 
lish, refers to the quantity of ancient domestic architecture, especially 
that in France, but makes no use of it. Von Reber, in his admirable 
hand-books, scarcely does more than mention domestic architecture 
by name, while Mr. Moore, an American writer, does not refer to 
this phase of architecture at all in his work so broadly titled “ Char- 
acter and Development of Gothic Architecture.” Certain phases of 
ancient domestic architecture in England have been well studied 
and published, and there is, perhaps, little to be done in that country, 
save in the direction of publishing further detail. 

But it is not altogether correct to say that nothing has been done; 
a good deal has been accomplished, and is being accomplished, which 
is important to remember; but, as yet, there has been no general 
survey of the whole field of domestic architecture from the earliest 
times down to the end of the last century. My object in the present 
note — for it is much too fragmentary to deserve the name of paper 
—is simply to direct attention to this somewhat neglected phase of 
architectural history and to suggest one or two plans for work in it. 

Personally, I have no actual acquaintance with ancient domestic 
architecture outside of France, and | am, therefore, chiefly concerned 
with that country. Last summer [ visited many out-of-the-way places 
in France, and was quite unprepared for the enormous number of 
houses of all sorts that | met with in my wanderings. Not all 
of these were of historical value; many of them were without special 
artistic or picturesque value, though their general effect, when seen 
up narrow streets or in small bits, was intensely picturesque ; a good 
deal has been injured by restorations, by rebuildings and by repairs, 
until sometimes only a window-frame or a huge column remained to 
tell or to suggest what the original structure was like. By far the 
larger part of these ancient buildings are unstudied and unknown. 
Even the photographic series of the Commission of Historical Monu- 
ments contain but a few of them. 

For example: the new catalogue of M. Robert, the official pho- 
tographer to the Commission, which has just been published, con- 
tains but seven photographs of the old buildings of the town of 
Montferrand, and two ot these are details of whole structures included 
in the other photographs. ‘This town of Montferrand, which is not 
inaccessible at all, being reached in a few minutes by electric railway 
from Clermont, is full of old houses, scarcely any buildings of impor- 
tance having been erected there since the sixteenth century. 1 do 
not wish to hint that all its structures are of great interest; many 
of them are not; but several are very important, with interesting 
courts, and which well deserve attentive study. Of Sarlat, which is 
one of the most picturesque and strange towns in France; in some 
respects the most striking place I have seen, M. Robert offers but 
four photographs, though am sure he could have gathered forty 
easier than the trouble it must have been to have picked out the four. 
Of Mirepoix, M. Robert has but one photograph, and while that, 
fortunately enough, is the most striking and interesting house in the 
town, there are many others interesting, perhaps more singular than 
interesting, and the great square of the city is certainly one of the 
most remarkable in Europe. And I might take up fifty towns and 
make the same report on them: scarcely a village in France that 
does not contain some type of ancient house-architecture of more or 
less interest. And while speaking of the subject of photographs, 
it may be well to mention that almost nothing is done by local 
photographers. In some few localities where there are well-known 
curiosities that are visited by occasional tourists, small photographs 
can be had of scarce more value than the simplest souvenirs. Any- 
thing like adequate photographing by local photographers is quite 
unknown. 

It is entirely natural that France, and, indeed, all the less visited 
and therefore less changed parts of the Continent, should abound in 
examples of ancient domestic architecture. For a single church 
there would be, and is, a hundred or more houses. So far as vol- 
ume goes, there is no comparison between ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture, though the quality is necessarily different. Houses, as 
works of art, do not approach churches in this respect, and in those 
attempted histories of architecture in which the study of form is 
made the dominant question, it is perhaps natural that the more 
ornamental structures should receive more attention than the 
more useful though the less ornate. Still, though the reason for 
this difference in treatment is apparent enough, there is no reason 
why, in this enlightened epoch, when everything that throws light 
on the development of human culture is eagerly studied and inves- 
tigated, we should continue to close our eyes to the quantity of 
domestic architecture that has come down from previous times. 


1A Paper read before the Arch:eological Institute of America in Philadelphia, 
December 29, 1894, by Mr. Barr Ferree. 
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Obviously, the circumstance that many of these dwellings have 


been repaired almost beyond recognition; that many of them are 
still inhabited; that many of them have lost their real artistic in- 
terest, has had much to do with the neglect with which they have 
been treated. The traveller who goes among them needs no imagi- 
nation to reproduce the life of the Middle Ages, save the costume of 
the people. Climb the hill of Le Puy to its strange cathedral, and 
in its vertical streets one can almost smell the thirteenth century. 
Walk along the streets of Tulle and of Sarlat, and you can feel the 
intense cold dampness oozing out of the houses as it has oozed for 
hundreds of years. Go into Sisteron and see the narrow, ugly 
alleys, arched over, until, in broad daylight, one has almost to feel 
one’s way, and you will realize what life in the Middle Ages must have 
been so far as the dwelling-house was concerned. | 

But I am not arguing fora revivication of the Middle Ages; all I 
wish to do is to point out this neglected phase of archeological study 
and to hint at its exceeding richness. I have already referred to the 
relatively slight attempts to perpetuate this work in the photographs 
of the Commission of Historical Monuments. What has been done 
otherwise? 

In some respects, a good deal. That is to say, French archmo- 
logical literature contains a good number of monographs on medi- 
seval houses of one form or another. But these are mostly impor- 
tant houses. Now this is not what I suggest studying at all, but the 
unimportant ones, and I am sure the student who ventures into this 
field will have rich returns for his labors. But these monographs 
are scattered through the many publications of the French archexo- 
logical societies, which we in America scarcely see at all, and which 
even in France are not well circulated. And, furthermore, these 
studies are undertaken without any special reference to system, to 
locality, to bearing upon other studies, or even to the history of do- 
mestic architecture asa whole. The great desideratum is systematic 
study on an extended scale. 

My chief suggestion is, briefly, this: Nearly all the more important 
cities of the French Departments have an archeological society, 
whose special purpose is the study of the archeology of its immedi- 
ate vicinity. Now, if these societies were to divide up France into 
a series of districts, for the study of its domestic architecture, if each 
would take its own neighborhood, and institute or encourage ex- 
tended study of its domestic monuments, it would be possible, with 
systematic and organized work, to accomplish a vast deal in a few 
years, even though each society only took up a few buildings at a 
time. Most of these organizations publish bulletins or memoirs, and 
it would add no greater cost to their expenditures to publish reports 
on these buildings, and thus make common property to the whole 
world a rich field of study whose value they as yet scarcely know 
themselves, and which certainly has been no morethan gently touched. 

Such work should include, first of all, photographing of the build- 
ing in every important aspect, or in any aspect which could, in any 
way, be considered important or useful. Even if these photographs 
were never published, the fact that somewhere they could be found, 
and that negatives were in existence, would be something of value. 
Important dwellings should be measured and be carefully drawn to 
scale; and all, important or not, should have their plans drawn. 
Wherever possible, life histories should be collected ; that is to say, 
repairs, alterations and changes noted, and an actual record made of 
their present condition. Photographs, drawings and notes must be 
ample and complete, for work in this neglected field to be valuable or 
worth undertaking. 

I suggested at the outset the making of these studies down to the 
close of the last century. Archzologists who are more familiar with 
events prior to the birth of Christ than with those that transpired 
after it, may think this too wide a limit for archsological study. 
But archeological study should not be incomplete, if there are later 
works to supplement it, and the archeologist who will devote his 
time to the study of the house may well be asked and expected to 
continue his research down to the latest times. The architecture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, even in the ecclesiastical 
form, is scarcely studied ; how much more important is it, therefore, 
that we try to make the most of its houses. ere, again, France is 
very rich; two cities, Toulouse and Bordeaux, and especially the for- 
mer, being exceedingly rich in monuments of these dates. No one 
studies these; their forms, their relations to previous dwellings, their 
influence upon the form of our own dwellings, is scarcely known. 
The architectural type is not beautiful, and in many instances 
scarcely pleasing; I would rather call it interesting, as every sort of 
structure must be that illustrates any phase of human culture. 

While speaking of Toulouse, I may be permitted to refer to a work 
recently published in that city that illustrates, in one aspect, the 
sort of work we need to see applied to every townin Europe. In 
“T,’ Album des Monuments et de l’Art ancien du Midi,’’ of which the 
first Part was brought out by the Société Archéologique du Midi 
de la France, of Toulouse, in 1894, there was printed an archeologi- 
cal map of the city, in which the houses of different dates were care- 
fully marked, so that the student can, at a glance, tell exactly what 
buildings of each century are in Toulouse and where they are situ- 
ated. re is needless to point out the utility of a work such as this. 
A series of such maps for the chief cities of the Continent would be 
of the greatest value and interest. | 

I have no doubt but that those familiar with the architecture of 
Europe outside of France will agree with me that much the condi- 
tion T have outlined for that country is true of the balance of the 


Continent. These conditions, to repeat what I have before stated, 
are: (1) an enormously rich field, which (2) has scarcely been worked ; 
(3) many important individual monuments have been studied, es- 
pecially those of the Renaissance period; (4) what work has been 
done has been diffuse and without system; (5) a necessity for ex- 
tended systematic study. 

How far work of the nature I have suggested can be carried out 
by American students, I am not prepared to say. It cannot be 
hastily done, and to be properly performed must entail more or less 
drudgery. American architectural students may almost be counted 
out of the race, though their assistance should be welcomed and 
valued. Earnest as many of these young men are, they want some- 
thing striking to show for their work; it is the beautiful and the 

icturesque they are in search of. I doubt if much can be expected 
rom them through the uninteresting nature of much of the material 
to be studied. It is, further, work that requires long-continued labor 
to bring adequate returns. A study of a single building is scarcely 
likely to have the value that the study of a group in the same vicinity 
would have. It is, therefore, hardly possible, as the archeological 
outlook now is, to hope for much in this department from any but 
the French themselves. Whether it is in good form to suggest to 
them that this work needs to be done; whether it is advisable to 
advocate the general study of European domestic buildings through- 
out the whole continent, I must leave to others to determine. My 
present purpose will have been accomplished when [ repeat that in 
this one subject is an archeological field, close at hand and ready of 
access, of most amazing richness. And further, that each day de- 
tracts from its volume; each day sees new repairs, new restorations, 
new changes by people who have no thought of art or of archeo- 
logical value. The longer this work is postponed, the less there will 
be for the future historian of this architecture to concern himself 
with. It would be easy for me to say I know no more important di- 
vision in archeological work than this, because I am not familiar 
with any phase of archeology save that which relates to the Middle 
Ages. But I trust the importance of this work, yet to be done, will 
be recognized, and I earnestly hope the day is not far off when the 
beginnings will be made. Meanwhile, it would be well for some en- 
terprising person to find out what has already been done. A bibli- 
ography on the subject would be enormously helpful, and would 
have the two-fold value of preventing the duplication of work already 
done, and of showing, by contrast, how little has been done. 

One word on the general method of study. Architecture is not, 
to my mind, a bare recital of forms; architecture is the result of the 
efforts of the human mind to provide shelter for the human body, 
primarily ; and, secondarily, to make these shelters as beautiful as 
possible. The study of domestic architecture is, therefore, a study 
of human life. Properly undertaken, it brings out the meaning and 
reality of architecture in a way impossible when it is a mass of de- 
scriptions only. Two advantages follow from this: the subject is 
given a real and live interest it could not otherwise have; and, 
secondly, it puts architecture before the general public in a living 
way, before people who now look upon it as the dullest and stupidest 
of subjects. I am not sure but that this last aspect of the question 
is the more important; at least, it suggests possibilities from the 
study of old, and in many cases, broken-down houses in Europe, that 
may not be apparent at first thought. 


STRAINS IN COMPOUND FRAMED STRUCTURES.! — II. 


FORMULAS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF STRAINS IN OCTAGONAL 
PRISMS. — REFERENCKE. 


Note. —The following formulas are strictly applicable to an octagon, but can 
be readily modified for any other polygon. 
F = Total transverse force, from wind, acting on a horizontal plane. 
r = Ratio of F acting on a side of the plane, parallel with force. 
s = Shearing force acting upon a ring strut. 
P = Force tending to deform a horizontal plane, normal to an apex 
of the plane. 
S = Strain in ring strut from P. 
TY = Tension in ring ties from P. 
c = Strain in shards of secondary frames, developed. 
¢ = Tension in diagonals. 
p = Vertical force from dead load and superimposed load. 
6 = Distance between centres of chords. 
j= Proportions of F acting on a side A, B and C respectively 
parallel to side. 
M= Pre omens ; &=reaction at supports; k= vertical 
eight. 


a Se ee = = 0; i < 
—r iteite i ae 0.25 for sides A and C 


1 1 . 
— — n ’ 
f=h=sF r,, for side A and C 


i= = r, for side B. 


1 By Francis Schumann, Engineer. Theory of strains in compound framed 
structures: Applicable to towers or piers, prismatic or pyramidal or both com- 
eee a in plan, subject to transverse and vertical foroes. Continue d 
from No. 988, page 88. 
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When the vertical forces are ignored in secondary frame, the 
windward chord is in tension, as also the diagonals, if inclined up 


from the windward chord. All other members are in compression. 


STRAINS IN SECONDARY FRAMES. 





m= fat seas Ga Ce 
tn == S, cosec v3 R=Rh, = He 
Li fi 
f— F 
A 
! 
zs 4 
! 
| 
I h, 
J 
I 
ee + 
' 
\ 
I hs 
— - 
V ' 
h, 





Sides 4 and C. or, =7,= ; yan 4 ae A 40.5 = 025 
h=fe= vain er 
ee a eer 2 1p . + 0.5 mee 
i = i 
STRAINS IN PRIMARY FRAME. 
De col A = s 2.4142 
S— fe cosec : = = 2.613. 


C, C,= resultant of C when secondary frames are joined. 
EXAMPLE. 
h=10ft. 4h—40 ft. making 4 zones. b=10 ft. F—=10 tons. 
We 45°. 2 409. 
Vertical forces are not considered, being unnecessary to explain 
the operation of the formule. 


STRAINS IN SECONDARY FRAMES, TONS. 


Sides A and C. r,;=7r;. 

a ee ee ee Ir, GZ 
fi SaHSiHSiH pag tenn aee = 1.768 
CSS sao eas oa eee eee hee eal On walee ee = 1.768 
So =f. + $) oT ley at eat: ioen te: eee ee leh eel A a et Be ‘i Bw as Sas tale dey oy et ee Jew a 3.536 
Sy =f & Oe fe! io 6 eisw te ch wi Wet ah. Se fe. eee Oe a ce rat eccet at Gea lan we == 5.804 
Ree ee Oe eR Seater hee Leet use rdeatesa = 7.072 

__ shy __ 1.768 X 10 - 
C= po iy Re Meee ests = 1.768 

$s 3.536 & 10 get 

<-> rors 2 EO ei Rica bohsede ea = - “Da 
= +c - +103 5.304 
= A + ¢,= ee PAST ce ncaa cteres = 10.608 











9 
see au ae — hoe 4.10 608......... ccc eee — 17.680 
G == 8-08 0 1168 Xe Lidl 4 2s ce eae. wd pes = ~=2.500 
fo = Se CSC Ve == 8.5386 K LADA2 ccc ecw cee nee = 5.000 
fy = 8; csc V3 = 5.304 & 1.4142............. 2c eee = 7.500 
t= 8,080.0; = 1.012 x 1 A14? ie odleee one $ iin PASS = 10.000 
m=/f;xX40+/xX 30+ 204+ f,X 10.......... = 176.800 
176.800 
R= um So a Been eile eee eo age Mees ear ee eS wee aa = 1 
2 ; a 17.680 
Side B. 
Fr. 
(eS j555 == io Od Sirah Dame Cie Se ae geese = 2.50 
Nia ache crtet ate at agin, aetorucanedowins - wededadeey hae > AWS Sk deiates = 2.50 
SSeS acai Feo oi Shae w an dneearsaes = 5.00 
§:; =F; + 8, OOO Oa ee ee LA eee ete ee ele ae — 7.00 
Sy =, + 83 OW OO 0 OL fe aw ee ee ee we eee ee She 5 SPS re eete: “ale ss 10.00 
Sh, 2.50.” 10 
¢, = oS a SW ee eee ke See ow G == 
=" G —= 2.50 
OC 
ae POs dans an taticteteNeeee. hac. — 7.50 
7.50 10 ‘ 
C= eee Se TOO tue ete ele gd: Beste tin ek guna oe = 15.00 
10 
0, 
¢= m 7 — SEO UGS etait ghd dient Seca oie Niet = 25.00 
be O50 SOTA oes eho: whale otietacn acted = 8.5355 
PE 500 WAIAD coc peta loin de wed  ieccOsecns = 7,0710 
Ui FOO De AVA eis eee at es ante ear ialia denen? = 10.6065 
b= 1000 5 A ATA Se a5 erred OP a peste Tee wtiucth avons = 14.1420 
m=fixX40+ f/x 3047, x 20+ f, & 10.......... = 250,000 
R = ue — 250 — 9 r 
b foe oe eS eee Sin. “wih Saks ar ea na = 25.00 
SUMMATION OF STRAINS IN CHORDS: 
eS compression. — = tension. 
Zone. Side A,chord C.. | ‘Side C, chord C, 
L | 2 AO / —+ 1.768 
IT. | =— 1.768 — a 5.304 
III. =— 5.804 a7 10.608 
IV. =— 10.608 aan +- 17.680 
R. —= — 17.680 = + 17.680 
Zone. Side B, chord C | ~— Side B,chordC,, 
L460 Sek a pes go) 2.500 
II. 5.304— 2.50 — 2.804 1.00 — 1.768 — af 5.732 
IIT. 10.608— 7.50— 3.108 | 15.00 — 5.304 — + 9.696 
IV. 17.680 — 15.00 — 2.680 25.00 — 10.608 — 14.392 
R. 17.680 — 25.00 — — 7.320 25.00 — 17.680 — 7.320 


RING TIES AND STRUTS. 


iy 3.54 
T= : X 2.41412 — 4.273 tension. 


3.04 
y= = 2.613 = 4.625 compression. 


DETERMINATION OF STRAINS IN PYRAMIDS, OCTAGONAL IN 
PLANS. — ANALYTICAL FORMULAS. — REFERENCE. 


# = Total transverse force, from wind, acting on a horizontal plane. 
J = Proportion of F' acting on a side A, B and C respectively, 
parallel to side. ; 
r = Ratio of F acting on a side parallel with force. 
m = Bending-moment at joint in question, secondary frame. 
c = Strain in chords, secondary frame. 
C = Strain in chords, primary frame, resultants of c. 
S = Shearing force at joint in question. 
s = Strain in ring strut; to which add component from vertical 
load. 
¢ = Strain in diagonal. 
K = Horizontal component from c; windward chord. 
k = Horizontal component from c; leeward chord. 
R = Reaction in plane of development. 
V = Vertical component of R when side or secondary frame is in- 
clined to final position in structure. 
h = Height from joint in question to f,; measured from mag. 
x = Perpendicular from opposite apex to chord; lever arm. 
a° = Angle of plane, embracing diagonal, with direction of force W. 
u’ == Inclination of a side with a vertical. ava 
y' = Angle between a borizontal and diagonal, or strut when in- 
clined. 
Y’ = Inclination of a chord with a vertical, on a radial plane. 
z° = Inclination of a chord to a vertical; side developed. 
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Aae B. 
Diagram of Strain fren Tensverre [ere 6 


@ 


Deagramn of Strains tt Rang Strats : pacientes 
| | i e<TY S TRAINS IN: COMPOUND FRAMED: 
ial rs pan of Diagrarn of Stpatnt trom Force P STRUCTUKLS 
yver% Faces, Deformation of Plane. *FRUSTUM: OPA: PYRAMID - 
, @ OCTAGONAL IN PLAN- 
Tanwar : E-. Vertical: 
FORCES. 





STRAINS IN SECONDARY FRAMES, FROM TRANSVERSE FORCE, | Sp= (Sa— An— fn) 
v 
gipEs, A, B anD C. tn = (So— Kun — kn 41) See yo; 


C. and C; = resultant of c. 
V=Reosw’. 

The transverse force causes tension in the windward chord and com- 
pression in the leeward; ring struts are in compression and diagonals 
in tension. 

Side A. Side B. Side C. 
flee OO nd) epee eh EN aaa Sit pe aa SE 
cos’ a, + cos* ag + 1 cos® a, + cos*a,+ 1’ cos* a, +- cos* u, +1 


FOR THE APEX PORTION. 








| 
| 
ape e 
cos* 45° 1 cos” 45° 
pe 008 88 0.95: rye — 0.503 = = 0.05.7 
: L "~~ 1-2 cos* 45° 7 2 T+2 cos? 45° 7 OE YA 2 cos? 45° vee 
| oo r = ia le ; 
| I= 5 ¢o345°™! J=3" T= » cos 450"? 
| 
Note: r, and ry varies for each zone; r, remains constant — 0.50. P, 
B | see a 
aa a I be 773 syRAINS IN PRIMARY STRUCTURE, SECONDARY FRAMES COM- 
ue rele C4. BINED. — REFERENCE. 
<8 a - ® ° ¢ ° ° 
IV | hs | z° p = Superimposed load, dead and live load, at joint, acting verti- Fin 
| cally. 
y ; 
i h = Horizontal component, acting towards centre of tower. 
pia Qe tsey | -6----47”* ¢ — Component in direction of chord. 
ee R. —_ s = Component in direction of ring strut. 
oo g = Strain in lower ring strut, tension. 
Cn = Pu sec Y° + cp_, = compression. 
| C hy = pntang Y°. 
i, = hn sec wu" = compression. V 
be. ; 
i . = cn sin Y" sec w" = tension. 
; ; 
| 
V =cncos Y". 
Finally, the members are to be proportioned for the maximum 
strains obtained, from the successive rotation of the transverse force, 
Vv wind, around the structure. 


The ring ties and their resultant component in ring struts are to 
be computed as for prisms. 


TO DETERMINE THE ANGLE BETWEEN DIRECTION OF FORCE, 


Sam SatSoat faa: vce eeceee. (PARALLEL TO A SIDE OF THE OCTAGON) AND PLANE EM- 
BRACING THE DIAGONAL. — REFERENCE. 





K = cg Sin 2'y 
k= c,s8in 2, = K in symmetrical pyramid. d, = diameter of inscribed circle of upper plane. 
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d, = diameter of inscribed circle of lower piane. 


Then cotan. a, = ee 0.4142 
a> 41 


a, = a, + 45°. 
EXAMPLE FOR STRAINS IN OCTAGONAL PYRAMID. 


a, = a, — 45°. 


Total height — 40 feet, consisting of 4 zones, each 10 feet high. 
Height of developed side 41.784 and 10.446 respectively. 













































































b—10 feet. F =? tons. oH, Fy = 6. F, = 8. 
VALUES OF ANGLES. 
5 TOP 1S.) SEC == 29595 u® = 16°.48’ cos = 0.9573 
Y_ = 59°.06'.. see = 1.9472 tw” = 67°.30’ sec = 2.6181 
¥s = 50°.03’.. sec = 1.5574 Y= 18°.05’ tan = 0.3266 
oa 89,495 sin 0.1187 
VALUES OF a’, 
Zone. | a= ‘cosa’,= cova =. a’;= cosa’,;,=|cos'a’,;= 
—— Sa ere bares y eer eee 
II 6°.10’ | 0.9942 | 0.9884 | 83°.50’ 0.1074 | 0.0116 
ELT. 19°.14’ 0.9442 0.8916 70°.46’ , 0.8294 0.1084 
IV. 25° 59’ | 0.8989 | 0.8080 | 64°.01’ ' 0.4881 | 0.1920 
RATIO fr. 
Zone. | —— r= | r,= 
+ = oink = fad ‘ <—tt- & 
EE SSC J =—= _ == i025 I = 025 ! ty ‘l ae — 06 <=). 25 
T-+2X<.7071" 2 2 1+ 2 x .7071! 2 
498 é . 
Il. 86 84 — 9.4942 }—o5! _-0116_ —_ 0116 __ 9 sg 
9884 + .0116 +1 — 2 2 | -9884 + .0116-+ 1 2 
8916 S916 - ] 1084 __ +1084 
TEES. heise = = 0.4458 | —0.5 = 0.0542 
89164 1084-17 2 re mole sogesiag > 5 
O80 __ .8080—- eee Te 1920 1920 
IV. tre -= 0.4040, - — DS feces ops ae eesti (eae -=—0. 
+8080 ile 1920 + | Le 2 2 8O8O + .1920 + 1 2 eee 
FORCE /. 
Zone. | Side A. Side B. Side C. 
I | é saat 0 sis 3. 0 2 hak Sarita 
; — sy == Use 2 2 a a = : — () 349R 
2.7071 * 5 oO OS | pag ORD Uao8 
4 ~ 4 4 ’ 
: ; 0.4942 = 1.3978 0.5'== 1,0 0058 = 0.016 
II 2x .7071 * é 9 X o 1 2% 47 71 % 0.0058 0.0164 
| 6 6 
é 0.4458 = 1.8914 0.5 = OF card 
Ty rx, 7071 * ) | 9 X 05 = 15 Fas: 1 X 0.0542 = 0.2299 
- ; ; 8 A 
LV, oa 0.4040 22858: |) = 0.5 = 2.0 960 — 
2x Ton * - 9% ” sion X08 0.5431 
a BENDING-MOMENTS. a) en See ae 
Zone. | Side A 
cele Seat ee eta ae 
II. | m,—= 1.3978 X 10.446 + 0.3586 XK 20.892.......0.. 0 ccc cece cece ec ucccccue, = 21.9888 
TIT. ee 8914 X 10.446 + 1.3978 & 20.892 + 0.3536 & 31.38K%............06.. = 60.0415 


IV. M, = 2.2853 X 10. 446 =p 1.8914 l4 X 20. 892 + 1. 3978 X 31. 33% +. 3536 x 41.784 = 121.9662 






























































R= o= 12.1966 V—=R X .9573 = 11.6758 
Zone. | Side B 
Uy ASD Se NOAAB on oan data uevngina te eihualae’ STA a aca aes Reece, — 5,293 
TE | PSO Oe TAA G OD OK BOO ais de oidomn dense bwenwak oeiuieaedleonectec: = 20:899 
TH. | m= 1.5 X 10.446 + 1.0 X 20.8924 0.5 X 81.888.....6.cce0sec sell = 52.230 
IV. | my = 2.0 K 10.446 4 1.5 x 20.802 f 1.0 5 8, O08 = OE RTT AAS way ens = 104.460 
R=T= 10.446 V=RX .9573 == 10 
Zone.| 2” ana Side C. 
"SE | GaeeURORR Se TN AUG oes aha: bcos Re cba amas aeadecral cee. ok. ce ota weg gg SS ORY 
Tye: | vig 0.0164: 3¢ 10446-08596 20.692. 6 civ s naan tani raiws §34 6 on cbenco, = 7.5587 
Ill. m; = 0.2299 X 10.446 + 0.0164 X 20.892 + 0.3536 X 31.338... t pite ele: the 18/8252 
IV. | m,= 0.5431 & 10.446 + 0.2299 < 20.892 + 0.0164 X 31. 838 + 0.3536 > x 41. 784 = = 25.7650 
R= 2.5765 V = 2.4665 
VALUES OF ZX AND @¢. 
Jones | Side A. Side B SideC. 
SW dee Bee 3.6937 5.223 3.6937 
— 2.4823 1.4880 2E0F a AG VNR. 4 AOR 
I. 1 — 2.482 C1 5 4653 ee 1041 34893 = 14880 
: 21.9888 20.892 7.5587 
: » — 4.964! a eee Yas 4.4292 ae = PORE a —_ 296 
if Lo == 4.9645 ' vheas aka 4.2083 Deas 1.5226 
60.0415 . 52.230 3 13.8252 
; ie 7 AAS = —” = 8.062 eS ean Te = 1.85 
Hl ea c “s= 7.446% - naaeg P14 me. 
121.9662 . 104.46 = ie 25.7650 
= 99,9290 py -= 13,9888 Spe = 5? Zs S a tht 
a eae ek A a ler ia | 9.9299 — 19-9207 gbu90 Oe 











SS SS, eet oS ee ee eee 


$= 1.1430 — (2 X .2204) = .7022 
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VALUES OF K. 


1.4880 & 0.1187 = 0.1766 
4.4292 & 0.1187 = 0.5257 
K;= 8.0627 x 0.1187 = 0.9570 
Ki= 12. 2838 & 0.1187 i =1. 4581 








Side B. 
K,= 2.1041 & 0.1187 — 0.2498 
eo 4.2083 & 0.1187 =0.4995 
K;= 7.0137 & 0.1187 = 0.8825 
K,= 10.5207 * 0.1187 = 1.2488 
Side C. 
K,= ‘1.488 0 X 0.1187 = 0.1766 
Ke 1.5226 & 0.1187 = 0.1807 
K,= 1.8565 & 0.1187 = 0.2204 
K,= 2.5949 & 0.1187 = 0.3080 


VALUES OF S. 


Side A. 
5, = 0.3536 + 1.8978 = 1.7514 


S,= 1.7514 + 1.8914 = 3.6428 
S, = 3.6428 + 2.2853 — 5.9281 


Side B. 
Ss, — 0.5 + 1.0 sae] aD 
S,= 1.5 + 1.5 = 3.0 
S; = 3.0-+ 2.0 = 5.0 





Side C. 


S, = 0.3536 + 0.0164 = 0.3700 
S, = 0.3700 + 0.2299 = 0.5999 
S; = 0.5999 + 0.5431 — 1 1480 











VALUES OF s. 
‘= (S.-i ke = hy, 





Side A. 


$, = 1.7514 — (2 X 11766) = 1.3982 
8, = 3.6428 — (2 & 5257) = 2.5914 
$, = 5.9281 — (2 X 9570) = 4.0141 








Side B. 


$= 1.5 — (2 X .2498) = 1.0004 
$= 3.0 — (2 X .4995) = 2.0010 
#; = 5.0 — (2 X .8325) = 3.3350 











Side C. 
$= .3700 — (2 X .1766) —.0168 
s,= .5999 — (2 & 1807) = .2385 





. al> 
oye » . 
tC oer~ J 
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Side A. | 
ft, = (1.7514 — 0.1766 — 0.5257) 2.9595 — 3 1048 | (1.5 —0.2498 — 0.4994) 2.9595 — 2 
t2 — (3.6428 — 0.5257 — 0.9570) 1.9172 = 4.2051 | (3.0 — 0.4995 — 0.8325) 1.9472 = 3. 
ts — (5.9281 — 0.9570 — 1.4581) 1.5574 — 5.4711 (5.0 — 0.8325 — 1.2488) 1.5574 — 4. 


Side B. | | 














VALUES OF ¢. ty = (Sp — Kn — Fn +1) 8€C Ya. 


2217 | (0.3700 — 0.1766 — 0.1807) 2.9595 = 0.0376 | 
2479 | (0.5999 —0.1X07 — 0.2204) 1.9472 = 0.3871 
5456 | (1.1430 — 0.2204 — 0.3080) 1.5574 = 0.9572 


SUMMATION OF STRAINS. (-++ COMPRESSION. — = TENSION.) 


— 


latter. In all cases, enough formalin 
should be used to render its charac- 
teristic odor plainly perceptible. 
Meat, game, fowls, fish, etc., if 
dipped into a solution of formalin, 
remain fresh for a long period 
without getting a disagreeable taste 


Side C. 


| minutes and washing with the same. 


Zone. | Chord C;. | Chord C.. | Chord C;. |Chord C,. | or the odor of decay. Meat, which 
: 4 Sim = $$$ _____—_—__—_—_— has already begun the process of 
I. | —1.4880 | + 1.4880 — 2.1041 = — 0.6161 | + 2.1041 — 1.4880 = + 0.6161 | + 1.4880 | disintegration, and is only in the 
IT. | — 1.4880 i: 4.4292 — 2.1041 = 4 2.8251 | + 4.2083 — 1.4880 = + 2.7203 | + 1.5226 | first stages of decay, can be ren- 
III. | —4.4292 | + 8.0627 — 4.2083 = + 3.8544 | + 7.0137 — 1.5226 =-+ 5.4911 | ae | dered odorless by simply dipping it 
IV. | —8.0627 | + 12.2888 — 7.0137 =-+ 5.2701 | 4 10.5207 — 1.8565 = + 8.6642 | 4- 2.5949 | into: tha aelation. far ota Or two 


C= 
+ 11.6758 — 10.0 = 4 1.6758 





— 11.6758 








+ 75335 


Centre of action of compressive reactions = Cr = 
1.6758 & 17.071 +- 7.5335 & 7.071 81.8770 
a = —." .. = 7.0125 feet from C,. 
1.6758 + 7.5335 + 2.4665 11.6758 : 
Centre of rotation = CR = 





24.142 — 7.0125 — 17.1295 
> = 


= 8.56475 feet from C,. 


{To be continued.] 


FORMALIN, A NEW DISINFECTANT. 


technical journal issued by the Bavarian Poly- 
technic Society contains in its last number an 
interesting report relating to “formalin,” a new 
composition for disinfecting and preserving pur- 
poses. According to this journal, which is reputed to be 
the best of its kind in the Kingdom of Bavaria, formalin 
is a forty-per-cent solution of the gas-like composition 
called “form-aldehyde’”’ (CH O H), and is produced by oxidation 
of wood spirit (methyl alcohol). It has demonstrated itself to be 
a perfectly harmless means for disinfecting purposes; for prevent- 
ing and destroying bacilli, and removing obnoxious odors, such as 
those arising from sulphuric-acid combinations, through chemical 
reaction, without in turn creating any odor whatever. On account 
of its poisonous properties it cannot be taken internally, either in 
concentrated or weak solutions. For most purposes one tablespoon- 
ful of formalin to one quart of water is sufficient. An extra ad- 
vantage is the fluidity of this new chemical composition, in conse- 
quence of which its penetrable properties are greatly increased. 
lts fumes are hurtful only when inhaled in considerable quantities. 
Formalin saturates animal tissues very rapidly and prevents their 
decay. When sprayed, it is very serviceable for disinfecting and 
purifying the atmosphere. 

Formalin is admirably adapted for disinfecting objects of every 
description, such, for instance, as hotels and school-rooms, stables, 
slaughter-houses, cars for transporting meat, cabins, and holds of 
ships, kitchens, cupboards, etc., for“which purpose the formalin so- 
lution is placed in any suitable apparatus and sprayed under pres- 
sure. To remove the odor of this chemical, which is not at all 
disagreeable, a short exposure to the air is sufficient. In this man- 
ner, walls and curtains, sofas, beds, etc., can be disinfected without 
the slightest risk of injury to material or color. 

It will thus be seen that formalin is particularly valuable for the 
use of health officers at ports and elsewhere. A solution of forma- 
lin is also exceedingly well adapted for use in soaking infected linen 
and clothing, and in rinsing vessels used in sick rooms. 

Formalin powder and formalith sheets are employed for disin- 
fecting furniture, reservoirs, etc. These forms of formalin are pro- 
duced by saturating chalk paste with fifty per cent of the chemical. 

Floors and other large surfaces are disinfected by strewing with 
impalpable formalin powder, or washing with a solution of it. Small 
articles are placed in chests with the above-mentioned formalith 
sheets. Kags, when strewn with formalin powder, can be kept 
closely pee together. This same powder, or the solution, serves 
admirably also for disinfecting and deodorizing the bilge-water of 
ships and steamboats. 

The solution can be given any perfume preferred, and, when 
sprayed in sick rooms, removes at once the odor peculiar to the 
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The cause of the disagreeable odor 
is removed. 

Regarding the use of formalin 
in the preparation of butter and 
cheese, sufficient data, the journal says, have not as yet been se- 
cured; but it has been shown to be very well adapted for cleaning 
the vessels and machinery employed in dairies. 

Formalin is of special importance for slaughter-houses and meat- 
shops, for preserving fish (during transportation) and fruit, the 
latter being dipped or placed for a short time in a weak solution of 
the chemical. 

While the discovery of formalin proper dates back a few years, 
its valuable properties as a composition for disinfecting and preserv- 
ing purposes have only recently been made known. 

Louis STERN, Commercial Agent. 





BAMBERG, June 9, 1894. 
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oe of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


THE CENTRAL COURT: METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE BUILD- 
ING, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. N. LE BRUN & SONS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


dhe CENTRAL ARMORY, CLEVELAND, O.: TWO VIEWS. MESSRS. 
LEHMAN & SCHMITT, ARCHITECTS, CLEVELAND, O. 


DESIGN FOR A CUOURT-HOUSE. MR. WALTER T. LITTLEFIELD, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lasse FOR AN APARTMENT-HOUSE, RICHMOND, VA. MR. M. J. 
DIMMOCK, ARCHITECT, RICHMOND, VA. 


(Additional [Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE MAIN STAIRCASE: METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE BUILD- 
ING, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. N. LE BRUN & SONS, ARCHI- 
TKCTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.) 


PROPOSED NEW OPERA-—HOUSBE, ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. PROF. 


V. SCHRUTER, ARCHITECT. 
PLAN OF THE SAME. 


FLEMISH THEATRE, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. M. JEAN BAES, ARCHI- 
TECT. 


THE VICTORIA HALL, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
ARCHITECTS. 


CAMOLETTI BROS., 


HIS building, which has just been completed, is perhaps the most 
perfect example of a concert-room extant. It is due to the 
munificence of Mr. D. F. Barton, the British Consul in Geneva, 

who has spared neither money nor pains to make it what it is. The 
hall has had also the good fortune of being designed by the Brothers 
Camoletti, architects of exceptional talent, as may be seen by the 
grand building for the General Post-office, which was erected from 
their designs and under their superintendence on the main thorough- 
fare which leads from the Geneva railway-station to the harbor. 

The hall is about 200 feet Jong, 62 feet wide and rather low-. 
pitched. Both ends cre -nereowell to" léave: spade’ fof. the four 
staircases, which give atccss tc thc auditorium’ard ‘the galeries. 
The hall is also further narrowed by the. galleries. . 'To.these pro- 
portions and general disposition of the space whicjrgontly rises from 
front to back are, perhaps, mainiy due the éxvept.onally good 
acoustical properties of the hall; but there are refinemeats in the 
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setting out of the galleries and seats which no doubt contribute to 
the satisfactory result. For instance, the plan reveals that the front 
lines of the side galleries are not parallel, but slope outwards as 
they near the stage. The figures marked on the working-drawings 
show that the distance from the gallery to the centre line of the hall 
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is 9 inches wider at the part near the orchestra than at the opposite 
end. ‘Then the levels of the seats have been everywhere set out on 
isacoustic curves, so that each seat offers the same advantages for 
hearing and seeing. 

The photographic view of the interior gives an idea of the splendor 
of the decoration adopted. The style is no pedantic reconstruction 
of any particular epoch, but yet may be said to have been inspired 
by such examples as the interiors of the palaces of Fontainebleau 
and Versailles. The ceiling is certainly according to the Louis XIV 
precedents. The painting which decorates the central field of the 
ceiling is from the brush of M. Bieler, a Swiss painter. It repre- 
sents the opposition of the matter-of-fact world in which we live 
with the realm of the ideal, and also of terrestrial with celestial 
harmonies —a kind of abstruse symbolism which is much in fashion 
with Swiss artists at the present time. ‘lo these explanations we 
may add that the tone of the color decoration throughout is deep 
purple, crimson and gold. 

The hall is lighted by 1,000 electric-lights of 16-candle power, of 
which 120 form a crown of iridescent carbuncles all round the ceil- 
ing. Besides these there are 400 similar electric-lights for the 
passages, vestibules and other parts of the building. Arrangements 
have been made for three degrees of lighting. All the lights will be 
on for exceptional occasions, such as the inauguration of the hall or 
the reception of some honored guest; a brilliant, but yet reduced 
lighting will be used for ordinary occasions, and a still more modest 
display for such practical purposes as rehearsals, and so on. 

A point to be well kept in mind by all architects who may have 
the designing of theatres, concert-halls, or other places of public 
entertainment is the following: All the seats fold up automatically, 
arms as well as seat, when the occupiers rise, so that there are no 
impediments to the egress of the public. This is a feature which 
might advantageously be adopted even in churches and chapels. 

As the building is surrounded on three sides by streets and yet 
has no windows, being lighted from above, it offers a good example 
of the architectural treatment of blank walls. The details of the 
architecture belong to the Classic Renaissance of the Louis XIII 
period, but the spirit of the whole is distinctly Egyptian. The main 
entrance is flanked like an Egyptian temple by two massive pylons, 
which frame between them a rich color decoration. ‘This decoration 
is executed in a kind of paste which has all the hardness and dura- 
bility of marble. It is the patent of the Cie. Industrielle Génevoise. 
The door itself, which reminds one of some of the architectural 
features of the Palace of Fontainebleau, is decorated with the arms 
of the Barton family, in which appear a boar’s head, roses and fasces 
of arrows, bearing the motto “ Fide et fortitudine.” Above the door 
stands in the simplicity of Eve a huge and yet graceful embodiment 
of the spirit of music; she seems just sprung from the waters, hold- 
ing in her hands a harp covered with reeds. Three years ago this 
statue was exhibited in the Paris Salon, where it was much admired. 
It has the merit of being a novel treatment of a hackneyed subject 
and an acceptable relief from the ever-recurring Greek Classic muse 
so dear to Philistines, of which there are not a few even in Geneva. 

The sides of the building exhibit but large panels, with no other 
decoration than the good taste and proportions of the cornices and 
stonework. And here we beg those who see only the photographic 
view of the exterior not to form a hasty judgment, for we may say 
it appears on paper much smaller than in reality. The same obser- 
vation applies to all buildings designed in the colossal Classic style 
—that is, in the style where the building is considered as composed 
of one order of architecture, such as the Victoria Hall and the 
Central Post-office in Geneva, and the buildings erected by Michael 
Angelo on the Capitoline Hill at Rome. All the buildings look 
small in drawings and overpoweringly grand in reality, whereas the 
peculiar architecture of several of the most recent London buildings 
gains on being seen in drawings and photographic views where the 
smallness of the details cannot be gauged. But what a fall there is, 
what.a.deception, when we.are dace-to faee with the buildings them- 


" selvesy with their gimcrack and-pettysdetails which we may carry off 


bit by*bit inour poekets, if wet feek sv disposed. 

We beg -London, qrehiteets when they pass through Geneva to 
closely examine tle cdtrstructipn 6f the two buildings we have named, 
for they will find’ tliaf they aré composed of boulders, each measuring 
about 6 feet by 8 feet by + feet gnd more. ‘These boulders go right 
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through the wall, forming a true isodomos stonework, as in the Par- 
thenon of Athens. ‘They are honestly what they appear to be, and 
not simply a 6-inch or 9-inch veneer, such as covers the so-called 
stone fronts of many London buildings. Absolute truthfulness 
seems a very difficult virtue to be faithful to in architecture, as well 
as in morals, and the Geneva walls sin also in this instance, for they 
usually appear much less powerful than they really are. Here we 
constantly find the huge boulders which compose the walls worked 
on their face as if they were two or three courses of stone, a fact 
which a careful examination of the jointing will soon reveal. 

It is curious to see how close is the connection between building 
and the character of the people who practise the art. In England, 
where we use sham stone fronts, keeping up appearances — that is, 
trying to seem wealthier than we really are —is the great social law. 
In Geneva, it is just the reverse; people do their utmost to seem 
poorer than they are, and thus both nations deceive one another. 

It will be noticed in the plan that the stairs exhibit peculiar 
curves in some of the steps. Thanks to this device, which is well 
known in French work, the stairs gain a very easy ascent. ‘To my 
old pupils of the classes of masonry, I may say that these steps are 
first set out on the principle of the dancing stairs, of which we have 
constructed a model last year at the Guilds Institute, and then the 
line of the nosing of each step is deflected so as to bring the inner 
end normal to the well-hole and the outer end normal to the wall- 
string. 

Such are some of the lessons to be gathered from the new hall 
erected in Geneva by an Englishman to serve as another connecting 
link between Englishmen and Genevese, who can reckon already 
more than three centuries of fast friendship. , 

Before closing this communication, I wish to say something about 
the principal artist who conceived and executed this noble work, for, 
alas! he departed from the scene of his labors too soon to see the 
Victoria Hall completed. His name is John Camoletti, born in 
1848, deceased six months ago. 

To our young colleagues, who hanker after studies made easy by 
the establishment in London of a great school of architecture, such 
as the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, we may point to John Camo- 
letti, who became one of the greatest architects of the age without 
ever having attended any school whatever beyond the primary or 
Board school of the village in which he was born. So true it is that 
it is native genius and not training that makes the artist! He did 
what many an English lad has done, and is doing now. He entered 
an architect's office as oflice-boy, and from this humble beginning 
steadily worked his way up to the highest round of the ladder. This 
shows that our English way of letting everybody fish for himself as 
best he may, with little or no external help, is not such a bad one 
after all. If it does not raise inartistic incapables into decently 
mediocre architects, like the French school training, at least it does 
not cramp with its ready-made formulas heaven-born genius. This 
is the last and, perhaps, not the least lesson which the Geneva Vic- 
toria Hall is capable of teaching us. 

GENEVA: November 28, 1894. 








[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


COLONEL WARING AND THE PATENTING OF HIS 
SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 


To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,—In your comment on my black-balling by the A. S. 
C. E. — which is of itself unimportant — you refer to the matter of 
“ professional ethics,” and say that the point at issue is my “ right 
to patent the system of drainage which has conferred such immeas- 
urable benefits on Memphis and other places.” Other statements 
to this effect have been made, with the addition that the same 
system had been used already in Europe. Were this true, it would 
have been highly improper for me to apply for a patent, and the 
Patent Office would surely have rejected my application. It is in 
no sense true. This system was never used or suggested in Europe 
until it was made known there through my work at Memphis. It 
was not known anywhere until it was described in my writings. 
It was first described before the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
by Odell, 1880. In the discussion that followed, Mr. J. J. R. Croes 
said: “I do not understand that the entire separation of sewage and 
storm-water which Mr. Waring advocates, and which has been 
carried out at Memphis and recommended for Newport, Stamford 
and other places, has been practised anywhere in England. In what 
is there called the “ separate system,” the rain-water from roofs and 
back-yards is allowed to enter the sewer, but the street-wash is 
excluded. The Memphis work is attracting as much attention there 
as it does in this country, and the results of a continued trial of it 
are looked for with great interest.” 

In a description of the Memphis work before the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain, 1880, Mr. Rogers Field said: “ There are several 
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very special features in this case which take it altogether out of the 
ordinary category.”’ He then describes the conditions at Memphis 
and says: “ ‘Ihese conditions are altogether unprecedented.” 

In the testimony taken in the trial on the patent (the Chelsea 
case), Mr. Charles H. Latrobe, C. E., of Baltimore, said that he first 
heard of any form of the system in 1880. He had before that time 
never known of a purely separate system, regulated by flush-tanks, 
and that he never before heard of the use of a flush-tank in connec- 
tion with a system of sewerage. 

Mr. Croes, who was also an expert in the suit, was asked: “ Do 
you know whether or not such a combination existed before the date 
of the Waring invention?” He replied: “I have never heard of 
such a combination having been used or suggested for the purposes 
of town sewerage before Colonel Waring invented it.” ‘The defend- 
ant in the Chelsea case did not attempt to prove prior use. 

M. Lavoinne, Ingénieur en Chef des Ponts et Chaussées, writing 
in 1880, speaks of my suggestions as ‘“rompant avec les systemes de 
canalisation en usage.” 

In the literature of town sewerage, there is no record of any ear- 
lier work than mine from which rain-water was excluded. There is 
also no suggestion of the use of automatic flush-tanks at the heads 
of the branches of a sewerage system, and surely there is none of a 
combination of the two. 

It was authoritatively decided, a few years ago, that the engineer- 
ing profession is not yet so constituted that it can be regulated by 
‘* professional ethics.” It is still in a very formative period. 

GreorGE E. WARING, JR. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE OF THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Boston, January 5, 1895. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Allow me to call attention to the subject catalogue of 
“ Books relating to Architecture, Construction and Decoration,” 
which has just been issued by the Trustees of the Boston Public 
Library. 

It is doubtless well known that the Public Library now possesses 
an architectural collection of some 5,000 titles, and that many of 
these books are exceedingly valuable and interesting. ‘The catalogue 
just published seems to be particularly convenient for busy men, as 
the classification adopted will save a vast amount of time formerly 
spent in searching for books relating to special topics. The lists in 
the 150 pages of the book were arranged in twelve sections, extend- 
ing from * Bibliography” to “ Technical Details,” many of these 
sections having numerous subdivisions. ‘Thus the seventeen divisions 
of Section VIII, the * Illustrations of Architecture,” are most con- 
venient for the practising architect, since they place together the 
works treating of such special subjects as baths, churches, com- 
mercial buildings, prisons, railway-stations, etc. Section VII, the 
“ Architecture of Countries,” covering thirty-eight pages and ar- 
ranged under thirty heads, with the sections, Periods and Styles, 
and History and Theory,.are most useful to the historical student. 

These sections contain many of the important books relating to 
Architectural History. 

Section LX, “ Architectural Details,” does not seem to be as fully 
developed as other sections, since many subdivisions might be sug- 
gested which are here omitted, but as books treating of detail alone are 
few? the list is perhaps as complete as could be expected in a general 
catalogue. The Index of Authors, and the Index of Places and 
Subjects are both of great assistance. 

All architects who have endeavored to arrange their own books 
and bundles of illustrations in a systematic manner, will appreciate 
the difficulties constantly arising in the classification of even a small 
architectural library. 

The thanks of the profession, and of Boston architects in particular, 
are, therefore, due to Miss Mary H. Rollins, who has had charge of 
this catalogue, for the clear and systematic arrangement which 
makes this book of special value. 

The architectural books are now being transferred to the new 
library, and probably will not be ready for use until the latter part 
of February, but it may be of assistance to those who cannot easily 
reach the library, to know that the catalogue will be mailed to any 
address for fifty-eight cents. Sincerely yours, KE. B. Homer. 


BOOKS ON ACOUSTICS. 


St. Pau, January 5, 1895. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Can you inform me of any definite set of rules or 
laws of acoustics, or any treatise on the subject. If you can supply 
such a work, | would be very glad to have you do so. 

Yours very truly, Cass GILBERT. 


[As we cannot supply any work on acoustics, the best we can do for our 
correspondent is to say that probably the most accessible work is T. Roger 
Smith's “ Acoustics of Public Buildings.”’ Theo. Lachez’s ‘* Acoustique 
et Optique des Salles de Reunions publiques’’ also may be found in some 
public libraries. Further than this, we will say that a list of works dealing 
with this subject was published in our issue for Sept. 10, ’81, while papers 
containing a considerable amount of practical information and advice may 
be found in our issues for Dec. 17 and 31, ’87; Sept. 27, '90; Nov. 28, ’91; 
Jan. 7, and Nov. 11, 98, and March J, '04. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition and Ancient Chinese Buddhist Paint- 
ings, also, Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Exhibition of Pictures of New England Life by New England 
Painters: at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, opened November 27. 

Delorme’s ‘‘Blacksmith” and Dielman’s ‘Marriage of Dr. Le Baron”: 
at Williams & Everett’s, 190 Boylston St., until January 12. 

Fifty-first Exhibition, Oil Paintings and Sculpture: at the Boston Art 
Club, January 18 to February 16. 

ee by Theodore Wendel: at the St. Botolph Club, January 7 
to 25. 

Memorial Exhibition of Works by E. T. Billings: at the Unity Art 
Club, 711 Boylston St., closes January 16. 

CuicaGo, Itt. — Water-color Exhibition: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 1 Van 
Buren Street. 

Loan Exhibition of Portraits: at the Art Institute, January 2 to 16. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. 
Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
Square. 
George Inness Memorial Exhibition: at the Galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, opened December 27. 
Water-colors of Holland and Venice by F. Hopkinson Smith: at the 


Avery Galleries, 868 Fifth Ave., January 7 to 19. 
Works by Claude Monet: at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 Fifth 
Ave., January 12 to 27. 
Etchings by D. Y. Cameron: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 20 East 16th St. 
PuILaDELpuia, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. 
special exhibition of Architectural Drawings closes February 6. 


The 





EMPEROR WILLIAM DERIDED BY THE ARTISTS. —The manner in 
which this attempt on the part of the Kaiser to impose his taste in mat- 
ters pertaining to art upon the German people in general, and the art 
world in particular, is significant, and calculated to lead those who 
remember the Germany of Bismarckian times to believe that the end 
of all things is at hand. Not only has the press of every shade of 
political opinion been filled with protests against the attitude of the 
“mperor in the affair, but the National Society of Architects and 
the National Association of Artists, the two principal organizations 
of the kind in Germany, composed of all that is most eminent in the 
realms of architecture and art, jointly invited the Professor to a great 
banquet, at which over 500 guests were present and at which the 
Emperor was guyed in a most merciless manner. Thus the chief 
ornament of the principal table was a model of the Reichshaus in 
schwarzbrod, cheese and confectionery. The dome consisted of a cheese 
cover. The ‘‘Germania’’ on the top was represented by a smart 
chambermaid on horseback, the horse being led by a footman in 
livery. The whole was labelled ‘“‘ Ver Gipfel des Geschmackes’’ (the 
acme of taste). Another item on the programme was a sort of a auto- 
matic machine which, when a “ gold medal’’ was placed in the slot, 
would perform “ Der Gesang an lhr”’ (‘‘ The Song to Her,” meaning, of 
course, Mme. Parlaghy). ‘lhe joke, I need not say, lies in the parody- 
ing of the name of the Emperor’s musical composition, the ‘ Sang an 
Aegir.” The lustre hanging from the ceiling, which is known in Ger- 
many as a ‘‘ crownlighter,” was in the form of an old crinoline. Mili- 
tarism was represented by a soldier who was administering a flogging 
to the other masses of the population. At the entrance to the banquet- 
ing-hall, there hung the representation of a gold medal, which a lady 
painter was trying, in vain, to grasp. At the end of the banquet, the 
chairman presented Herr Wallot with a laurel wreath, saying, ‘“* The new 
Reichstag Building, on which the golden inscription stands in invisible 
letters, ‘Io the German People,’ is a triumph of German art.’’ This 
observation of the chairman has reference to the fact that on the orig- 
inal plan of the building, as drawn-up by Herr Wallott, there was the 
inscription, ‘‘ To the German People,” but by command of the Emperor 
these words were struck out. — “ £r-attache’”’ in the N. Y. Tribune. 





ARCH £OLOGICAL OPPORTUNITIES IN AMERICA. — The field of archwo- 
logical research in America is limitless. ‘I’o us it should be just as im- 
portant as is that of Egypt, andin many respects more so. Extending 
particularly in South America, over a much wider ground than Egypt, 
the difficulties are not to be overlooked. As Mr. Marshall H. Saville 
writes: ‘‘ American students have not made as much progress in Cen- 
tral American archeology as those of Europe. Although forming a 
part of our own continent, we have made little effort to explore the old 
cities, and it is only recently that the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University has undertaken to carry on extensive and exhaustive re- 
searches at the most prolific source of hieroglyphic inscriptions of which 
we have knowledge.” Mr. Saville tells of the enormous fields to be 
worked over before the problems relating to the Maya race of Yucatan 
and Central America can be solved. ‘There isnoreason why Americans 
with means at their disposal should not contribute handsomely toward 
the founding of an ‘‘ American Exploration Fund,” to be devoted to 
exactly the purposes of the Egyptian one. There are many competent 
American archeologists who would intelligently carry out such a work. 


—N. Y. Times. 
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BorRNING OF WREN’s WINCHESTER BaRRACKS.— There are-so few 
of Wren’s works outside the Metropolis, the destruction of the Win- 
chester Barracks on Wednesday morning is more of a loss in an archi- 
tectural sense than could be any of the modern structures for military 
purposes. The Winchester buildings, it need hardly be said, were 
not planned as barracks. Charles II admired the old city, which had 
suffered grievously for the royal cause, and, as he imagined he could 
be a controlling power at Portsmouth, he resolved to erect a palace at 
Winchester. The works were commenced in May, 1683, from Wren’s 
designs. The project was ambitious. There was to be a quadrangular 
group measuring 326 feet by 216 feet, with a cupola so lofty as to be 
seen from the sea. In addition, there was a broad street, with fine 
dwellings leading from the palace to the cathedral. A large area of 
ground was purchased for parks and gardens, of which a careful terrier 
in Wren’s handwriting is still preserved in the library of All Souls’, 
Oxford. The grounds were to be laid out by John Evelyn. A river 
was also to be excavated, which would enable small vessels to pass to 
and from the sea. The ‘‘ carcase’’ of the palace was completed and 
roofed, when operations were suspended by the death of the King. 
James II would not meddle with the works, and William III was no 
less indifferent. Queen Anne was desirous to complete the building 
as a residence for her husband, but his death again stopped the works. 
The palace was useless until somebody proposed to turn it into an 
enclosure for prisoners of war, and during the Continental wars it 
contained many inmates. Subsequently it was converted into barracks. 
That buildings in which wood was so largely employed should be used 
for many years in housing a large number of soldiers is evidence of the 
incapacity of the technical advisers of the War Office. More than an 
hour elapsed on Wednesday before a supply of water was available, 
and the old timber was meanwhile vanishing. Nearly the whole of the 
parts used for barracks are destroyed, as well as the stores. The fire 
arose while the men were in bed, and if it were not for their perfect 
discipline, the consequences must have been terrible. — The Architect, 
December 21, 1894. 





ALLEGATION OF NEGLIGENCE IN CasE OF ACCIDENT. — Actions aris- 
ing from alleged negligence are often founded on peculiar facts. A 
single pamphlet number of recent opinions of the courts contains a case 
in which a mill-owner was held responsible for damage to an owner of 
adjoining land from the fall of a chimney after a severe gale. It was 
held that unless the fall of the chimney was the result of inevitable ac- 
cident, or was caused by the wrongful acts of other persons, the mill- 
owner might be held responsible. In an Indiana case, in the same 
pamphlet, it was shown that a horse was injured by a wire fence adjoin- 
ing the pastures. It was held that a complaint was sufficient, which 
charged that the fence-posts were set too far apart to support the wires 
so that they sagged in such a manner as to induce horses to attempt to 
cross the wires and thus lead them to certain injury. A woman who 
was riding in a buggy driven by her husband was killed while attempt 
ing to cross a railroad track. It was held that the negligence of the 
husband, if he were negligent, could not be imputed to the wife, who 
was riding with him. ‘The railroad company was held to be negligent 
in encroaching upon the highway so as greatly to reduce its width, and 
in allowing obstructions in the roadway so as to prevent a person driv- 
ing a horse from turning aside to avoid an approaching train. The 
driver was held not to be negligent when he stopped to look and listen 
within a short distance of the track and proceeded as carefully as he 
could, considering his ignorance of the highway on which he was driv- 
ing. — N. Y. Tribune. 





Tue Liox or BELFortT. — One tiny corner of Alsace was saved to 
France by the almost superhuman efforts of M. Thiers —this was Bel- 
fort. Here resides a colony of at least ten thousand emigrants from 
German Alsace, and here the whole atmosphere, surroundings, and lan- 
guage are French; and I am sorry to say everything seems to breathe 
war. In the early spring of 1871, I witnessed the march out of the 
heroic French garrison of Belfort, with all the honors of war, after a 
siege and bombardment of months. It was only surrendered because 
Prince Bismarck refused to treat with the French Republic unless it was 
temporarily put in German hands. It was strong then, but it is infi- 
nitely stronger now. All the mountain tops around are converted into 
fortresses, and the whole place runs over with soldiers, and seems to 
breathe the spirit of the colossal ‘‘ Lion of Belfort.’’ This wonderful 
monument is partly cut out of the living rock at the foot of the castle, 
and seems always to gaze fiercely forth upon Alsace and upon Germany. 
A slight index of the tension of feeling that exists on the frontier is, 
that no sooner was I well out of Belfort than the French police came to 
my hotel to arrest me as a German spy! _Itis easy for patriotic French- 
men living at Belfort to believe that Belfort is impregnable and France 
invincible; and asa true friend of France, Iam very sorry to see that 
the new generation, who know nothing of war, is being fed upon the 
same sort of lies which proved so disastrous in 1870.— Zhe Contem- 
porary Review. 





Harp Times D18aPrEARING.—To those political organs that care 
nothing what injury they do to business by recklessly misrepresenting 
the real condition of trade, in the hope of thereby gaining some partisan 
advantage, it does not matter what the actual situation is; they will 
still misrepresent it and try to make the better appear the worse side. 
The injury they do to business is incalculable, as their statements 
render capital timid and make labor discontented. The truth, which 
all should know, and which, with regard to the common welfare, should 
be proclaimed, is that while the trade of the country is not as active or 
prosperous as it has been in previous periods, it is gradually and cer- 
tainly recovering from the effects of the depression that overtook it a 
year or more ago, and it is the practically -universal opinion of business- 
men of shrewdest judgment and long experience that the hard times, 
for both capital and labor, are disappearing, and that easy and good 
times are surely coming and are now well upon their way. — Philadel- 
phia Ledger (Ind. Rep.) 


WALL-FINISH USED BY SEMI-CIVILIZED ProrLts.—The natives of 
the interior of Ceylon finish walls and roofs with a paste of slaked lime, 
gluten and alum which glazes and is so durable that specimens three 
centuries old are now to be seen. In Sumatra, the native women braid 
a coarse Cloth of palm leaves for the edge and top of the roof. Many 
of the old Buddhist temples in India and Ceylon had roofs made out of 
cut stone blocks, hewed timber and split bamboo poles. Uneven 
planks — cut from old and dead palm trees, seldom from living young 
trees — are much used in the Celebes and Philippines. Sharks’ skins 
form the roofs for fishermen in the Anadam Islands. The Malays of 
Malacca, Sumatra and Java have a rooting of attaps — pieces of palm- 
leaf wickerwork about three feet by two inches in size, and one inch 
thick, which are laid like shingles, and are practically waterproof. The 
Arabs of the East Indies make a durable roof paint of slaked lime, 
blood and cement. Europeans sometimes use old sails — made proof 
against water, mould and insects by paraffin and corrosive sublimate — 
for temporary roofs. — Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 





CoLLarsr oF Bui_pinGs.— The records of failures in the Middle 
Ages rather indulge in religious than in practical explanations of the 
causes, and so we do not gain much practical knowledge from these ex- 
amples, such as the fall of the towers of Winchester Cathedral in the 
twelfth century; of Gloucester Cathedral, in 1160; of Worcester Ca- 
thedral, in 1175; of Evesham, in 1215; of Dunstable Priory, in 1221; 
the smaller towers of Worcester Cathedral, in 1222; the tower of Lin- 
coln, in 1244; of Ely Cathedral, in 1522; of Norwich Cathedral, in 
1361; and the west front of Hereford Cathedral, in 1786; the central 
tower of Hereford would have fallen had not its impending ruin been 
observed and remedied. The old tower of Thurston Church, Suffolk, 
fellin 1860. Then we have the Chichester tower in 1861. The above 
small list of towers awakens the thought that special care is needed for 
all structures that are carried upon piers instead of upon continuous 
walls. But the description that has been given of the cause of failure 
in the Chichester tower would have been very applicable to many of the 
other cases. The lesson derived from the Chichester fall seems to be 
that rubble masonry should never be used in piers carrying towers or 
heavy work; it is a masonry suitable where bulk and weight are main 
objects, but it is inadmissible where unyielding vigor of pier is to be 
attained ; it also suggests that in any such case a soft kind of stone is 
scarcely safe, even if it be of a sound nature; and the stone forming 
the facing at Chichester, though in some respects a good stone, was 
not suitable for a position where a crushing force was the chief force 
in action. — Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 





Pixturiccnio’s FrREscoes nroveat to Licut. —To Leo XIII is due 
the correction of an act of vandalism that, apart from everything else, 
should make his name respected in the mind of every lover of art 
throughout the world, says the Philadelphia Zimes, for it shows the 
refined tendency and the progressive ideas that animate him. The apart- 
ment in the Vatican that was occupied by Pope Alexander VI is now 
known as the Salon Borgia, and was famous 300 years ago for its 
frescoes from the brush of Pinturicchio, which were among the most 
beautiful then in existence, the most vivid in their colors, the 
most graceful in their composition, but the popes who succeeded 
Alexander VI were shocked by the worldliness and beauty of these 
incomparable mural adornments, and one of them, history does not 
particularize, but it is safe to assume it was,ghe very first that had the 
opportunity, caused them all to be obliterated by a heavy wash of solid 
color that concealed even the outlines of that which had been the 
admiration in earlier years of the artistic world. In addition to this 
outrageous desecration, book-cases were put up against every wall, 
nails were driven and apparently deliberate carelessness was indulged 
in to the detriment of these frescoes. But when Leo XIII became the 
ruling spirit, his scholarly mind recalled the former splendor of 
the Borgia apartment, and he determined to restore its original appea™ 
ance, if it were possible. The vandalism of 300 years ago would have 
appalled a less determined character, but the present pope went to 
work with a resolve that overcame every obstacle. He had the book- 
cases removed, the pavement taken up, and then he directed the talented 
Seitz, superintendent of the Vatican museums, to carefully remove the 
accumulations of centuries from the walls. This was done with 
the greatest delicacy possible, and soon a sufficient space was cleared 
to disclose the grandeur of that which had been lost to sight for so long. 
So soon as the prevailing character and coloring of the frescoes were 
learned, the pope caused a new floor to be laid, made of faience, and 
which in all respects would harmonize with the decorations. In the 
first salon, called the salon of the popes, because of the names of 
the many pontiffs that are inscribed upon the walls, M. Seitz has 
restored a series of landscapes in delicate little frames, all finished with 
an exquisite fineness, but, unhappily, some of them are badly chipped 
and marred from the nails and other mutilations of the walls. Between 
these frames are handsome caryatides that go up to the frieze. The 
decorations in this room are by [erin del Vaga and Jean d’Udine. 
The second salon is known as that of the Madonna, and is entirely the 
work of Pinturicchio. It is grand and superb. Covering the entire 
four walls from floor to frieze is an uninterrupted mass of painting that 
is unequalled, in its richness of color and the gorgeousness of its effect. 
The scenes are apparently painted upon a background of green stuff, 
over which runs a devious interlacing and golden arabesques. The 
frescoes of the third salon, known as that of the Saints, are simple and 
only remarkable because of the fidelity to real tapestry. The paintings 
of the fourth salon have suffered more than any others, and thus far 
they have only been able to restore the outlines of the frames, although 
sufficient of the pictures themselves are seen to understand that they 
were important and beautiful, but this particular salon had been trans- 
formed into a rhuseum ; heavy objects had been hung upon the walls, 
necessitating strong hooks or nails, and inscriptions had been merci- 
lessly cut into the plaster and had, of course, destroyed whatever 
there was. 
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J HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has applied 
again to the State Legislature for money, asking for an 
uppropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars a year for 

six years, to help in paying current expenses, which now 
exceed, by about that amount, the annual income. As a place 
of higher scientific education, the Institute of ‘Technology has 
been extremely successful, and is now at the height of its 
popularity and usefulness, but, as in most great schools, and 
especially in schools devoted to science, the increase in number 
of students brings with it increase in the number of instructors, 
multiplication of courses and departments, and increase in the 
number and cost of instruments and apparatus, collections, 
special libraries, and other necessary appliances for teaching. 
Although the Institute has been, of late years, generously 
endowed by bequests and other gifts, these endowments have 
usually been specially devoted to certain purposes, instead of 
serving to increase the available income of the Institute ; and, 
unlike other colleges, the Institute, which was founded by 
private citizens, only about thirty years ago, has very little 
income from invested property. Considering the value of the 
Institute to the people of Massachusetts, and the credit which 
it brings to the State, the Legislature could hardly find a more 
worthy object of encouragement. While it was in what may 
be called the experimental stage, State assistance was several 
times, perhaps wisely, refused it. Now, by the zeal and 
enlightenment of its managers, and the ability of its instructors, 
it has risen to the highest rank among the schools of science in 
the world, receiving students from Europe and Asia, as well as 
from all parts of the United States ; and it would be a national 
misfortune to have it compelled to reduce its teaching force, 
close some of its departments, turn away students, and sell its 
splendid apparatus, for want of money. 


HE New York city authorities do not show much enthusi- 
yl asm in regard to paying either the architects who sub- 
mitted plans for the new City-hall, or those who acted as 
advisers in the matter. The Comptroller, when applied to by 
one of the latter for repayment of some of the expenses in- 
curred by the Advisory Board in working over the plans, 
coolly replied that the statute repealing the act which authorized 
the construction of the new City-hall in the Park terminated 
also the existence of the City-hall Commission, and with it 
the existence of the Advisory Board; and he had therefore no 
authority to pay any money to the members of a Board which 
no longer existed. ‘The idea that, by abolishing an office, a 
public corporation can extinguish all debts that it owes to pre- 





vious incumbents of the office, as well as debts to private per- 
sons, contracted in its behalf by such officials, acting within 
their authority, during their term of office, is a novel one, and 
is certainly quite worthy to be the last expression of the régime 
of infamy and plunder which, we hope, has been brought to a 
close in New York. The contract between the city and the 
architects who competed for the City-hall was as definite and 
solemn as words could make it. The architects fulfilled their 
part of it to the letter, and they wait for the city to fulfil 
its part. ‘To assert that the repeal of the statute authorizing the 
erection of the new City-hall in the Park released the city 
from this contract is, to put it plainly, a ridiculous subterfuge, 
as every school-boy knows that a statute having that intention, 
even if passed, would be void; and the attempts of the officials 
to dodge behind this pretence simply discredit the city. That 
they have no appropriation available for paying the debts they 
have incurred may be true, and it may be necessary to get judg- 
ment from a court before the necessary tax-levy can be made, 
but this is a very different thing from denying the obligation, 
or, what is almost as bad, neglecting to acknowledge it. 


HE new Mayor of Boston, Mr. Curtis, took occasion, in his 
inaugural address, to advocate the abolition of the City 
Architect’s office, and the committing of the city building 

work to private architects. Although he had no fault to find 
with the present administration of the office, he thought that 
the city would be better served by enlisting the efforts of a 
number of the best private architects than by putting all its 
work in the hands of one man, however able he might be. 
Whether the Mayor’s recommendation will be carried out 
remains to be seen. The last Mayor held similar views, but 
the City Architect’s office had, on bis accession, been of such 
service to the politicians that it was useless to try to abolish it, 
and he contented himself with putting it into the hands of 
an architect of distinguished ability aud integrity. Under the 
administration of this gentleman, Mr. Wheelwright, the office 
has, we imagine, been of very little service to the politicians; 
and as the new Mayor appears likely, if the office is retained, 
to continue the régime under which it is to be used for archi- 
tecture, and not for politics, it may be that his wishes in regard 
to it will be no longer opposed. 


ANY people will be interested to know that the architect 
MM. who planned the library and natural history building of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in Boston, besides 
several tenement-houses belonging to the Institution, is him- 
self a pupil of the Institution, and is totally blind. This clever 
man works out his ideas, as he modestly says, in his head, and 
then sketches them in raised lines, not to scale, but with the 
principal dimensions marked, and the windows, doors, closets 
and projections of the plan clearly shown. These sketches are 
put into the hands of a draughtsman, who re-draws them to 
scale, under the direction of the designer. In this way the 
blind architect, Mr. Reardon, has gained a considerable pro- 
fessional experience. The Institution does a good deal of build- 
ing, and he understands its needs thoroughly, and knows how 
to make sure that they will be satisfied, and he is probably the 
best architect that could be employed under the circumstances. 
It is curious that Mr. Campbell, the distinguished Director of 
the London College of Music for the Blind, who was for many 
years an Officer of the Boston Institution, and has been totally 
blind from his youth, has also been able to be of much use to the 


| establishment under his charge in its building work. We have 


heard him recount his expeiiences during the construction of the 
buildings of the College. The workmen, apparently, imagined 
that, as the occupants of the rooms would not see what was 
about them, it made no particular difference how it was done. 
They were soon undeceived. Mr. Campbell, as soon as any 
part of the buildings was in condition to be inspected, had step- 
ladders brought, and commenced a thorough inspection, with 
his fingers. Al] the plastering was gone over, and, where im- 
portant defects were found, the work was rejected, and the 
plastering had to be pulled off, and done over again. The 
woodwork was criticised in the same way ; and, in the end, the 
College buildings were finished with a minute care which would 
hardly have been shown if a skilled clerk-of-works, with the 
best and sharpest vision, had had the supervision of them. 
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CASE was tried in England the other day, which throws 
Hi some light on the way in which English courts regard the 

rights of architects. It appeared that Mr. F. Lovell Lee, 
an architect, found a lot of land for sale, which, as he thought, 
would make a good site for middle-class flats; and went to an 
acquaintance of his, who, as he believed, would be likely to 
make such an investment. His acquaintance told him that he 
had a client, who, as he thought. might be interested in the 
matter, but that, before he saw him about it, he would like to 
have Mr. Lee make some sketch-plans, showing what could be 
done with the property. Mr. Lee complied with this request, 
and, when his sketches were ready, went to a quantity-surveyor, 
Mr. Verity, and told him that he was likely to be architect of 
the new building, and wished him to measure the quantities 
and make an approximate estimate, with the understanding 
that he should charge nothing for his services if the matter fell 
through. Mr. Lee then took the plans and estimates to his 
friend, who intimated that he was satisfied with them, and that, 
unless his client made some objection, there would be none, 
and he asked Mr. Lee to go on with the plans. Mr. Lee told 
him that he had done all the work on speculation that he pro- 
posed to, and that if he went on with the working-drawings 
and specifications, he would require payment on the usual terms. 
The other assured him, that if the building went on, he should 
be the architect, but he did nothing more until he was told by 
the defendant that the contract for the sale of the land was 
signed, and that he was himself the purchaser; and he wished 
Mr. Lee to send out the party-wall notices. Mr. Lee did so, 
and began work at once on the detailed drawings and specifi- 
cations, and engaged Mr. Verity to make a detailed bill of quan- 
tities, for which he paid him £74, this being two per cent on 
the estimated cost. A little later, the defendant told him that 
he had concluded to sell the land, instead of building, and 
wished him to find a purchaser for it, which he vainly en- 
deavored to do. He then presented his bill for two and one- 
half per cent commission on the estimated cost, with £74 in ad- 
dition, to reimburse him for his advance to Mr. Verity. 


HE defendant brought forward the timeworn old denials 

and counter-claims. He said that he had never engaged 

Mr. Lee to do any work for him, and had never authorized 
him to employ any quantity-surveyor on his account; and the 
whole thing had been a mere speculation of Lee’s, for which 
he was not in any way liable. Moreover, Lee’s services were 
useless to him, as the work could not have been carried out 
for the sum mentioned in Verity’s estimate ; and, if it had been 
carried out, it would have contravened the Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act. He brought forward several architects and builders, 
who said that the building could not have been erected for what 
Mr. Verity estimated it, and considered that it would cost, judg- 
ing by the cubic contents, from twenty to thirty per cent more. 
In rebuttal, Mr. Verity testified that he had made his estimate 
from measurements of the actual quantities, not by cubing, and 
was sure that the building could have been erected for the sum 
named; and Mr. Lee testified, in regard to the contravention 
of the Building-Act, that his first sketches did contravene the 
provisions of the Act in regard to the size of light and air spaces, 
but that he corrected this in his later plans. There was no 
jury, and the judge, Mr. Justice Wills, in summing up the case, 
said that some ot the evidence offered for the defendant was 
not reliable, and he was sorry to say that this remark might 
be applied as a general rule to that kind of evidence. Every 
one knew perfectly well that, when once litigation was em- 
barked in, witnesses could be procured without difficulty, to 
differ, not only to the extent of twenty or twenty-five per cent 
from the witnesses of the opposite party, but, if necessary, by 
seventy-five, or two hundred per cent. It was very unfortunate 
that it should be so. He thought that the plaintiff had made 
out his case, and no reliable evidence had been offered for the 
defendant to show that the plaintiff's estimate was not a fair 
and reasonable one; and he therefore gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for the full amount of his claim, with costs. 


sioner of Brooklyn, died recently in that city, at the age 
of seventy-three. Mr. Gaylor was born in Stamford, 
Conn., and was brought up on a farm. At the age of fifteen, 
he was apprenticed to Edwin Bishop, a noted builder of that 
region. ‘Three years later, he removed to Brooklyn, and after 
finishing his term of apprenticeship as a builder, he studied 


MM: WILLIAM H. GAYLOR, formerly Building Commis- 


architecture, and designed many fine buildings. 
Low, he was appointed Building Commissioner, retaining that 
office during the whole of Mr. Low’s administration. 


HE Deutsche Bauzeitung mentions an interesting fact in 
connection with the Suez Canal. After observing that, 
as all professional engineers know, de Lesseps was not an 

engineer, it says that the originator of the scheme upon which 
the canal was finally carried out was an Austrian engineer, 
Alois Negrelli von Moldelbe, who died in 1858, and whose 
plans and writings on the subject of the canal were bought, 
after his death, by de Lesseps. ‘The son of this engineer, 
General Negrelli, has called attention to this matter in the 
Vienna papers, and the Deutsche PBauzeitung thinks that 
the fact that de Lesseps never mentioned the engineer Negrelli 
in his accounts of the canal * throws no very favorable light 
on de Lesseps’s personal character.” It is certainly a little 
strange, if de Lesseps really carried out Negrelli’s scheme. 
that he should not have given him the credit which he always 
modestly disclaimed for himself; but it must be remembered 
that de Lesseps called councils at various times, of the most 
distinguished engineers in Europe; that he was for many years 
intensely interested in the subject, and probably bought every- 
thing that he could lay his hands on to help him in working 
out his pet scheme; and it is at least conceivable that the 
plan which he carried out appeared to him a combination of a 
large number of suggestions, among which he might have for- 
gotten the relative importance of Negrelli’s. 


of Sciences, reported in the Revue Industrielle, gives an 

interesting description of his experiments in volatilizing 
carbon. Naturally, these experiments were carried on with an 
electric furnace, in which he succeeded easily in vaporizing con- 
siderable quantities of pure carbon, which condensed invariably 
in the form of a sort of dust of tiny crystals of graphite. Tests 
of the black coating which forms on the inner surface of the 
bulbs of incandescent lamps showed that this was also mainly 
graphite, condensed from the vapor given off by the heated 
carbon filament. After establishing these facts, M. Moissan 
endeavored to ascertain whether the carbon was melted in the 
electric arc, or whether, like a few other substances, it passed 
directly from the solid state into that of vapor. Repetition of 
the experiments, using always pure carbon, failed to show the 
slightest trace of fusion. A small crucible, with a tightly-fitting 
cover, was exposed to a current which partly volatilized the 
block of magnesia on which it stood, but the cover did not 
adhere to the crucible ; and even where a current of twenty- 
two hundred amperes, at a pressure of seventy volts, was turned 
through an electrode of pure carbon, although the end of the 
electrode was converted into graphite, there was no sign of fu- 
sion. Nevertheless, M. Moissan thinks that carbon can be 
liquefied, but he believes that liquefaction will take place only 
under pressure. When, by the united action of heat and 
pressure, pure carbon is brought to the state of a liquid, he 
believes that, on cooling, it will crystallize into diamonds. Al- 
ready, as he says, he has been able to obtain, in small retorts 
of chilled iron, small diamonds, having the shape of an elon- 
gated drop. Diamonds of this shape, he says, are found in 
nature, having no apparent trace of crystallization, but prese nt- 
ing rather the form that would be assumed by a drop of liquid, 
imprisoned in a pasty mass. 


M HENRI MOISSAN, in a note to the French Academy 
@ 


PECULIAR railroad accident occurred, according to 
A Indian Engineering, a little while ago in India. Eight 

men were sitting in a compartment of a third-class car, 
naturally with the windows open. Another train came up 
from the opposite direction, and, just as it passed, one of the 
men, who was sitting next the window, fell dead. On arriving 
at the next station, the dead man was carried out by his 
companions, who were quite unable to explain what had 
happened to him, except that they thought he had received a 
blow of some sort. Meanwhile, the other train had also 
arrived at a station, and there the fireman was engaged in 
lamenting the loss of his coal-rake, which had been laid on top 
of the tender, and seemed to have slipped off in some way. 
On comparing the two incidents, it appeared that the rake 
must have been gradually shaken down over the edge of the 
tender, until it projected just enough to enter the window of 
the approaching train, and deal the unfortunate traveller his 
death-blow. 


Under Mayor - 
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THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, LONDON. — I. 


QO the energy and enterprise of 
Richard D’Oyly Carte, London 
owes this magnificent play-house, 

built for the performance of English 
opera, and now converted into one of 
those fashionable theatres of variety 
with which this capital abounds. 

In this article we have only to deal 
with the original conception and the 
original purposes of the building. The 
name of Mr. D'Oyly Carte is as well 
known in the American theatrical world 
as in England, and whatever he attempts, 
he carries out with signal completeness. 
It is this energy of purpose which has 
been the means of providing this addi- 
tion to our play-houses. 

The foundation stone was laid on the 15th of December, 1888, by 
Mrs. Helen D'Oyly Carte, in the presence of only some four or five 
persons whose names are famous all over the world. I refer to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the composer and author of the 
wonderful series of comic operas produced by Mr. Carte, Mr. Collcutt, 
the architect from whose designs the exterior of the building and the 
interior decoration were carried out, and who is so well known as 
the architect of the Imperial Institute, Mr. Holloway, who superin- 
tended the actual building work, and Mr. Carte himself. 

Although Mr. Collcutt acted as architect for the building, it is 
understood that Mr. D’Oyly Carte, in conjunction with Mr. Hol- 
loway, prepared the constructional plans and sections before Mr. 
Collcutt was called in to undertake the architectural and decorative 
portions of the work, with a result that two and a half years after 
the first blow of the pickaxe, one of the most beautiful theatres of 
London arose upon one of her most unpleasant sites. 

Having to battle with an enemy so familiar to London architects, 
Mr. Collcutt was compelled to choose materials wherewith to erect 
his building which would withstand the effects of the smoke which 
in time begrimes the buildings of London. 

For the facades of the building in Cambridge Circus, red Ellistown 
brick and Doulton terra-cotta were used. The employment of terra- 
cotta by such architects as Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Ernest George and 
Mr. Collcutt has done much to advance the architectural revival of 
the Victorian age. 

The site is one of peculiar shape and, following the line of Cam- 
bridge Circus, the principal facade takes a concave form, the return 
eee that is the north and south walls, striking off at an oblique 
angle. 

he problem was how to impart the appearance of strength at the 

weak angles formed by the side walls and front walls. The complete 
and striking success with which the architect overcame this difficulty 
is shown in the accompanying sketches. 

Each angle of this principal facade has been filled-in with an 
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The vestibule walls are lined with white veined Italian marble. 
The dado is of the beautiful marble known as vert-vert, with its cap- 
ping and plinth in a marble of darker hue. The rich ceiling, sup: 
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‘ROYAL: TIER’ 


A. Stage. G. La.atories N. Private Box Staircases. 
B. Royal Tier. H. Grand Staircase. O. Wardrobe Stores. 

C. Saloon. J. Ladies. P. Dressing-room. 

D. Loggia. K. Office. Q. Lavatories. 

E. Extra Exit. L. Second Circle Staircase. R. Lift ; 

F. Gallery Staircase. M. Gallery Exit Staircase. S. Stage Staircase. 


octagonal turret, starting at about twelve feet from the ground, and | ported by plain columns of rouge jaspe, with bases and capitals 


ending beyond the top level of the building in an octagonal dome. 
The space between these angle-turrets — in other words, the whole 
elevation —is divided into three vertical sections by two small 
turrets, or tourelles, 
each ending in a 
pinnacle sur- 
mounted by a fig- 
ure holding an 
electric-light. The 
horizontal sections 
of the facade cor- 
respond to the in- 
ternal distribution 
into circles and 
gallery. With its 
grouping of arcaded 
windows, its deep 
balconies — or log- 
gias — designed to 
be thrown open in 


summer, and its ae. 

° e ; , | eH a 
frieze and cornice rit 
surmounting the 





second tier of win- 
dows, this front 
elevation of the 
Royal English 
Opera -house will, 
doubtless, be ac- 
knowledged one of 
the most attractive 
exaniples of balance 
and composition. 
Over the entrance doorways Mr. Walter Smith has modelled in 
terra-cotta the emblematic figures of Music and Literature. 


> 
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solidly gilded, is carried out in a color scheme of pale cream upon a 
cold ground, and divided into panels filled with ornamental work in 
high relief. Mr. Fairfax Murray’s painting, “ The Concert,” was 
; secured by Mr. 
Carte for the ex- 
press purpose of 
beautifying one end 
of this vestibule. 
The whole of the 
structure of the 
staircase is sup- 
ported by a series 
of columned arches 
—the columns 
being of rich 
green marble, with 
capitals and bases 
gilded like the col- 
umns in the vesti- 
bule. The hand- 
rail and plinth are 
in grand antique, 
the balusters in ala- 
baster, and the step 
in veined marble, 
while the walls are 
lined with Darby- 
shire alabaster, and 
the doorways, to- 
gether with the 
casing of the elab- 
orately - decorated 
windows, are of the 
The richness afforded by the 


same material as the rail and plinth. 

natural colors of these marbles, together with the lightness, strength 

and graceful simplicity of the design is admirable. : | 
The grand staircase leads down to the orchestra stalls, stage-boxes 
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and smoking-rooms, and up to the Royal tier or balcony stalls, first 
circle and ampitheatre. 

The grand saloon, by which the staircase passes, is one of the most 
attractive portions of the interior. This is described as a triumph 
of pure rich coloring, not merely of the painter’s art, but of nature’s 
execution in her own marbles. Pavonazza, that splendid product of 
the quarries of Italy, supplies the wall linings, a marble which is also 
largely used in the chief parts of the theatre, and may be seen in the 
building in its varieties from gold-tinted to almost pure white with its 
strong interlacing of black veins. The dado of the saloon is of rouge 
jaspe, and the shafts and pilasters of pink Algerien. The blocks of 
marble from which these shafts were cut is said to be “a derelict 
that for several years adorned the quay of a French seaport until, 
discovered a blackened mass of stone,” it was brought to adorn this 
theatre. 

From the grand saloon, on the one side is entered the dress-circle, 
on the other the balcony or /oggia, which has already been mentioned 
and which is used as a cool retreat in summer for smoking and rest- 
ing between the acts. 

The saloons on the first circle and ampitheatre are each worthy of 
description ; sufficient now, however, to say, they follow the lines 
of those below and are each provided with retiring-rooms, lavatories 
and cloak-rooms. 

The walls of the chief passages and corridors are of deep red be- 
low, lined above with light cream and gold. The drapery to the 











of the auditorium are fourteen feet nearer each other at the back of 
the pit than they are at the proscenium, the dimensions being re- 
spectively fifty-one feet and sixty-five feet. 

A third structural change is to be seen in the form of the circle 
and gallery seats. These, from the section, will be seen not to be, as 
usually is the case, on a level line, but that the middle seat is con- 
siderably lower than the seat at either end. Technically speaking, 
the rows are “dished” up from the centres. The reason for this 
arrangement is to lift up those at the ends of the rows, so as to 
enable them to see the stage the better, over the heads of the people 
in front, the angle of vision being sharper at the sides than in the 
centre of the circles. Mr. James George Buckle, an authority upon 
theatre construction, was called in to design the “sighting” lines of the 
auditorium, a task he fulfilled with credit to himself and Mr. Carte. 

The seating capacity of the house as designed and first opened to 
the public was as follows : 


Orcheatra stalls. .....c006 ccccccccccccevceccsensescuceucess 270 seats. 
iG oec-o Soo are ee en are ee eek Ho ee Se whack iste eee ees 500.“ 
Royal tier stalls....... a Wd gS 509 Waray 2 AGGSR Yee nee BAe aes aaa eS 242 =‘ 
inst: Cl CG sso acs hos Son Reis ca he kee Sle. Wie EEN s OR ESS 222: .* 
AM phithOntres.c166 oc sces se dakiiwnas Gaeen bees heer eeenss 230 =«—** 
GREY neko hate eines aw A yeedierewoe Vete teas ewer es 400 ‘ 
Private DOKOS 255 oc oon os ow ocean ie iis wee Ue Ewe SG 40 ‘ 


Making a total of nearly 2,000 seats. 


On examining the plans, it will be seen that each part of the house 
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A. Stage E. Vest bute. J. Pit Exit. N. Royal Entrance. R. Private Box Staircase. V. Scenery Coor. 

B. Orchestra. F. Grand Staircase. K. Second Circle Exit. O. Stage Entrance. S. Green Room. W. Shops (now converted into a 
C. Stall. G. Pit Exit. L. Gallery Entrance. P. Stage Staircase. T. Chorus Room. Second Vestibule.) 

D. Pit. H. Royal Tier Exit. M. Stalls Exit. Q. Artists” Lift. U. Administrative (now Scene Dock.) X. Gallery Entrance. 


private boxes and the richly-embroidered stage-curtain are of yellow , has a separate entrance and a separate extra exit, making two “ ways 


satin, the chairs and rests to the front of the circles being of green 
plush velvet. ‘Ihe columns of the private boxes are elaborately 
ainted by hand, and the design to the circle fronts consists of cupids 
olding incandescent electric lamps. The dominating colors of the 
auditorium are a pale green, pale cream and gold. 

In comparison with the elaborate decoration of the auditorium, 
the proscenium-arch is severely simple — being all the more appro- 

riate as the framework for the stage picture displayed behind it. 
his frame is composed of grand antique cippotino marble and 
Italian pavonazza, with small panels of Mexican onyx. The size 
of the opening to the stage measures thirty-four feet three inches in 
height by thirty-four feet in width. 

On examining the section of the building, it will be seen that 
there is a rise of the ceiling, instead of being, as is almost always 
the case, on the flat. This rise inclines upwards from the stage 
to the back of the gallery. In the details of the ironwork, which 
accompany this article, will be found some of the constructional] draw- 
ings of the steel and iron work of which this ceiling is composed. 

The line of inclination taken is almost parallel with the pit floor 
and the innovation has been made with a view of propagating the 
sound from the stage to the remotest corners of the Mone. The 
peculiarity of the site is also said to have been utilized for the ad- 
vancement of the acoustic properties of the house, as the side walls 


out ” for each division of the audience: 
Some of the chief dimensions of the building are as follows: 


Width between walls of auditorium, avernge........ 58 feet, 0 inches. 
Width between walls of stage............ee cece eeees 67 “oO 
Depth from curtain line to back of pit............... 2 GS 
Depth from curtain line to back of stage............. 47 “* QO * 
Distance from curtain line to grand tier box front... 41 ‘“ 6 ‘ 
Distance from curtain line to first tier box front..... 49 *“* QO «8 
Distance from curtain line to gallery front........... 54am“ 6 fF 
Height from pit-floor to ceiling. ...........ccceeecees 52 “* Q ¢ 
Height from stage-floor to gridiron ..........eeceece 66 “ 6 °F 
Height from cellar to gridiron...... .....-..seeceees 38 * O * 
E. A. E. Wooprow. 
(To be continued.) 


CaNaDIAN DutTiE8 ON SHINGLES REMOVED. — Hereafter, shingles 
and pulp wood from the United States will enter Canada free of 
customs duty, the Dominion Government having received assurances 
that the United States is admitting Canadian-made shingles free of 
duty. The Governor-General’s proclamation appeared January 12, 
reciprocating in this respect with the United States. — Exchange. 


JANUARY 19, 1895.] 





THOMAS JEFFERSON, ARCHITECT. 


JEFFERSON, in his well-known epitaph, pre- 
pared by himself, did not see fit to add “ Ar- 
chitect of its Buildings” to the title, “ Father 
of the University of Virginia.” Perhaps he 
did not regard his architectural work as an 
achievement, or expected future generations 
to take the word Father in its broad, general 
sense as Originator — Originator of the University of Virginia, not 
only of its scholastic plan, but also of its architecture. However 
that may be, while he has received just measure of praise for his 
educational system, his architectural ideas, in which he was as far 
ahead of his time as in his educational theories, have passed com- 
paratively unnoticed. 

An inquiry into Mr. Jefferson’s career as an architect, is met at 
the outset with serious difficulty, for there are few data. We find 
that he entered William and Mary College in the year 1760; was a 
student in the Academic Department for three years, and afterwards 
in the Law for five, and began the practice of law in 1767, at the 
age of twenty-five. 

We first hear of him in an architectural capacity in 1770, when 
the house at Shadwell (the old homestead) was destroyed by fire. 
He moved thence to Monticello, where his preparations for a resi- 
dence were sufficiently advanced to make it his permanent abode. 

In June, 1779, be writes: “I was appointed Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and retired from the Legislature. Being elected 
also one of the visitors of William and Mary College, I effected dur- 
ing my residence in Williamsburg that year a change in the organiz- 
ation of the Institution. We added the law of nature and nations 
and the fine arts to the duties of the moral professor.” 

There are no exact data as to what it was intended to include 
under the term “ fine arts,” but the fact that at the very first oppor- 
tunity Mr. Jefferson introduced the fine arts into the curriculum of 
William and Mary is of far-reaching significance, for it shows that 
even at this time he was thoroughly impressed with the importance 
of art as a study, and refused to regard it merely as a pastime. 

In 1784, he was appointed Minister to France, where his artistic 
insight was generally well recognized, for we find him authorized to 
employ a suitable-sculptor to make the statue of General Washing- 
ton, and this is the now celebrated Houdon Statue in the Capitol at 
Richmond. Soon after this, his old colleagues in the Legislature 
requested him to furnish a plan for the new State-house. We are 
told just here of Mr. Jefferson: “In his notes he had been some- 
what of a critic of architecture,” and had declared that “ the genius 
of the art seemed to have shed its maledictions over the land of his 
birth.” He undertook the State-house project with more than 
usual ardor, and applied to M. Clarissault, an architect of reputa- 
tion, and under the influence of Jefferson’s partiality for the Grecian 
architecture, they selected as a model the Maison Carrée of Nimes, 
pronounced by Mr. Jefferson “one of the most beautiful, if not the 
most beautiful and precious morsel of architecture left by antiquity.”’ 
It is interesting to note that Jefferson and his architect were sub- 
jected to the same worries as fall to the lot of their more recent 
brethren: ‘ As the building was originally a temple, and contained 
but a single room, it took some time to make the plan of the interior 
convenient for the three branches of government.” In the mean- 
while, he learns that the committee was about to proceed upon a 
plan of its own. He immediately writes to Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Randolph to prevail on them to arrest the progress of the work ; he 
writes that his plan is not only more beautiful than the other, but 
more convenient. ‘ Besides,” he asks, ‘* how is a taste in this 
beautiful art to be formed in our countrymen, unless we avail our- 
selves of every occasion whien public buildings are to be erected, of 
presenting to them models for their study and imitation?’’ To Mr. 
Madison he says: “ You see I am an enthusiast on the subject of the 
arts. But it is an enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as its 
object is to improve the taste of my countrymen, to increase their 
reputation, to reconcile to them the respect of the world, and pro- 
cure them its praise.” ‘The appeal was successful, his plan was 
adopted, and from it the present capitol was erected. The building, 
however, fails to satisfy one of the most important canons of archi- 
tectural design in that its exterior belies its interior. The main 
entrances are on the sides, while the porticoes, bespeaking those 
entrances, are at the ends. We can easily pardon such a fault, how- 
ever, in the measure of praise which should be given to him for 
carrying through bis own ideas, and giving us a building modelled 
on historic lines, rather than allowing the committee to proceed on 
their own plan. 

As a resident of the Continent, Mr. Jefferson made good use of the 
opportunities to cultivate his artistic tastes. On the 20th of March, 
1787, we find him at Nimes writing to the Comtesse de Tessee : 
‘‘ Here I am, madam, gazing whole hours at the Maison Carrée, like 
a lover at his mistress. ‘The stocking-weavers and silk-spinners 
around it consider me as a hypochondriac Englishman, about to 





write with a pistol the last chapter of his history. This is the. 


second time I have been in love since I left Paris. The first was 
with a Diana at the Chateau de Laye-Epinaye, in Beaujolais, a 
delicious morsel of sculpture by M. A. Suldtz. This, you will say, 
was in rule, to fall in love with a female beauty — but with a house ! 
It is out of all precedent} No, madam, it is not without a precedent 
in my own history. While in Paris, I was violently smitten with 
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the Hétel de Salm, and used to go to the Tuileries almost daily to 
look at it.” 

December 23, 1787, Jefferson returned to America. He retired 
to private life, and to Monticello, in 1794, at the age of fifty, and it 
was then that he began to complete his home. The Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt writes in 1796: “ Mr. Jefferson had com- 
menced its construction before the American Revolution. Since 
that epoch, his life has been constantly engaged in public affairs, 
and he has not been able to complete the execution of the whole 
extent of the project which it seems he had at first conceived. That 
part of the building which was finished has suffered from the suspen- 
sion of the work, and Mr. Jefferson, who two years since resumed 
the habits and leisure of private life, is now employed in repair- 
ing the damage occasioned by this interruption, and still more by 
his absence. He continues his original plan, and even improves on 
it by iving to his buildings more elevation and extent. He intends 
that they shall consist of only one story crowned with balustrades; 
a dome is to be constructed in the centre of the structure. The 
apartments will be large and convenient; the decorations, both out- 
side and inside, simple, yet regular and elegant. Monticello, accord- 
ing to its first plan, was infinitely superior to all the other houses in 
America in point of taste and convenience; but at that time Mr. 
Jefferson had studied taste and the fine arts in books only. His 
travels in Europe have supplied him with models; he has appropri- 
ated them to his design, and his new plan, the execution of which is 
already much advanced, will be accomplished before the end of next 
year, and then his house will certainly deserve to be ranked with 
the most pleasant mansions in France and England.” 

In 1782 (fourteen years before), the Marquis de Chastellux had 
written: “ This house, of which Mr. Jefferson was the architect, 
and often one of the workmen, is rather elegant in the Italian taste, 
though not without fault. It consists of one large square pavilion, 
the entrance of which is by two porticoes, ornamented with pillars. 
The ground-floor consists of a very large lofty saloon, which is to be 
decorated entirely in the antique style; above it is a library of the 
same form; two small wings, with only a ground-floor and attic-story, 
are joined to this pavilion, and communicate with the kitchen offices, 
etc., which will form a kind of basement-story, over which runs a 
terrace. My object in this short description is only to show the 
difference between this and the other houses of the country, for we 
may safely aver that Mr. Jefferson is the first American who has 
consulted the fine arts to know how he should shelter himself from 
the weather.” 

It is easy, therefore, to see the influence which Mr. Jefferson’s 
residence in France had exerted on his artistic taste, but it is also 
clearly proved that this taste and talent were well developed before 
he left this country. Exactly where Jefferson obtained the data 
essential to design even the original structure, it is hard to say. We 
are inclined to believe that his friend, Dr. Small, the Professor of 
Mathematics at William and Mary, must have had works of art of 
more or less value, and that he assisted in developing Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s artistic taste. It is a fact beyond dispute that no amount of 
uncultured artistic instinct would enable a man to develop such a 
design as that of Monticello. No data are available as to the tastes 
or habits of Dr. Small, so we are left entirely to conjecture as to 
where and how Mr. Jefferson obtained that artistic cultivation which 
enabled him to outline the original plan of Monticello. 

We next hear of Mr. Jefferson in an architectural capacity in 
connection with the buildings of the University of Virginia. It is 
not our purpose to incorporate in this article any history of that long 
effort by Jefferson and his distinguished associate, Joseph C. Cabell, 
which finally resulted in the establishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Suffice it to say, that after a protracted struggle and many 
preliminary moves the Legislature, in 1818, established the Univer- 
sity and located it at Central College, which had been partly com- 
pleted, and it is the plan of “ An Academical Village ” devised for 
Central College by Mr. Jefferson on which the University buildings 
were carried to completion. We quote from the proceedings of a 
meeting of the Visitors of Central College, held in Charlottesville 
May 5, 1817: “ On view a plan presented for erecting a distinct 
pavilion or building for each separate professorship, and arranging 
these around a square, each pavilion containing a school-room and 
two apartments for the accommodation of the professor, with other 
reasonable conveniences; the Board determines that one of these 

avilions shall now be erected. And it is further resolved, that so 
hay as the funds may admit, the Proctor be requested to proceed to 
the erection of dormitories for the students adjacent to said pavilion, 
not exceeding ten on each side, of brick, and of regular architecture, 
according to the same plan proposed.” It is interesting to note that 
the Visitors present at this meeting were James Monroe, James 
Madison, John H. Cocke and Thomas Jefferson. We quote further 
from the report of the Commissioners appointed to “fix the site of 
the University of Virginia, etc.,” dated August 14, 1818: “ The 
Board having thus agreed on a proper site for the University, to be 
reported to the Legislature, proceed to the second of the duties as- 
signed to them (that of proposing a plan for its buildings), and they 
are of the opinion that it should consist of distinct houses or pavilions 
arranged at proper distances on each side of a lawn of a proper breadth, 
and of indefinite extent in one direction at least; in each of which 
should be a lecturing-room, with from two to four apartments, for 
the accommodation of a professor and his family; that these pavilions 
should be united by a range of dormitories sufficient each for the 
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accommodation of two students only, this provision being deemed 
advantageous to morals, to order, and to uninterrupted study; and 
that a passage of some kind, under cover from the weather, should 
give communication along the whole range.” ... “It is supposed 
probable that a building of somewhat more size in the middle of the 
grounds may be called for in time, in which may be rooms for re- 
ligious worship, under such impartial regulations as the Visitors shall 
prescribe, for public examinations, for a library, for the schools of 
music, drawing, and other associated purposes.” 


This report was signed by Mr. Jefferson first, and was most proba- 


bly written in full by him. It will be noted that it is simply the 


building-plan of Central College with the addition of ‘the building 


in the middle ground.” It may be well to note here that this same 
report includes the scholastic plan, and that not only in this plan, 


but in the others made by Mr. Jefferson, a Department of Archi- 


tecture is included; and there is no doubt that Mr. Jefferson still 
remained true to the precedent he had established at William and 


Mary, and was still thoroughly impressed with the importance of 


Architecture and the Fine Arts as a study of practical utility. In 
the act passed by the Legislature, establishing the University and 


defining the courses of study, Mr. Jefferson’s pets are excluded. It 


may be that this was done from motives of economy, for only ten 
rofessors were to be appointed, and they had multitudinous duties. 


owever, when the Visitors met gare before the opening of the In- 


stitution, 1824, and arranged in detail the work of the Schools, we 


find Mr. Jefferson asserting himself with his noted persistence, for 
in the School of Mathematics is included “ Architecture, Civil and 
Mr. Jefferson was the directing and shaping power in 


Military.” 


the building of the University until his death. “He drew plans, 


made estimates and contracts, busied himself about bricks and mor- 
tar and superintended the whole business of eis When he 
niversity, he 

Before the 
Institution was opened the following buildings were finished, viz : 
ten pavilions, six hotels, one hundred and ten dormitories and * The 
Rotunda,” or in other words the Lawns, the Ranges and the Ro- 
tunda. The key-note to the whole building-scheme is found in his 


began the task of converting Central College into the 
found two pavilions and sixteen dormitories complete. 


determination to make the buildings a monumental group, which 


should impress the beholder for all time, and incidentally to cater to 
that Virginian characteristic “which would never be pleased with 
anything small.” “ The great object of our aim from the beginning 
has been to make an establishment the most eminent in the United 
States, in order to draw to it the youth of every State, but especially 

he to call to it 
the characters of the first order of science from Europe, as well as 
our own country, and not only by the salaries and the comforts of 


of the South and West. We have proposed, t 


their situation, but by the distinguished scale of its structure and 


preparation, and the promise of future eminence which these would 


hold up, to induce them to commit their reputation to its future for- 
tunes. 
dations, should we ever have had the assurance to propose to an 
European Professor of that character to come to it ?” 

In order, therefore, to carry out these ideas, it was decided to 
have recourse to that most monumental of all architectural styles, 
the Classic ; and it is interesting to know that in 1890 the associated 
architects of the World’s Fair buildings, having this same end to 
attain, sought it successfully through the same channel — the Classic 
style. 

‘The various drawings required for the University buildings were 
made by Mr. Jefferson, assisted by his granddaughter, Cornelia J. 
Randolph. Contrary to the commonly-received idea, there has been 
no attempt to make reproductions, except in case of the rotunda. 
The proportions and the details of the order used were taken from 


some structure, but no attempt was made to reproduce tbat.struct- 


ure, with the one exception noted. For example: the pavilions now 
occupied by Professors Garnett and Peters are credited to the “ Ionic 
of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis.” A glance at a cut of the temple 
will show that use was made only of the order, not of the design of 
the temple. And so also in regard to the “ Doric and Ionic of the 
Theatre of the Marcellus,” which we tind in two other pavilions. 

In the Rotunda, however, an entirely different phase of the ques- 
tion presents itself. The drawing made by Mr. Jefferson for this 
building contains the fo.lowing: “ Kotunda reduced to the propor- 
tions of the Pantheon, and accommodated to the purposes of a 
library for the University, with rooms for drawing, music, examina- 
tions and other accessory purposes —the diameter of the building 
(77 feet) being one-half that of the Pantheon, consequently one- 
fourth its area and one-eighth its volume.” {[t will be noted, how- 
ever, that the Rotunda differs from the Pantheon in the following 
respects: The portico of the Rotunda is bexa-style; that of the 
Pantheon octa-style; the side belfries are omitted; the main cornice 
of the Rotunda is continued around the building. Again, in the 
Rotunda, a circle drawn with its centre in the centre of the structure, 
is tangent to the ground:-line, and to the outside ‘ues of the side- 
walls, as well as to the dome. This is not exactly the case in the 
Pantheon, for here the dianieter of the dom. and the distance from 
the floor-line to the highest point of the uome are the same. 

Whatever differences there may b~ in points of detail, there is no 
doubt that the effect of the buildin s as a whole is singularly inspir- 
ing and grand. “The shadows >f remote antiquity are cast upon 
those beautiful grassy lawns wh.ch form the Campus, or, shall we 
say, the Campo-Santo of the U.iversity of Virginia. There, in the 


Had we built a barn for a college and log huts for accommo- 


structures: 
bined, polygonal in plan, subject to transverse and vertical forces. Continued 
from No. 994, page 21. 


Theatre of Marcellus, dwells the household of Professor Minor. 
Yonder are reminders of the baths of Caracalla, of the baths of Dio- 
cletian, and of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis. And there, at the 
upper or northern end of the quadrangle, stands the Roman Pan- 
theon, the temple of all the gods, reduced to one-half its original 
scale, but still majestic and imposing. This building, with its rotunda, 
upon which Jefferson spent as much pains as Micbael Angelo did upon 
the dome of St Peter’s, is used for the library and for various lecture- 
halls. Young people dance merrily under that stately dome at the 
end of the academic year. The young monks thus escape from their 
cells into the modern social world. How charmingly old Rome, 
Medizval Europe and modern America blend together before the very 
eyes of young Virginia.” 

And we may well pause here and ask why it is that, while Jeffer- 
son’s scholastic plan has been watched with such pious solicitade, 
his architectural scheme has been so desecrated ? Mt is a fact that, 
with one exception, all the additions to the original buildings violate 
Mr. Jefferson’s scheme most flagrantly. Yet, when we examine the 
matter, it is easy to see how this has happened. We will pass, if 
you please, the addition to the long rectangular annex to the 
Rotunda, in which it was vainly hoped by repeating the porch at 
the new end, to preserve the harmony. The principal additions 
of the University in more recent time have been the Medical Hall, 
the Chemical Laboratory, the Brooks Museum, the Chapel and the 
Gymnasium. The Medical Hall and the Chemical Laboratory are 
purely utilitarian buildings, which do not assert themselves, yet care- 
ully-detailed Classic entrances would have done much more to 
secure harmony. The first building to make an irreparable break 
in the plan was the Brooks Museum. ‘This building (equipment and 
plans) was a gift to the Institution. ‘The Visitors were only con- 
cerned with it to the extent of accepting it. The architects who 
planned it, either failed to visit the University before doing so, or 
were possessed of a greater share of iconoclasm than falls to most 
mortals. ‘lhe Chapel is of stone, in the Gothic style, and has been 
the subject of much severe criticism, notably, from Mrs. Amélie 
Rives-Chanler. 

There can be no doubt that it would have been better to have 
built it of brick in the Classic style, but whether any one is to be 
criticised for it is a doubtful question. This building was erected by 
the long continued and most earnest effort of the ladies of the Uni- 
versity, and we incline to believe that when the end came in view, 
the style of design was completely lost sight of in the joy that the 
building was really to be built— that the Institution was to have a 
suitable edifice for religious worship at last. 

As we have said, the Chapel was built by subscription, the 
Museum was a gift, and it was only in the Fayerweather Gymna- 
sium that the Visitors exercised a controlling voice. While no copy 
of any Classic structure, yet the building follows the lines laid down ° 
by Jefferson, being Classic in feeling and in detail. 

May we not hope that in ALL future additions to the University, 
no matter how unimportant the structure may appear, the Visitors 
will bear in mind the following memorable words of Jefferson, 
words as true and perhaps more needful to-day than when first 
written, words which it would be well to have upon the walls of all 
rooms in which committees having charge of public buildings deliber- 
ate: ‘Besides, how is a taste in this beautiful art to be formed in our 
countrymen unless we avail ourselves of every occasion, when public 
buildings are to be erected, of presenting to them models for their 
study and imitation?” —Jvhn Kevan Peebles in the Alumni Bulletin. 

NoRFOLK, VA., May 15, 1894. 
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STRAINS IN COMPOUND FRAMED STRUCTURES.) — III. 
FRUSTUM OF AN OCTAGONAL PYRAMID. 


N conclusion, an example is given of the strains resulting from 
transverse and vertical forces in a frustum of a pyramid, obtained 
by Graphical Statics. 

It will be noticed that in this as well as in the preceding examples, 
the strains are the results of the transverse force, wind, being fixed 
as to direction, hence only one system of diagonals are shown; as 
the wind rotates from all points, diagonals must be provided for 
either direction of the force, the maximum strains obtained being 
used for the other dimensions. 

The great reduction of labor, in favor of the graphical method 
over the analytical, becomes apparent upon comparison between the 
two methods. 

The results from the diagrams are tabulated below. 











EXAMPLE. 
Height = 40 feet. Diam. of inscribed cir. at base = 24.142 ft. 
Load at top= 8u tons. = ss * “ top = 12.071 « 
Zone. Load. Transverse force. 
I. 10 tons 5 tons 
IT. 12) 6“ 
III. 14“ | i 


IV. | le “ | 8 « 





1 By Francis Schumann, Engineer. Theory of strains in compound framed 
Applicable to towers or piers, prismatic or pyramidal or both eom. 
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RATIOS OF TRANSVERSE FORCES. 




















Zone | Side A. | Side B. Side C. 

I, | 1080 io 125 

Il. | 355 5 145 

III. | .840 | 5 .160 

lV. | B29 5 171 

FORCE f. 
Zone | Side A Side B. Side C. 
L | 5 375 x 1.4142 — 1.33 2.5 .5=1.25 | 2.5 x 1.25 x 1.4142 = 0.44 


2 
I. | $x 35x 14u2=1.51 | 30x .5=1.50 | 3.0 x 1.45 x 1.4142 = 0.62 


wi | 2x 380 x 1.4142—1.68 | 3.5% .5=1.75 | 3.5 x 1.60 x 1.4142—0.79 


2 
1V. ; % 329 « 1.4142 — 1.87 





4.0 x .5— 2.00 | 4.0 x 1,71 « 1.4142 = 0.96 


VERTICAL FORCE ON EACH CHORD, FROM 


Load = 10.00. Zone I=1.25. Zone II —1.50. Zone II] = 1.75. 


HORIZONTAL COMPONENTS OF VERTICAL LOADS, FROM 


Load = 1.63. Zone [=0.20. Zone II[=—0.25. Zone III] = 0.29. 


STRAINS FROM TRANSVERSE FORCES IN SECONDARY TRUSSES. 
































Member. Mark. | Side A. Side B. | Side C. 
Chord....... | a | | | 
SUrAG ssc es des a—n + 1.33 + 1.25 , + 0.44 
TPibcsckdaieen \ A Seteme = 94s. | a oar | =088 
Chord. ..... | e—n + 215 |; + 2.03 | +0.72 
Chord.......: b—f | — 2.15 | ==. 208 3) =O 
Strut e—f | + 257 | + 250 | +097 
Theo tv ray t-g — 4.18 | — 4.07 | —1.58 
Chord.... g—n | + 562 | + 5.40 | = 2.08 
Chord....... 1 eh =o: (GD | — 540 | — 2.08 
Strut........ L g—t + 382 | + 3.84 | +1.60 
Ti@saiteauisrencs h—j — 5.65 — 567 | —2.37 
Chortl act etn jon + 10.04 | + 9.84 | + 3.88 
Chord s.. o0 a0 » AR — 10.04 | — 9.84 — 3.88 
Strut i j—k + 5.15 | + 5.29 +. 2:33 
Tie.. ack Kast — 7.09 | — 1.29 | —3.22 
Chord se.cse5% td—n | 4+15.25 | +15.20 | + 6.24 

REACTIONS. (IN Vi#RTICAL DIRECTION.) 

Windward.... d—m | —15.05 ,; —15.00 | —6.16 
Leeward..... m—n | + 15.05 | +15.00 |; +616 _ 


SUMMATION OF STRAINS IN PRIMARY STRUCTURE. — RING STRUTS. 
— (COMPRESSION.) 


Side A. 





From trans- |} From vertical | ; 
Zone. | | ‘From force P. | Total strains. 
| verse force. | 








6.07 











L | 1.330 | 9.13 | 2.61 
ll. | 2.57 | 0.27 | 314 5.98 
it. | #89 4 0.32 | 3.66 7.80 
1) ae 5.15 | 0.37 4.18 9.70 
Side B. 
L | 1.25 213 261 | 5.99 
If. 250 | 0.27 | 3.14 5.91 
Pht, | 3.84 0.32 | 3.66 | 7.82 
lV. 5.29 0.37 | 418 9 84 
Side C. 
Rap eee Oa; ff 
i) 6ST 0.27 | 3.14 | 4.38 
III. | 1.60 | 0 $2 3 66 | 5.58 
IV. 233 | 0.37 | 418 ; 6.88 
RING TIES. (TENSION.) 
Zone. | I. | HI. | Ill. | LV. 
Strain....| 241 =| 290 | 888 | 3.86 





















































Zone I. | From transverse force. | From vertical force. | Total strain. 
C, 1018 | 4-10.13 
. +. 2.15 10.13 | 12.28 
C; | + 2.03 10.13 | 12.16 
c + 0:72 10.13 | 10.85 
Zone II. | 
Cs — 215 + 11.40 : 9.25 
2 | 3.59 11.40 | 14.99 
C, 4.68 11.40 | 16.08 
4 + 2.03 + 11.40 | + 18.48 
Zone III. | 
C; — 5.62 + 12.92 + 7.30 
CG; + 4.64 12.92 + 17.56 
C; + 7.81 12.92 + 20.73 
‘ + 3.88 + 12.92 + 16.80 
Zone IV. | 
Ci — 10.04 | + 14.69 + 4.65 
Cr + 5.41 14.69 + 20.10 
al + 11.32 14.69 + 26.01 
ee I + 6.24 14.69 | + 20.93 
FINAL REACTIONS. 
| R, R, | R, i R, “- 
a ees es en ee ee a) ae 
From transverse forces. | — 15.05 0.05 | 8 84 | 6.16 
From vertical forces... | + 16.50 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 
"ObiG feed esse + 1.45 | + 16.55 | + 25.44 | + 22.66 


FINAL REMARKS. 


What at first appears a complicated and indeterminate problem 
in compound structures, can be solved strictly in accordance with 
the laws of statics, by a proper subdivision into secondary parts and 
a proper allotment of the external force to each. 

The strains obtained will be found to conform to the deformation 
in the respective panels, that is, the stresses will be in proportion to 
the strains when the members are dimensioned to be within the 
limits of elasticity of the materials of which they are composed. 

The effect from variations in temperature are ignored, because 
structures, of the kind treated, are free to change form in all direc- 
tions, from the base up, without altering the proportions. 

Serious alterations would occur, causing indeterminate secondary 
strains, from changes in the levels of the foundations, or from differ- 
ences in the expansion or contraction, from temperature, between 
the points of support, bearing on masonry, and the lower tiers of 
ring struts. No amount of calculation could provide for such con- 
tingencies, which must be met by a proper form of construction, the 
metal portion being so designed as to move freely upon the founda- 
tions, which themselves must be ample to maintain their respective 
levels, when the strains come upon them. 

The adjustment of the diagonals by means of sleeve nuts, or 
swivels, must be carefully attended to, so that no excessive initial 
strains result. 

The methods outlined for polygonal towers are applicable for 
analogous forms of structures, such as hemispherical domes or conical 
roofs, no matter what shape in plan. 


DE LESSEPS. 


FENGISEERIN G for December 28, ’94, closes a long, interesting 

and detailed account of the great work done by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps in the following remarkably — for an English writer — sym- 
pathetic language : 

Would that we could close our narrative at this point, adding noth- 
ing except that le grand Frangais died full of years and honors! 
Surely the gods must have loved this man, who resembled the heroes 
of Olympus so closely in his magnificent courage, his unbounded faith 
in himself, his reckless expenditure, his unconquerable resolution, 
and his never-failing resource. Yet, so far from snapping the thread 
of his life when he was young, they allowed it to run on far beyond 
the allotted length for humanity, giving him unnecessary years in 
which to besmirch his fair fame, and carry loss and misery into 
thousands of homes. One would be glad to avoid saying anything 
about the Panama scheme, but unfortunately it cannot be passed 
over without comment. Further, it is useful in illustrating the char- 
acter of De Lesseps, showing the weakness of his qualities just as 
the Suez scheme displayed their strength. It was as grand to see 
one man defying the Governments of Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey, and carrying out his projects in spite of them, as it was 
pitiful to see him assuming the same attitude regarding the forces 
of nature, and being broken by their invincible power. Yet it was 
the same mental characteristics that controlled him on each occasion. 
His boundless self-confidence and his magnetic personality beat down 
the obstacles raised by politicians and financiers, but were powe: less 
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against material obstacles. The vanity of his middle age had been 
swollen by the plaudits of the world, until, in his advanced years, it 
overflowed whatever trace of caution there may ever have been in 
his constitution, and led him to believe that mountains could still be 
removed by faith. “I will be solely responsible; no one shall have 
any responsibility but myself,” said the splendid old man, and the 
adventurers who were tempting him into the project smiled as they 
saw the load shifted from their shoulders to his. Whatever may 
have been the standing of the original promoters, the Panama Canal 
seemed to gather round it the most avaricious and corrupt crowd 
that ever fastened themselves on any undertaking. Out of 53 mil- 
lions sterling raised, only about 31 millions were spent on the works, 
the remaining 23 millions being frittered away in France. ‘This was 
done under the nominal management of a man who, whatever his 
faults, was absolutely clear of any participation in the plundering 
that went on, who not only embarked his own fortune in the enter- 
prise, but that also of his wife and children. ‘The hand that had 
foiled Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Lord Palmerston must have 
lost its cunning when it could not manage a board of directors. 

There is no necessity to re-tell the history of the works at Panama. 
It is within the memory of most of our readers, and can be found 
written in our columns, so that a brief account of the part taken by 
M. de Lesseps will suffice. In 1879, an attempt was made to float 
800,000 shares. ‘These were only partially taken up, and then De 
Lesseps set himself to the part he was so well fitted to perform — to 
create an enthusiasm among the small bourgeoisie, the peasants, and 
the shop-keepers. ‘ ‘Those are the men who made Suez,” said he ; 
“they shall make Panama.” Ile made a tour through the chief 
towns of America, England, France, Holland, and Belgium, and when, 
on December 7, 1880, 25 millions sterling were asked from the public, 
double that amount was offered. Immense sums were spent, for 
which there was little to show, and in 1886, powers were sought to 
issue lottery bonds. ‘The matter was, however, adjourned by the 
Parliamentary Committee to which it was referred. ‘Io save delay, 
De Lesseps offered the shareholders 24 millions sterling in ob/iga- 
tions nouvelles, at 55 per cent discount, of which a part only were 
taken up. Other attempts were made to raise money, each on more 
onerous terms than the last, until in 1888 a lottery loan of 1,000,000 
obligations fell flat on the market. On December 18, of that year, 
the Panama Company suspended payment, and the greatest ecite- 
ment prevailed. A Cabinet Council was held, and M. de Lesseps 
and his colleagues resigned their authority into the hands of three 
judicial liquidators. Various attempts were made to form a new 
company, to cheapen the scheme by the adoption of locks to enable 
vessels to get over the Culebra summit, and in other ways to resus- 
citate the enterprise. But all to no purpose; the true facts were 
now known, and all intelligent people saw the project to be impos- 
sible. 

De Lesseps’s great courage and his marvellous power of impressing 
his countrymen shone out vividly in the hour of trial. When the 
company suspended payment, the news ran over Paris like wildfire, 
and in a short time an immense and angry crowd of investors had 
gathered in the large hall at the offices. ‘They were mostly poor men 
who had embarked in the canal the savings which were to provide 
dowries for their daughters and to support their declining years, and 
it was no wonder that their feelings ran high, and that they took no 
care to conceal their desire for vengeance on the man who had led 
thei to ruin. Yet, in spite of the urgent danger of the situation, 
De Lesseps went into the room to address them. He told them 
there was still hope if they remained united and firm, and that it was 
yet possible to retrieve the past. He threw the blame of the catas- 
trophe on his unscrupulous adversaries, whom he described as vul- 
tures watching for their prey. In a short time he had recovered the 
confidence of his audience, and rapidly he converted their hostility 
into enthusiasm. Instead of putting their threats of violence into 
execution, they shouted “ Vive Lesseps!” “ Vive le Grand Fran- 
cais!” until the roof rang again, and the cry was taken up by the 
hundreds outside who had been unable to gain admission. ‘The small 
minority that remained unconvinced ran a great risk of being 
lynched, so complete was the revulsion of feeling. 

Unfortunately, the enthusiasm evoked could not undo the past, 
nor was it fervent enough to provide sufficient funds for the future. 
Every attempt at re-construction unearthed more and more of the 
infamous practices of those who had preyed on the company, until 
the Public Prosecutor was obliged, by the force of the general indig- 
nation, to institute an official inquiry into the action of M. de Lesseps 
and his colleagues. The inquiry was concluded on November 15, 
1892, and was followed by a prosecution for breach of trust against 
M. de Lesseps, M. Charles de Lesseps, Baron Cottu, and two others. 
The charge against them was that they “employed fraudulent ma- 
neeuvres to induce belief in unreal schemes, and to raise imaginary 
hopes of the realization of a chimerical event, with the object of ob- 
taining from various persons subscriptions, followed by the payment 
of money on the occasion of the issue of bonds made on June 26, 
1888, and by those means having embezzled a portion or all of the 
fortune of third parties.” 

M. de Lesseps was too ill to attend the trial, and was immediately 
condemned by default. Both father and son were sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. In the former case, there was no attempt. to 
carry out the judgment, for the old man had dropped into dotage, 
and it is uncertain whether he even understood that he had been 
accused. Ile lingered on, very nearly two years, cared for with the 


greatest solicitude by his wife and numerous children, passing most 
of his time asleep, and when awake, so forgetful that he never dis- 
covered the kindly imposition which furnished him with papers and 
magazines a year or two old, in order that he should not obtain cog- 
nizance of his disgrace. At the last, his only pecuniary resource 
was a pension bestowed on him and his wife by the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. 

Although condemned by the court, De Lesseps was acquitted by 
public opinion of dishonesty, both in intention and deed. As we 
have stated, he put his own and his wife’s fortune into the Panama 
scheme, and he received no part of the illicit gains which seem to 
have been shared by so large a proportion of the public men of Paris. 
It is difficult to decide whether he was cognizant of the immense 
sums paid as hush-money to the vultures of the press and of the 
Bourse. “He ought to have been, and it is by no means certain that 
he would have interfered to stop the pillage had the matter been 
within his cognizance. ‘To have done so would have been to add a 
large number of influential persons to the ranks of those that were 
attacking the scheme, and to have lost all chance of raising additional 
funds. He had been through a similar experience before, with the 
entire weight of the educated and governing classes against him, and 
had come out victorious. ‘To his experience was added his unfalter- 
ing belief in the possibility of the canal being made, and in the cer- 
tainty of its bringing in handsome returns. He was like a man sink- 
ing a shaft into a lode which he knew to be of solid gold. Economy 
was not of the slightest importance; the one thing that was trans- 
cendently necessary was, that the work should be finished and got 
into operation. ‘Then mistakes, waste, and peculation could all be 
wiped out in a few years. To falter was to fail; and so, on he went, 
led by the most astounding confidence, and pushed by the direst 
necessity, till he fell, surrounded by broken reputations and ruined 
hopes. 

The best testimonial to De Lesseps is found in the fact that, al- 
though it is possible to draw up a long catalogue of weaknesses and 
failings, the man stands out as a hero at the end. As in a statue by 
the old masters, you may break off a limb here, chip out a fragment 
there, and stain the entire surface with dirt, and yet the remains 
reveal at a glance the mind that conceived and the hand that exe- 
cuted them, so, after we have convicted De Lesseps of vanity, of 
recklessness, and of wilful ignorance, almost amounting to deceit, he 
is still one of the great men of the nineteenth century. He was an 
idealist who was not content to sit in his study seeing solitary visions. 
He went into the world and inspired others with the same beliefs 
that he held himself, and by their aid he converted dreams into re- 
alities. He addressed himself to the petits gens of France, a class 
among whom thrift is engrained and is apt to degenerate into sordid 
avarice, and out of their hoards he drew the millions that made the 
Suez Canal, and the treasure that was lost at Panama. When he 
was successful, they worshipped him, and in spite of the fact that 
with such people love of money is a paramount passion, he was for- 
given when he failed. The sentence of the court was virtually an- 
nulled by public opinion, and for two years the broken old man lived 
a peaceful life, regarded only with pity by those that had most cause 
for rancor. In the future, it will be Suez that will be remembered, 
and not Panama, when the world is taking account of the great men 
of our times. 
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¢¢ GVO, only the man who has made and carefully studied pen- 

drawings should have the right to speak authoritatively of 

them.” Indeed and indeed! Then by the same title no one 
may speak of architecture authoritatively except he be an architect 
—and we won't say that an architect’s lot would not be a happier 
one, if this were really true; no lady may speak about taste and 
fashion, be she not a milliner or a dressmaker; no man save a horse- 
trainer can profess to “ talk horse,” and no one except the chef may 
dare to say whether a dinner be properly cooked or no. 

What a simplified world it would be, and what a replacing of silver 
speech by golden silence would be effected if Mr. Pennell’s high-and- 
mighty dictum could only be carried into effect. 

In the present case, since we hardly believe Mr. Pennell could 
bring himself to believe that we had either made or carefully studied 
pen-drawings, we are rather tempted to remember that “the proper 
study of mankind is man,” and instead of examining Mr. Pennell’s 
work, turn our attention to the study of the man who prepared the 
book. It would be a very easy, but an ill-natured and malicious task 
to construct from his own words the portrait of a personage of in- 
conceivably unpleasant characteristics, though such portrait would 
probably be quite untrue to nature. It is enough to say that rarely 
has a man offered such a chance for caustic personalities. The 
writer’s serene self-confidence in himself and his opinions is quite 
genuine, and the naiveté with which he treats nearly every one de 
haut en bas is as delicious to the onlooker as it is childish in itself. 
Egotism an. egoism are to be found everywhere — no, not every- 
where: Mr. Pennell has sedulously avoided introducing any of his 


1 Pen Draivring and Pen Draughtsmen,” their work and their methods of study 
of the art to-day, with teebnical suggestions. By Joseph Pennell, Leeturer on 
Illustration at the Slade School, University College. Macmillan & Co , London 
and New York, 1894. Price, $15, 
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own pen-drawings into his book, and we believe that, apart from the 
title and preface, the only place where his surname is found is where 
his wife is referred to. But what a multitude of I's the compositors 
had to set | 

If one were to treat Mr. Pennell’s opinions seriously, and could, 
from the mass of conflicting opinions he expresses, make up one’s 
mind as to what these opinions really were, perhaps a good deal 
might be learned, but he has buried his wheat in such a quantity of 
chaff that it is not easy to make out what he really does mean or 
whether he really means anything. 

Opening the book at random, the eye falls on this: “ You feel, as 
in this one, that vou are in the presence of a vast multitude, you 
really hear the sound of their footfalls. Nothing more impressive 
has been done in art.” Now, a man who assumes to write on one 
branch of art, even if it be only of pen-drawing, in virtue of the fact 
that he has “ made and carefully studied pen-drawing,” and so is a 
more competent critic than other less-gifted creatures, certainly must 

‘mean to have such words as these — truly awesome words — instantly 
and implicitly believed. But being of a possibly hypercritical turn of 
mind, instead of accepting this dictum as pure gospel, we venture to 
raise our eyes to the illustration above the text to discover what all 
this rapturous eulogy is about. We find that the subject is a sil- 
houette, by Henri Riviére, at the “Chat Noir,” in Paris, which rep- 
resents the “ vast multitude "’ of exactly eighteen nude figures who 


wh 
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are not, to our eyes, stamping the ground with a deafenins fervor, 
but, rather, are strolling somewhat daintily and leisurely along as one 
would expect that eighteen persons would move when they were 
burdened with the weight of a long May-pole, upon the butt of which 
one of their number was being carried in triumph. Yet this, we are 
told, is “amazing,” “the reproduction even seems the size of life.” 
The writer must have been sincerely happy when he discovered this 
treasure, for he says of it, also, “I have never seen such a feeling of 
movement given in any form of art.” These are big words and, if 
words mean anything, there is to be found in the famous Parisian 
restaurant the tenth wonder of the world — that is, if we can accept 
our author as a competent critic; but, alas, we fear that here and 
there a few may be found who will dispute his competency. 

We fear, too, that this “ nothing more impressive has been done in 
art,” which we have stumbled on, will somewhat stand in the way of 
our attempting to play the unprejudiced critic. But, as far as the 
author, compiler, collator of the book is concerned, this would have 
no weight, as he has already kindly advised us that we have no 
standing. 

Out of regard for the fact that Mr. Pennell has ignorantly sinned 
against good taste, and because, somewhat ostrich-like, he has evi- 
dently believed that he was evincing a rare modesty by refraining 
from including any drawings of his own in the book, we will not go on 
much further in this vein. If Mr. Pennell had the ability to write 
as pleasingly as he can draw —for we admit that in several direc- 
tions he has a very pretty talent for drawing — the book, in spite of 
its “scrappy ” character, might have been extremely entertaining as 
wel! as instructive. Instructive it is, because it is a compendium, 
an omnium gatherum, of black-and-white illustration, but you must 
cull your own instruction from the plates, and not allow yourself to 
be disturbed by the compiler’s prejudices, fads and unwarranted and 
unwarrantable misuse of superlatives. It is proper to have respect 
for one’s own opinions if they are to be expressed, but it is usually 
possible to express them with firmness, decision and emphasis, while 
yet leaving to the rest of the world a modest chance of arriving at 
its own conclusion — the same, or a different one. We fancy that 
an efficient and sufficient commendation of Robert Blum’s work could 
have been devised without going to the length of saying of his well- 
known St. Augustine drawings, ‘‘ There is not an architectural 
draughtsman in the world who could equal, or even come anywhere 
near them”! But this is enough of the ungracious part of the re- 
viewer's work. 

The book itself could hardly have been made coherent and homoge- 
neous in appearance by any known art of the book-maker’s. Its 
very essence is incongruity, dissimilarity, contrast, so far as the 
character, style and method shown by the multitudinous illustrations 
are concerned, and the result is a book which is, as a mere book, 
offensive to the eye, unpalatable to the taste. At the same time, 
while it repels the book-lover, it has an uncanny attraction for the 
would-be illustrator with pen and ink. Artists and illustrators who 
have already “arrived” will, we fancy, dismiss the greater part of 
the author’s remarks with a pish! and a pshaw! but amateurs and 
tyros will be attracted to it, if not by it, and will be grateful that the 
publishers have issued a second edition of the work at a price reason- 
ably within their means. But as a text-book it is of somewhat 


doubtful value; there is in its more than four hundred pages so large 

an amount of material, so individual in most cases and so dissimilar, 

that it gives the impression of an ill digested mess rather than the 

result of an orderly attempt at a classified exposition of black-and- 
white work. Pen-drawing is to so large a degree a modern revival of 
artistic expression, that it might have been held hopeless to expect 
that an arrangement that grouped together the work of artists of a 
given nationality would result in the revealing of anything like 
national “schools ” of pen-drawing. It was a reasonable programme 
to adopt, this grouping together of artists of the same nationality ; it 
certainly makes the information accessible, and lends to the book a 
usefully encyclopedic character, but it has destroyed or impaired its 
usefulness as a book of instruction and has only increased the dis- 
agreeable inharmoniousness of its general appearance. If the work 
of men, whatever their place of birth, who worked in fairly similar 
way had been grouped together, we believe that the existence of 
certain schools would have been determined ; that is, if workers in the 
same vein and by the same method may be held to belong to the same 
school. In these days of the rapid dissemination of intelligence in 
all its forias, Art is less than ever given to paying heed to geographical 
or ethnical limitations. It is clearly possible that a hint dropped 
in some sketch in a page of the Century may be seized on at the 
same time by artists in every country on the globe and developed 
in fairly identical manner contemporaneously. But, this having hap- 
pened, to take a specimen of each of these men’s work and insinuate 
it amongst the work of fellow-countrymen working on wholly dif- 
ferent lines, would be to produce in any publication where ethnical 
grouping was adopted a very curious and unpleasant see-saw effect. 

To our minds, it seems clear that the ethnical grouping adopted 
is not as useful for purposes of study as an arbitrary grouping by 
styles, schools and methods. 

In spite of the rather obvious defects we have pointed out, the 
book is a very useful one, one worth buying, worth keeping, worth 
studying, if you are willing to do the studying yourself; and pen- 
artists of all grades have reason to be grateful to the publishers and 
to the author who have spent much time and taken great pains to 
make the book one of real value, as it certainly is. It is not given 
to every artist who can do good work and can appreciate good work 
done by others to be able to analyze results so as to state causes clearly, 
any more than it is given to a writer to vent his spleen in sarcastic 
language, and hope to meet with the indulgence that is accorded to 
the audacious, but generally clever and amusing, diatribes with which 
Whistler favors the public now and then. 





One of the most interesting personages in history is the Emperor 
Justinian, in whom may be said to have been united the aus- 
terity, cunning and intellectual greatness of the three races, the 
German, the Greek and the Roman, which had divided the world 
in his time pretty equally between them; and his most interesting 
work, to most people, is the immense church which he built to the 
Divine Wisdom. independent of its architectural qualities, the church 
which Justinian and Theodora built, on ground consecrated b 
Constantine, and which is still, we presume, regarded by half Chris- 
tendom as the principal Christian church, would always be an object 
worthy of study; but, in addition to this, St. Sophia is one of the 
most curious architectural works in the world. Ne ot only is it, as a 
work of art, as our authors say, “ one of the four great pinnacles of 
architecture,” but, unlike Karnak, or the Athenian Parthenon, or 
Amiens Cathedral, which they cite as the other three pinnacles, it is, 
to a certain extent, a spontaneous growth. While they were devel- 
oped, by steps easily traced, from a less perfect beginning, St. 
Sophia, taking its principle of construction from the small, rudely- 
domed buildings of the Kast, carries this out, for once, with Roman 
boldness and greatness of conception, decorating it, at the same time, 
with Greek refinement. As our authors happily express it, the con- 
dition which produced St. Sophia was “the re-orientalization of 
Classic art, — the linking of simple, massive Roman building to a new 
decoration, vividly alive and inventive, frank, bright and full of 
color, and yet as rational in its choice and application as the archi- 
tecture.” 

The details of the development of such a building, and such an 
architecture, cannot but be of the greatest interest to architects, and 
Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson have presented them in a very 
interesting manner. Convinced, as they are, that good architecture 
must be ‘fe natural growth of the circumstances and conditions under 
which it is carried out, they have studied the circumstances 
under which St. Sophia was built, and compared them with the 
result, in a most convincing manner, and, naturally, very much to 
the edification of the practising architect, to whom the analysis of the 
construction, and the accounts, derived from a multitude of sources, 
contemporary and otherwise, of the materials and methods em- 
ployed, are full of suggestions; while the sketches of ornamental 
detail, in which the application and construction are considered with 
a true architect's instinct, are not less valuable. Altogether, without 
the pretensions of Fossati's great ‘* Aya Sophia,” this book ! seems to 
us the best work on the greatest of Byzantine buildings, and one of 
the best monographs on any building, that we know; and architects 
and students who are already familiar with the forms of Byzantine 
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architecture will find their knowledge vivified, so to speak, and 
rendered much more practically available, by studying this excellent 
account of their development. 





Everyonx has noticed the shape of the long and narrow sheepskin 
covered note-book } which is especially affected by builders, and there 
seems no better way of characterizing the reprint of the Boston Build- 
ing-laws just issued by the Master Builders’ Association of the City 
of Boston, than to say that it is put out in the same convenient 
shape, the object being to prepare a portable and pocketable copy 
that may always be at hand on the job. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
i “4 adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. 


THE PROGRESS CLUB-HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y.: A CORNER OF 
THE BALL-ROOM. MR. ALFRED ZUCKER, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


THE PROGRESS CLUB-HOUSE, FIFTH AVENUE AND 63D 8TREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y.: PLANS AND ELEVATION. MR. ALFRED 
ZUCKER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Hi cember 6, 1890, shortly after the club-house was finished, makes 

it unnecessary to repeat to-day a view of the exterior. 

This building, which measures 92’ x 100’, occupies four lots on the 
northeast corner of 5th Avenue and 93d Street. ‘The structure rises 
80 feet above the sidewalk and is 27 feet below it, necessitating elab- 
orate arrangements for sewerage. ‘lhe materials used in construc- 
tion are red brick, red terra-cotta and a light-brown stone, and the 
choice of color and the use to which the materials have been put is 
excellent. 

The entrance to the club is on 63d Street, through the great arch 
which is the central feature of the fagade. The ceiling of the ample 
vestibule is decorated in high relief, in an elaborate manner in the 
Italian Renaissance, and the walls are of costly marbles, worked in 
panels above a marble wainscot. The vestibule is shut off by heavy 
doors of antique oak and wrought-iron from the main hall which is 
an effective feature of the building. It extends through the edifice 
from north to south, and is 20 feet wide, terminating in a broad 
antique-oak flight of stairs, which is lit by a window, under a de- 
pressed elliptic arch. This window is 22 x 12 feet and represents a 
colonnade, the arches of which are of ivory yellow, the spaces be- 
tween being filled with masses of opalescent clouds reflecting the 
iridescent tints of the sunset. 

To the left, upon entering from the vestibule, are the reading and 
two drawing rooms forming a connected suite of apartments over- 
looking the Park, 100 feet long by 38 wide and 18 feet high. ‘The 


GELATINE plate published in the American Architect for De- 


, decoration of these rooms is very rich. ‘The reading-room is finished 


in oak; the walls are hung in leather, with gold figuring, and the 
chandeliers are of peculiar design, wrought in brass, with cut-glass 
electric globes. ‘I'he central room of the suite is sumptuously 
decorated and furnished in the style of the First Empire, the pre- 
vailing tone of color being a pale yellow, which is relieved with a 
delicate tint of light green in the furniture, the onyx columns with 
gold capitals and the onyx chandeliers. Beyond this apartment is a 
ladies’ parlor in light oak and pale blue. ‘These three rooms make 
a very effective suite, and have been very skilfully treated by the 
architect, so that the rich ornamentation is not anywhere obtrusive, 
and the effect is general and not one of details. 

To the right, on the other side of the main hall, is a pretty recep- 
tion-room, in oak and decorated in blue; the steward’s office, with 
coat-room and a dining-room furnished in autumn browns, with elab- 
orate oak carvings. 

Ascending the grand staircase, the second floor is entered upon a 
large open space, on two sides surrounded by balconies above, which 
are flanked with carved oak arcades; on one side by the entrance to 
the banqueting-hall, and on the other side by the continuation of the 
staircase, which at this point is illuminated by a stained-glass win- 
dow, 30 feet high and 22 feet wide, which contains an a.legorical figure 
of “ Progress”’ ascending amid clouds. ‘Time lies stretched below 
with alembics and other instruments typical of the past, and above 
all is a representation of Guido's “ Dawn.” 

The banqueting-hall which occupies the entire south half of this 
story, is one of the noblest apartments in the city. It is 90 feet long, 
55 feet wide and 25 feet high. It is lit by large mullioned windows 
on three sides, the upper parts of which are filled with richly-colored 
glass. The ceiling is supported by four graceful columns, on high 
pedestals of serpentine and malachite, the capitals being of gold and 
the shafts of onyx, and is decorated in the Kenaissance style, each 


” The Building-Law of the City of Boston.” Boston: Press of Samuel Usher. 
Price, 25 cents. _ 


of the nine large panels into which it is divided holding a silver 
chandelier of very elaborate workmanship. The brackets on the 
walls are also of silver. There is a musicians’ gallery on the north 
side of the room, which is entered from the balconies already spoken 
of in the hall, and the railings of this gallery are of ormolu gilt, and 
the heavy mouldings which surround it are also gilt. The seating 
capacity of this banqueting-room is 700. 
he remainder of this floor is occupied by numerous chess and 
card rooms, which can all be thrown into one large apartment by 
removing the partitions, which were especially constructed for this 
urpose. Qn this floor, too, opening into the banqueting-hall, is a 
arge “serving-room.” Great care has been given to the furnishing 
of this room. It contains the most perfect appliances known to 
modern caterers for serving large dinners. The culinary arrange- 
ments include steam-heating tables, hot-dish cabinets, carving-tables, 
ice-boxes, etc. In addition, on this floor are toilet-rooms and other 
offices. 

Ascending again the main staircase, and on the way passing by the 
stained-glass window already spoken of, the visitor enters the large 
foyer which, as it is almost a part of the ball-room, may be treated as 
belonging to it. This ball-room is without doubt a success. Its 
appearance, especially when illuminated, is rich and brilliant in the 
extreme. The dimensions of the room are noteworthy in these days 
of little apartments. It is 90 feet long, 65 feet wide and 35 feet high. 
The decoration is a luxurious work ot art. The prevailing color is 
old ivory — the walls being enamelled and the enrichments, as befits 
the character of the room, are lavish. The ceiling, which is sup- 
ported by the walls only, so that the area of the room is unbroken 
and the full effect of its size obtained, is coved several feet in 
depth and divided by means of heavy ornamental groins into six 
recessed panels, the centre of each panel being formed into a dome, 
in each of which is a cluster of electric lamps representing the 
descending stars of a rocket. This idea is ingenious, and the result 
excellent — with electric-light, illumination is at last becoming a part 
of decoration. The bend of the ceiling at the sides is decorated 
with festoons of flowers in high relief and with garlanded Renaissance 
figures of nymphs, in the tiaras of which, as well as in the flowers, 
electric-lights sparkle like diamonds. Long tendrils of flowers 
trail down the blank spaces of the wall, which is further decorated 
by female figures and cherubs of papier-maché, onyx and ormolu 
bearing golden candelabra. The drapery of the large windows of 
the room is maintained in position by ornamented chains which are 
supported from above by nymphs. At the south end of the room is 
a long gallery capable of seating 100 persons, and it is reached from 
the ball-room floor by means of an ornamental spiral staircase. The 
ball-room will seat at least 1,000 persons. 

Entrance to the ball-room is given through four large arches. 
Three of these lead onto the foyer, which is a special feature of this 
floor, being over 40 feet long and very richly decorated, and one into 
a dainty ladies’ drawing-room. This last is decorated in white 
enamel and gold in the ornate style known as “Rococo.” ‘The 
ceiling is covered with an oil-painting on canvas, representing & 
work of Thuman, “Amor and Psyche.” This room opens into 
the foyer, as does a gentlemen’s room at the other end, so that on 
grand occasions the entire floor can be made practically one immense 
apartment. 

‘The other features of the building on the floor are not striking, 
though they add very materially to the comfort and compieteness of 
the club. ‘These consist of the kitchen, which has received speci 
attention from the architect, the laundry-rooms and steward’s and 
servants quarters. Indeed, thecompleteness of the domestic appoint- 
ments of the club are one of its most noticeable and praiseworthy 
features. 

Descending, the grand staircase ends in the basement in a large 
well-lighted hall, handsomely panelled in oak and ornamented with 
wrought ebonized-iron chandeliers. The width of this hall is 20 
and the height 15 feet; on one side, opening onto it by heavy 
doors with stained-glass panels, are the billiard-room and the café. 
The former contains six tables, and though richly furnished is of the 
usual character, with a slightly raised platform at one end for 
spectators. The café, however, is one of the pleasantest and most 
charming rooms in the building. It is in the Flemish style of archi- 
tecture, and possesses a quaintness and old-time charm that is most 
delightful. At one end is a large brick fireplace, under a massive 
arch of great span, where hangs, on heavy forged-iron chains, an old- 
fashioned pot grate. At the other end, behind a semicircular carved- 
oak screen enriched with stained glass, is a buffet. The ceiling is 
high and vaulted and supported upon massive piers. The furniture 
is all in antique oak, heavy and richly carved in agreement with the 
architecture of the room. On the other side of the hall on this floor 
is a circulating-library room furnished in black-walnut, steward’s 
offices, toilet-rooms, hat-and-coat room, barber's shop and shoe- 
blacking room. 

Below this floor is the sub-basement, which is remarkably well 
lighted by means of areas. Its chief feature is the extensive bow!- 
ing-alleys, five in number, with platforms for spectators, bar and 
other conveniences. ‘The columns supporting the ceiling of this 
room have been quaintly designed in the shape of ten-pins and all 
the electric and gas fixtures are similarly shaped. On the other side 
of this floor are the boiler-vaults, dynamo and engine-rooms — & Very 
extensive and complete department, modern in the extreme, — 8 
well as storage-rooms, ice-houses, coal-cellars and other offices. /¢ 
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may be noted here that the temperature of the building, summer and 
winter, is automatically maintained, and an extensive system of 
mechanical ventilation changes the entire atmosphere of the building 
about every five minutes. 

In conclusion, it may be said that from top to bottom the building 
is most carefully and artistically planned, the construction is every- 
where of the most substantial and excellent kind, and reflects great 
credit upon the members of the Club and the architect. — Record 
and Guide. 
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MOSAIC—-WORK IN THE VESTIBULE; THE BILLIARD- 
CEILING OF THE BALL—ROOM; THE MAIN HALL. 
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HOUSE FOR H. GRAHAM, ESQ., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
DUNLOP & HERIOT, ARCHITECTS, MONTREAL, P. Q. 


(Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE PROGRESS CLUB-—-HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y.: LADIES’ PARLOR. 
MR. ALFRED ZUCKER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


([Gelatine Print.] 


THE SAME: 
[Gelatine Print.] 


THE DINING—ROOM. 


THE SAME: DRAWING—ROOM AND LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 
(Gelatine Print.] 
THE SAME: DETAILS OF THE BALL—ROOM. 
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SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual meeting of the Society was held at the Hotel St. 
Denis, on the evening of January 10. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: John M. Carrére, President ; 
John Galen Howard, Vice-President ; Edgar A. Josselyn, Secretary ; 
Walter Cook, 7'reasurer; W. A. Boring, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ; Thomas Hasting, John Edward Howe, and Whitney Warren, 
Committee on Education (one-half for two years). The meeting 
assed a vote expressing its sympathy with the effort to obtain a 
egislative bill licensing architects in the State, and arranged for 
a delegation to attend a conference of the different artistic societies 
in the city, with a view to an aftliation. 


Ep@ar A. JossELyYN, Secretary. 


THE ADHESION OF CEMENT MORTARS TO BRICK- 
WORK. 


SF a communication to the Union des Ingénieurs de Lou- 
IN vain, M. Felix de Walque gives the results of a large 
number of experiments made to determine the ad- 
*%,¢ hesion between various cement mortars and different 
Ing makes of brick. The bricks tested were of five vari- 
eties, viz: (1) Hard, well-burnt, machine-made, and 
re-pressed bricks, having well-finished surfaces and arrises; (2) a 
soft machine-made brick used for facing work in houses, etc., where 
appearance is considered of more importance than durability ; (3) 
good, hard, clamp-burnt, hand-made bricks; (4) hand-made facing 
bricks, softer and weaker, but of good appearance; (5) overburnt 
bricks, such as are commonly used in foundation work. 

Five kinds of cement were used in the experiments, viz: (1) A 
slow-setting Portland; (2) a quick-setting Portland; (3) a slow- 
setting slag cement; (4) a moderately slow-setting slag cement; (5) 
another make of slow-setting Portland cement. 

Three mortars were made with each of these cements, gauged as 
follows: (a) one part cement to one-half part sand; (4) one part 
cement to one part sand; (c) one part cement to two parts sand. 
The bricks before being cemented together, which, it should be 
stated, was very carefully done, were thoroughly soaked in water, and 
after setting, their adherence to each other was tested at dates of two 
days, four days, eight and one-half days, fifteen days, and forty- 
four days. The two earlier dates gave irregular results, the best 
result when the joint was two days old being an adherence of 14.5 
pounds per square inch, and at four days one of 38 pounds per 
square inch, both of these figures being obtained with the hard 





machine-made bricks; but some of the other bricks showed an 
adherence at these dates of less than one-tenth these amounts. Each 
experiment was repeated four times, and from the mean of these 
results the figures in the Table below were obtained. The most 
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remarkable feature about the experiments is the fact that the 
smooth-pressed bricks gave a far better hold to the mortar than 
the rougher varieties, which is entirely opposed to usual ideas. — 
Engineering. " 
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Boston, Mass. — Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Ouj 
as oe: Sas s by Puvis cig Chavannes; Ancient Chiaeie ‘Batdhee 
aintings ; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchi | : 
atthe Mccain ahaa chings by Rembrandt: 
thibition of Pictures of New England Life by N, 5 
earn ae Marsh & Co.’s, épeted Sere eas 
‘Fifty-first Exhibition, Oil Paintings and Sculpture : 
Club, January 18 to February 16.” REP Bae Pee aoe 
ans by Theodore Wendel: at the St. Botolph Club, January 7 
0 23. , 
Fourth Annual Exhibition of Oil-paintings and Sculptures « 
Unity Art Club, 711 Boylston St., Sanuary 22 to Rebranry 1a. a ge 
CuicaGco, Itt. — Water-color Exhibition: at F. K al & , 
Buren atreet \eppel & Co.’s, 1 Van 
Loan Exhibition of Portraits: at the Art Institute, January 2 to 16. 


Cincinnatl, O.— Studies by Anton Mauve: at the 
January 9 to 28. 


CLEVELAND, O.— First Annual Exhibition of the Clerel ro 
New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropoli 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. politan Museum of 


we Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 


Art Museum, 
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George Inness Memorial Exhibition: at the Galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, opened December 27. 

Water-colors of Holland and Venice by F’. Hopkinson Smith: at the 
Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., January 7 to 19. 

Works by Claude Monet: at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 889 Fifth 
Ave., January 12 to 27. 

Etchings by D. Y. Cameron: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 20 East 16th St. 

Paintings of Japanese Subjects by Theodore Wores: at the Avery 
Art Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., January 21 to February 2. 


Puicapecraa, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. The 
special exhibition of Architectural Drawings closes February 6. 


Provipence, R. 1. — Architectural Drawings by Members of the R. I. 
Chapter, A. I. A.: at the Art Club, January 25 to 30. 





PAawNEE Howse. — Roofless, but with the stone walls strong and firm, 
the building which was once used as the capitol of Kansas still stands 
on a slope overlooking the Kansas River near Fort Riley. It is called 
the Pawnee House, after a town which had a short-lived boom, and 
which was designated as the capital in the Territorial days of Kansas, 
by a governor who had property interests in more than one of the mush- 
room prairie towns that sprang up in the Kaw or Kansas Valley. The 
governor's political enemies applied to the Washington authorities to 
have Shawnee Mission, a rival metropolis, fixed upon as the capital, 
charging that the governor was influenced by his speculative interests 
in honoring Pawnee. He was sustained, however, and the capitol was 
rapidly put up with stone which was quarried from the Geary County 
hills. It was a crude affair, 50 by 80 feet, and pierced with just enough 
windows to give the representatives light at their rough-hewn desks. 
“The coming of the Legislature,’ says a chronicler, ‘‘ was more like 
the invasion of a desert than the gathering of the representatives of a 
new Commonwealth. They came in white-topped prairie schooners, 
whose bulging sides told of ample camp supplies hidden away therein 
to withstand a protracted absence from the necessities of life. The 
boarding-houses were ignored; the dwellers of Pawnee were scorned, 
and the legislators set them down in tents around their own camp-fires 
and ate their own bacon and cornbread. One who tells the story inci- 
dentally remarks that many of the delegates ‘came with similar camp 
equipage to that of their pro-slavery Missouri constituents who had 
come in to elect them a few weeks before. They had no more idea of 
remaining in the enemy’s country than had the amateur settlers who 
elected them. It was too far from the base of supplies, and an early 
adjournment to a spot nearer the Missouri line was inevitable.’ ” For 
two years, from 1853 to 1855, Pawnee was able to claim the capital 
honors, and at the end of that time the Legislature voted to remove the 
seat of Government to Shawnee Mission, passing a resolution over the 
veto of the speculator-governor. Pawnee struggled for a while against 
its fate, but in August, 1855, cholera broke out in neighboring Fort 
Riley, and there was a stampede from Pawnee which left it a huddled 
group of shanties and boarding-houses, with the prison-like capitol in 
the midst of them. The wind now has free sweep through the former 
hall of legislation, prairie animals stray in and out at will, and grass 
grows rankly about its foundations. — New York Evening Post. 


A TUNNEL UNDER THE CITY OF BaLTiMorE. — The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad is preparing a gigantic coup that will draw Washington and 
New York nearer together by forty minutes. Thisis the new 38,000,000 
tunnel under the City of Baltimore, by which the transportation of cars 
across the river at Baltimore will be obviated. For many years the 
Pennsylvania Road sublet a part of its road, including an entrance to 
the largest Baltimore station, for a handsome sum, to the Baltimore & 
Ohio. But the rival road began to cutso deeply into the Pennsylvania’s 
business, that it came down hard on the Baltimore & Ohio and refused 
to renew the lease. Shut out of Baltimore, and cut off as far as the 
Susquehanna River, it looked as if the Pennsylvania had forever dis- 
posed of the Baltimore & Ohio asa rival for its New York line. But 
the Baltimore & Ohio pluckily built its own tracks from Baltimore to 
the Susquehanna, across which it threw a splendid iron bridge. It was 





the Democratic machine. 


enabled to take a more direct route than the Pennsylvania road, and so | 


cut off sixteen miles of distance, which the Pennsylvania has made no | 


effort to discount, as it would cost millions. The Baltimore & Ohio 
trains had then to be taken across the river at Baltimore, but even with 
that disadvantage it landed passengers at the foot of Liberty Street in 
New York exactly five hours from the moment of starting from Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile, the $8,000,000 tunnel was begun under the City of 
Raltimore, and within a few months it will be open for traffic, when the 
Baltimore & Ohio will leave its competitor exactly forty minutes be- 
hind in the race to New York, with no prospects of shortening the 
difference between them. 


on a great stroke when it is opened. Nobody is allowed to write it up, 
and all inquiries are met with polite evasions, which tell nothing except 
that they are building a tunnel which will some time or other be finished. 


There has been a good deal of secrecy main- | 
tained about this tunnel, the Baltimore & Ohio people having determined | 





It is, however, declared by the Boston Transcript that it is con- | 


siderably nearer completion than the officials will let on — and it is cer- 
tain that four hours and twenty minutes will take a train through from 
Washington to New York, with a strong probability of the lopping off 
of the odd twenty minutes. — Philadelphia Press. 





Penxstoners LEAVING THE INVALIDES. — Before very long it is ex- 
pected that the Hotel des Invalides — the gilt dome of which forms such 
a conspicuous landmark in Paris — will have ceased to exist, at all 
events as what may be called the home of the French Chelsea pen- 


| sterling. 


sioners. By degrees the number of pensioners lodged there has dimin- 
ished until they are a mere handful. It seems that old soldiers do not 
care to continue to live in barracks after their retirement, but that they 
prefer a pension outside, be it ever so small. Owing tothe decrease in 
the number of pensioners, a public sale has been held at the place, of 
furniture and other superfluous articles. Some old clothing belonging 
to dead and gone pensioners was also disposed of. Among the kitchen 
utensils brought to the hammer was a copper saucepan no longer needed, 
which was so large that it took six men to carry it to the cart on which 
it was taken away. A facetious bidder, who asked the auctioneer 
whether he would put up the pensioner’s ‘‘ wooden head,” of which 
French legend speaks, was informed that unfortunately that interesting 
object was not included in the catalogue. — London Standard. 





STRANGE LocGinG Drvice.—There is a wood-pile in Lead City, 
S. D., widely known throughout the Black Hills mining region. It be- 
longs to the Homestake Gold Mining Company, and is composed of tim- 
bers about the size of railroad ties, which are used in supporting the 
walls and roofs of the drifts and tunnels of the mines. A narrow gauge 
railway brings the logs, which have been sawed flat on two sides, to a 
point on the mountain slope about 600 feet above the valley, and they 
are then thrown into a wooden chute about 4 feet wide and 2 feet deep. 
The inside surface is kept smooth and slippery by a small stream of 
water. If the logs were allowed to run directly to the ground, they 
would speedily excavate an enormous hole besides damaging them- 
selves, so the lower end of the chute is curved upward and the logs 
leave it atan angle of about 60 degrees with the horizontal and rise from 
150 to 200 feet in the air, turning over and over, and finally landing on 
the enormous pile already there. <A useful fact in connection with this 
method is, that the logs sort themselves in the pile according to their 
size; the heavier ones having a greater momentum are all found at the 
side farthest away from the chute. — Frchange. 





Tue BREAKING OF A FLY-wHeEEL.— While going at a terrific speed a 
fly-wheel, 20 feet in diameter, broke in 1,000 pieces at the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works the other afternoon and made a wreck which 
cost $20,000. The engine to which the wheel was attached was one of 
the largest and best ever constructed for blast-furnace purposes. It 
was built after a special design at a cost of over $10,000 and was con- 
sidered a model piece of machinery. About four o’clock a large ball 
connected with the governor in some way became detached and flew off. 
This permitted the engine to “run off,’ as engineers say, and with 
nothing to regulate the pressure of steam the big wheel was sent spin- 
ning. The speed kept increasing, and it became evident to the engineer 
that the wheel could not hold together. He attempted to stop the 
engine, but failed, and soon the wheel with a terrific crash went to 
pieces, threshing the big engine into a thousand fragments and hurling 
tons of iron through the walls of the building like cannon-balls. The 
entire end of the building and gees of the roof were demolished. For- 
tunately, no person was injured. — Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





PROGRESS ON THE CuurcH OF TRE Sacre Coevr, Paris. — It is use- 
less to tell Parisians, as they are informed to-day, after a long spell of 
silence, that the works at the Basilica are being pushed forward with 
activity, and that 500 men are engaged in putting the big dome in posi- 
tion. It was supposed that the dome in question would be ready last 
week, but now it is stated that it will require many months to complete 
it. ‘The belfry will not be ready until the year 1896. The committee, 
down to July of this year, had received 27,594,000f., or £1,103,760 
The subscription-list was opened in July, 1875, but, in spite 
of the large sum collected since that year, further appeals will have to 
be made to the faithful, before they can hope to see the church even 
near completion. — Exchange. 





Tue New York Statre-noose. — The old State Capitol cost about 
$100,000, less than one-half of what is paid out annually to take care of 
the present unfinished structure. The annual outlay for maintenance 
during the last four years has been as follows: 1891, $166,850.29; 1892, 
$254,613.64; 1898, $256,470 20; 1894, $232,098.25. In the four years 
that Senator Murphy’s father-in-law has been superintendent, the ex- 
penses of sweeping, scrubbing, elevator-running and snow-shovelling 
have increased over $58,000. The Capitol has been the headquarters of 
The party-heelers who could not be provided 
for elsewhere were taken care of there. Mr. Murphy used to send down 
his henchmen by the carload, imposing one injunction upon them that 
they ‘‘ should not go up Capitol Hill in a body.” — N. Y. Tribune. 





* LookinG Backwarp,” Vou. 2.— Some one ought to write a second 
volume of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” in which Mr. Bellamy’s colorless offi- 
cials should take the background, and the political organs of the indus- 
trial army should appear, with Mr. Debs as commander-in-chief. The 
opening chapter should deal with the last Anglo-Saxon struggle for 


liberty, against the resistless patronage of the socialistic party which 


held in its hands all the railroads, telegraph lines, and mines in the 
country. It should describe the immensely preponderating foreign ele- 
ment in this new party ; the loss of confidence on the part of the Anglo- 


Saxon minority ; the resulting anarchy and bloodshed; the final seizure 
_ of the government by trades-unions, under the leadership of some crafty 


‘“‘ boss.” It should go on to describe the political structure of the new 
nation: how, in the new paternalism, an ignorant foreign majority took 


_ the place of the papacy, dictating to men’s consciences when they should 


be generous; how it soon became necessary that religion and education 
should come under the paternal system, since the power which controls 
altruism must likewise control the social forces that lead to it; how one 
step towards tyranny led to another; how tyranny inevitably tended 
towards autocracy; and how at last that same single, forcible, shrewd 
head of the Casar once more appeared on the throne of the temporal 
and spiritual world, and so the ‘‘look backward’’ was complete. — 
John H. Denison, in the January Atlantic. 
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R. RUFUS R. WADE, the Chief Inspector of Public 
M Buildings, Factories and Workshops for the State of 

Massachusetts, who has had probably more influence 
than any other man in the country in securing fresh air for 
school-children, and has studied the existing systems of school 
ventilation, or rather, of school suffocation, with great care, 
recently delivered an address before the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, on the Ventilation of School Buildings, which, 
though short, and very general, is so sensible that every 
teacher, and still more, every school-committeeman, ought to 
read it. It is hardly necessary to say, to architects, that 
Chief Wade’s examinations have shown him the generally 
unsatisfactory character of systems of school ventilation which 
depend for their motive power on heated flues, and he declares, 
repeatedly and earnestly, that, for producing a steady and 
reliable movement of the air through school-rooms, fans must 
be applied both to the inward and outward currents. Long 
experience with theatres and public halls has impressed this 
conviction firmly upon the minds of architects; but the whole 
matter of school ventilation has been, to a great extent, appro- 
priated by certain influential mercantile concerns, who spend 
so many thousands of dollars in advertising, and in hiring 
travelling agents to introduce systems depending upon heat 
alone for motive force, that the average school-committee- 
man is quite unable to conceive how a meek little architect 
should have the audacity to question the excellence of such 
arrangements. 





mention, that, if fans are provided for ventilating public 

school-houses, the chances are that they will not be 
used. Ina few of the largest cities, fan ventilation is regu- 
larly kept up in such buildings; but there are scores of school- 
houses, and similar structures, in the smaller towns, where 
fans have been provided, and, after a little public experi- 
menting, have been quietly shut down, the school-committee- 
men, or, perhaps oftener, the janitors, chuckling in their 
sleeves at this praiseworthy piece of economy. Of course, the 
inlet and outlet shafts, being obstructed by the motionless fans, 
carry very little air, of any kind, but the drain on the coal- 
pile is diminished, and the bills for motive power to drive the 
fans are stopped, and the pride with which the committeemen 
point to these savings is quite undisturbed by any thoughts of 
the sacrifice of childish life and health by which they were 


JD ention, th architects know, what Mr. Wade does not 





secured. For this reason, many architects advocate, before 
country school-boards, systems of ventilation which use only heat 
for motive power. ‘They are quite aware of their inferiority to 
a fan-system that is used, but they know also that they will be 
better than a fan-system which is not used, and shape their 
advice accordingly. In one respect, however, architects will 
be very glad of Mr. Wade’s support. We imagine that all 
members of the profession who have had anything to do with 
school-houses have had to fight long and bitterly against the 
plan, which is extensively adopted by the great school-ventila- 
tion contractors, of leading the foul air currents directly 
through the vaults, or, at least, through the school lavatories, 
before discharging it into the atmosphere. Mr. Wade says, 
mildly enough, it must be confessed, that ‘ The air-ducts and 
flues used for the ventilation of the school-rooms should be 
separate from the appliances used for ventilating the sanitary 
rooms.” We should be inclined to add to this that the connec- 
tion of the school-rooms with the lavatory vaults, by means of 
the foul air conduits, although the current may flow generally, 
or even constantly, from the rooms toward the vaults, will 
bring certain death, by zymotic disease, to a larger or smaller 
proportion of the occupants of the building. If any teacher 
doubts this, let him sprinkle a spoonful of cologne-water on the 
floor at one corner of his school-room, and compare the rapid- 
ity with which the perfume penetrates, by diffusion, the atmos- 
phere of the room, with a movement of five feet per second, 
which is as much as could be expected, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, of the air in a horizontal or descending conduit, 
under the aspiration of a heated shaft. We do not quite 
agree with Chief Wade, that the teachers can do much di- 
rectly to secure proper ventilation in their school-rooms, for, 
as a rule, the last person from whom a school-committeeman 
will endure advice is a teacher; but they can do something 
indirectly, by instructing the committeemen of the future in 
the laws of the flow and diffusion of gases, and the effects of 
zymotic poisons on the system ; and, in case their turn should 
ever come to sit on the committeeman’s throne, they may, 
perhaps, remember the dismal headaches, the fretting, nervous 
children, and the oft-recurring vacancies in the classes, which 
are associated with the average school-room, and be disposed 
to do their part toward securing a better state of things. 


HE New England Cremation Society held a meeting the 
other day, which was rather remarkable as showing the 
difference in the sentiments with which cremation may 
be regarded. Concerning the sanitary advantages of crema 
tion, as a means of disposing of dead bodies, there can be but 
one opinion ; but this form of disposal has, in many places, 
been seized upon by a class of infidel radicals, with whom no 
decent person would wish to be associated on either side of the 
grave, and adopted as a sort of badge of fellowship with them, 
and it is not surprising that, under these circumstances, they 
have found few converts. The New England cremationists, 
on the other hand, have treated the subject as one with which 
it was possible to associate the deep and tender feeling which, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the radicals, still continue to at- 
tend the termination of mortal life. At the recent meeting, 
Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological School, at Cam- 
bridge, made a remarkable address, in which he compared, most 
effectively, the modern cemetery, with its avenues and lots, its 
pauper reservation, and its confusion of hideous monuments, 
with the old churchyard, and beyond that, with the columbaria, 
sheltered and cared for, in which the Romans kept the ashes 
of theirfriends. Asa spiritual rite, Dean Hodges thought that 
cremation was better fitted than burial to suggest thoughts of the 
liberation and purification of the soul, and thus to inspire con- 
solation and hope in those bereaved; and he proposed that, 
with cremation, churches should again become the last resting- 
place of the ashes of the faithful; or, if not, that a special 
building should be erected for the purpose, adorned with what- 
ever art could offer in honor of the dead. 


EAN HODGES’S address certainly conveys to architects 
something like inspiration. Without entirely sharing his 
opinion of the unattractiveness of modern cemeteries, there 

can be no doubt of the charm of the monuments and tablets 
with which the English churches are so richly furnished ; and 
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a revival of the old custom, so modified as to remove the sani- 
tary objections to it, might almost revolutionize our church 
architecture. At preseat, our churches are, as Mr. Fergusson 
would say, the least ‘“ phonetic” of all our buildings. A 
stranger, ignorant of the circumstance that certain denomina- 
tions, at present, affect special styles of architecture, would find 
it almost impossible, on entering one of our ecclesiastical build- 
ings, to say whether it was designed for a synagogue, a spiritu- 
alistic temple, a Unitarian meeting-house, a Roman Catholic, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, or Lutheran church; yet the 
building would probably, in every case, be furnished with glass 
and mural painting, sculpture, and similar means of addressing 
the mind, to an extent unknown in any other architectural ob- 
ject. ‘The reason for this curious phenomenon is probably to 
be found in the zeal with which the designers of church decora- 
tion avoid anything like sentiment or expression. ‘To them, 
the angels and saints who watch over a congregation of the 
faithful are things of pure convention, which are most suitably 
rendered by caricatures of medieval figures, as devoid of in- 
terest to any but archeologists as if they were portraits of 
Egyptian mummies. It would be too much to say that the 
revival of the custom of commemorating the dead in churches 
would immediately inspire life into all the details of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture ; but it would do a good deal. To the sensi- 
tive and sympathetic Americans, a figure of a wry-necked 
angel, set up in memory of some favorite of the congregation, 
would have something shocking; and an effort would be made 
to bring the effigy into better keeping with the idea of the per- 
son to be commemorated. Even now, there are many evi- 
dences, among the memorial windows in our churches, and the 
gravestones in our cemeteries, of the effort to give expression 
to the feeling with which the departed one is regarded; and 
the fashion, with greater opportunity, woull spread rapidly, 
until, as we believe, the best of our churches would be as full 
of sentiment as the English ones. Whether a revival of re- 
ligious faith would accompany the development of respect for 
the departed remains to be seen, but it is certain that the two 
things have, in times past, always been associated together. 
Perhaps, if Dr. Hodges’s ideas should appeal to the public as 
they deserve, it might be possible to promote the object which 
he has in view by establishing a modern form of the ancient 
Parentalia. It would not be a very violent perversion of the 
Thanksgiving holiday to devote the ecclesiastical part of it to 
a review, in the Thanksgiving sermon, of the virtues of the 
departed members of the church. Most people like to hear 
historical sermons of this sort, particularly when their own 
ancestors form the subject of the sermon, and a great deal of 
good might be done by the regular annual recurrence of such 
days of retrospect. 


WVHAT admirable institution, the French Mutual Defence 
Association of Architects, is approaching its tenth birth- 
day, having been formally constituted on the twelfth day 

of June, 1885. Since its foundation, it has had a steady 

growth, but within the past year it has, for some reason, 

received an unusual number of accessions, and now has a 

membership of something like four hundred and fifty of the 

best and most noted architects in France. It is hardly neces- 
sary to repeat, what most of our readers know, that this associa- 
tion was formed under the general law of 1884, authorizing 
the establishment of professional syndicates, for the purpose of 
defending professional interests in the courts or otherwise, 
when attacked in the person of any of its members. This 
object has been pursued wisely and successfully. The usual 
course is, when a member applies for the assistance of the 
Association in securing redress for wrongs, to require him to 
lay all the papers before its Judiciary Committee, which then 
determines whether the controversy is purely personal, or is 
one involving the interests of the whole profession. In the 
latter case only does the Association grant assistance. Usually, 
an appeal is made directly to the parties, under the advice of 
the standing Judiciary Committee, which includes several 
lawyers of distinction. Often, an appeal from so high a source 
is sufficient to secure the settlement of the affair; but, if not, 
suit is brought, the Association paying all expenses, including 
counsel fees, and carrying the mutter to a decision. If suit 
has already been brought, the Association will, in its discretion, 
carry it on appeal to higher courts. At the time of publica- 
tion, last year, of an interesting little history of the operations 
of the Association, thirty-one suits had been undertaken by the 


Association for its members. Seven of these, relating to the 
services of architects in connection with public buildings, which 
had been decided by the Prefectoral Councils against the archi- 
tects, were, by the intervention of the Association, und at its 
expense, carried on appeal to the Council of State, and judg- 
ment obtained in favor of the architects, reversing the decision 
of the inferior court. This may well be called a triumph of 
professional association, and it is a triumph which nothing 
but professional association could have secured. Few archi- 
tects are rich enough to carry their cases, single-handed, to the 
highest court, although it is well known that the highest courts 
generally treat professional men with more fairness and con- 
sideration than the lower ones; and the consequence is that 
the unfortunate architects submit meekly to an adverse decision 
in many cases where, if they could afford the expense, they 
might, by appeal, not only secure a favorable one, but establish 
the law in such a way that the inferior courts would have to 
regulate their decisions thereafter in accordance with it, to the 
great advantage of all the architects who might subsequently 
be engaged in a similar controversy. By means of their 
Association, the French architects have been able not only to 
secure favorable decisions, but to establish favorable Jaws; and, 
in so doing, they have benefited the profession throughout the 
world. | 


NE of the most curious developments inregard to the recent 
() railroad strike is the story, which is circulating through the 
newspapers, to the effect that Debs, Sovereign and others 
of the anarchist leaders, while their followers were stopping 
trains and burning railroad property all over the West, actu- 
ally considered the question of removing in a body to some 
State blessed with a Populist government, and there proclaim- 
ing their independence of the United States. The story goes 
that “‘ap army ” was promised them, to assist in carrying out 
their revolution by force; but that, on mature consideration, 
they decided to postpone action for a time. 


HILE most people will laugh at the preposterous con- 

ceit which could produce such notions, it cannot be 

denied that, even if the story is not true, it might 
easily become true; and it may not be many years before the 
activity of the reckless mischief-makers who now find the people 
of the United States so easy to trifle with will have to. be sup- 
pressed with unsparing hand. If the “chiefs of Labor”’ 
really believe one-tenth of the bragging assertions which they 
are continually making in public, they must imagine themselves 
to have absolute control of a force far superior to anything 
that the decent and reasonable people can bring against them ; 
and from the sense of possession of overwhelming force to the 
desire to use it is but a very short step. Moreover, people 
with stronger heads than those on the shoulders of either Debs 
or Sovereign, feeling themselves in control of great physical 
force, might easily be led by the treasonable ravings of such 
men as Waite, of Colorado, to imagine that nothing but the 
appearance of themselves, at the head of their army of dupes, 
would be necessary to expel the decent people from a large 
part of the United States, and set up there a Populist empire, 
with themselves as dictators. ‘The antics of the Populi-t State 
officers in many parts of the West show that nothing but the 
lack of the necessary physical force would prevent them from 
keeping themselves in office, if necessary, by exterminating 
their adversaries; and Governor Lewelling and his militia, or 
Governor Waite and his force of brigands from the silver- 
mines, aided by a strong contingent of train-wreckers, under 
General Debs, might desolate the West before they could be 
finally suppressed. 


HE great preliminary competition for the buildings for the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 has been decided, by the award 
of first prizes, of six thousand francs each, to MM. 
Girault, Hénard and Paulin; second prizes, of four thousand 
francs each, to MM. Larche und Nachon, Bernard and Cousin, 
Raulin and Gautier; third prizes, of two thousand francs each, 
to MM. Esquié, Rey and Tronchet, Blavette and Sortais ; and 
premiums of one thousand francs each to MM. Baumier, 
Louvet and Varcollier, Messon and Destourbet, Hermant, 
Mesves, Thomas and de Tavernier. More than six hundred 
architects applied for instructions for the competition, but only 
one hundred and seven actually submitted drawings. 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN WESTERN 
CHUSETTS.!— III. 


AR be it from me to claim 

for my forefathers who 

dwelt in these western 
hills and valleys greater zeal 
in religion than possessed 
the souls of their brethren 
nearer the coast, but the 
proportion of white spires 
and belfries to pilastered 
mansions and gambrel-roofed 
houses is greater, I dare 
maintain, in Franklin and 
Hampshire than in Essex or 
Middlesex Counties, account 
for it as you will. To pro- 
vide a shelter for himself 
and his family was, of course, 
from stern necessity the first 
duty of the colonist. But 
this was but an incident; no sooner had he a roof over his head than 
he turned to his real and abiding work that combined civil and 
ecclesiastical structure—the “ meeting-house.” Indeed, in some 
instances, the church proved the occasion for the town rather than 
the town for the church. 

This is not the place for a discussion of Colonial history: suffice it to 
say, that never, in modern times, has the connection between Church 
and State been more complete and intimate than in the earlier Colo- 
nial days of Western New England, and that probably the ratio 
per capita of politics and religion to the population has never 
been equalled. The colonists had most of them left the old country 
because they were unable there to be as active as they wished in 
those pursuits, and they made the most of their opportunities when 
they had the chance. So they built their meeting-house at the first 
possible opportunity, and not content, quarrelled on doctrinal points, 
divided their parishes and built again ;— hardly waited to get comfort- 
able homes in one town before they emigrated to the more remote 
wilderness and built a fresh meeting-house, or held town-meetings 
and voted to tear down the existing structure and build a new and 
larger one more fitting the needs and dignity of the town. 

As a result of all this activity in the past, there are few ecclesiasti- 
cal structures standing now of an earlier date than the first of the 
century, and it is to the town and parish records, 
which, in nearly all cases, are one and the same, that 
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First Church, West Springfield, | 702. 
Historical Collections, 1839. 
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one must turn for any trace of the oldest meeting- 
houses. 

According to the above au- thority, the first church 
at Northampton, the second, hy-the-bye, west of Lan- 


caster, in Massachusetts, was 
logs with a thatched roof, 
part of the sill to the upper 
the builders were to be paid 
its completion. 


18’ x 26’, built of squared 
9’ 0” high from the lower 
part of the “ rasens,”’ and 
£14 in work or eorn for 


The first church at West Springfield, built in 1702 
and torn down in 1820, was 40 feet square. ‘There is a 
eut of it in “ Barber's Histori- cal Collection’’ whieh I 


First Church, Farmington, Conn., 1750. 


have re-drawn. John Allys, of Hatfield, was the architect, and, for 
its day, it was a very pretentious church, its extreme height being 


92’ 0”, and its topmost point surmounted by a large sheet-iron 


1 Continued from No. 977, page 100. 


weather-vane, with the date of its erection cut in it, over which a 
copper weather-cock swung. The first church at Hatfield, built in 
1668, was 30 feet square. The reason for building this last church 
— because the dwellers across the Connecticut found that the worry 
of leaving their homes on that side unprotected on Sunday distracted 
their attention from the services — throws a grim and significant 
light on the times. The first church at Deerfield was “ of the bigness 
of Hatfield House,” and the first church at Springfield was a square 
one. These earlier churches were almost always built in the centre 
of the long wide street, and were entered from at least three sides 
and sometimes four. 

From the ground dimensions given above, it is probable that 
nearly all had, like the West Springfield church, steep hipped roofs, 
and the records in many instances state that these roofs were 
“ thatched,” but with what material is not quite clear. 

In the next generation of churches, the square form disappeared 
and, as a natural consequence, the gable roof replaced the hip. The 
church was moved, in many cases, from the centre of the street into 
line with the dwellings on one side, and then the tower at the front 
appeared. Of this type of church, I know none better than the one 
still standing at Farmington, Conn., so near the Massachusetts line 
that it may be included here. The general plan of the church is 
still nearly square, the pulpit being on the long side of the church 
and the galleries continuing about three sides. There are three en- 
trances, one in the tower, one at the opposite end and one on the 
side opposite the pulpit. The body of this church is absolutely 
plain save for the entrances, which have “fronts” like the older 
houses throughout the region. The tower is very simple too, but as 
it rises from among the surrounding elms it is very beautiful. The 
slender spire is carried by the eight columns which rise from the bel- 
fry-deck, and has been so firmly tied to them that 120 years of New 
England wind and storm have only succeeded in moving the whole 
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Ashfield, 1812. 


tower four inches out of plumb. These same slender posts run down 
into the main body of the tower for at least 25 feet, braced and mor- 
tised, and pinned and strapped together, while the tower itself is 
anchored to the main body of the church by oak beams, 14 inches 
square, which run completely through the tower and nearly half way 
through the church. Investigation of the construction of the spire 
itself is an object-lesson in the thoroughness and care with which some, 
at least, of our forefathers did their work. Every stick of timber is 
marked at either end and the corresponding mark appears on the 
stick which joins it. Even the edges of the nail-holes in the wrought- 
iron straps and the heads of the clumsy hand-wrought nails are 
marked, so that the right nail should be without mishap driven into 
the right hole. 

But this church is exceptionally well built, even the ridge-pole has 
only a sag of 14 inches in the whole length of the church. Nearly one- 
half of the shingles and nearly all the clapboards now on the church 
were put there when the church was built, and the successive gen- 
erations of white paint in some places have left a covering nearly 
Zof aninchthick. The frame is, of course, of oak. The central pole 
of the spire is a single white pine stick and all the timber is hewn. 
The church was built about 1750, and is similar to the one at 
Weathersfield, Conn. 

Although, chronologically speaking, the present church at West 
Springfield can hardly be classed with the one at Farmington, it is 
not far removed from it in its general character, but the form has 
undergone some slight changes in that it is longer and narrower, and 
that the three entrances are all at the front. There is very little of 
interest in the main body of this church and the spire here 1s very 
like the one at Farmington —a little more elaborate in its design ; 
similar, but hardly as good in its proportions. The bell in the tower 
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was re-cast from the one that was in the old building. The church was 
built in 1802, and up to that year the parish had used uninter- 
ruptedly the first church mentioned above, a period of 100 consecu- 
tive years, and the present one bids fair to certainly complete its own 
century of life. 

In the little town of Ashfield, in 1812, was built the church which 
now does service as a town-hall. It was built by John Ames of the 
neighboring town of Buckland, and is said to have been a copy of 
the church in Northboro which Ames built there. He committed 
suicide before the church was completed, rumor says, because he 
feared he was going to lose money on the contract. The church 
stood, originally, at the top of a very long and steep hill, nearly half 
a mile from its present location and was moved bodily, spire and all, 
to the main street of the village. 

Here there is a change from the earlier type noticeable in the 
spire, the tall and slender form having given place to the double- 
curved turret. The former shape seems to have been abandoned 
rise 1800, and the more elaborate Renaissance tower takes its 
place. 

I have re-drawn another plate from Benjamin’s book which seems 
to have some bearing on this Ashfield church. The church which 
he illustrates suggests the one in Ashfield, both as to the design of 
the body of the church and the spire, so that it is possible that local 
authorities may be mistaken in assigning the design of the church to 
the Northboro’ one. 

Just about this time there was the same break in the Colonial work 











From ** Town and Country Builder’s Assistant,” A. Benjamin, 1797. 


in this region in respect to the churches that occurs in domestic 
work, that is, the transition from the good work to the work which, 
while it is not distinctly bad, is not so good. 

The three churches already mentioned make a reasonable use of 
the materials of which they are built. The wood mouldings, casings, 
architraves and pilasters are none of them wide enough to be unsub- 
stantial, and are generally constructed with some appreciation of the 
fitness of things, but from this time on, more attention was paid to 
“correctness of style,” I suppose, than to the legitimate use of 
materials. 

The first church of Northampton [See Illustrations], begun in 1811 
and finished in 1812, illustrates this very strikingly. It was designed 
and built by Captain Isaac Damon, a young man of twenty-eight, and 
was his first independent work. He had studied architecture with 
Ithiel Towne, of New York, and came to Northampton from that 
city to make the plans and direct the work. This church was un- 
doubtedly the most elaborate of any which had been built in Western 
Massachusetts, and I know of none anywhere in the State which sur- 
passed it. It was a large church holding 2,000 people, and was in 
thoroughly good repair in 1878, when it was burned. The church 
which it replaced, from the description which remains, must have been 
similar to that at Farmington, and on the completion of the new 
building, the following advertisement was published concerning the 
old church : 


A BARGAIN. 
The subscribers, being a Committee duly authorized for that purpose, 
offer for sale the 
MEETING-HOUSE 
now occupied as a place of Public Worship in Northampton. The frame is 


perfectly sound and firm, and many of the materials of which it is com- 
posed are as good as new. Any Town or Religious Society in the vicinity 


s tye 





First Cnurch, West Springfield, 1802. 


that may be in want of a good and commodious House of Worship, will find 
it much for their interest to call and examine this building. Its dimensions 
are 70’ x 48’. 

In Yarious parce of the Country, Meeting Houses have been taken down 
and removed a considerable distance, and thereby an immense expense 
been saved to the purchasers. A gentleman well acquainted with this 
business, who is furnished with all the machinery necessary for this pur- 
pone, is now employed on the New Meeting House in this town, and may 

e conversed with, and, if necessary, may be engaged to accomplish the 
object. It will be ready for delivery as soon as the new Meeting House is 
completed, which will probably be by the first of November next. For 
terms, which will be found very easy and advantageous, apply to 

JOSEPH COOK, 
ABNER Hunt, 
OLIVER POMEROY, 
Committee. 
NORTHAMPTON, January 8, 1812. 





But no society seemed to care for a church at that time, so that 
eventually the old church was destroyed. 

In 1818, the First Parish in Springfield appointed a building-com- 
mittee to procure plans for a church having “a decent plain front,” 





Blandford Church. 


and appropriated $15,000, together with what the old church would 
bring, for the building thereof. ‘This appointment resulted in the 
engagement of Capt. Damon to build the meeting-house still standing 
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on Court Square in Springfield, a building [See Illustrations], per- 
haps, less interesting as well as smaller than its Northampton 
neighbor, but with an exceedingly good tower. The church is still 
used by the First Parish of Springfield, and it is fortunate that no 
attempts have been made to improve it externally during the last 70 
years, except for an occasional coat of paint and re-gilding of the 
mammoth rooster at the top. 

In Lenox, in 1814, a new meeting-house was built of the same 
general type as these later buildings, the main difference being in 
the arrangement of minor details and belfry, and in the same town, 
in 1813, the County Court-house [See Illustrations] was built. This 
is one of the very few brick buildings having any pretention to archi- 
tectural design left to us. This, again, was designed and built by 
Capt. Isaac Damon, who spent a year in Lenox on the work. 
Among other very interesting papers which are now in the possession 
of Mrs. Smith, of Northampton, Capt. Damon’s daughter, is a draw- 
ing of this Lenox Court-house, which, in its comparison with the 
building as it stands to-day, is interesting. Evidently, this was a 
preliminary sketch, for there were several changes made in the 
details of the building. The cupola is elaborated, the balustrade 
upon the roof is changed, and there are several other points of 
difference. The filling-in of one of the windows and the changing 
of the first-story window to a door were not contemplated on the 
original plan, but are later work. 

Capt. Isaac Damon appears to have been the leading architect of 
Western Massachusetts from 1812 to 1840, his influence on public 
and ecclesiastical work being even greater than Benjamin’s on do- 
mestic. He designed and built at least thirteen churches in this 
region and nearly all the town-halls and court-houses ; his specialty, 
however, was bridges, and there are several of his drawings still pre- 
served — rendered in a manner that indicates a most thorough training 
in draughtsmanship — of the old-fashioned bow-string truss wooden 
bridges. And of the bridges themselves there are still more left, 
nearly all those over the Connecticut from Charlestown, N. H., to 
Connecticut, a half dozen across the Penobscot, others over the Hud- 
son, the Mohawk and the Obio — in all, a quarter of a hundred were 
built by him, and a large number of them are still in use. 

This elevation of a church is re-drawn from one of his original draw- 
ings: where this particular church was built — if in fact, it was built 
at all—I do-not know. It resembles closely any one of a half dozen 
churches erected in Hampshire and Hampden Counties between 
1820 and 1840. 

The Congregational church at Ware [See Illustrations], though a 
little later, is strikingly like the preceding churches in general design 
and is a very late example of this “transitional ” ne for most of 
the churches built as late as this (1826) were much more like the 
annexed elevation of Capt. Damon’s work. 

The churches which have been mentioned above, like the houses 
in previous numbers, I have chosen as being types which illustrate 
the changing phases of our Colonial work. There are other houses 
and buildings which have more historic interest, others that are con- 
spicuous through some strongly-marked peculiarities, for there were 
architectural “freaks” one hundred years ago as there are to-day ; 
but these have no connection with the general development and it is 
only with that that I have attempted to deal. 

The bits of history which appear from time to time in connection 
with the building of meeting-house or school-house often have a more 
than local interest. The following old contract 
for the meeting-honse in Charlemont, dated 
















1762, shows that con- } tractors, even in 
those days, were apt to ; be dilatory in the 
completion of their work. 

“Know all men by these presents, that I 
Thomas Dick of Pel- ham in the County 
of Hampshire, | nn- holder, for and in 


do by these presents 
set up a frame in 
where the old frame 
35’ 0" x 80’ 0” and 
the outside with cham- 
roof with boards and 
weather boards. To 


consideration of .... 
covenant and agree to 
said town ‘in the place 
now stands it being 
18’ 0” post. To cover 
fered boards and the 
shingles and to put up 


Lenox, 1815. 


lay the lower floor with boards and sleepers or joist well supported 
and to complete the same workmanlike by the last day of September 


next. Otherwise on failure thereof to pay said Treasurer 26d. for 
use of said proprietors. Signed, Thomas Dick. 

N. B. ‘The proprietors to find boards, nails, shingles and ram for 
the raising.” — June, 1762. 

All through the old records and town histories these contracts oc- 
cur, and however slight and brief the specification may be, the ap- 
propriation of gallons of rum or 
cider for the “raising” is ubiquitous. That 
and the location of the church seemed to en- 



























gross the minds of the worthy inhabi- 
tants, the former item having apparently 
unanimous approval, the latter being a 
most grievous matter of strife and conten- 
tion. 


The towns of 
Hadley “split” on 
little town of Cum- 
meeting-houses were 
of the town, to be aban- 
another, and in 
town quarrelled for 
to build before the 
But these matters 
architectural, so far 
the thoroughness with 
grasped the subject 
interested, and the 
which they studied 
main points of detail; 
istics they embodied, 
ings which they 


Granby and South 
this account. In the 
mington four or five 
built in as many parts 
doned, one after 
Southampton the 
six years after voting 
site was decided upon. 
only pertain to the 
as they illustrate 
which our forefathers 
in which they were 
careful manner in 
and considered the 
and these character- 
I think, in the build- 
erected, buildings in 









Elevation of Church, from Original Drawing. J. Damon, Architect. Whole height, 


| 24 feet. 


which the construction and material must in many cases have been 
experimental, but which stand to-day monuments to the soundness of 
their judgment. Gro. C. GARDNER. 
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a /y iw f / THE BURNING OF THE Globe BUILDING, 
OF THE MON- 
TREAL STREET RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
BUILDING. — ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS.— ANOTHER LARGE 
FIRE IN TORONTO. 


TORONTO. — COLLAPSE 


N the sixth of January, very early in the morning, Toronto was 

@) visited by the worst fire it has experienced since the disastrous 
conflagration that swept away wharves, boat-houses and freight- 
sheds ten years ago. This recent fire was in the heart of the city, 
and began in the basement of the building of the Globe newspaper. 
When discovered by a watchman, it had apparently assumed consid- 
erable proportions, for as he opened a door communicating with the 
basement,~-on the ground-floor, the volume of flame drove him back 
and rushing up the elevator-shaft and staircase soon ignited every 
floor, in a very few minutes bursting from every window. Being 
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Sunday morning, the building was fortunately empty, for so rapid 
was the work of destruction that few of the employés could have 
escaped had they been at work. The building proved, what it was 
all along known to be, a veritable fire-trap. It was originally three 
stories high, but about three years ago when the Globe took posses- 
sion of it, two other floors were added and a big mansard roof. The 
walls were very thin, and all that was done to strengthen them was 
the erection of iron columns inside, to which the old walls were 
bolted midway between the floors, and these proved to be altogether 
too slight. In less than an hour the whole side of the building col- 
lapsed, killing one fireman and injuring five others, including the 
Chief of the Brigade. The firemen were at the scene in two min- 
utes after the alarm had been sounded, although they were at first 
misled by the confused alarm sent in, as the watchman in his fright 
appears to have used the alarm-signal like a bell-handle, instead of 
being content with one pull. To the consternation of the brigade, 
it was found that the water would not reach above the third story, 
and, as through the parsimony of the City Council there was no 
steam-pump, every effort was made to take the hose to higher points, 
but to no purpose, and the fire burned away at its own pleasure. 
Those who witnessed the fall of the building said that the volume of 
flame that rose in the air to at least twice the height of the building 
was the grandest sight conceivable, a solid mass of smokeless flame, 
making all the neighborhood as bright as day. The next-door build- 
ing to the south was completely gutted, while the flames leaped the 
streets to the north and west of the block, and on the north side 
destroyed a large restaurant-building, and on the west a great whole- 
sale warehouse of seven stories, recently completed and occupied the 
week before. Had it not been for the fall of snow the day before, 
nothing could have saved all that portion of the city. Burning frag- 
ments fell thick on all the surrounding roofs far out of the reach of 
water (principally flat roofs of tar and gravel), but were quenched in 
the snow and did no harm. One small frame building was crushed 
by the fall of a wall, but the firemen were able to prevent the spread 
of the fire wherever their hose would reach, although they were 
powerless to stay the destruction of the building already afire on 
their arrival. 

The fire teaches useful lessons, if any one in authority will be wise 
enough to learn them; lessons that should have been learned long 
ago and were learned by everybody else. The bad management of 
the water-works was brought intoa strong light. The urgent requests 
made from time to time for a steam-pump, but always refused, were 
shown to be wise, but, more than all, the miserable system (if system 
it can be called) of inspection of plans for buildings to be constructed, 
and the wretched inefficiency of the Building Inspector’s Department 
have been again demonstrated. In the building in question, in which 
a large number of employés were collected every day, the only precau- 
tion against fire was a small outside iron staircase; internal partitions 
were all of wood, even to the elevator-shaft and staircase ; neither the 
value of the newspaper plant nor of human life entered into consid- 
eration with either proprietors or building inspectors. The fire- 
insurance companies fought shy of the building and would only take 
small risks, and so the inevitable happened and it has been wiped 
out. 

The collapse of the Montreal Street Railway Company’s building, 
in course of erection, is another catastrophe to be chronicled, and like 
the former was due probably to carelessness, but of another descrip- 
tion, although it shows again incompetency in the inspection of build- 
ings. This accident resulted in the death of three workmen, and 
the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict against the architect, the 
contractor for the ironwork and the foreman in that contractor’s em- 
ploy. ‘“ We think that the collapse was due to the lack of reasonable 
precaution that should have been exercised in the construction of 
the said building” by the above men, and they added, “ We cannot 
excuse them for their laxity in the performance of their duty. We 
recommend the civic authorities that they amend the regulations 
which relate to buildings in Montreal, in order that catastrophes may 
be avoided in future.” Criminal proceedings have been taken against 
those implicated in the verdict, who, admitted to bail, await their 
trial. 

The Ontario Association of Architects proposes to hold its annual 
convention in Toronto, on the 15th and 16th of January. Accord- 
ing to the resolution carried at the last convention, one feature of 
this meeting will be the exhibition of drawings of members’ work 
(prepared by Mr. Wright of the School of Practical Science as slides 
for his stereopticon) for the purpose of “ eliciting an exchange of 
friendly criticism.” 


upon the work of an architect, while only four short papers are to 
be read by members. ‘This is a feature of considerable importance, 


and the Council have herein taken a very wise step. By this means, | 
‘the value of the convention as an “educator” will be greatly en- | 


hanced and its usefulness considerably enlarged. One paper will be 
“Electricity applied to Buildings,” by an electrical engineer; an- 
other “Sculpture, its Relation and Application to Architecture,” by 
a sculptor who is, perhaps, the first in the Dominion. Improvements 
to the Act of Incorporation will form a part of the discussion. 

Some twenty-four hours have elapsed since the above was written, 
and in that time we have had another and a still greater fire in this 
City of Toronto. The westerly course of the Sunday morning fire 
terminated against the side wall of a seven-story warehouse; the re- 
cent fire, hardly yet out, broke out in a five-story oflice-block barely 


Papers are to be read, principally by gentlemen | 
who are not connected with the Association, but whose work bears | 


50 feet farther west. This was only completed about eighteen 
months ago, and therefore ought to have been fairly fire-resisting in 
its construction, but no sooner was the fire discovered than the whole 
building was enveloped in flame. In the top story lived the care- 
taker and his wife (who was an invalid) and her nurse. The in- 
valid wife was in bed, and so rapid was the conflagration that she 
only had time to rush to the window and with the courage of despair 
throw herself down into the net held by the firemen below ; the nurse 
and the husband lowered themselves, hand over hand, down a wire 
to the top of a telegraph pole, from whence they also dropped. The 
water-supply was no better than it had been five days before, and 
nothing could be done to save the building. At the rear of this build- 
ing was a narrow lane. The fire soon ignited five warehouses in a 
block of about ten, and, demolishing these, leaped an eighty-foot street 
and began to destroy the warehouses opposite. The firemen were 
pore lees to put out the fire in the buildings, where it had got a good 
iold before they were able to defend them, but they succeeded in 
saving those newly attacked and in thus arresting the terrible progress. 

A really ludicrous incident, even in the midst of the terror, but for 
which no blame can be attached to the actors, the firemen, is worth 
recording. It has been mentioned that the City Council has always 
refused to purchase a steam-engine, trusting to its supposed-to-be- 
efficient water-system. A firm of engine-makers having exhibited 
their really excellent engine, with a view to getting the city to buy, 
kindly said that they would leave their engine in one of the city fire- 
halls and the firemen could test it themselves at their next great fire. 
It was not produced at the Sunday fire, but when the flames were 
found to be baffling the firemen’s best efforts last night, some one be- 
thought himself of the “steamer,” and it was promptly fetched to the 
scene of action. It was taken to a hydrant but no one understood 
how to get the boiler filled and, moreover, the wheels refused to go 
round. The experimenters came to the conclusion that it was 
frozen up, so the horses were rehitched and the engine taken to some 
mills not far off, where hot water and torches were obtained to thaw 
it out. Even then, the engineers could not find out how to fill the 
boiler, so the safety-valve was screwed off and water poured in through 
the steam-pipe till it showed in the gauge-glass. At last a fire was 
kindled, and in eight minutes the steam-gauge registered 60 pounds 
pressure. But by this time, the rain having begun to fall in torrents 
and the heroic work of the firemen beginning to have effect, it was 
decided to let the “steamer” go home. ‘That no blame can be 
attached to any of the brigade for this ignorance in the manipulation 
of a “steamer” is not to be wondered at, for it must be remem- 
bered, as said above, a “steamer” is not numbered among their 
appliances. The general opinion is now that a “steamer” will be 
bought. 

A singular sight after the fire was the front wall of the first build- 
ing attacked, bereft of its ordinary supports, apparently fighting 
against the inevitable, and trying to keep itself intact. A steady 
wind was blowing, and for hours this “ wall ’’— pierced with a dozen 
windows in a row, in the top story, and consisting more of “ void” 
than of “wall,” for the two stories below —swayed to and fro, 
threatening every minute to overreach the point of equilibrium. Its 
movements were very remarkable, not the least remarkable being 
the ripple-like tremor that passed from one end to the other, as in 
a drop-curtain affected by draughts. It succumbed about thirteen 
hours after the fire was out. The total loss occasioned by the two 
great fires is put down as about $2,000,000, but the insurance 
amounts to only one-quarter (or even less) of that amount. It sur- 
prises one to read how little insurance was put upon both buildings 
and stocks, but it does show the value of proper inspection of build- 
ings as executed in this case by the underwriters, who evidently 
regarded the buildings as dangerous risks, and refused to accept 
them for more than a trifle. 
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VIOUS ONE. —THE LAST OF THE VERY 
. HIGH BUILDINGS. — THE TEMPLE OF 
@ 4 M USIC.—ST. MARTIN'S CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
— SUIT OVER THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOUNDATION. — MONU— 
MENT TO J. W.' ROOT. — THE CENTRAL ART ASSOCIATION. — 
THE ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH-CLUB. — THE GOVERNMENT 
BUILDING. 





, 


ITH the beginning of a new year, we look back over the one 
just completed and find that, in spite of extreme financial 
depression, there has been an improvement in building inter- 

ests over the year 1893. The local press, in its general review of 
different branches of trade, sums up the grand total of building- 
permits for ninety-three as 9,359 against the number 9,736 for the 
year just ended. ‘The total of the frontage of the building of ninety- 
four as compared to ninety-three makes a better showing by over 
four thousand feet or nearly a mile, and while in ninety-four $33,- 
$05,565 were put into building operations, in ninety-three only $28,- 
708,750 were devoted to a similar purpose. 


se oe me 
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Prominent among the large buildings of this year are the Mar- 
ane the Champlain, the Fort Dearborn, the Reliance and the 

emple of Music. These buildings were all erected on permits 
issued under the old ordinance, which did not restrict the height of 
a building to ten stories, as does the later one. They are probably 
the last structures to be erected with such permits and consequently the 
last of our very high buildings. Though nearing completion, these 
structures are hardly in a state to judge of their interiors, though their 
exteriors loom up in large enough proportions. The Marquette 
certainly promises much in the way of interior adornment, and if 
rumor can be relied upon, the names connected with this part of the 
work should be a guaranty of its excellence. Named for the famous 
French priest and explorer, Pere Marquette, the central entrance- 
hall will draw from scenes in his life for the subjects of its decora- 
tive work. This decoration will consist of mosaics and bronze 
bas-reliefs, the mosaic-work being in charge of Louis H. Tiffany. 
Four mosaic pictures will adorn the front of the balcony which sur- 
rounds the hall, while between them, still in mosaics, are panels, with 
the coats-of-arm of Marquette and other early explorers, together 
with some of the arms and emblems of some of the Indian tribes. 
There is also being designed for this same hall, by Mr. Tiffany, a 
ceiling, which according to report is to be opalescent in character 
and of fine effect. M. Edward Kemeys, whose wild American 
animals on the bridges of the World’s Fair will be remembered, and 
whose studies of American Indians are justly recognized as works of 
great excellence, will have charge of much of the bronze decoration. 
Over twenty heads of early Indian chiefs, explorers and missionaries 
will come from his hand to decorate in bas-relief the bronze elevator- 
screens. Two large bronze panels in relief will decorate, on either 
side, the entrance to this central hall. ‘These are to be the work of 
Mr. MacNeil. The subjects will be Marquette and Joliet Jaunching 
their canoes on the headwaters of the Wisconsin River, Marquette’s 
discovery of the Mississippi, the third, some scene from the winter 
experience of 1674, which the French Father spent in Chicago, and 
the fourth, his burial at Point St. Ignace. 

All this interior decoration will hardly be able to offset the ab-. 
solute lack of any architectural features in the exterior. Built of 
dark terra-cotta and brick, the two outside walls loom up on high, 
almost unbroken by string-courses or any interruption to the ever- 
repeated rows of windows with the long piers between them, till the 
eye reaches. the cornice, which is so far above the daily walks of men 
that most decorative attempts are wasted. There has been a little 
effort to break the general monotony of the fagades by having some 
of the piers laid in alternate receding and projecting courses. An 
entrance on the east side would be expected to form an architectural 
feature, but instead of a thing of beauty, it certainly appears an 
almost unstudied’ creation, whose heavy, massive piers rise with 
neither cap nor base. 

It is much to be regretted that in most of the recently erected high 
buildings, any attempt at architectural effect has been abandoned. 
The materials used are generally lighter in color than formerly, but 
no change or development is seen in the actual system of design. As 
engineering feats, they are, without doubt, very successful, but 
as architectural ones, they are wofully unstudied. There seems to 
be a hopeless settling down to the idea that a large office-building 
must be a huge box pierced with holes at regular intervals. There 
is no grouping of windows attempted, no relief from the rows and 
rows of stories, one placed over the other, and, in fact, the problem 
how to build a “sky-scraper ” that may have some architectural features 
seems to have been practically abandoned, if we are to judge from 
many later results here. When ornamentation is introduced, it is 
often in the form of applied ironwork which has no raison Wéire, if 
the question of its beauty be raised. There seems to have been, gener- 
ally, no development on the lines of beauty of the essential architectural 
features. Occasionally there is erected a building when it has not 
been enough for the designer that four walls should rise heavenward, 
enclosing the required number of rooms, and containing on the sur- 
face enough apertures to light this same number of rooms. The 
Temple of Music is one of these exceptions, and it is a delight to 
look upon a building on which it has been thought necessary by the 
architects to spend enough time and thought to make of it a suc- 
cessful creation. In this structure, three shades of brick and terra- 
cotta have been selected with artistic feeling for the building material. 
These shades are very harmonious when taken together and sepa- 
rately are pleasing. Furthermore, no opportunity is lost to transform 
a moulding, a string-course, a cornice into something ornamental. 
Where columns are introduced, they have heen carefully studied so 
as to become something effective, and in the entire facade of the 
building the architectural parts have been thought out with such 
care that the introduction of a feature like the well-designed balcony 
on one of the upper stories, becomes something which adds to the 
picturesqueness of the general effect rather than appearing as a 
merely trivial feature. 

The structure known as the Fort Dearborn Building is hardly far 
enough along to be judged as a whole, the upper and lower stories 
being still in their winter coverings of wood; but in this building, at 
least, the grouping of the windows is more successful than in some 
of the other larger buildings and shows study. 

A very curious building is that known as the Reliance, inasmuch 
as its two facades are composed of white vitrified terra-cotta. The 
effect is not so startling as it would seem, but, most assuredly, treated 
as the material,is in this mammoth sky-scraper, it is possessed of few 


charms. In our climate, it may, however, prove to be something of 
great value, and the belief that it will stand washing, if substantiated 
by practice, may make it a favorite material in our dirty city. It is 
certainly an interesting experiment, being probably the first building 
in the world built of such material. ‘Phis is the structure before re- 
ferred to in these letters, where the admirable method in the building- 
arrangement made it possible that the business of a large retail dry- 
goods store could be carried on in its lower stories while the fourteen 
upper ones were being constructed. It is the last building on which 
the late John W. Root left the stamp of his own individuality. The 
lower stories of Scotch granite are noticeable, and considering the 
amount of plate-glass required in them, are a most successful solving 
of a difficult problem, but it scarcely seems possible that the upper 
stories as they now stand were not materially changed from any design 
Mr. Root may have made for them. Very different in character 
are they from the good work which was done in the Masonic ‘Temple, 
the Woman’s ‘Temple and the Rookery building. 

A rather unusual church structure for this part of the country 
will be Saint Martin’s Catholic church, which is about to be erected 
in the extreme southern partof the city. It is the intention to make 
it a pure type of German Gothic, which will be somewhat of a relief 
from the Chicago Gothic, which hath a prominent place here in our 
midst. If report speaketh truly, this church with its spire over 200 
feet high, its ribbed and vaulted ceiling, the tracery of its chief fa- 
cade, will be by far the richest specimen of ecclesiastical architecture 
in the city, and which, on its completion, will be most interesting to 
see. The church will bave a frontage of nearly 100 by 175 feet, 
and, as mentioned above, will have a tower over 200 feet high. The 
foundation of the church proper is of concrete, steel beams and di- 
mension stone, while the tower, which will in reality be separated 
from the church, though appearing to be part of it, will have a foun- 
dation varying somewhat in character. ‘The material used will be 
buff Bedford stone. ‘The plans were made in Germany in Mainz, 
and are being executed by a Chicago firm. 

A good deal of interest has for the last month been taken in a suit 
being brought against the Public Library Directors, by the contrac- 
tors for the foundations of the new building on the Lake Front. ‘The 
suit was begun early in December and has just been decided in favor 
of the plaintiffs, allowing them the full amount of their claim, en- 
tirely to the surprise of the defence. The entire contract amounted 
to $159,000, and of this all but $24,717 was paid to the contractors. 
This amount was kept back by the Board on account of delays in a 
time contract. The contractors, on the other hand, maintained 
they were obliged to expend large sums of money in re-driving piles, 
which were first accepted by the architects but, later on, condemned 
by them. They furthermore claim $16,000 for extra piling which 
the nature of the soil rendered necessary. All told, the claim of the 
contractors amounts to $49,351. This claim was contested by the 
Library Board on the ground that the work was done under con- 
tract and that consequently no extras could be claimed. 

As above stated, the jury returned a verdict in favor of the plain- 
tiffs, and the defence has made an appeal for a new trial. One of 
the chief arguments used in this motion for a new trial suggests the 
fact that the directors are taking refuge in the “ baby act.” This ar- 
gument is, that the verdict of the jury should be set aside, because 
the extra work was not authorized by law. ‘Ihe statutes do not 
authorize the Library Board or the Council to order work exceeding 
$500 in amount without asking for bids in the regular way. This 
looks somewhat trifling, and the final outcome of the disagreement is 
awaited with interest by those not personally connected with the 
matter. 

There has been erected in Graceland Cemetery, a monument to 
the memory of John W. Root. It is a simple Celtic cross, of Scotch 
granite, the design taken from the relics of the Druids in Argyll 
shire, Scotland, and said to closely resemble one known as Saint 
Martin’s, at Jona. It is, at least, a cross of the well-known Celtic 
character. In the carving which decorates the stone, the old runic 
symbols of immortality are mingled with designs typical of the life 
and work of the man whose grave the stone marks. In the centre 
of the cross, curiously enough, on a smooth surface there is carved 
one of Mr. Root’s architectural designs, an entrance-way, on which 
he was at work at the time of his death. ‘The inscription at the 
base of the cross is carved in old English characters : 


John Welfhorn (Root 


Born Januarp 108, 1852. 
Bied January 15¢§, 1891. 


There was started in our city last year an organization to be 
known as the Central Art Association. The Association had for 
its object, first, the dissemination of a certain amount of art educa- 
tion through the smaller Western towns where few examples of true 
art are seen or appreciated, and second, the patronage of typical 
American art, or, more especially, Western art. This second ob- 
ject has perhaps been emphasized by the president of the Association, 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, more than the first. It most assuredly seems 
a step in the right direction, and one which, if successfully carried 
out through the wide area of our “vast and glorious country,” 
would surely give more interesting results than if Breton peasants 
or Normandy fishermen could be painted by every artist who 
happened to have had the misfortune to be born in America, 
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most anywhere between Eastport and Santa Barbara. As men- 
tioned in last month’s letter, as judged from a recent exhibition, 
American art is running riot with French methods, French subjects 
and French manner of treating these subjects. But here steps in 
the Central Art Association, and gives us an exhibition in one of the 
studios, of the works of five men from Indianapolis, and we blush 
for our provincialism that we thought no balm could be found 
in this Gilead, when we see this really fine group, full of spirit, 
strength, individuality, the work of men who both know how to 
paint and draw, who are advanced without being slavish imitators 
of artists who are supposed to be leaders in the highest art circles. 
Much of their originality lies in the fact that they are distinctly 
American; and what is better still, unblushingly /ocal. The work 
of the Association in giving a wider art cultivation through the 
smaller towns consists of sending collections of pictures for exhibi- 
tions. In a recent circular published by the Association, the follow- 
ing statement is made: 

“The Association has already put special exhibitions of American 
art in Memphis, La Crosse, Madison and Lincoln, and arrangements 
are nearly completed for Kansas City, Topeka and other interior 
towns where high-class exhibitions have been hitherto well-nigh 
impossible. 

“In addition to this work we plan to give a series of Special 
Exhibitions, in Chicago, of progressive American painting and 
sculpture, and we ask herewith your support in our plans. 

“This first exhibition has special significance. The history of this 
‘Indianapolis Group’ exemplifies all the difliculties in the way of 
the development of a national art, and foreshadows its ultimate 
achievement. ‘These men faced apparently hopeless conditions 
bravely. They were isolated from their fellow-artists, they were 
surrounded by apparently the most unpromising material, yet they 
set themselves to their thankless task right manfully, and this exhi- 
bition demonstrates the power of the artist’s eye to find floods of 
color, graceful forms and interesting compositions everywhere.” 

A rather unusual and unique feature of the exhibition was the 
catalogue. Aside from the usual names of the artists and pictures, 
with their corresponding numbers, was acritical review of the merits 
of the works exhibited. This review was put in a sbape to catch the 
unwary and ignorant public, and decoy it into a little knowledge 
before it was quite aware. The front page of the catalogue bears 
the title “ Five Hoosier Painters: Being a Discussion of the Holiday 
Exhibit of the Indianapolis Group in Chicago, by the Critical 
Triumvirate.” The Critical Triumvirate consists of a Novelist, 
Sculptor and Conservative Painter, and the “ discussion ” consists of 
a conversation by these three, a conversation critical one moment, 
jocular another, and dealing with facts the next. 

In the early part of this month, the Architects’ Sketch-club held 
the formal opening of its new home on Michigan Avenue, the event 
being combined with the sixth annual exhibition for the Clark com- 
petition. The members of the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute received invitations to be present, the chief event of the 
evening, aside from the awarding of the prizes, being a paper by 
Mr. Daniel H. Burnham on the “ World’s Fair.” The subject for 
the competition was the facade of an Art-club House, and nearly 
seventy competitive designs were shown. ‘The first prize, a gold 
medal, was awarded to Mr. Nelland Hirsch, of Cleveland, his fa- 
cade being in the Doric style. The silver medal, the second prize, 
was given to Edwin R. Clark, of Lowell, Mass., his sketch being a 
Corinthian facade, while the third prize, the bronze medal, went to 
a Chicago man, Ernest F. Guilford, for a Spanish design in black- 
and-white. There was displayed this evening the large silver cup, 
which was given to Mr. Burnham at the New York architectural 
banquet, in recognition of what he accomplished in making the 
World’s Fair the architectural success it was. As a fitting feature 
of the evening, the bronze bust of John W. Root, which was presented 
to the Club some time ago, was given a place of honor in the decor- 
ation of the Club-house. The gold medal, which last spring was 
awarded to Hugh M. G. Gardner of this city, for the most meritorious 
exhibit, was presented to that gentleman during the evening. 

Matters have grown so bad in the Government building, that is, 
the Post-office and Custom-house, that a meeting of citizens has re- 
cently been called to talk the matter over and arrange for a delega- 
tion to be sent on to Washington to petition that an appropriation 
be not only made, but made quickly, so that a new building may be 
forthcoming. Mr. Burnham, President of the American Institute 
of Architects, was present at the meeting, and was asked to give 
his opinion on the probable cost and requirements of the proposed 
building. Postmaster Hessing made an interesting report showing 
the state which the present building was reduced to, and disclosed 
facts which were a surprise to a public which thought it knew the 
worst of the old shell which houses Uncle Sam’s precious mail-bags 
and the 2,300 employés who handle the mail. 

Mr. Hessing said, ‘‘ There are times every day when it is a phy- 
sical impossibility for the force engaged todo the work, because we 
have not sufficient working-space. I might be given a thousand more 
clerksand I could not put on another one in the building. When this 
building was constructed, Chicago had 400,000 inhabitants, and to- 
day it has 1,700,000, with the same working-space. It stands to rea- 
son one cannot get good service in this building. It is an utter im- 
possibility, and if ever there was a time, it seems to me, that was 
opportune to press this matter, and if there ever was a crying need 
for a new building, it is to-day. The Health Department, shortly 


after I took hold of the office, had the building inspected and con- 
demned, but being a Government building nothing was done. Were 
the same conditions to exist in some of our great wholesale houses, 
the building would have not only been condemned, but no business 
would have been allowed to have been carried on there. Why also 
should the Government steal space from Jackson Street in which to 
accommodate its wagons? This difficulty can be remedied by con- 
certed action and energetic proceedings on the part of yourselves.” 
Mr. Hessing further added : 

“ You all know it [the Post-office] is a ruin. You all know that 
life is not safe in that building, but none of you know in what a 
wretched condition the building is, and none of you appreciate the 
cruelty to human beings which is practised by the Government in 

utting into the walls of the basement about four hundred employés. 

t has never had a ray of light or a breath of fresh air. When 
there is a heavy rain, men standing at the newspaper desks are 
working with human excrement floating around. There is not a day 
but what some poor clerk drops from sheer exhaustion. I have had 
at least a dozen physicians’ certificates — yes, a great deal more than 
that number of physicians who said to me, ‘ Mr. Hessing, this man 
must be transferred from that department, or die.’ There has been 
a large number of deaths attributed solely to the fact that men have 
been compelled to work in that basement. On the first floor, which 
you might say was fairly habitable, the light is so poor from October 
first to April first, that there never is a moment but what every pos- 
sible light is put on. Our working-space is utterly inadequate. Ve 
are hampered, and it is nothing short of a miracle that the postal 
service is as good as it is. If we had the proper facilities and a 
building such as we ought to have, the Government would save, at 
least, ten per cent for clerk hire. 

‘“ Between 4.30 and 7.30 in the afternoon, the volume of mail 
handled in this office is larger than in any other office in the world, 
except London. There are forty great big trucks driven up there 
to the building, waiting to dispatch their mail. We cannot do the 
work under the present circumstances. Not long ago, a firm sent 
in 500,000 circulars at 4.30 in the afternoon, and we couldn’t get 
them out. You can imagine with what difliculties we have to contend. 
The sick-list at this office is unusually large and easily noticeable.” 

Mr. Burnham, being called upon, gave his ideas as to what the 
Government building should be, so as not only to provide for 
the present needs, but to be suitable twenty-five years hence. Mr. 
Burnham thought the building should be 130 feet high, as near as 
he had figured it out, covering practically the entire square, and if 
constructed as it should be, so that neither the interior nor ex- 
terior should be without dignity or ornamentation suitable to a build- 
ing of its character, it would cost about $7,000,000. He said it 
would be impossible to erect a building of the dimensions he gave 
for the amount appropriated in the McGann Bill, unless it were made 
extremely plain, both in its exterior and its finishings. 

There was a general feeling at the meeting, that it would be wise 
to build such a structure as could be accomplished with the present 
appropriation, which should be sufficient for present needs, and let 
the future look out for itself. 

As a result of this meeting, two resolutions were passed. One 
provided for a committee of five to go on to Washington to urge the 
importance of an appropriation and, in fact, to take all the necessary 
steps to secure the passage of the McGann Bill, which is the Bill 
whose passage means a new Government building. Another reso- 
lution was also passed, urging on Congress the support of the Me- 
Gann Bill, and testifying to the belief that an appropriation of $4,- 
000,000 would be ample for the purpose. By the time of the publishing 
of this letter, the committee will be well at work in Washington.! 


DOMESTIC BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


HEN a fallacy is once promulgated, its vitality is something 
W amazing. Owing to our medieval system of education, the 
average middle-class man knows nothing of physics, and is 
thus not in a position to express an opinion on the accuracy of any 
of the many marvellous theories of the universe and all that in them 
is, which are not infrequently thrust upon him by his daily paper. 
The word electricity seems to have the same soothing effect on 
this class as the word Mesopotamia had for the old lady of the story. 
If a phenomenon is only said to be electrical, everything is consid- 
ered to be explained, there being an inherent love of the marvellous 
in the common run of mankind, which makes a straightforward and 
simple explanation much less to its taste than a more involved 
and mysterious one; and when one of these occult explanations has 
once gained a fair degree of acceptance, its refutation may be com- 
pared to the labors of Sisyphus. The error may be clearly estab- 
lished by experiment, and for the moment its supporters are 
silenced or convinced ; but a few months later the same old fallacy 
is again making the rounds of the papers, and the work of refutation 
has to be gone through again. One of the most persistent of these 
errors has been the theory that under certain conditions a safety- 
valve is useless on a boiler, owing to the alleged fact that it is pos- 
sible to generate steam so quickly in an ordinary boiler that the 
valves would be unable to pass it and to prevent a very serious rise 
of pressure. 








10n January 21, the House of Representatives passed a bill appropriating 
$4,000,000 to cover the ‘‘entire cost’’ of a new Government Building in Chicago. 
— EDS. 
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At the beginning of last year we republished a description of ex- 
periments made by the Manchester Steam Users’ Association in 1867, 
whicb showed pretty conclusively that it was impossible to make a 
kitchen-boiler explode by heating it to redness and then turning in 
cold water. No arrangements were, however, made to measure the 
pressure developed in these experiments, though it was known that 
it did not exceed 35 lbs. per square inch, for which the safety-valve 
was loaded. In sume later experiments made by the same Associa- 
tion on a Lancashire boiler, this omission was made good, and in this 
Instance it was found that on turniog water on the top of the red-hot 
flues of the boiler a pressure of 27 lbs. was reached. Naturally it 
was not possible to heat any large proportion of a large Lancashire 
boiler to redness, and hence the red-hot surfaces were small in com- 
parison with the cubic capacity of the boiler. It was, therefore, 
only to be expected that higher pressures would be developed if the 
experiments were repeated on a kitchen-boiler, of which a large 
fraction of the whole surface could easily be made red-hot. This 
has now been done by Mr. R. D. Munro, the Chief Engineer to the 
Scottish Boiler Insurance and Engine Inspection Company, Limited, 
who has recently published a small volume ! giving the results of 
his experiments, which fully confirm the view that it is impossible to 
make a boiler “ explode” by raising it to a red heat and turning cold 
water onto it. It may be cracked or a side may open, but no explo- 
sion in the proper sense of the term takes place, a very small aper- 
ture being sufficient to pass all the steam generated. 

For the purpose of these experiments, a wrought-iron cylindrical 
shell, about 20 feet long and 6 feet 6 inches diameter, was prepared 
and erected with its axis vertical. The boiler to be tested was 
placed inside this, so as to prevent damage being done if an explo- 
sion did occur. A furnace was fitted inside this shell, and over it 
was placed the boiler to be tested. The boilers experimented upon 
were taken from the general stock of the different makers, and were 
fair samples of the ordinary domestic boiler. As a preliminary, a 
series of experiments were made to determine the size of safety- 
valve necessary to prevent a rise of pressure above that correspond- 
ing to the load on the valve. With aso-called “ boot” boiler, having 
a capacity of 14 gallons, and weighing 160 Ibs., it was found that a 
dead-weight safety-valve 4 inch in diameter was capable of passing 
all the steam which it was possible to generate. In making the 
experiments with the “ red-hot ” boiler, it was found that a suitable 
safety-valve was again effective in preventing any serious rise of 
pressure, even when fully three-quarters of the whole surface of the 
boiler was raised to a red heat. 

In the first of these experiments the safety-valve was loaded to 10 
Ibs., and, on turning on the water, the pressure due to the steam 
generated by the hot surface arose to 12 lbs., after which it fell 
again to 6 lbs., which was that due to the head of water in the 
supply-pipe. The steam produced apparently cleared the boiler of 
water, but in a few seconds a second supply of water gained access 
to the boiler, sending the pressure up again to about 12 lbs., after 
which it fell below that due to the head. The “geyser” action 
again recurred, a larger supply of water reaching the plates than in 
the previous case, with the result that a pressure of 16 lbs. was indi- 
cated on the maximum gauges. 

In a second experiment the valve was loaded to 20 lbs., the head 
in the supply-pipe being raised to 12 lbs. per square inch; and in 
this case the boiler was made nearly white-hot. On turning on the 
water the pressure rose to 44 lbs., but then fell steadily, and at 
the end of 22 seconds was below the safety-valve load. On with- 
drawing the fire, the boiler was found, considerably distorted, and a 
stay between the front and back plates was started. Very similar 
results were obtained on repeating the experiments on other boilers, 
and it was evident that the safety-valve, having a discharge area of 
but } square inch, was too small for the work, though, of course, the 
conditions were much more unfavorable than they would be under 
any conceivable conditions in practice. 

In the next series of experiments, the boilers were fitted with a 
safety-valve of double the diameter, and, at the same time, the 
supply-pipe was fitted with a non-return valve. The head causing 
flow into the boiler was 40 feet, or 18 lbs. per square inch. With 
this arrangement, the pressure never rose above that due to the 
valve loading, the valve being able to pass easily all the steam gen- 
erated. The pressure, however, always rose to the safety-valve load, 
and thus there is a difference between these experiments and those 
made by the Manchester Steam Users’ Association on a Lancashire 
boiler, where the pressure never rose above 27 lbs. per square inch. 
This, of course, is to be attributed to the much greater ratio which 
the heated surface bore to the internal volume. 

To complete the experiments, the safety-valves were locked fast, 
and the boiler heated as before. On turning on the water, the 
pressure gradually rose up toa maximum of 118 lbs. per square inch, 
when a part of the boiler gave way. There was, however, no 
explosion, a weld simply opening and letting the steam out quietly. 
The experiment was then repeated with a second boiler, which 
failed at 90 lbs. per square inch. As before, there was no explosion, 
there being no reserve of highly-heated water to keep up the pres- 
sure, as is necessary for a true explosion to occur. The boilers 
were not even shifted on their beds. 

These experiments seem to prove conclusively that a boiler explo- 
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sion cannot be caused by simply making it red-hot and turning 
water in. As Mr. Munro points out, in many towns a domestic 
boiler is quite as likely to run dry in summer as in winter, owing to 
the water-supply being intermittent; but he has only found one case 
of a domestic boiler exploding in summer, and that was proved not 
to be due to shortness of water. In winter such explosions are 
frequent, and, in view of all the experiments which have now been 
made, it can hardly be doubted that they arise simply and solely 
from the plugging of the outlets, and that a suitable safety-valve 
forms a perfect guaranty against danger. — Engineering. 


EXCAVATIONS AT DELPHI. 


HERE have been exhibited lately at the School of Fine Arts, in 
Ny Paris, a collection of plaster casts and photographs of statuary 
found in excavating on the site of the ancient Greek town of 
Delphi, famous as the seat of the most important temple and oracle 
of Apollo. Later on, they are to be removed to the Louvre, where 
they will form the nucleus of a special collection, to be added to 
from time to time, as fresh examples are discovered. ‘These recent 
discoveries are the result of the labors of the French School of 
Athens, and were made under the personal superintendence of M. 
Homolle, its director, assisted by MM. Convert, Bourguet, Perdrizet, 
Millet and others. 

The news of the exhibition recalls the efforts made on behalf of 
our own school at Athens, some years since, by Charles Eliot Norton 
of Cambridge and Prof. W. R. Ware of Columbia College, in con- 
junction with Professor D’'Ooge of Ann Arbor, Director of the 
American School at Athens, when strong exertions were put forth 
to obtain permission from the Greek Government to make these ver 
excavations. These gentlemen, unfortunately, were not gicceestul 
and the coveted privilege was obtained by France. Politics was said 
at the time to have entered into it somewhat, and correspondence 
and interviews with M. ‘Tricoupis, the Prime Minister, were of no 
avail. The truth is, however, that some years before, the Greek 
Government had in a measure committed itself to France, and there 
never was at any time strong probability of the desired permission 
being accorded to our representatives. 

For many years it has been a much mooted question among 
scholars and archeologists whether it were possible that a city so 
famous for the magnificent statuary that adorned its streets, its 
temples and its sanctuaries could so absolutely disappear from the 
face of the earth as to leave only broken remnants of marble scattered 
over the ground, and a few mutilated remains of statuary seen here 
and there in the gardens under the shadow of fig trees. It was at 
the beginning of the year 1891 when the French Minister of Public 
Instruction put this ever-recurring question to M. Homolle, who un- 
hesitatingly aflirmed his belief in the fact that the little village of 
Castri, on the site of the great city, covered incomparabie art treas- 
ures, and he based his belief on developments resulting from 
researches made at different epochs by Ottfried Miiller, by MM. 
Wescher, Foucart, Hassoulier, Pomtow, and on his own personal 
observation after a careful study of the ground and the surrounding 
country. 

It was then that the French Chamber, in proposing a commercial 
treaty with Greece, included a grant of 500,000f for excavations at 
Delphi. The treaty was accepted and ratified by the Greek Chamber. 
It is to the credit of the French Chamber that it had the courage 
and patriotism to make this disinterested appropriation — disinter- 
ested, because by a law of the land no statue or other work of art so 
discovered is permitted to leave Greek soil. 

Delphi was about six miles inland from the Corinthian Gulf, in a 
rugged and romantic glen, surrounded by high hills and formidable 
rocks, closed-in on one side by the steep, wall-like cliffs of Mount 
Parnassus, and on the other by the irregular heights of Mount Cer- 
phis. Between the two mountains flowed the Pleistus, and opposite, 
the town received the brooklet of the Castalian fountain, which rose 
in a deep gorge in the centre of the Parnassian cliff. 

The site of the ancient town is now occupied by the village of 
Castri, and the natural features of the scene have been somewhat 
altered by the earthquake of 1879, though the main points of 
interest can still be distinguished, and where once stood an opulent, 
prosperous city, the great religious centre of antique civilization, are 
now only three or four hundred wretched little houses, plastered 
with white stucco. 

A year was consumed in making arrangements to acquire rights 
to the land upon which a number of these houses stood, either on or 
near the sites of the more important edifices around the Temple of 
Apollo. ‘The operation was a difficult one, notwithstanding the fact 
that more than 280,000/ had been placed in the bank at Athens for 
the purpose of indemnifying the property-owners for the loss entailed. 
The ignorant, simple peasants, when offered checks on the bank for 
their property, flatly refused to accept them, nor would they permit 
the slightest preliminary work until they were paid in solid coin. 
“ There’s my land, there’s my hand,” said one old woman to the 
Director; “ put your gold in my hand and you can take my land.” 
They imagined, once the pick and the spade had started in to turn 
up the earth there would be disputes as to the extent of their 
property, and each purchase had to be absolutely settled before the 
workmen were permitted to begin. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty on several occasions that bloodshed was avoided, and it required 
the greatest patience and tact on the part of M. Homolle. 
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It was in the month of October, 1892, that they finally began to 
dig in earnest, cutting a narrow road, laying tracks for a small steam 
railway, with which to carry off the rubbish. The results of the 
excavations at first were far from encouraging. On the site of 
the Temple of Apollo, around which it was naturally supposed would 
be discovered the most important of the statues and sculpture, 
scarcely anything was found worthy of attention. 

The next year, however, working step by step, a new section of 
the Sacred Way was uncovered, connected with that previously dis- 
covered by M. Haussoulier, and they were rewarded by the finding 
of the basement of a semicircular monument in breccia and marble, 
where fragments, partly covered with inscriptions, lay on or in the 
ground. Besides these basements, there were several architectural 
pieces: enough of the semicircular monument to reconstruct it 
almost entirely; drums of Doric columns and cut stones of tufa from 
the Temple of Apollo; marble shafts of Doric columns of fine execu- 
tion; and Ionic capitals of the fourth century; there were fragments 
of a figure seated, an archaic female statue draped, several fragments 
of statues or bas-reliefs, a Roman bust and portions of a bas-relief 
representing a female torso of elegant style. Various objects, such 
as a small bronze bracelet, a small votive bronze helmet, some Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine bronze and silver coin; an axe and stone 
hammer, and fragments of painted vases were also discovered. 

Some sixty inscriptions were found, the majority belonging to the 
Alexandrine and Roman periods; a few are anterior to the fourth 
century, and some contemporary with the Roman Empire. ‘They 
were acts of manumission, dedications, decrees of the City of Delphi, 
catalogues, accounts, an oracle and letters from foreign cities, em- 
perors or Roman magistrates, one of which was in Latin. Among 
the more interesting texts was a metrical inscription relating to the 
miraculous birth of a long-awaited child, who came forth after a 
sacrifice to the gods and in conformity with an oracle; a Latin in- 
scription regarding work required in the territory of Delphi, in 
consequence of inundations, and other things relating to the religious 
and civic life of the city. 

In 1893 the excavations lasted from May 1 to November 15, no 
work being done in August and September. In the Spring was dis- 
covered the Treasury of the Athenians, and this name, given 
hypothetically at that time, was confirmed later on by direct proof — 
by Athenian decrees cut on the walls and fragments of the dedica- 
tion of a monument cut in a step, containing the words “ Athenai. . 
Marath” (Athenian, Marathon). [It is known that the structure 
was in commemoration of, and erected with the spoils of, the battle 
of Marathon.] The structure — the remains of which are so numer- 
ous as almost to make a reconstruction possible — rested on a 
terrace, and was protected in the rear by a retaining-wall, built in 
alternating regular courses and polygonal masonry; it was of Doric 
style, and recalls, especially in the outlines of its capitals, the temples 
of AAvina and Olympia. 

The walls of the ‘Treasury were covered with inscriptions, Attic in 
great part, or relating to Athenians. Copies of all were made by 
MM. Couve and Bourguet. The Treasury was surrounded by three 
tufa structures —one above and two below it. Here must have been 
the Treasury of the Bceotians, and here, in fact, have been found 
the dedicatory inscriptions of several offerings consecrated by Buwo- 
tians or executed by Beeotian artists. Along the sustaining wall, 
still standing, but with broken feet, was an archaic Apollo, over two 
metres in height. It is a monument of capital importance for the 
history of Peleponnesian sculpture. 

A few steps above the temple, along the Sacred Way, were two 
inscriptions of the fourth century, contemporary with the Sacred 
War. One contains the accounts of the years 353-342; the other 
the list of payments made by the Phocidians, in consequence of fines 
imposed upon them. A considerable space is void of monuments, 
both on the left of the Sacred Way, between the Treasury and the 
portico of the Athenians, and on the right, opposite this portico. 
The first site, covered with rocks, may be identified with the Sanctu- 
ary of Gc and the Muses, where doubtless was the stone whence the 
Sibyl prophesied and the rock seat of the primitive oracle, near 
which the Python perished. we 

Excavations were again started on March 27, 1894, resulting in 
many important discoveries. Most of them have been made be- 
tween the Treasury of the Athenians and the Hellenicon, at the very 
foot of the wall. Above the wall, near the southwest corner of 
the Sanctuary, a trifle below and to the west of the Treasury of the 
Athenians, there remain the foundations of the ‘Treasury of 
the Beeotians. As the lower strata of the soil are reached—a 
yellow or black earth, so compact as to have the consistency and 
aspect of undisturbed soil—great numbers of fragments of terra- 
cotta and bronze are found. ‘The terra-cotta fragments — for, up to 
the present, very few even small objects have been found entire — 
are divided among the Mycenaan, geometric, proto-Corinthian and 
Corinthian styles. 

The bronzes belong in the majority of cases to the category of 
sacred utensils, such as tripods, caldrons, cups, vases, etc., and the 
excessive humidity of the soil has usually much oxidized and damaged 
them. One piece has been found in perfect preservation and with 
fine patina; it is a bird, with human head, in the Oriental style, like 
those found near Lake Van, at Olympia and Mount Ptoos. No 
more complete and beautiful specimen of the type exists. Other 
pieces of this class of bronze are a lion, of Assyrian type, three 
griffin heads, such as decorated tripods; two small horses and an- 


other small animal, a dog or a wolf. The human figure is repre- 
sented by several statutttes. The earliest isa very primitive piece, 
recalling the flat terra-cotta maquettes and the dipylon type of face; 
another belongs to the series of archaic Apollos; an Athene, much 
oxidized, is a delicate work of the fourth or close of the fifth century. 

The most important discoveries of the last few weeks belong to 
the domain of sculpture, justifying the confidence felt against quite 
a general scepticism. The discovery of the metopes of the Treasury 
of the Athenians was an archeological event. These exquisite 
works of the Attic School, exactly dated as they are (c. 480 B.c.), 
fill a vacancy in the history of Greek art. Their intrinsic value, the 
comparisons they suggest, the conclusions they justify, make them a 
work of the first rank. This discovery is now supplemented by that 
of the caryatides and of a frieze which appears to be that of the 
Temple of Apollo itself. These new sculptures proceed from Attic 
workshops, and they lengthen this most interesting archaic period, 
whose history is now being reconstructed in great part for the first 
time. For it was the period when archaism was throwing off its last 
bonds, and when the artists, masters of the technique of their art, 
were seeking for that ideal of beauty attained by Phidias. 

This frieze, on which a procession of chariots and horsemen was 
represented, might have served for the first sketches for the frieze 
of the Parthenon, which it antedates nearly a century. The action 
of the horses is grand, yet simple. The movement of the figures, 
dignified and supple, the whole conception big and masterly, the 
stiff, crimped tails of the animals being the only reminder of the 
traditions of the archaic period. 

Among the statuary lately brought to light is a torso, probably 
the figure of some successful athlete in the Pythian games, and, above 
all, a superb Antinous in marble, perfect, save for the loss of the 
arms —a magnificent example of the sculptor’s art. 

The one discovery that, perhaps, has interested the general public 
more than any other has been the fragmentary inscribed hymns to 
Apollo, found at the Treasury of the Athenians. These have created 
much excitement throughout the cultured and musical world, because 
here for the first time was there given us a long piece of music, by 
which we could form some judgment of the musical genius of the 
Greeks. The poems in themselves are interesting, but the musical 
notation placed over cach syllable is far more important. In these 
specimens there are two systems of notation dividing them into two 
series —a second method of division is furnished by the metre, 
which is sometimes Glyconian, sometimes Peonian. The subject is 
always the same; these are hymns composed for the Delphic feasts, 
and are all in honor of Apollo. This hymn was sung three times at 
Athens in the public concerts of the Society of Lovers of Music, by 
the same quartet which had already given it before the Royal family 
of Greece and a crowded audience at the French Archeological 
School. The hymn has also been rendered in Paris, with great 
success and on a thoroughly scientific basis, under the supervision of 
M. Theodore Reinach, with the assistance of the best musical talent 
of Paris. — New York Times, Jan. 6, 1895. 





ACADEMIC COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania on Monday, January 14, Professor Laird of the 

Department of Architecture announced that Mr. Barr Ferree, 
a graduate of the University, had received the distinguished honor 
of an election as Honorary Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The honor is the more noteworthy 
from the fact that only four Americans have, until now, received it, 
and none of these occupies the field as a writer which Mr. Ferree 
does. J. HartLtey Merrick, Ass'‘t Sec’y University of Pa. 


A’ a mecting of the Academic Council of the University of 





BEAUX-ARTS SOCIETY. — COMPETITION NO. 2. 


THe plan of the Custom-house is to be rendered at a scale of 
7g inch instead of 2 inch, and the facade at a scale of $ inch instead 
of finch. The scale of the section and of the detail remain un- 
changed. Special care should be given to the detail. 

(Signed), COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
JoHNn E. Howe, Secretary. 





BUFFALO CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITKCTSe 


Tue Buffalo Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
have elected the following officers for the ensuing year : 

J. H. Marling, President; R. A. Bethune, First Vice-President . 
Williams Lansing, Second Vice-President ; Ulysses G. Orr, Secre- 
tary; D. E. Metzger, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. — DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 8 and 9, 1895. 
PRESIDENT BorRNHAM in the Chair. 
The Secretary reported the receipt of letters of acceptance from 
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the Honorary and Corresponding Members elected at the annual 
convention held in New York, in October. 

Treasurer’s report read, received and ordered to be placed on file. 

The report of the Committee on Competition Code was received 
and adopted, and the Secretary was directed to print the same with 
the Schedule of Charges and on a separate sheet for general dis- 
tribution. The Secretary was also directed to print with the 
Schedule of Charges, the following resolution, substantially as 
adopted at the annual convention : 

Resolved, That the practice of soliciting patronage and furnishing 
sketches and work under terms other than as provided for in the 
adopted Schedule of Charges, is considered as unprofessional. 

The Secretary was directed to correspond with the President of 
Grant Monument Association in regard to the return of plans 
of Bruno Schmitz, of Berlin, Germany, which have never been 
returned to him. 

The Secretary was directed to prepare uniform stationary for the 
use of the Chapters of the Institute, and to furnish the same to 
the Chapters upon orders of the officers of the Chapters and at the 
expense of the Chapters. 

Applications were received from Messrs. Charles T. Mathews of 
New York and Charles W. Hopkinson of Cleveland, and they were 
provisionally elected Fellows of the American Institute of Architects, 
subject to election by letter-ballot, which the Secretary was directed 
to issue. 

The following Fellows, Vice-Presidents Geo. B. Post and W. S. 
Eames and Messrs. L. H. Sullivan and Thos. Hastings, were elected 
to serve with the President, D. H. Burnham, the Treasurer, S. A. 
Treat and the Secretary, Alfred Stone, as members of the Ezecu- 
tive Committee. 

The President appointed as members of the Committee on Publi- 
cation and Library, Messrs. W. L. B. Jenney, R. W. Gibson, Henry 
Van Brunt, T. C. Link and Cass Gilbert. 

As Committee on Foreign Correspondence, Messrs. R. M. Hunt, W. 
L. B. Jenney, R.S. Peabody, Henry Van Brunt and C. F. McKim. 

As Committee on Education, Messrs. Henry Van Brunt, T. P. 
Chandler and A. W. Longfellow, and Profs. Wm. R. Ware and N. 
C. Ricker. 

As Committee on Uniform Contract, Messrs. S. A. Treat, Alfred 
Stone and Geo. W. Rapp. 

As Committee on Fire Protection, Messrs. T. M. Clark, Napoleon 
Le Brun and Alfred Stone. 

As Committee on Conservation of Public Buildings, Mr. R. M. 
Upjohn and the Presidents of the several Chapters. 

After the appointment of the Committees, the President urged the 
necessity of more active work on their part. 

The ballots were opened, and the following were found to be 
elected Fellows of the American Institute of Architects: 

Frank Miles Day, Philadelphia, Pa.; William B. Tuthill, Wm. C. 
Hough, Isaac Edward Ditmars, H. P. Fowler and Sam’! Booth 
Snook, New York, N. Y.; Frank L. Packard, Columbus, Ohio; 
Charles Edwards, Paterson, N. J., and Frank J. Schlotter, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Several resignations were received and accepted. 

The Secretary was directed to print the proceedings of the 
Twenty-nioth Annual Convention held in New York on October 15, 
16 and 17, under the direction of the Committee on Publication and 
Library. 

It was also voted that the Secretary be directed to print and dis- 
tribute the following vote: 

Resolved, That the practice on the part of an architect of publishing, 

or allowing to be published, advertisements of builders and manufact- 
urers of building materials in connection with his designs is unprofes- 
sional. 
The question as to the continuance of the arrangements now 
existing between the New York Chapter and the Institute for the 
joint occupation of the offices in the Welles Building, 15 Broadway, 
New York, was referred to Messrs. Hastings, R. W. Gibson and the 
Secretary. 

The question of the relation of the Institute to the Chapters as 
affected by the amendments to the By-laws passed at the last annual 
convention was referred to Mr. W. W. Clay to present at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in Chicago, to be held April 1, 1895, 
with suggestions regarding the election of members and the connec- 
tion of the main body of the Institute with its Chapters, as far as 
membership is concerned, and the Executive Committee was directed 
to prepare necessary amendments to be acted upon at the next 
annual convention, which it was voted shall begin its sessions at St. 
Louis, September 15, 1895. 

It was Voted: That, hereafter, the Treasurer be authorized to 
make arrangements for transportation of members to the annual 
convention, at reduced rates. 

It was Voted: That each and every Chapter be requested to hold 
its annual meeting during the month of September, so that their 
annual reports can be placed in the hands of the Secretary on or 
before October 1, of each year. 

The thanks of the Board of Directors were voted to the Illinois 
Chapter for the generous hospitality extended to the Board in giving 
a dinner in their honor on the evening of the 8th inst., and to the 
President for the use of his offices for the meeting of the Board and 
for other courtesies extended to them. 

ALFRED STONE, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


HOUSE AT THE CORNER OF LOCUST AND JUNIPER STS., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. MR. WILSON EYRE, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 





i 


(Heliochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


FIRST CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, Maes FIRST CHURCH, WARE, 
MASS.; FIRST CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON, MASS.; COURT-—HOUSE, 
LENOX, MASS. SKETCHED BY MR. G. C. GARDNER, ARCHITECT, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SEE article elsewhere in this issue on “ Colonial Architecture in 
Western Massachusetts.” 


APARTMENT-HOUSE, FOR F. L. BEUNKE, ESQ., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
MR. W. A. NORRIS, ARCHITECT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Tuts building is arranged for occupancy by four families. 


OFFICE-BUILDING, HUDSON, MASS. MR. PENN VARNEY, ARCHI- 
TECT, LYNN, MASS. 


MYRTLE 8TREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOWDOIN DISTRICT, 
BOSTON, MASS. MR. K. M. WHEELWRIGHT, CITY ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


OMEN’S DORMITORY, LONG ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR, MASS. 
MR. E. M. WHEELWRIGAT, CITY ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


b6LD WROUGHT-IRON FAN-LIGHT GRILLES, BALTIMORE, MD. 


SKETCHED BY MR. J. APPLETON WILSON, ARCHITECT. 


(Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


“SURREY” AND “MOWBRAY” HOUSES, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
WwW. C., LONDON, ENG. MR. JOHN DUNN, ARCHITKCT. 


SOLICITORS TO THE SUPREME COURT LIBRARY, KDINBURGH, 
SCOTLAND. MR. JAMES B. DUNN, ARCHITECT. 


INTERIOR IN THE HOUSE OF MR. VAL PRINSEP, R. A., NO. 1 
HOLLAND PARK, W. LONDON, ENG. MR. PHILIP WKBB, ARCHI- 
TECT. 


OLD WROUGHT-IRON FAN-LIGHT GRILLES, BALTIMOKE, MD.: TWO 
SHEETS. SKETCHED BY MR. J. APPLETON WILSON, ARCHITECT, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Charvannes; Ancient Chinese Buddhist 
Paintings ; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: 
at ee of Fine Arte. 

tbition of Pictures of New England Life by New England 
Paine: at ara Marsh & Co.’s, panied November 27. ee 
iftyfirst Exhibition, Oil Paintings and Sculpture: at the Bost 
Club, January 18 to February 16. . peuae ea 
ngs by Theodore Wendel: at the St. Botolph Club, January 7 
to 3V. 
Fourth Annual Exhibition of Oil-paintings and Sculptures: at tl 
Unity Art Club, 711 Boylston St., January 22 to February 12. . 
Memorial Exhibition of Works by E. T. Billings at 711 Boylston St. 
Water-colors and Oil Sketches by Herbert A. Olivier: at Doll & 
Richards’ Gallery, 2 Park St., January 18 to 30. 


Cuicaco, Iti. — Exhibition of the Chicago Palette Club and the Cosmo- 
politan Art Club: at the Art Institute, January 25 to February 17. 


Cincinnati, O.— Studies by Anton Mauve: at the Art Museum 
January 9 to 28. 


CLEVELAND, O.— First Annual Exhibition of the Cleveland Art As- 
sociation: January 21 to February 22. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan M 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 65. mecum of 
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George Inness Memorial Exhibition: at the Galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, opened December 27. 

Works by Claude Monet: at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 Fifth 
Ave., January 12 to 27. 

Etchings by D. Y. Cameron: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 20 East 16th St. 

Paintings of Japanese Subjects by Theodore Wores: at the Avery 
Art Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., January 21 to February 2. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the American Water-color Society : 
at the Academy of Design, opens February 4. 


Puivapeceuta, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. The 
special exhibition of Architectural Drawings closes February 5. 


Provipence, R. I.— Architectural Drawings by Members of the R. I. 
Chapter, A. I. A.: at the Art Club, January 23 to 30. 





Fire Losses ror Turee YEArs.— According to the table of losses 
below, compiled by the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of 
New York, the year 1894 was better for insurance companies than 
either of the two preceding years. ‘The severe losses at Louisville, To- 
ledo, and at other points, coming during the closing days of December, 
caused a sinking feeling to permeate the breast of many an underwriter, 
but with few exceptions, it can be stated that there was a slight margin 
of profit in the business. The table is as follows: 











1892, 1893. 1894. 

January .--- $12,564,900 $17,958,400 $10,568,400 
February 11,914,000 9,919,990 11,297,600 
March 10,648,000 , 16,662,350 9,147,100 
April eaoneae 11,559,800 14,669,900 11,549,000 
May Havaeretatacs 9,485,000 10,427,100 10,777,200 
June.....+-- 9,265,550 16,344,950 8'282'300 
Ee 5s Sako 11,530,000 12,118,700 16,307,000 
August..... 10,145,300 13,222,700 10,432,800 
September.. 7,879,800 10,508,700 | 10,149,900 
October..... 13,349,200 11,014,700 8'186°700 
November... 12,008,700 11,493,000 | 12:135,800 
December... 12,354,450 12,105,475 9,525,000 

Totals.. $132,704,700 $156,445 ,875 | $ 127,450,000 





Tus Dry-pock at Porr Orcuarp, Wasu.— The second largest dry- 
dock in the world is now under construction at Port Orchard, in the 
State of Washington. A large tract of land on Puget Sound, sixteen 
miles from Seattle, has been bought for the purpose and the work of 
building is well under way. It is to beequipped with a timber and con- 
crete dock, 675 feet long, with a floor-width of 67 feet. Its greatest 
width will be 130 feet and its depth 40 feet. The cost of construction 
will be $608,000, and it is stipulated in the contract that the dock shall 
be completed within three years. The gate is the most interesting feat- 
ure of the dock. The upper part is supplied with a water compartment 
provided with two 20-inch sluices, one of which opens into the sea and 
one into the dry-dock. The gate is closed by filling this compartment 
with water and sinking it, the water being admitted through two 20- 
inch valves. When the gate is to be raised or floated, this water is 
pumped out. The main deck is supplied with a boiler and engine to 
drive a centrifugal pump, capable of delivering 2,500 gallons per minute. 
The gate is handled by the aid of a capstan placed at the centre of 
the upper deck and worked by a vertical shaft from the engine on the 
lower deck. — Boston Transcript. 





Tur EscurtAL AND VERSAILLES. — Spanish writers have termed the 
Escurial the eighth wonder of the world. It was erected by Philip II 
in the performance of a vow, and was meant to serve the threefold 
purpose of a palace, a monastery and a mausoleum or tomb. It was 
dedicated to St. Lawrence and built in the form of the gridiron on 
which the Saint was broiled. According to the computation of Los 
Santos, accepted as an authority by Prescott, it would take four days 
to go through all the rooms, the distance to be covered being 120 miles. 
He states that there are no less than 12,000 doors and windows in the 
building, that the weight of the keys amounted to 1,250 pounds, and 
that there were sixty-eight fountains in the halls or courts. The cost 
was six million of ducats. The founder of the Escurial was influenced 
by a religious motive, if a bigoted one. The founder of Versailles 
thought of nothing but his own personal gratification. He would not 
hear of completing the Louvre, which Colbert pressed upon him. He 
wanted something that should date from him and be exclusively asso- 
ciated with his name— something that should stand out in solitary 
grandeur apart from the capital, which did not afford breathing-room 
for the monarch whose emblem was the sun and his device ‘‘ L’ état: 
e’est moi.’ The site was the worst he could have chosen, and its dis- 
advantages, from the nature of the soil and want of water, could only 
be overcome by enormous sacrifices of men and money. Hundreds of 
workmen, poisoned by the exhalations, were carried away and replaced 
at night. Of the 20,000 soldiers and 6,000 cavalry or artillery horses 
employed, very few were found fit for service when they were required 
for the war. A river, the Eure, was turned to supply the fountains and 
cascades. Voltaire computes the cost at 500 millions of livres, Mira- 
beau at 1,200 millions, J. B. Say at 900 millions; M. Henri Martin, 
making allowance for the altered value of money, sets down the cost of 
Versailles with its dependencies at 400 millions of francs, or 16 millions 
sterling. Both M. Baudrillart and M. Henri Martin seem to think that 
the nation has got value for its money, that Versailles is a monument 
of which they have reason to feel proud. ‘‘ History lives in this 


palace in these gardens; it gives life even to this mythology as a 
perpetual symbol. Afterall, isit not France which here shows herself to 
us brilliant, honored, powerful?’’ Considering the year the huge pile 
was completed, just after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, we 
should say that it is rather overtaxed, persecuted, impoverished, depo 
usted France that is recalled and represented by Versailles. — Zhe 
Architect. 





ANTIQUE PATHOLOGICAL STATUETTES. —Some of the recently-dis- 
covered terra-cotta statuettes unearthed in the Hellenic cities, both of 
Greece and Asia Minor, are remarkable for their queer distortion. 
Art critics and archwologists have been accustomed to attribute these 
to the imagination of the artist, but now they have attracted the 
attention of the medical men, who are showing that they represent, 
with great fidelity, diseased and deformed conditions, and furnish one 
more proof of the great accuracy of observation of the Greek artists as 
well as giving us an opportunity for the study of ancient deformities 
and monstrosities. The latest contribution to the subject is that of a 
French authority on craniology, who has made a close examination of 
the heads of the figurines in the Louvre Museum, and finds that they 
exhibit all the different kinds of cranial deformity known to modern 
times, both congenital and artificial. One, found to-day in many 
districts of France, is caused by compressing the skull from infancy by 
a peculiar kind of head-dress. Another, known to craniologists as 
skaphocephaly, or boat skull, presents the form of a boat turned keel 
upward, and is due to the growing together in early infancy of certain 
sutures, preventing the skull from developing transversely. All these 
deformities are faithfully represented in the figurines, and the treat- 
ment is plainly humorous, showing that the artists had no interest in 
making a scientific record of facts, but were simply caricaturing cer- 
tain types that they met with constantly in daily life. — NM. Y. Times. 





Tue Koniscore. — The koniscope, the inventiun of John Aitkin, is 
a useful instrument for roughly testing the purity of the atmosphere. 
It consists of a small metal tube about one and a half feet or two feet 
long, which is closed at the ends with pieces of glass, and is connected 
near one end to an air-pump, a stopcock near the other end admitting 
the air to be tested. All the shades of blue, from nearly pure white to 
a deep black blue, are attached alongside the tube for comparison. As 
the impurities of the air, or number of particles present, increase, the 
color seen through the tube deepens, a color just perceptible being 
given by 50,000 particles to the cubic centimetre, a very pale blue by 
80,000, a pale blue by 500,000, a fine blue by 1,500,000, a deep blue 
by 2,500,000 and a very deep blue by 4,000,000. In making a sanitary 
inspection, the color given by pure air is determined first and is taken 
as the normal health color. In tracing the pollution of air by gas 
flames in a room 24 by 17 by 15 feetin size, Mr. Aitkin lighted three jets 
in the centre of the room, and in 55 seconds the products of combustion 
had reached one end of the room, causing a sudden deepening of color 
in the koniscope ; in four minutes the deep blue color was obtained 
two feet from the ceiling, and in 30 minutes the impurity, nine feet 
from the floor was very great, the color being an intensely deep blue. 
Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette. 





AQUEDUCTS UNDER Rivers. —The new sewer-main of Paris, which 
crosses from Clichy to Asni¢res underneath the Seine, was formally 
dedicated recently. It is the first portion of an enormous enterprise 
which will take away all the sewage of Paris from the waters of the 
Seine. The work was begun in 188, and will require fourteen years or 
more to complete. The difficulties encountered, especially under the 
river proper, were many and took a long time to overcome. The river, 
forming its bed in remote times, upheaved the soil for a considerable 
depth. Crevices filled with alluvial matter, quicksands, calcareous 
rocks, conglomerates and very hard silex were met within a few feet of 
each other. The machinery employed is similar to that used in Amer- 
ica with great success at the St. Clair tunnel. As quick as the 
hydraulic tunnelling-shield advanced, the huge iron rings forming 
the tube were adjusted. The length of the tunnel under the Seine is 
1,543 feet; its diameter, 8 feet, 6 inches. Another highly interesting 
subaquatic structure is the Mersey tunnel, connecting Liverpool with 
Birkenhead. It is 10,660 feet long, 26 feet wide and nearly 20 feet high. 
The drainage is performed by a sewer as long as the tunnel itself, end- 
ing ina pit on either side, wherefrom the water is raised by pumps 
having a capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute. The ventilation is very 
effective; a duct connected with the main tunnel by slanting shafts 
leads to a large fan-wheel above, which draws all smoke, gas, etc., out 
of the tunnel, while at the same time fresh air is forced below. — Cia- 
cinnati Commercial- Gazette. 


Tue CrrcuLcar Nuisance. As a nuisance it would be difficult to 
match the circular. It comes by post, and at post-time most busy men 
have enough to do with their own correspondence. They do not want 
to be worried with some one’s soap and some one’s patent hair-curling 
pins warranted to turn the hair into the fashionable color. They do 
not want disinterested advice about their investments, for usually 
their money is invested, if they have any, and if they have none they 
don’t want advice. Most of us, too, prefer to select our own charities 
without being reminded of commendable institutions on whose behalf 
we do not see the need of impoverishing those which have already taken 
our fancy. A public benefactor, on the ground that now is the time to 
mitigate suffering, suggests, in to-day’s Times, that we should all send 
our circulars back to the sender unstamped. This would greatly 
increase the post-office revenue. He further proposes that since most 
men are too busy to do more than put them in the waste-paper basket, 
some firm might make a fortune by levyinga small annual subscription, 
and undertaking to address and post them to the sender. If we thought 
that the sender could not devise some new means of annoyance, we 
should support the proposal most heartily. — Pall-Mall Gazette. 
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N another column will be found the letter in which Mr. J. 
M. Carrére notifies the Secretary of the Treasury that, 
after mature consideration, he finds it impossible that he 
should accept the office of Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department in the event of the appointment being offered 
to him. Every one understands that before a responsible 
Government position is actually offered to any one, the appoint- 
ing power first sounds the desired appointee as to whether he 
would accept the position when actually proffered. Mr. Car- 
rere’s letter, then, is to be understood as a reply to an informal 
tentative proffer. Not for the sake of those who know Mr. 
Carrere, but for the sake of public and private individuals who 
do not know him, we will express the opinion that if it were 
possible for a single man to discharge the duties of a Supervis- 
ing Architect, even as such duties have lately been readjusted 
and restricted, it would hardly have been possible to find a 
better man for the place, altogether too good a man to be 
wasted and enmeshed in the coils of official red-tape. It would 
have given us very real regret to know that he had decided to 
yield to the implied desire of Mr. Carlisle, the advice of a 
certain number of professional friends and a formal petition of 
influential men in some of the leading cities of the country. Even 
when it is known that the Secretary was prepared to grant the 
appointee a much fuller control and more absolute power over 
the working force and administrative functions of the bureau 
than has been enjoyed by any previous holder of the office, and 
though he was to have the power to re-organize the office 
and avowedly manage it, so far as practicable, on lines suggested 
in the McKaig Bill and the less-desirable Tarsney Bill, we feel 
absolutely certain that Mr. Carrere has reached the proper 
decision, as we feel that his acceptance of the place, though in 
itself guaranteeing an improvement, would put a definite stop to 
all chance that the method of Government building could ever 
be put on a proper basis and carried out on a plane of elevated 
and sustained effort. 
Carrére, the movement for an improved method would stop — 
half way, and it would be almost impossible to induce the 
political official mind to grasp the fact that the pinnacle had 
not been reached. In fact, the acceptance by Mr. Carrere 
would really have meant the defeat of the McKaig Bill by one 
of its promoters and most active and persistent friends. 





WO of our correspondents send us copies of a circular of 
yl ‘instructions ” to architects, inviting them to submit 
plans for a court-house at Rock Island, Illinois, to cost 
about one bundred and ten thousand dollars. Each competitor 


With so good a man in the office as Mr. 


is required to furnish quarter-scale drawings, indicating ma- 
terials; “carefully itemized estimates of the cost”; general 
specifications of material and labor, and a certified check for 
two per cent on the proposed cost of the building, made pay- 
able to the Board of Supervisors of Rock Island County. * If 
the architect chosen,” (by what process of selection does not 
appear), “has, in the judgment of the Committee, experience 
and professional standing to take charge of the work, he will 
be engaged to furnish complete working-drawings, details, 
specifications, etc., as architect pf the building, at a compensa- 
tion of two and one-half per cent of the actual cost of the 
building.” This clause is rather ingeniously worded, so as to 
leave out all express mention of supervision; but it may be 
taken for granted that supervision would, in the opinion of the 
Committee, be included in the et cetera which the architect is 
required to furnish. As to the certified checks for twenty-two 
hundred dollars, in regard to which the competitors might 
naturally feel some anxiety, it appears that ‘Should the bids 
not be as low as the estimate, the Board of Supervisors reserve 
the right to forfeit the check to pay for the time and expense 
for readvertising, and reject the plans without cost to the 
county.” Whether this. means that all the checks are to be 
forfeited, or only the checks for those whose plans are carried 
as far as the bidding stage, does not appear; but we cannot 
imagine how any architect, outside of a lunatic asylum, unless 
he has a private understanding with the Committee, could give 
such an invitation a second thought. 


HE past week has been remarkable for some interesting de- 
velopments in “labor reform.” In Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
motor-men on the electric cars struck, for the sole reason, 

so far as appears from the newspapers, that, instead of running 
their cars continuously for ten hours, they were obliged to 
wait between trips, to the extent, in the most aggravated cases, 
of forty-eight minutes per day. To the average professional 
man, who is glad to work fourteen hours a day, if he can get 
the work to do, there is something ludicrous in the idea of 
grown men making a fuss about such a thing, but the labor ty- 
rants could not maintain their power without grievances, and, 
as soon as the men could be worked up to the proper point, a 
strike was ordered. It is unnecessary to say that modern 
strikes, in which the “victims” are supported in idleness by 
contributions levied on other unions, do not involve much suf- 
fering to the participants; if they did, it would not be so easy 
to get them up; and in this instance, as usual, the demonstra- 
tion was really directed at the public. 


HE first thing was, of course, to make wholesale assaults 

upon the innocent passengers who dared to ride in the 

cars which the strikers refused to operate, and the men, 
anxious for a chance to earn a living for themselves and their 
families, who were employed totake their places. After some- 
thing like a hundred of these persons, who, in our humble 
Opinion, are quite as much entitled to the protection of the law 
as the members of any union whatever, had been stunned with 
clubs, bruised with paving-stones, or seized and hustled to some 
unknown doom, the State militia were ordered out, and the 
cars operated under the protection of bayonets and sabres. 
Early in the course of the proceedings, the strikers had ap- 
plied themselves with zeal to cuiting the trolley-wires. The 
railroad companies sent line-men to repair the wires, when, 
through the working of that beautiful sympathy which exists 
between labor ‘‘ organizers,” the line-men were ordered to 
strike. The ‘“ master-workman” of the line-men concluded, 
later, that the interest of some one best known to himself lay 
in letting his men go back to work, and the order declaring 
the strike “ off ” was accordingly issued ; but, just as this had been 
done, the “ master-workman” happened to meet in the street 
a militiaman, who told him to “ move on,” or in some other 
way aroused his displeasure; and he immediately ordered the 
strike to be resumed. 


[HE situation, at this juncture, presented about as curious 
i a spectacle as history has to show. On one side were to 

be seen seven or eight hundred thousand citizens, suffer- 
ing loss, annoyance and anxiety, because of the stoppage of 
traffic; three or four hundred honest and hungry men with 
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families to support, beaten away with clubs and stones from 
the places offered them; two thousand soldiers, and as many 
policemen, vainly trying to protect life and property ; and on 
the other side an Irish dictator, who, solely because a militia- 
man dared to “sass” him, could, and did, prolong the univer- 
sal distress for several days, and would undoubtedly have kept 
it up much longer, if his men had not plucked up courage 
enough to refuse to obey him. We have often pointed out 
the analogies between the modern theories of labor and the 
medieval principles relating to the distribution of property ; 
and there is a singular parallel between the system by which 
a few “ master-workmen ” can throw the traffic of a great city 
into confusion, and, in the very presence of the troops called 
out to suppress the violence which they could terminate in a 


moment, can issue, with impunity, orders for wantonly pro-. 


longing the universal distress, and the theory of private wars 
by which Europe was desolated in the Dark Ages. Just be- 
fore the decent people were wholly exterminated, the warriors 
of those days were induced, perhaps, by the growing scarcity 
of their human game, as much as anything else, to agree not to 
kill anybody on Sundays, or at Christmas time, or in Lent; and 
we may perhaps hope that, just before the universal strike is 
Inaugurated, it will occur to some one to extract, from the 
Friends of Labor, permission, for those who wish, to work one day 
in each week, for whom they please, as long as they please, and 
for what pay they choose to take, without being called “ scabs,” 
or being stoned, or beaten, or shot, or lectured on the Dignity 
of Labor, or the Living Wage, or any of the other clap-trap 
Saal under which modern assaults upon Liberty are con- 
cealed. 





ye. other manifestation of the beauties of labor organization 
appeared in Haverhill, where a strike has been going on 

among the operatives in the shoe-factories, a large part of 
whom are girls. ‘The strike had been going on for some time, 
without much success, when it occurred to one of the principal 
agitators to excite public sympathy for the strikers, as he after- 
wards explained, by informing the newspapers that the girls who 
worked in the shoe-factories were mostly of immoral character. 
Three hundred, as he said, of those who lived on a certain street, 
had their room-rent paid for them, the suggestion being, of 
course, that this was done in consideration of their vicious con- 
duct. As only about a hundred and fifty of the factory girls 
room on that particular street, the inference as to the percen- 
tage of immorality among them rather startled people unfa- 
miliar with the labor orator’s habit of inventing his facts as he 
goes along. The most unpleasantly surprised of all were, 
probably, the girls themselves, who protested vigorously against 
their champion’s description of them. In their protest they 
were supported warmly und effectively by the townspeople who 
knew them best, and especially by the manufacturers against 
whom they had struck, who unanimously declared that their 
girls were as good as girls of their age anywhere, if not better 
than the average ; one of them sensibly remarking that vicious 
girls are very unlikely to be contented with the steady work 
of the shoe-factories. On the whole, the relation between the 
manufacturers and the girls seems to be friendly on both sides, 
and the strike, or, at least, the continuance of it, appears to be 
due mainly to the intervention of the * organizers,” the value 
of whose efforts in behalf of their fair clients may be judged 
from the success of their first move. | 


CHEDANNE, whose interesting investigations into the 
M . history and construction of the Pantheon at Rome have 

been already mentioned in these columns, was invited 
a few days ago to be present at a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and the French Government sent 
with him the beautiful drawings by which he has illustrated his 
discoveries. As explained, in English, by Mr. Phené Spiers, 
the drawings show that many of the current notions with re- 
gard to the building are wrong. For example, M. Chedanne 
finds that the niches, with the columns and pediment in front 
of them, which decorate the interior, and afford room for altars, 
instead of being comparatively recent additions, belong to the 
original structure. Moreover, the dome itself, which is gener- 
ally regarded as a marvel of scientific construction, proves to 
be a clumsy mass of brickwork, kept from falling by the te- 
nacity of the mortar. Instead of the network of arches, form- 
ing a skeleton to the vault, and filled-in with light material, 
which Piranesi thought he had discovered, M. Chedanne finds 


























only a series of large arches at the springing of the dome, every- 
thing above, so far as his researches extended, consisting of 
solid brickwork, without trace of Piranesi’s pumice-stone and 
pottery, and laid with horizontal joints. Fergusson says that it 
is as difficult to build a dome that will fall, as it is to build an 
arch that will stand; but the idea of a dome of one hundred 
and forty feet span, built of brick with horizontal joints, is 
enough to startle the boldest constructor. In regard to the 
portico, M. Chedanne thinks that the existing one was built, or 
rather rebuilt, at the same time with the construction of the 
rotunda, but that another portico originally stood on the spot, 
the materials of which were utilized in the erection of the 
present structure. He was led to this conclusion by observing 
that the sides of the modillions in the raking cornice of the 
pediment were not quite vertical. ‘The present portico is octa- 
style, but the pediment is unnaturally high, and M. Chedanne 
found that, if the raking cornices were reset so as to bring the 
sides of the modillions vertical, they would form a pediment, 
with the Classic pitch, covering a portico two columns wider. 
The indications that the portico was originally decastyle ap- 
peared to M. Chedanne so strong that he dug outside the present 
portico, and was rewarded by finding the foundation of the ex- 


tra column. 
Ai and has obtained some foothold here, ought to be taken 
up by our workers in wrought iron. Instead of a heavy 
wooden outside door, darkening the hall or vestibule into 
which it opens, many houses and other buildings in Germany, 
where the fashion seems to have originated, and many in 
France, where it has been quickly naturalized, are now pro- 
vided with doors consisting of wrought-iron grille-work, set in 
an iron frame, which is deep enough to hold, behind the grille- 
work, a sheet of plate-glass. The glass is firmly secured to 
the frame, and forms a strong, tight and transparent door, 
beautiful to look at from the inside as well as the outside, and 
affording ample illumination to the hall. Locks are now 
made expressly for such doors, with cases which can be bolted 
to the iron frame, and suitable handles. Considering their 
durability, doors of this sort, even when imported from France 
or Germany, are not extravagantly costly ; and our iron- 
workers, who are beginning to be ranked with the most skilful 
and artistic in the world, could easily produce an infinity of 
new and charmiug designs. Every architect who has been in 
Nuremburg will remember the inexhaustible interest of the 
ironwork there. Almost every door and window in the first 
floor and cellar of the old houses shows a different design in 
grille-work, carried out with such simplicity and ingenuity that 
one is never tired of studying it. If the same fashion could 
be introduced here, a great impulse might be given to our 
artistic development. Something has been done by architects, 
but, before the idea can really take root here, the public must 
be interested, and the way to interest the public is to call its 
attention with some pertinacity to the subject, showing it at 
the same time what can be done. 


VERY pretty fashion, which is rapidly spreading abroad, 


HE Welsbach and Auer lamps, in which the source of 
light is a mantle of magnesia, intensely heated by a flame 
of mingled gas and air, are rapidly becoming popular in 

this country. Since their first introduction, some ten years 
ago, they have been much improved, and are now to be seen 
in hundreds of dwelling-houses, stores and offices. Quite 
recently, some French chemists have given a shock to the users 
of such lamps by the discovery that they produced carbonic 
oxide, a gas whose injurious effects are well known. It may 
not be necessary to say that, while French chemists have a fine 
scent for injurious products from lamps of German construc- 
tion, German chemists do not always accept implicitly what 
their French brethren say in regard to the manufactures of the 
Fatherland; and tests of the lamps have been made beyond 
the Rhine, with the result that the German experimenters, by 
extremely delicate tests, were able to discover a minute trace 
of carbonic oxide in the products of combustion from these 
lamps; but the quantity was so far within the limit regarded 
by chemists as harmless that they declare that there is no 
occasion whatever for alarm. ‘Thus the matter appears to rest 
now. Whether the patriotism of the French men of science 
will lead them to the discovery of other noxious qualities of the 
German lamps remains to be seen ; but, meanwhile, our readers 


can probably use them without serious danger. 
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THEATRES.’ — XII. 
THEATRE FLAMMAND, BRUBSELS. 


J HE description and plans of this theatre are 
here reproduced from the monograph pub- 
lished by G. Lyon Claesen, of Brussela, 

Mr. Jaen Baes was commissioned on the Ist of 
June, 1883, by the Bourgmestre and Echevins, 
of Brussels, to transform into a theatre the old 
arsenal situated in the Rue de Laeken. This ar- 
senal was built in 1780-1781. The instructions 
received by the architect contained a condition 
that the facade of the arsenal towards the Bassin 
de l'Entrepot was to be retained, and this 
was converted into the back elevation of the 
theatre. 

The tatal catastrophe of the Ring Theatre, Vienna, following the 
Nice fire in the same vear, was a warning before the constructors of 
this theatre, as these fires had occurred but two years previous to 
the conception of this scheme, and the originators were alive to the 
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sufficient to make the building monumental by its exterior alone ; 
but as the public arrived a few at a time and departed en masse, 80 
the plan was to adapt itself to the exigencies of the case, the rapid 
exit of the people from their seats to the street being the one im- 
portant end the architect had to attain. This measure cannot be 
accomplished by warning the public at the time of the danger, but 
must be done by adequate number and width of exits and other 
precautions, such as the use of the electric light, the provision of a 
proscenium iron curtain, etc. 

In the Vienna and Nice fires, it was within some five or six min- 
utes after the outbreak of the fire that the audience were asphyxi- 
ated by the smoke and fumes arising from the highly combustible 
materials contained on the stage. 

Therefore, breaking away from tradition, M. Baes started with 
the consideration, above all things, of the safety of the public, and 
displayed in the exterior of his building the usage for which it was 


‘intended, claiming to follow the example of the architects of the 


Middle Ages in revealing by the outside the purpose of the build- 
ing. 
The special feature of this theatre is its external balconies, which 
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fact that these disasters proved the dangers of architectural tradi- 
tions too slavishly followed, and the necessity of considering the 
security of the public as the primary condition to be fulfilled in 
the construction of this class of building. It was not considered 
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are provided for each tier, so that the public, even at the highest 
level, have only to cross the corridor and push open the doors to find 
themselves in the open air, the occupants of the galleries thereby 
being placed, with regard to safety, almost on a par with those 
seated on the ground-floor. The plans herewith produced and the 
view of the exterior published in the American Architect for January 
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12, 1895, show that these external balconies vary in size, becoming 
wider for the lower tiers, so as to accommodate the greater number 
as they descend. They are provided with nine separate staircases 
for the audience and artists, quite distinct from the staircases in the 
interior of the theatre, and these lead from balcony to balcony down 
to the street level. 

In order that these external balconies may not be unknown to the 
audience, and, therefore, unused in cases of emergency, they are 

nightly employ ed when the weather permits as promenades, so that 
the frequenters of the theatre are aware of their existence and 
their importance in cases of danger or alarm. 

Extra exits reserved only for use “ in case of fire ” are generally with- 
out practical utility, because, as Mr. Baes explains, they are carefully 
shut in ordinary times, or placed in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
theatre. More especially are these exits rendered useless by the audi- 
ence being unacquainted with their existence, through not being com- 
pelled to use them nightly: it is universally acknowledged that the 























public have an instinctive tendency to depart by the same way by 
which they enter. 

In the Theatre Flammand the spectators cannot fail to observe the 
extra exits, as they can be seen as one passes to the seats, in prome- 
nading during the entré acts, or in approaching the external balconies 
for the purpose of enjoying the fresh air. 

In spite of the obvious “advantages that these exterior balconies 
provided, their employment was at first very much criticised, as they 
made a departure from the conventional and traditional forms of 
theatre construction, and the architect was asked to abandon the 
plan; but, supported by the special commissioner charged by 
the town to examine the plans, M. Baes was able to carry out his 
scheme and, subsequently, after the fire at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
where over a hundred lives were lost, the Minister of the Interior 
and ‘Instruction Publique” of Belgium, in 1887, included in the 
Belgian Official Bulletin the compulsory provision of external bal- 
conies to theatres among the rules and regulations enforced for their 
construction. 


This example set by M. Baes has since been followed by other 
countries and he has lived to see all opposition to his scheme removed 
and only approval survive. 

Without saying that the Theatre Flammand is absolutely fireproof 
(as the incombustibility of theatres must be always relative) it is 
presumed that it will for a long time resist the action of fire, as the 
architect has used uninflammable materials wherever possible ; 
above all things he has considered the precautions against the 
asphyxiation of the audience, 

t will be seen from the plans that this theatre is built upon an iso- 
lated site and that each tier has its own two separate exits, quite apart 
from the means of entrance. The staircases are designed for each 
flight to have an equal number of steps, so that the crowd may 
accustom themselves to the “ going” of the staircase and descend 
thereby more rapidly. I do not remember any other case where 
this very important and precautionary detail has been observed by 
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the architect; it is evidence of great care and thought in minor 
matters, always so important in theatre- building. The number of 
steps in a flight to each of these special exit staircases is only eight, 

so that the distance to fall is limited. At the bottom of each flight a 
door opens into the external balcony. It is a pity that the pass or 
“service” staircases next to the proscenium wall were designed 

with winders. 

The theatre is approached by an entrance vestibule in the front 
through eight doorways; from an inner hall the grand staircase 
rises to the first and second tiers; on the latter level is the grand 
foyer over the vestibule. ‘The underside of the iron girders forming 
the floors above are left exposed in the ceiling of the foyer and are 
treated as part of the decoration, together with the arched filling-in 
between the iron joists. 

The dressing-rooms and stage offices are situated at the rear of 
the stage, and “there are two separate staircases for the use of the 
performers. The dressing-room corridors communicate at both ends 
on each level with the external balconies. 
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Of the exterior I need repeat little, as the illustration published 
January 12 clearly shows how the architect has adapted the style of 
his country to the special purposes of the particular class of building. 

Tt is necessary that the slabaing of a theatre should permit the 
firemen to work during a fire with ease and safety, and remain as 
long as possible within the building without uselessly sacrificing their 
lives. For this purpose, a bridge of masonry is thrown across the 
theatre at the roof-level, in the line of the proscenium curtain, sup- 
ported by the proscenium-wall, which is built as two independent 
walls with a wide hollow space between, as shown on the section. 
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‘This bridge is 2.50 metres in width, sufficiently wide to move about 
on. It affords facilities to attack the fire from above, and creates a 
radical separation between the roof of the auditorium and the stage, 
thus preventing the spread of fire. The firemen can beat a retreat 
either by the stone staircases or by the iron ladders fixed to the 
side facade. 

The theatre is provided with an iron curtain, and in order to _pre- 
vent the spread of fire under the curtain by the stage floor which 
projects into the auditorium, a band of mosaic 50 centimetres wide 
is let into the stage in line with the iron curtain, and upon this the 
curtain rests, affording an effectual separation of the wooden floor of 
the stage from the “ avant scéne.”’ 

The illuminating power employed is gas, and the auditorium is lighted 
by day by a central lantern light, 10 metres in diameter. A novel 
arrangement is shown for the foot-lights, which are not placed as in 
almost all theatres, at the front of the stage, but are arranged on the 
partition dividing the orchestra from the stalls. The advantages 
claimed for this arrangement are as follows : 

1. The artists are covered by the light. 

2. The orchestra is lighted by the foot-lights. 

3. In the centre of the foot-lights is placed a mirror in which the 
artists on the stage can see themselves. 

4. The placing of the foot-lights beyond the reach of the artists 
prevents them breathing the fumes from the gas and removes the 
curtain of heat, which is said to influence the acoustic properties of 
a theatre. 

5. It is also claimed to be a provision of safety, as nothing can roll 


down the stage and catch fire from them, nor can the dresses of the 
performers come in contact with them. 

The decorations of this theatre are carried out in majolica, mosaics 
and frescos in bright colors, without being crude, giving an appear- 
ance of incombustibility to the interior. M. Baes, still carrying out 
his ideas of reducing the fire-risks, has avoided hangings, fringes and 
tassels, the existence of which suggests the possibility of something 
to burn. 

On the 1st of October, 1887, was performed the ceremony of in- 
auguration in the presence of the authorities, minister of the county, 
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the governor of the province, the press, and the artistic and literary 
notabilities of the land. On the 13th of the same month, King Leo- 
pold II and the Queen visited the theatre. 


E. A. E. Wooprow. 
[To be continued.] 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, WINTER EXHIBITION. 


T is a marvellous fact, and one that shows forth the artistic rich- 
ness of Great Britain, that, year after year, the Academy fills 

four or five of its galleries with works by the old masters, and 
rarely repeats itself. For twenty-six years these retrospective 
exhibitions have been going on, and before the Academy took the 
matter in hand the defunct British Institution had annual shows. 
Latterly, also, the New Gallery has followed suit, and yet we do not 
often meet with many old friends. 

The exhibition this year is rich in Reynoldses and Rembrandts. 
Of the former, we have the delightful little “ Master Crewe,” stand- 
ing, legs apart, arrayed in a gorgeous surtout with huge sleeves, per- 
sonating King Henry VIII, and his sister, Miss Frances, muffled up 
in a huge cloak and calash, after the manner of an elderly dame. 
Another charming Reynolds is the tearful little lady demurely 
crossing her hands in her lap and gazing down at her dead bird, 
so well known by the mezzotint engraving. 

Another of Lord Houghton’s family portraits is the famous “ Mrs. 
Crewe,” at whose house the Prince of Wales gave the toast: “True 
blue and Mrs. Crewe,” upon the election of Charles James Fox for 
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Westminster, in 1784. She was a very political lady, as well as a 
beauty, and with ready wit she replied, “ True blue and all of you.” 

“ Lady Betty Delmé and her Children,” charming as a composition, 
has so much freshness in its coloration that it suggests too much 
varnish and some touching-up. Is it so? 

The position of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s “ Master Lambton,” 
sitting in red velvet upon the edge of a precipice, looks dangerous, 
but the picture has fewer affectations than is usual with this painter. 
It is delightful in color, the face is sweetly pretty, the whcle figure 
brilliantly painted; and yet it does not strike one as masterly — it 
is too pretty, in fact, and the conventionality is over-flagrant. The 
marble pillar, the background trees and curtains of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough are all conventions; but, obviously, to pose a boy ona 
rock overhanging an abyss, and turn his face upwards with eyes 
gazing at the sky, and utterly oblivious of all danger of falling, is 
an exaggeration of artistic license. 

Turner is well represented by his glowing “Mortlake,” and 
stormy “ Helvoetsluys”; and Constable, by his birthplace, “ Ded- 
ham Vale,” and the “River Stour,” both as fresh as if painted 
yesterday. The Duke of Westminster’s Rembrandts show the 
master in various moods. The “Gentleman with a Hawk” is glow- 
ing and rich in color; while the “ Portrait of Nicolas Berghem” is 
gray and serious ; — they are like a musical phrase which suddenly 
changes from a major to a plaintive minor key. The “ Salutation 
of Elizabeth,” well known by the engraving, is one of the best of 
Rembrandt’s religious subjects—-and as a scheme of color and 
effect, perfectly artistic; but from the point-of-view of religious 
sentiment, it fails completely and hopelessly. Let us call it an 
historic reading of the subject. 

Two pictures of Gainsborough’s are delightful — idyls of the time 
— ‘“ A Garden Scene with the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland” 
and the “Ladies walking in the Mall, St. James Park,” (the 
former of Culloden fame). Here we have the cows we, some of us, 
remember in our childhood (even now, one poor forlorn beast may 
be seen, standing by her shed and surrounded by dilapidated chil- 
dren), and a couple of dogs, one being the Pomeranian so beloved 
of the painter. But when these “ Ladies” (said to have been the 
three daughters of George III) walked in the Mall, the trees seem 
to have been closer, and the crowd small and select. “ Dear me,” 
says a lady en passant, “this is quite like a Watteau, and look at 
that Ostade — one would imagine it to be a Hogarth.” 

Another magnificent picture lent by the Duke of Westminster, 
which will be scowled at by the public, and revelled in by artists, is 
Rubens’s “ Ixion and Juno.” As to the treatment of the subject, 
the less said the better; but for movement, color and modelling, 
nothing can be finer. The flesh painting is magnificent, and the 
tones most refined, which is not always a characteristic of the great 
Fleming. 

Where is the charm in the sea-pieces of the Van de Velde as com- 
pared with the moderns, Montenard, Courant, Moore and others, 
who revel in limpid atmospheric effects and transparent seas and 
rivers? But, for that matter, will not many of our present-day 
painters be doubly and trebly appreciated when they, at length, have 
become “ Old Masters ” ? 

Besides pictures, the Academy this year gives us a roomful of the 
most exquisite specimens of the art of the goldsmiths and gem-engrav- 
ers of the past. A little prayer-book, reputed to have belonged to 
Charles V, some two square inches in size, is ornamented with gold 
arabesques set with jewels. Within, are the leaves of the book in 
Spanish — Protestacion del Imperador Carlos, and two illuminations. 
This and most of the objects hereinafter to be named are the prop- 
erty of Sir Charles Robinson. The Earl of Strafford’s “ George ” is 
a cameo with an enamel on the reverse, copied from the little pict- 
ure of the S. George by Raphael in the Louvre, but which was for- 
merly in the collection of Charles I. Several pendants and pectoral 
crosses are of most exquisite workmanship. A lizard, Italian, 1560, 
encrusted with opals ona gold ground is most beautiful; a Spanish 
cross of enamelled gold and diamonds hails from the Treasury of 
the Cathedral of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar in Saragossa, where it 
formed one of the many votive jewels, until 1875, when it was sold 
by the Chapter to raise funds for the fabric of the church. Many of 
its fellows are in the South Kensington Museum. Looking at these 
jewels we cannot help reflecting —is it legitimate for the clergy to 
sell the votive offerings of the faithful and, if they must be sold, 
should they not form part of a local or national collection rather 
than be sold to the foreigner? So think the Italians, and they 
are right. Naturally, the public profits by the transaction; but it is 
as much sacrilege as the diverting of ecclesiastical endowments to 
secular purposes. : aye 

A beautiful little pendant representing a lamb is most fascinating. 
The upper part of the animal's body is formed by a perle baroque, 
representing the part shorn; the lower woolly part is in enamel and 
the head is of gold. A ship of the same character, a pearl with gold 
masts and ropes, and enamelled crew, is said to have been part of the 
spoil of the Spanish Armada. The celebrated Dresden goldsmith, 
Dinglinger, is represented by a seal of enamelled gold, belonging 
formerly to the Elector of Hanover (George I). Very curious is a 
shark-shapen mother-of-pearl whistle, loaded with precious stones of 
Italian sixteenth-century workmanship. Some of these jewels, hat- 
medallions, pendants, ear-rings and reliquaries are of the smallest 
possible dimensions, with figures and architectural details on the 
minutest scale, and yet they are of such perfect workmanship that 
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one can look at them through a powerful magnifying-glass, without 
thus losing any of their beauty. 

A chalice of silver-gilt, made at Anghiari in Tuscany in 1572, 
lately revealed its origin: on being repaired recently, a paper was 
found concealed in the stand with the following inscription (in 
Italian) : “ Whereas the Jews resident in Anghiari were compelled, on 
the feast of St. Martin, to furnish a prize (‘correre un palio’) for 
a foot-race, of the value of 90 soldi, therefore, to do away with the 
remembrance of that folly, on 10th August, 1572, the value of 
the prize was commuted into a chalice, bearing the arms of the city, 
the bowl to be of silver-gilt; and it was presented to the sacristy of 
S. Francis of the Cross, where down to the present day it may be 
seen.” This memoir was consigned to Pietro Biagiotti, sacristan in 
the year 1829, and by him placed in the foot of the chalice, in order 
to preserve it. 

Another piece of ecclesiastical property is a beautiful gilt-bronze 
lectern of Spanish workmanship (about 1520), believed to have been 
made by a celebrated goldsmith, named Becessil, of Cuenca, and 
originally in the possession of the Cathedral Chapter of Valencia. 
Alas for poverty, that such things must be sold! A carved ivory 
casket is noticeable as being the work of sixteenth-century Indo- 
Portuguese goldsmiths ; the lock and hinges are of gold set with car- 
buncles and sapphires. 

A pyx or, rather, ciborium, thirteenth century, said to be French, 
or Flemish, is of an unusual form. It is a cylinder of ivory about 
six inches high with a conical lid of engraved metal, gilt. 

When one glances at an Italian sixteenth-century door-knocker 
of solid bronze, tooled into the most exquisite design, and large 
enough for a palace door, one sighs over the modern cast-iron accom- 
paniments to street doors. Probably, though, did we place one such 
as this on our London door, the morning would dawn upon a vacant 
space where it had been wont to be! And, possibly, it would share 
no better fate, and be left in peace no longer in Boston, Philadelphia 
or New York! 

A parcel-gilt silver ewer and salver bears the name of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and the beauty of the workmanship endorses the great artist’s 
reputation. The salver is repoussé in high relief; the ewer cast and 
chased and in low-relief. 

Of the exquisite beauty of the gems, cameii and intaglii, I have no 
space to speak, because I wish to mention yet another picture, 
Zoffany’s “ Interior of the Tribune of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence.” 
On three sides we see the notable pictures on the walls — the “ Ma- 
donna del Cardellino,” by Raphael, the “ Fornarina,” and “S. John in 
the Wilderness”; the “ Venus de’ Medici,” the “ Dancing Faun,” the 
“ Arrotino,” the “Luini” and the “Madonna della Seggiola,” by 
Raphael, now in the Pitti. The gallery is full of gaily-dressed gentle- 
men, resplendent in brocaded coats and silk stockings, shoes and 
buckles, and on one side we see the keeper of the Gallery, showing 
Titian’s masterpiece, the “ Venus,” which he has had taken down for 
the benefit of his guests. The picture is as bright as old Zoffany 
could make it, and the sumptuousness of the subject adds to its 
brilliancy. But, after all, is the much-esteemed Tribune comparable 
in grandeur to the Salon Carré of the Louvre? Is it not rather a 
collection of masterpieces merely worthy a prince of the Medici type, 
whereas the Louvre Gallery is a palace of artistic treasures on the 
scale of a great nation. S. BEALE. 


THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE Boston Society of Architects has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year : — 

Edward C. Cabot, President; Chas. E. Cummings, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Secretary; Wm. G. Preston, Treasurer ; 
Arthur G. Everett, Henry W. Hartwell, C. Howard Walker, Wm. 
R. Ware, Edmund M. Wheelwright, Committee on Admissions. 


Epwin J. Lewis, JR., Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


THE EXCHANGE CLUB-HOUSK, BATTERYMARCH AND MILK 
STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. BALL & DABNEY, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 





(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


REFERENCE to the American Architect for November 5, 
Hi 1892, which exhibits one of the earlier studies for this building, 

will show that, under the necessity of providing more room and 
expending less money, the architects have had to sacrifice the effect 
they desired to produce. The Exchange Club is essentially a 
“down-town”’ dining-club, and from the start has been an exception- 
ally successful undertaking. 
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PLANS AND ENTRANCE HALL OF THE SAME. 


THE main door of the club-house on Batterymarch Street gives 
access to the hall, which is finished in dark oak with Corinthian 
three-quarter columns, with arches between. The ceiling is a barrel- 
vault, coffered, tinted cream-color. ‘The first arch on the left gives 
access to a small “strangers’ room”’ finished in dark oak with dark- 
green leather paper; the two other arches on this side open into the 
coat-room. ‘The first two arches on the right open into the oflice, 
the third is filled-in and used for a bulletin-board. Above the 
office, in the first mezzanine, and connected with it by a small 
staircase, is the bookkeeper’s room. Beyond this first hall is the 
staircase-hall with the elevators facing the front door, the staircase 
on the left and the door of the grill-room on the right. The grill- 
room is circular, and occupies the full height of the first floor and 
mezzanine. It is finished in dark oak with Ionic pilasters, and a 
light domed ceiling. This room, as well as the entrance-hall, is 
lighted by electric lamps concealed above the cornice. Openings at 
the rear lead into the white-tiled grill space. Behind the front 
stairs, there is the freight elevator and service stairs, with a door 
upon Crab Alley. Behind the grill space is a small entrance-hall 
with a door on Milk Street for ladies. From this hall a-stairway 
runs to the ladies’ reception and toilet room in the mezzanine, and 
continuing from thence, gives access to the ladies’ café on the second 
floor. In the mezzanine, over the grill space, is the men-servants’ 
dressing-room, and over the reception-room is the general lavatory, 
reached from the first landing of the front stairs. 

On the second floor is the reading-room, running the whole length 
of the building on the Batterymarch-Street side. This room is 
finished in cherry stained mahogany, with green carpet and wall- 
paper. Opening from this, on the Milk-Street side, is the morning- 
room finished in white paint; beyond the morning-room on this side 
is the ladies’ café finished with white paint with blue paper and 
crushed-raspberry carpet and hangings. ‘The main bar, a serving- 
room and a small lavatory occupy the rest of this floor. 

On the third floor, the billiard-room runs the whole length of the 
building on the Milk-Street side. On the Batterymarch-Street side 
are two small private dining-rooms, bath-rooms, lavatory and barber- 
shop. ‘The billiard-room, finished in whitewood, stained green, is 
done in Doric. The walls are a dull squash color, and the ceiling, 
which is heavily beamed, is tinted in dull-green and very light- 
yellow. At the farther end of the billiard-room, and partly divided 
from the main roon, is a little café. 

The table d’hote room, on the fourth floor, is directly over the 

billiard-room and is the same in size and shape. Itis finished in white 
paint, with Renaissance columns and pilasters, crimson walls and 
dull-blue carpet. The serving-room occupies the rear of the build- 
ing. On the Batterymarch-Street side are two small private dining- 
rooms, and a committee-room in dull-green and white on the corner 
of Crab Alley. Next this room is the Secretary's office. 
The fifth floor contains, on the Milk-Street side, the kitchen, cold 
kitchen, refrigerator-room, store-room and bake-shop. On _ the 
Batterymarch-Street side are the servants’ dining-rooms and Super- 
intendent’s suite. 

The @ /a carte dining-room runs the whole length of the building 
on the Milk-Street side on the sixth floor. This room is finished in 
white paint with Renaissance columns and pilasters and pale-gray 
panels, crimson carpet and cream-white ceiling. The latter is a 
barrel-vault, elliptical and coffered over the centre of the room, with 
electric lights concealed behind the cornice which light the room 
very successfully, the light being reflected evenly and sotlfy by the 
white ceiling. The two ends of the room are rounded and have flat 
ceilings. The windows of this room open onto a loggia (glassed-in 
in the winter) with balconies over the main cornice of the building, 
from which a good view of the harbor is obtained. On the Battery- 
march-Street side are three private dining-rooms arranged to open 
into one by means of wide folding-doors. A lavatory and serving- 
rooms complete this floor. 

An attic story contains the laundry, linen-room and women- 
servants’ dressing-room. 

In the basement are a large storeage refrigerator and store-rooms 
for wines, cigars and fuel. On the Milk-Street side are the boiler and 
engine rooms; the latter containing the dynamos for running the 
electric plant. All the large rooms in the building are heated and 
ventilated by means of a forced draught and exhaust fans. 
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TAIRCASE , GRILL—ROOM ; A LA CARTE DINING-ROOM; AND END 
OF READING—ROOM OF THE SAME. 


MR. C. HERBERT MCCLARE, ARCHITECT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A SUBURBAN HOUSE. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE TABLE D’HOTE DINING—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] 


THE BILLIARD—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] 


AN END OF THE A LA CARTE DINING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


DIVERS WORKING DETAILS OF THE SAME: TWO SHEETS. 


CORRS) 'S 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE OXIDATION OF IRON IN MASONRY. 


New Orleans, January 19, 1895. 
To THE EpDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Your remark in last number, about the durability 
of iron in masonry, brings to mind a case which would seem to ne- 
cessitate a qualification as to the kind of masonry. 

I had already noticed that when wrought-iron penetrates brick- 
work, it is apt, in oxidizing, to dislocate the work and, if on one 
side only, to tilt it over. Iwo or three years ago I was called upon 
to investigate the cause of the fall of a large run 
of cornice at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Baton 
Rouge. 

I found a cast-iron moulding, shaped, as near as 
my recollection goes, like annexed sketch. Water 
entering at A had rusted the iron, tilted the upper 
masonry outward, so that, when a storm came, some 
100 feet or more’ blew down. Unfallen parts indi- 
cated the process. 

But I also discovered aremarkable thing. I found 
all around the centre building, which is, I think, 
two stories higher than the wings, a horizontal crack 
some six or nine inches below the upper-story joists, at a place where 
no ordinary conditions could explain it. After some reflection, I 
concluded that an iron band had most probably been built-in at that 
point, and, in oxidizing, had actually lifted the upper story — about 
80’ by 50’. Examination revealed the correctness of my surmise. 
And yet the building is cemented on the outside. The brickwork 
is laid in ordinary lime mortar. It would seem, therefore, that what- 
ever may be the durability of iron in cement, it will oxidize in lime- 
mortar, even with the small moisture which can reach it through 
an outside coating of cement; and 1 confess that my observations 
have made me shy of using even protected iron in damp places. 

Yours truly, 
JAS. FRERET, Architect. 
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THE OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT DECLINED. 


January 28, 1595, 
Hon. Joun G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: — As ee to you in our interview at the Treasury De- 
partment on January 24th, I have been carefully considering the 
possibility of accepting the position of Supervising Architect, under- 
standing that you are willing to offer the appointment to me on the 
terms of my letters and memorandum to you and to Mr. Price, and 
my several interviews with you and Assistant Secretary Curtis. 

Having had the question of public architecture at heart for several 
years, and having devoted much of my time to promoting the interests 
of the “ McKaig Bill,” when called upon by a large number of the 
leading men in my profession to accept this office, and also under- 
standing that your department was willing to tender the office to 
me at their request, although I was in no sense an applicant, I felt 
obliged, as a matter of duty to my profession, laying aside all ques - 
tions of personal sacrifice, to take the subject under earnest considera- 
tion. 

I have had every opportunity, owing to your courtesy, to fully 
investigate the office, and I have been trying for the last two weeks 
to convince myself that under certain conditions, which I asked for 
and which I understand you are prepared to grant, I might accept 
the office with a fair chance of accomplishing the purpose which 
both you and the profession have in mind, namely, to raise the ar- 
tistic standard of our public architecture. 

In my anxiety to respond promptly and fully to the confidence 
which has been placed in me, I have at times thought that the task 
might at least be attempted, and have stood ready to accept the 
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office. After further reflection, and after having fully explained the 
situation to several leading architects of the country, and after con- 
sultation with them, I am now convinced that if I should accept the 
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office and meet even with partial success, I would be defeating the 

true object which both you and the profession have in view. To 

our minds the undertaking is a physical impossibility and must fail. 
It is, therefore, with the greatest regret, and with a true apprecia- 


tion of the efforts which you, personally, have made to help this | 


branch of the service, that I find myself compelled to advise you 
that [ will not be able to accept the office, if tendered to me. 

In explanation: The work of this department, irrespective of its 
present organization, or of any improvement that can be made in 
the same, consists of a staff of about 120 employés, their duties com- 
prising : | 

1. A legal department, having charge of all contracts, purchases 
of sites, deeds, interpretation of laws, classification of the same, and 
other legal matters relating to this department. 

2. An extensive system of accounting, burdened by the vast num- 


ber of small accounts resulting from the maintenance and repairs of | 


buildings, and needing a very great amount of detail. 

3. The technical or draughting division, in which all computations 
of quantities, and cost of work, are made; the auditing of all ac- 
counts; all original designs and working-drawings; specifications 
and calculations; comprising both the artistic and the practical work, 
and involving sanitary, heating, elevator, lighting, ventilating and 
other plants of a purely technical nature. Also the superintendence, 
supervision and inspection of all these works. 

The work itself is scattered over the entire United States, and is 
absolutely beyond the reach of any one man excepting by proxy, and 
practically beyond his control. ‘The number of buildings now in 
course of construction — some of them well advanced, others hardly 
started, and many of them untouched as yet —is 115; ranging from 
marine hospitals, the appropriation for which is only $2,000, but 
involving much troublesome detail and waste of time, up to build- 
ings like the San Francisco Post-oflice, the appropriation of which is 
about $2,000,000; the Buffalo Post-office, $1,500,000; the Kansas 
City Post-office, $1,000,000; the New York Appraiser’s Stores, 
$2,000,000; these being the most important buildings, the others 
ranging all the way from $500,000 to $50,000, and under. In addi- 
tion to these, eight buildings are about to be appropriated for, rang- 
ing from $100,000 up to $4,000,000 for the Chicago Post-office ; the 
latter to be constructed within a period which I understand is not 
to exceed two years. 

In addition to the above, Congress appropriates about $200,000 
a year for the maintenance of over 250 buildings. Most of this 
money is spent in small amounts, ranging from 50 cents upwards, for 
repairs, etc., involving infinite trouble and drudgery, and demanding 
much time and attention. 

The present condition of the work is in such a disorganized state, 
that it would take the best part of any man’s time to organize the 
work itself, irrespective of the department. ‘The accumulated waste 
of money is beyond belief. The department, in the main, seems to 
be well organized, though cumbersome. ‘The personnel is efficient 
in a measure, but ill adapted to the class of work which the country 
expects of our Government, and absolutely deficient in artistic 
worth. The tenure of the office is controlled either by Civil Service 
rules or by political influence, and with this state of affairs, the 
office of Supervising Architect, legally, is merely that of a clerk of 
the department, appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
though his responsibility is supposed to cover all of the above work, 
his authority is absolutely dependent on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and much of it is divided with heads of departments. 

Any man, no matter what his ability or his power for work and 
concentration, and no matter what conditions might be offered to 
him, even those of absolute responsibility with absolute authority, 
would have to devote himself either to managing the office, allowing 
the designing to be done by draughtsmen, as at present, or to design- 
ing, allowing the office to be managed by heads of departments, as 
at present, and no man of ability, with a reputation to lose as an 
artist, would be presumptuous enough to accept the office, even if his 
duties were to be confined to the designing, irrespective of any 
other work or responsibility, because it is absolutely beyond the 
grasp and the ability of any one man who has ever lived to imprint 
his personality upon thus much work, and much less to design it and 
study it himself. 

The time must come, and, I believe, has come, when this work 
should be divided and entrusted to the best architects in this 
country, as suggested by the Bill proposed by the architects, and 
known as the “ McKaig Bill,” leaving the administrative portion of 
the work only in the hands of the Government, where it belongs. 

_ My examination of the office and its possibilities convinces me 
that the underlying principle upon which it is based is radically 
wrong, and that it is beyond the power of any one man to make a 
success of it. The system, not the man, should be changed. 

Yours respectfully, JOHN M. CARRERE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1895. 
Joun M. Carrere, Esq. 


Dear Sir, — We have read your letter of this date to the Honorable 
Secretary of the Treasury with much interest. 

We united to request your appointment to the office of Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury Department, in the firm belief that 
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bi might be able in that position to advance the object which we 
ave at heart, namely, the improvement of the Federal architecture, 
both in its artistic character and in its economic construction. 

Your statement of the amount of work in the office awaiting de- 
sign alone, shows that it would be a physical impossibility for any 
man to accomplish any good result, and we believe, therefore, that 
you are wise in declining to consider the appointment. We remain 

Yours very truly, 
Bruck PRICE, 
WaRREN R. BriG6Gs, 
Joun Du Fats, 
Tuomas HASTINGS. 


Gero. B. Post, 

C.F. McKim, 

H. J. HARDENBURGH, 
R. M. Hunt, 
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Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw ; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Ancient Chinese Buddhist 
Paintings ; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Fifty-first Exhibition, Oil-paintings and Sculpture: at the Boston Art 
Club, January 18 to February 16. 

Fourth Annual Exhibition of Oil-paintings and Sculptures: at the 
Unity Art Club, 711 Boylston St., January 22 to February 12. 

Memorial Exhibition of Works by E. 1. Billings: at 711 Boylston St. 

Dutch Pictures: at J. Eastman Chase’s Gallery, till February 9. 

Constant Mayer's ‘‘ Trilby,’ and Water-colors by Miss Florence Rob- 
inson: at Williams & Everett’s Galleries, 190 Boylston St., February 
2 to 9. 

Cuicaco, Itt. — Exhibition of the Chicago Palette (lub and the Cosmo- 
politan Art Club: at the Art Institute, January 25 to February 17. 


CLEVELAND, O.— First Annual Exhibition of the Cleveland Art <As- 
sociation: January 21 to February 22. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass.— Art Exhibition: at the Newton Club, February 
6 to 8. 

New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. 

George Inness Memorial Exhibition: at the Galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, opened December 27. 

Etchings by D. Y. Cameron: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 20 East 16th St., 
January 20 to February 13. 

Paintings of Japanese Subjects by Theodore Wores: at the Avery 
Art Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., January 21 to February 2. 

T'wenty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the American Water-color Society : 
at the Academy of Design, opens February 4. 

Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural Leaque: at the Galleries 
of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th St., opens Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Paintings of the English and French Schools: at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, 380 Fifth Ave. 

Water-colors illustrating Irving's ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle”? and “ Sleepy 
Hollow” by G. H. Broughton, and Oil-paintings by W. L. Pirknell: at 
the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., February 4 to 16. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. The 
special exhibition of Architectural Drawings closes February 5. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings: at 
James D. Gill’s Gallery, opened February 1. 





YELLOw Pine. — It begins to appear as if yellow pine were to be the 
main dependence for long joists in territory north of Ohio River, 
between Pennsylvania, on the east, and the Missouri River on the 
west. By long joists is meant pieces over 20 feet long, and running 
over 30 feet. — Northwestern Lumberman. 





ManoGany Surety. — One of the most important benefits to civiliza- 
tion of Stanley’s African expedition will be the introduction of African 
mahogany to Western commerce. There is now a flourishing trade in 
this wood, which is sold more cheaply in the United States than it 
formerly was in Liverpool. Central America, Brazil and the West 
Indies have hitherto contributed the world’s chief supply of mahogany. 
— Boston Transcript. 





Court ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. — English artists have another griev- 
ance against their sovereign. There has long been complaint that the 
Queen engaged a second-rate painter like Signor Angeli, instead of Mr. 
Watts or Sir John Millais, for portrait work. Her Majesty has now 
conferred upon an Italian, Chevalier Martino, the honor of Marine- 
Painter in Ordinary, vested in the late Sir Oswald Brierly. Signor 
Martino has done some few pictures in Zhe Graphic and is a per- 
sonal friend of King Humbert and Kaiser Wilhelm, and is one of the 
few men possessing a picture from the Kaiser’s brush; for William II 
is not only a poetry-man, but an artist in real water-colors as well as in 
highfalutin. This grievance against the court is further intensified by 
the Prince of Wales giving a commission for his portrait to M. 
Detaille, the well-known French artist. — Exchange. 


8.2. PaARKHILL & Co., Printers, Buston, U. 8. A. : 
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E regret extremely that the “ interviewer” is getting in 
his deadly work, and by making misuse of names, both 
of public, semi-public and private individuals, is doin 

much to minimize the chance of the passage of the McKaiz 
Bill, not only during the present session of Congress, but even 
during the life of the present Administration. We do not con- 
‘ceive it to be the function of a professional journal to address 
advice to public functionaries in the same degree and manner 
that it is proper for the daily newspapers to assume, and though 
the McKaig Bill is one in which we have a more intimate in- 
terest than in most measures that come before Congress, we 
have felt that our duty towards it could be best performed by 
hiding in convincing the members of the profession that it was 
their duty to come forward and perform the actual work of 
uringing about the enactment of the Bill. As we understand 
olitics, somewhat vaguely of course, it was a good political 
move to try to defeat the McKaig Bill by inducing Mr. 
Carrere to accept the office of Supervising Architect, but just 
why the Treasury Department should seek to defeat a measure 
which would do much to relieve it of a portion of the 
troubles which bear somewhat hardly on its overburdened 
officials escapes our comprehension. We do not know how 
much chance there is for the Bill at this late day, but we have 
just received a letter from a layman who seems to have an 
interest in the matter, in which he says, “ I think the Bill will 
very probably pass the Senate without serious opposition, if it 
can pass the House, and it will not pass the House unless 
safficient influence is used. The one person who can help more 
than any other is the Speaker, Mr. Crisp. If he be favorably 
disposed to the Bill, it will go through. If not, it won't.” 
"What argument Mr. Crisp is likely to be affected by, we can- 
not guess, but we advise each of our readers to provide him 
with as varied an assortment of reasons as his ingenuity can 
devise. | 


dividuals who fortuitously for the moment constituted the 

- Legislature of Massachusetts, found it wise to disregard 
the advice and formal protest of the architects of the State — 
a protest which was supported publicly by architects in all 
parts of the country, who, having no personal interest at stake, 
spoke disinterestedly — and held under improper conditions a 
competition to secure designs for an enlargement of the State- 
house. This action was based on the expressed condition that 
it was to be taken in order to prevent the destruction of the 


N avi five or six years ago, the three hundred private in- 
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ald= State-house: designed: by’ Charles Bulfinch... Subsequent 
Jegislstures ‘made ‘jt “obligatory: on the: architect ‘to destroy 
certain newer parte-of the ‘eld building and, further, acquired 


ai certain ¢raet'of land: to the east ‘of the building to be laid out 


‘as wsmallpark:'; When: the: buildings .on this tract were ‘torn 
own s0.28 tosevedl the east side -of the: new extension and 
the manner in which it was to be attached to the old building, 
a very disagreeable and disappointing state of affairs was dis- 
closed, and this -instantly brought out, from “every quarter, 
expostulation and protest.- At this juncture, the Commis- 
sioners and their architect produced sundry designs for im- 
proving and completing their work, some of which absolutely 
removed, while others only seriously changed, the old building, 
which the original enactment specifically declared was to be 
preserved.- Public feeling was strong enough to defeat, even 
in the Legislature, these vandalistic suggestions, the people’s 
representatives deciding by a vote of three to one that the old 
building must neither be destroyed nor improved and restored 
out of recognition. - 

EE 


NFORTUNATELY, the matter has been brought before 
d this year’s Legislature by the action of an architect who, 
seemingly, shares the too common belief that the public 
treasury is maintained for the sole benefit of that individual 
who is shrewd enough to get his fingers into it first, and who, not 
being restrained by the feeling of decorum common to all pro- 
fessions, which forbids that one man shall seek employment 
upon work where a fellow professional is actively employed, 
even under limitations, brings forward a Bill that would con- 
stitute him the architect, to alter, enlarge and improve Bul- 
finch’s building in, as he gives the public to understand, the 
manner in which Bulfinch would act if he were now alive to 
deal with the problem. The believers in, the practitioners of, 
if we may so style them, the psychic sciences wish us to believe 
that they can do many curious things, and this present 
attempt is not the least wonderful of them. At the “ hear- 
ing” this week, one of the supporters of this scheme talked in 
such a mystic vein that his hearers imagined he was about to 
summon the visible shade of the dead architect to his support 
and felt a premonitory shiver crawl up and down their spinal 
marrows. ‘The proposed “ preservation ” of the old building is 
to be effected by replacing the external painted brickwork with 
yellow brick and the wooden columns and finish with white 
marble ; the building is to be extended twenty feet at each end 
with the object of masking the extension ; the central pediment 
is to he abolished, but by an “engineering feat” the gilded tin 
of the dome is to be raised thirty feet, in order, at once, that its 
wooden frame may be replaced with steel and that a colonnade 
of marble columns on an octagonal base may be built to sup- 
port its radiant, if somewhat unsubstantial, shape. The “ pres- 
ervation ” is, then, to be accomplished by changing all the 
materials, altering the form, enlarging the size, deforming 
the proportions, and when. done it is to stand as the psychic 
accomplishment of Charles Bulfinch ! 





UPPOSE the work to be carried out, it will then be found 

Ss that there have been expended upon Beacon Hill some 
eight million dollars which have produced a big and barren 
office-building sliding down hill, with a little annex at the 
southern end surmounted with a dome that was once designed 
for a smaller building, while it stretches out, for the magnifi- 
cent distance of twenty feet, its protecting wings which are 
announced to veil the commonplaceness of an office frontage of 
some three or four hundred feet that faces on an open public 
park. - We avow it to be wholly beyond our ability to discover, 
what that is architecturally worth doing is to be accomplished 
by embarking the public funds of the State in this private 
undertaking. We maintain that the present most unfortunate 
condition does not admit of a satisfactory compromise, even 
one which goes half way toward producing a permissible result 
(and the scheme that is now being pushed does not go quarter 
way). There should be but two possible outcomes: one which 
provides for the retention and preservation of the present 
building, strengthened and made fireproof, but with propor- 
tions, form and design absolutely unchanged; and the other, 
the erection, at a proper time, of a State-house which worthily 
shall represent the wealth of the State and comport with the 
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advantages offered by the site. To accomplish the first is a 
simple, comparatively inexpensive, and a worthy task for the 
men who represent the wishes of so enlightened a community 
as that of Massachusetts. The second solution, which is 
involved with questions relating to the proposed changes of 
grade, of arterial street-traffic and of park-improvement, can 
only be accomplished properly through giving due heed to the 
advice of the very body of architects whose protest was ignored 
six years ago, with results which the public now recognize as 
unsatisfactory. 


prospect that the National Association of Master Builders 

may repeat this year the attempts which have been several 
times previously made, to bind all its members to the use of the 
Uniform Contract, making them pledge themselves not to sign 
any other. We have several times expressed our opinion that 
the Uniform Contract, in its most recent form, does not offer, 
either to the owner or the builder, the security which is desir- 
able in building contracts, and that it affords so many oppor- 
tunities for controversy, and provides such expensive and 
uDsatisfactory means of settling such controversies, that a 
prudent architect cannot, conscientiously, advise his clients to 
sign it, if the interests involved are of importance. So far as 
we can judge by what the Commercial says of the builders’ 
side of the matter, and by what it quotes from some recent 
writing of Mr. Sayward, the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Builders, in regard to it, the two points on 
which the builders and architects disagree most seriously are 
those relating to the drawings and specifications, and the 
agency of the architect for the owner. The Uniform Contract 
says that the contractor “ shall and will provide all the mate- 
rials and perform all the work mentioned in the specifications 
and shown on the drawings prepared by the said Architects,” 
etc. As it is impossible to show all the parts of a building on 
drawings, or describe them in specifications, and that, while 
some parts can be both shown on drawings and described in the 
specification, others can be shown by drawings, but not de- 
scribed, and others still can be described in a specification, but 
not shown on drawings, most architects, to be sure that the 
contractor, in making his estimate, shall include everything 
that they have indicated by both methods, write in their con- 
tracts that all work shown on the plans, or described in the 
specification, shall be executed; and the more prudent ones 
take care to say, not simply that the contractor is to do that 
work, but that he is to build the building which the plans and 
specifications are intended to show and describe, and in accord- 
ance with them. Perhaps some one will say that the fact that 
the drawings show a building implies that the contractor ex- 
pects to erect one; but a few months experience with a 
grumpy and dishonest builder, under a loose contract of the 
sort that the National Association seeks to impose upon 
the building-world, would undeceive him. 


FA preopect tha to the Cincinnati Commercial, there is a 





OR example, it is very common for architects of city houses, 
K built in the middle of a block, to draw only elevations 
of the front and back, trusting to the sections to show the 
roof-lines, fire-walls, chimneys, etc. Forty-nine builders out of 
every fifty acquiesce in this arrangement, and build the blank 
walls from the plans, which, of course, is easily done; but the 
hundredth man will, as experienced architects know, after his 
contract is signed, profess to have supposed, as elevations were 
not given of these walls, that the adjoining owners were to 
build them, or that they were to be provided in some other 
mysterious way; that he had only figured on the front and 
back walls, and that he must have a round price for building 
any “extra” side walls. Of course, a trick of this sort is 
simply premeditated robbery; but it is a trick that every archi- 
tect sometimes sees attempted, and it is one for which the 
Uniform Contract offers not merely an opportunity, but an 
invitation. 





insists, that the architect shall be regarded as “acting for 

the purposes of this contract as agent of the said owner,” 
it is hardly necessary to repeat what we have said so many 
times, that the architect is not legally, unless the owner and 
contractor have agreed to consider him so, the agent of the 
owner, for any other purposes than those expressly laid down 
-n the contract, as, for instance, the auditing of the accounts 


[i regard to the other point on which the Uniform Contract 


between the contractor and the owner, the judging of the 
faithfulness with which the contract has been fulfilled, and 
the explaining of the meaning of the plans and specifications. 
In what other ways he can, with advantage, represent and bind 
by his acte the owner, we have never been able to see. Prob- 
ably most owners suppose that this is what is meant by the 
expression “acting for the purposes of this contract as agent of 
the said owner ”; and will be unpleasantly surprised to learn 
that this Joose and apparently harmless phrase may involve 
them in liability for accidents occurring during the construction, 
and in all sorts of extra charges, for things done by direction 
of the architect, who dreams, probably, as little as the owner, 
that he is, by virtue of this cluuse, no longer the expert and 
impartial judge between owner and contractor, but the owner 
himself, scattering new contracts, and waivers of the conditions 
of the old ones, at every step. ‘That the Uniform Contract, 
with this clause in it, has been used for several years with 
tolerable satisfaction, is good evidence of the honesty of builders 
in general, but architects are employed, not alone to guide 
their clients safely through a contract with an honest man, but 
to guard them, so far as they can, from the tricks of dishonest 
ones; and, with this duty in view, we cannot see how they 
can, without, at least, warning and explanation, permit them 
to sign such a document. 


Chicago a few days ago. It will be remembered that, a 

few years ago, when the ordinance restricting the height 
of buildings in Chicago was under consideration, several 
owners of land hastened to prepare plans for buildings of 
immense height, and secured permits for their erection, before 
the law was changed. Asa permit once given cannot, by the 
Chicago usage, be annulled or rescinded, the more recent 
“‘sky-scrapers ”’ have been built under permits issued several 
years ago. Quite lately, a man who had obtained a permit in 
1889, for the erection of a building higher than the law now 
allows, on a certain corner, concluded that he would rather 
build it on another corner, and applied to have his permit 
transferred to the new locality. The opinion of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel was asked, and, by his advice, the transfer was 
refused. The owner then appealed to the Board of Aldermen, 
which voted to have the permit transferred ; but it is reported 
that Mayor Hopkins will veto the order. With all due respect 
to the opinion of Corporation Counsel Palmer, we cannot 
quite see why the transfer should be refused. Mr. Palmer 
says, according to the Chicago papers, that ‘‘The essence of a 
building-permit is the location at which it is proposed to con- 
struct a building.” If this is so in Chicago, or was so when 
the permit was issued, it is certainly not so anywhere else. 
In the case of bay or oriel windows, something depends, and 
rightfully so, on the character of the traffic through the streets 
over which the oriel projects, but we have never seen a build- 
ing-law which prescribed that a structure, unless a temporary 
shed, which could lawfully be erected on certain streets within 
the fire-limits should not be erected on any other street, pro- 
vided the respective widths of the two streets did not enter as 
a factor into the question. If, then, Mr. McCormick, the 
Chicago petitioner, was duly authorized, by a contract which 
is still binding on the city, to erect a given buildiug on a 
certain street, it seems to us a good deal like oppression to 
prevent him from putting up his building on another street, 
where it will be no more objectionable than in the original 
location. Although the city authorities now object to high 
buildings, they had no such objection when the contract was 
made with Mr. McCormick, and it seems only fair to carry out 
the agreement with him in the same spirit in which it would 
have been carried out when it was made. 


A VERY curious case under the building-laws came up in 


tamia, has been engaged during the past season in ex- 

cavating the ruins of the place now known as Tello, in 
Chaldea. The most important discovery made here appears to 
have been that of a deposit of about thirty thousand inscribed 
tablets, as they are called, or, as they are more probably, baked 
cones of clay, with inscriptions winding in spiral lines around 
them. The inscriptions are in the cuneiform character, and, 
as in the case of the forty thousand similar cones discovered 
about ten years ago in an underground chamber, consist mostly 
of contracts, inventories and business documents, dating from 
about the fortieth century before Christ. 


NM DE SARZEC, the distinguished explorer of Mesopo- 
e 
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CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, GOD'S HILL. 
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side of God’s Hill Church. 


visit of Henry VIII and Thomas Cromwell to Appuldurcombe in 
1539. The manor lands had been held by the Benedictines of 
Montesbourg, in Coutances. The vicarage remained in the gift of the 
Crown, until it was bestowed, in 1623, by Charles I, with other 
livings, upon Henrietta Maria’s new College of Queen’s, Oxon, 
where it remained until purchased by the present vicar. 

Ascending a hilly street, and climbing some rude worn steps, one 
stands on.the brow of the hill among the graves before the south 
The gable of the south transept, with its 


queer little sanctus bell-cote hanging in the peak, is just before one. 
The tower walls, on the left, show the work of two different centu- 
ries, the base to the second belt-course belonging to the early 
fifteenth, while the upper members and parapet are as evidently 
ascribable to late Perpendicular work of the sixteenth. It is not 
unlike the tower of Carisbrook, and though less enriched with carv- 
ing is not without a shapliness of its own. 

The plan of the church gives a nave, with south aisle, and a 
double chancel, or more exactly, a chancel separated by an arcade 
from a south chapel of about its own size. I give a sketch of the 
gables of chancel and chapel from the east [See Illustrations]. They 
have very beautiful great windows of good Decorated tracery. The 
crumbling stonework is almost hidden under a glorious mass of old 


Pair oF hinges in Sourh Rarch 
( Geargius Rex ) 
Geds Hill~ 


GOOD four-mile walk inland from the sea-cliffs of Shanklin lies 
Hi the village of God’s Hill, amid an environment of very lovely 
country. The way passes by the “Crab Inn” and up the hill 
to old St. John’s, whence straight on through the graveyard, and by 
a path across the meadow, and up the grassy slope beyond, over the 
shoulder of the down — which rounds up its bald, furzy back eight 


hundred feet above the sea—aiong the edge of the Cliff, under 
which are the thatched roofs of the old Cliff Farms, and down over 
the fields called ‘St. Martin’s Down,” to Wrosall in the Valley. 


ivy. 
North and south transepts carry out the usual cruciform plan of 
the parish church. 


Crossing a bright, little stream rippling down the lap of the Valley 
— there are usually trout lying under the shadows of the bridge — the 
road holds on, up the hill under the grand old chestnuts of A ppul- 
durcombe Park and out through the great gates under the marble 
arch into God’s Hill Park: a Roman triumphal arch, of good 
proportion and detail, rearing up here among the oaks and beaches, 
the view under it showing the tree-dotted grass-slope of an English 
park, the arch high out of scale with the adjoining wall, and the low 


In the north transept the Worsley family, in the Georgian period, 
established a mortuary, substituting round-arched keystoned plain 
windows for the old Gothic traceries; it would be difficult to see 
why this was done, the purposes of a burial chapel requiring no 
unusual supply of light, and the new windows look absurdly incon- 
gruous beside the old work. The wardens, at the same time, were 
carefully covering up the fine old roof-timbers with a coat of plas- 
ter. The beams in the south transept alone escaped. They are 


thatch-roofed gray stone lodge rather startles one at first sight with 
its theatrical incongruity. The pompous old Georgian Worsleys 
liked to roll under it in the family coach to their mansion of Appul- 
durcombe House, (in ‘ apuldre-combe,’ the apple-tree hollow,) “ built 
of Portland stone with a centre and two wings in the Corinthian 
style, imposing but sombre,” as the guide-book frankly admits, and 
out of all fitness with the landscape — a wind-swept hillside dotted 
with gnarly wide-spreading island oaks and chestnuts. 

There formerly stood here a great Tudor mansion, whose low 
walls, rambling plan, and turrets jutting up among the treetops 
seemed to grow out of the rocky ridge rising behind it, and to belong 
to the scene. There are very good pictures of it at Appuldurcombe. 

But the marble gate-arch and the Corinthian mansion, doubtless, 
please the taste of those architects, some of the most eminent among 
us, who are teaching us that inspiration is only to be found in the 
“ Five Orders,” and that imitation of the Classic and imitation of 
its imitation, Italian Renaissance, are the only safe paths for the 
modern architect, those critics who shudder at the great bold forms 
in which Gothic Art found voice in natural speech, and seek to 
express ideas only in the Latinized formalism of the Renascent 
schools. 

But let us hurry away from the triumphal arch —I venture to say, 
you will look longer and with more pleasure at the thatched cottage 
nestling humbly to one side, a servitor upon its magnificence — and 
stroll down through the trees and over the fields. So we come into 
the highroad, and wend past the old gray Griffin Inn, of Tudor 
days, up the straggling line of pretty cottages to the church on the 
top of the hill. You have seen it a long way off, looming above 
the land. 

The legend of its site is like that of many places where churches 
were built in early Gothic days, when some miraculous sign usually 
pointed out the intentions of [leaven and removed possible objections 
on the part of the owners of the soil. The Precincts of God’s Hill, 
Arreton and Freshwater, had been given over to the French order 
of the Monks of Lyra, or Lire, in Normandy, who came in the Con- 
queror’s train, and these parts became subject to their tithes. 

There was already a church standing in rather low ground on the 
edge of the village, and there the mass was read to the people 
by the French monks, until a mysterious circumstance happened. 
This was no less than that the Church began to remove itself piece- 
meal, in the night, to the top of the commanding height of God’s Hill. 
Of course, no one could have had the temerity to try to dislodge the 
stones thus supernaturally endowed with the wisdom of choosing 
the best building site in the country round. It may have been 
awkward for the man who owned the hill, but thus simply did 
matters arrange themselves in the good old days of Mortier Church. 

They called the new site God’s Hill and the old one Devil’s Acre. 
The Convent of Lyra held sway at God's Hill for full three hundred 
and fifty years, or until Henry V conceived the happy financial scheme 
of suppressing the French priories in England and sweeping their 
fat tithes into the royal coffers. 

Mr. Percy Stone, to whose beautiful book I am always indebted, 
gives the value of these revenues at one hundred marks, and says 
that the church was turned over in the year 1414, and not without a 
stout resistance from the French prior and his brethren, to the pro- 
prietorship of the Abbey of Sheen, a Convent of the English order 
of Carthusians. At the dissolution of the monasteries, the rectorial 
tithe went to Sir James Worsley, of Appuldurcombe, with the lease 
of Appuldurcombe Manor. It was settled, no doubt, during the 


carved on the bosses and epringers. At about the same time the 
south porch was refaced. 

A great deal of injury was done to the small churches in Jacobean 
and Georgian times, the latter period being peculiarly destructive. 
Mr. Stone calls it “ the era of whitewash and high pews.” 

OF course, much of the older work had been more or less changed 
in the successive phases of Gothic development. “Style” meant 
nothing in those times. There was only one way to do things, and 
every man did his work in the manner of his own time, and only in 
that manner. He found plenty of room for the expansion of his 
genius in originality of handling. His “touch” made itself felt, 
while his theme was always the same. Were his building his own 
dwelling, or an inn, or a great council-hall, or a church, he went to 
work on the same general lines. There was no casting about to 
choose whether he would express himself in Latin or in English. 
He was not suspended for days in an agony of doubt, as to which 
one of a half dozen or so “ styles” of treatment would best advertise 
his shop. 

Yet, I think we would have gained, hal they had in the later 





St. John Baptist, Shanklin. 


Gothic times, the sort of intelligence which limits a restoration, in 
our day, to the closest adherence to the old details, much very beau- 
tiful early work having been at that period swept away or hidden. 
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In the England of our time, the clergy are happily so well-versed 
in the archeology of their churches — whose architecture they under- 
stand sometimes better than most architects — that no ignorant 
vandalism is permitted to mar the beauty of the old work. Resto- 
ration is carried out with the highest intelligence, even prepared for 
in advance of necessity, by careful study and the reproduction of 
detail, in danger of being lost by decay —a much better plan than 
their replacement from memory and guesswork, after the stones 
have tumbled down in utter ruin. Restoration no longer means 
what it did in 1851, when Ruskin, writing of San Michele, of Lucca, 
said, ‘ Utterly neglected, to the breaking of its stout old heart; the 
venomous nights, and salt frosts of the Meremma winters, have their 
way with it. . . . The weeds that feed on the marsh air have twisted 
themselves into its crannies; the polished fragments of serpentine 
are split and rent out of their cells, and lie in green ruins along its 
ledges; the salt-sea winds have eaten away the fair shafting of its 
star-window into a skeleton of crumbling rays. It cannot stand 
much longer; may Heaven only, in its benignity, preserve it from 
restoration, and the sands of the Serchio give it honourable grave.” 
Perhaps that last prayer was one to be echoed in the time when it 
was written, those mid-century days of worse than stagnation in 
art, when taste was asleep, except here and there, and in the minds 
of men rioted unchecked a hideous love of stark newness, which 
worked fearful sacrilege upon the old walls; but surely to-day, with 
intelligence and reverence to guide them, it were better that loving 
hands should help the tottering ancients with the stay of youth — 
better to see in the old gray walls, upon the fretted pinnacles against 
the sky, or in the flowing lines of graceful tracery, a new stone here 
and there, fashioned with care into the lines of its ancient fellows, 
and lacking but the years and the rains to veil its rawness with their 
matchless gray. 

Even though it be in a bit of carved decoration, where, after all, 
the modern hand can seldom quite disguise its touch, it would seem 
better so to hold together the old precious fragments a while longer, 
that our children may enjoy their beauty as we have done, than to 
let cold nature take back to her bosom stones upon which man’s 
hand and brain have wrought an impression of his immortal soul. 


ALL SAINTS, NEW CHURCH. 


Inasmuch as the scene in which it may be set has much to do with 
the fair effect of a bit of architecture, if indeed the building must not, 
in a measure, find expression of its purpose and of its art in a key 
and in harmonies which accord with those of its environing landscape, 
I may, perhaps, be excused an occasional digression into the woods 
and fields by the way, and I will offer the same idea as an excuse 
for the little sketch of New Church, All Saints, standing on the hill 
among the trees, which is given here. ‘The little church perfectly 
fits the scene. 

I remember walking over there on a fresh morning after rain, 
when the country was exquisitely green and lovely. The hedges 
along the road were washed clean of dust. I remember studying 
the exquisite detail of the thorn, and of the ragged-robins and 
thistles on the hedge-bank. Hawthorn, as an architectural orna- 
ment, is very exquisitely rendered in the carvings of the porch of the 
Cathedral of Bourges, in France, and we have all seen the thistle in 
stone countless times —it has in nature a distinctly decorative 
conventionality of appearance — but the little ragged flower, also a 
wonderful arrangement of forms, I do not remember to have seen 
dignified in carven memorial. I have read somewhere that there are 
evidences of the Bourges hawthorn carvings having once been painted 
green. ‘The stone now shows only the same dull gray, as elsewhere, 
on the outside, but in the undercutting and where the weather has 
not reached, green paint still adheres, it is said. Ido not remember 
having seen any evidence of polychromatic treatment on the exterior 
stonework of a Gothic building, but on the piers of the chancel at 
New Church, there is a faint remainder of color to be found on the 
splays of the stones. Coming upon the little church through 
the village, one is struck with the unusual position of the tower. It 
is, in fact, but a low one, built over the south porch, the ground not 
permitting it to be put against the west end, which is quite close to 
the edge of the hill where it falls away steeply into a little glen 
called * the shute.”” The wooden top to the tower is of clapboards 
as high as the battlements, and the spire, I think, is covered with 
shingles. Iam sorry I cannot present the quaint little tower as a 
solitary and interesting example of wooden Gothic church building, 
but I am compelled to state that the thing is Georgian. Making a 
circuit of the outside of the church, one will be interested in the 
varieties of window openings in the old walls, from the latest form, 
the square-headed three-light window in the south wall, with the 
date 1726 cut in the hollow of its label moulding, to the very early 
lancet windows, the arch of them barely sharp enough to make them 
Pointed, which are set in the north chancel wall. Mr. Stone notes 
of these windows that they are rebated for shutters, have no groove 
for glass and no external chamfer, and assigns this, the oldest 
remaining portion of the church, to the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

The east chancel window, shown in the drawing of the interior, is 
of a much later date, the east and south walls of the chancel having 
been entirely rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIII, to which time also 
is ascribed the present roof of the chancel. 

The nave is of earlier work, having been rebuilt by the monks of 


Beaulieu, after they had superseded the original holders, the monks 
of Lyra, who lost it, with their other English parishes, in Henry 
V’s suppression of the alien priories. In this restoration, they 
copied the old caps and bases, or at least the archeologists so 
account for the fact of these details, being of early Pointed form. 
The roof was presumably then renewed. I saw on the timbers the 
marks of laths, and suppose that they were covered with a plaster 
ceiling in Georgian times. I remarked that the rafters were very 
neatly hewn and framed together with care. 

The building of the transepts and of the north and south aisles 
is attributed to the beginning of the thirteenth century, and [ sup- 
pose that the handsome chancel and transept arches are of that 
period. The treatment of their archivolts with simple ornamenta- 
tion of three rings of arch-stones, each ring slightly projecting and 
plainly chamfered, the whole archivolt defined and enclosed by a 
fillet or small cornice of rounding form, suggests the very beginnings 
of Gothic archivolt ornamentation, and its development from the 
Romanesque application of the Classic architrave, which is what we 
have here, simply bended round this arch, and Gothicized by a 
single chamfer. 

The lines are carried down into the piers, the spring line of the 
arch being marked by a convex bend outward of the surfaces, and 
a projecting level course, thus satisfactorily suggesting the bell and 
abacus of a simple capital. 

It is suggested that the opening over the chancel arch was for 
sound, and that the sanctus bell was also hung there. It is very 
early work. The pulpit and the graceful canopy surmounted by a 
well-modelled angel are in wood of a rich dark tone. 

Mr. Stone says that the carved and gilded wooden pelican, form- 
ing the lectern, is of about the same age as the pulpit, and of Som- 
ersetshire workmanship, probably by certain Dillingtons, who were 
noted artificers of church fittings in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

It was late when I had finished my drawing and went away west- 
ward to Arreton, down into the green valley, across the pretty wind- 
ing Yar, and up through the fields. I sat on a stile to make the 
little sketch of the church on the hill. The bells were ringing a 
sweet evening chime. ‘Two of the six bells are old mellow fellows 
dated “5189” (1589) and 1626, and with the names of the famous 
founders, Mears and Bond, on their collars. I think there could be 
nothing sweeter than the voices they were sending out upon the 
evening air across the wheat-fields and the meadows. 

The long golden twilight was still in the sky, when I passed among 
the great stone barns, where the men were yet at work making a 
great rick of vetches, and by the splendid rambling Jacobean build- 
ings of Heasley farm, into the straggling hamlet of Arreton. 
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STATE CONTROL OF CITY ORDINANCES — 
STREETS AND STREET IMPROVEMENT. — 
PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE CITY 
LIMIT. — GEOLOGICAL DEPOSITS. — MISS- 
OURIL ONYX.—PROPOSED CHANGE OF THE 
STATE CAPITAL.— TROLLEY—CAR QUES- 
TIONS, 


J JHE present State Legislature sitting at 
» Jefferson City, the capital, is consider- 
(| A ing many questions which are vital to 

a the interests of the City of St. Louis. Per- 
haps the most important of these and one which should have become 
a law many years ago is the giving to the municipality mure power, 
enabling it to enact laws which only affect it alone. Many bills are 
introduced at Jefferson City affecting cities of 300,000 inhabitants 
or more. Now as St. Louis is the only city in the State having this 
number of inhabitants, and as it will likely be the only one for many 
years to come, its affairs are, therefore, more or less placed in the 
hands of people who have no clear idea of what the wants of the city 
are. Of course, numbers are always paramount, and in the State 
Legislature the City of St. Louis always has the rest of the State to 
fight against, a very unfair contest when it is considered that about 
one-sixth of the representatives come from that city. As far as 
value and general worth and importance are concerned, the city 
represents about one-half of the State, the assessed valuations of the 
two bearing out this statement. The representatives in the Legis- 
lature outside of those from St. Louis are agrarian in tendencies, or, 
we should say, decidedly anti-urban. The great backwardness of 
the St. Louis street improvements is entirely due to the Stone Bill 
being killed by the Legislature; then the Boulevard Law also met 
its fate in this way, that is to say, the State courts declared it uncon- 
stitutional to forbid wagons to traverse such streets set aside as 
“boulevards,” and stores or shops to be erected or maintained on 
them. A strenuous effort is now to be made to pass this bill. In 
case it fails, the City will simply assume the conduct of its affairs 
regardless of the State, because, in street improvements especially, 
the City Government is so far behindhand, that to ever catch up 
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seems a hopeless task. There are in the neighborhood of six hun- 
dred miles of unimproved streets within the city limits. According 
to Major Murphy, Street Commissioner, it is the intention of the 
City to pave streets at the rate of fifty miles per annum when the 
limit of the bonded indebtedness is increased or the special or in- 
creased tax is levied. At this rate, our streets would be paved in 
about fifteen years, making allowance for the opening of new streets 
in the interim. But, on the other hand, extension of the city limits 
to Meramec Highlands is proposed, which would mean that street 
improvements never could be completed. 

The question of extending the limits is one that presents more 
obstacles, perhaps, in the case of St. Louis than any other city of the 
United States, and for the following reason: When the limits were 
last extended, in 1874, St. Louis County objected strenuously to 
such extension. The City of St. Louis, which was before that time 
the county seat, paid no attention to these objections, but defined the 
boundaries as they are at present and declared its independence of 
St. Louis County or any other county. St. Louis is thus the only 
city in the country which conducts its own affairs and has relations 
only with the State and Federal Governments. [tis fortunate for 
the city that such is the case, except whenever its limits are to 
be extended. In the proposed extension a lively wrangle will un- 
doubtedly ensue. Personally, we are opposed to the extension of the 
limits at this time. There is so much vacant property within the 
present limits that it is not prudent that we should annex farm 
acreage to the already large amount we now possess. It is true that 
in the central western portion of the city there is already an over- 
flow of city population into the county, but this state of affairs exists 
* atone small point only, due to the rapid growth of Cabanné and 
other places in that neighborhood. Meramec Highlands, which is 
the objective point through which the new boundary would pass, is 
a little more than six miles west of the present city limits. Greater 
St. Louis would embrace in the neighborhood of 175 square miles, 

erhaps more than half the area of the county including the city. 
in the new irea there are not more than 90,000 or 100,000 people, 
or somewh less than 1,000 people per square mile, the new territory 
occupying about 115 square miles. The City at present occupies 62 
square miles and has a population of about 600,000 souls, ur over 
9,000 per square mile. The idea of extending the limits is, we think, 
one of city pride rather than any need of such extension. There 
are other cities, and one in particular, which are contemplating in- 
creasing their areas, and St. Louis must thus look to her laurels. 
On the other hand, the addition of so much open country would put 
our finances in bad shape, the result of increased police jurisdiction 
and extended fire-limits. 

We have before us the latest report of the Geological Survey of 
the State of Missouri. It contains a great deal of interest, up to a 
monotonous tabulation of the fossils to be found in the rocks in 
various parts of the State. Limestone of various shades and existing 
under various conditions is the principal stone, and is followed by 
sandstone and granite. The Ozark region is, doubtless, the most 
interesting in the State. The Ozark range of mountains extends from 
the Missouri River, which divides the State into halves, to the 
Arkansas line, extending for a great distance into the latter State. 
Only the southeastern and a narrow strip on the western boundary 
are not mountainous. The lead and zinc mines of the Ozarks are 
the richest in the world, and the iron deposits are among the most 
important. Iron Mountain, 81 miles south of St. Louis, is 60 per 
cent pure iron, and is considered the richest mass of iron ore ever 
found. The granite deposits in the Iron Mountain region are one of 
nature’s strange phenomena. They rise up in the midst of a country 
where only limestone is found for hundreds of miles in any 
direction; much like a lonely island in a vast sea. The granite is a 
rich red in color and of a superior quality. Were it not for these 
deposits the City of St. Louis would lose thousands of dollars, because 
the nearest granite deposits other than those just mentioned are 
in the New England States. The granite is also much used here for 
building purposes and is susceptible to a high polish. From the 
‘‘ Report” we conclude that St. Louis limestone, referred to in a 
former letter, is most even and substantial, which makes it weather- 
proof and, consequently, well adapted for building purposes. The 
“Report” does not mention any of the peculiar formations to be 
met with in the caves which honeycomb the Ozark Mountains. In 
some of these caves is to be found the Missouri onyx, which has 
inveigled several local corporations into a great deal of trouble 
lately. The onyx is found in the form of huge stalactites and 
stalagmites, weighing tons. The finest of these are found at some 
distance from the mouths of the caves, and on account of their great 
inaccessibility it has been found necessary to sink shafts from the 
surface, and extract the stalactites and stalagmites through the latter 
after they have been cut. The shafts are, on an average, about 150 
feet deep. The onyx is not so hard as it is brittle, which necessi- 
tates the use of large drills and the placing of the latter very near 
together. When the peculiar formations are cut, they are hoisted to 
the surface and made into blocks. Then they are shipped to St. 
Louis and cut into slabs, or any desired shapes. Most of the Mis- 
souri onyx is white and has very much the appearance of what might 
be termed transparent marble, except that the grain is more wavy 
than marble, and uneven, like the usual run of onyx, while some of 
it possesses the red, yellow and green hues common to Mexican 
onyx. It is much used in St. Louis for finishing office-buildings, the 


vestibules of residences, etc., and a great deal of it has been shipped 
away to different points in the country. 

A bill has been introduced into the State legislature to change the 
State capital from Jefferson City to Clayton, or thereabouts, in St. 
Louis County. Removal from Jefferson City to various points has 
been considered many times before, but not so seriously as in the 
bill recently introduced. The residents of St. Louis County hold 
out all sorts of inducements, such as the building of a capitol that 
will be a source of great pride to the people of Missouri. We see 
in the contemplated change, a great opportunity for St. Louis 
architects. Clayton is but a little over one mile beyond the limits of 
the City of St. Louis, and if the State capital is located there, it will 
some day be St. Louis instead of Clayton. This fact will tend to 
concentrate the most important interests of the State at St. Louis. 
One of the chief reasons for removing the capital from Jefferson 
City is that it is such a poor railroad-centre. Of course, St. Louis 
is admirably located in this respect and, next to New York and 
Chicago, is the most important railroad-centre in the country. 

A great deal of agitation is going on at present in regard to the 
congested condition of the streets in the vicinity of the new Union 
Station. A bill was passed by the City Council and House of 
Delegates for widening Eighteenth Street from Clark Avenue to 
Pine Street, but was vetoed by Mayor Walbridge. Several days 
ago the bill was passed over the Mayor's veto and is now a law. 
The Mayor’s reasons for vetoing the bill were very insignificant 
indeed. His idea was to defer the widening until that old and 
decrepit boulevard scheme would be carried out. The fact of the 
matter is, that no one has thought of the scheme for many months 
past, in other words, no one thinks it ever will be realized, for many 
good reasons. The Municipal Assembly correctly deemed the 
fayor’s action a bar to progress. The next step is to widen 
Market Street, in front of the station, or condemn the two blocks 
running the width of the structure from Market Street to Chestnut 
Street, and thus creating an open square. It would seem to us that 
the latter plan is the more feasible, from the fact that the blocks are 
not very deep, and cutting into them to give Market Street its proper 
width would leave a narrow strip, to improve which with a building 
or anything else would be nonsensical on account of its extreme 
narrowness and great length. Twentieth Street forms the western 
boundary of the station and it, too, must be widened from Clark 
Avenue to Pine Street. It is also a part of the scheme to widen 
Market Street from Eighteenth Street to Sixteenth Street and from 
Twentieth Street to Jefferson Avenue, making it in these parts the 
same width as Eighteenth Street is to be, according to the bill just 
passed by the Municipal Assembly. In his veto the Mayor also 
urged that the Terminal Railroad Associagion, on being compelled to 
pay its share of the assessment for the improvements to the sur- 
rounding streets, would refuse to build the Clark-Avenue viaduct, 
claiming that the improvement of the streets above mentioned would 
do away with the further necessity for the viaduct. We do not think 
the Mayor was in earnest when he urged this objection, for he 
knows well that a special ordinance compels the Railroad Associa- 
tion to build the viaduct. The latter is to be erected at the south 
end of the station train-shed and is intended to carry Clark-Avenue 
traffic over the tracks entering the station, thus restoring to that 
important thoroughfare the traffic which has, at present, to travel in 
a roundabout manner. 

The number of accidents due to the local trolley-cars is increasing 
at a too rapid rate to suit the people. Every day the papers publish 
accounts of collisions between trolley-cars and wagons, and of 
persons who are either killed or badly injured by the former. A 
bill has been introduced into the State Legislature compelling all 
street-railways within the State, electric, cable, or steam, to provide 
their cars with life-guards, which shall be life-guards in the true sense 
of the word. The St. Louis City Council has gone still farther in 
considering a bill at present, which, in a way, defines the kind of life- 
guard which the various companies must adopt; that is to say, 
the guards used on the cars of every company in the city, except 
one, are of such design that they are rather death-traps than life- 
guards, and the city has condemned these from the fact that they 
do not conform to the wording of the ordinance. The bill also 
specifies a heavy penalty for each car not provided with a suitable 
life-guard after a certain date. The Southern Railway Company 
has adopted a fender which meets the requirements. It consists of 
an iron grate which projects about three feet in front of the car and 
parallel to the ground. When necessity demands, it can be quickly 
dropped to the ground, and will carry upon it any object with which 
it comes into contact. The rate of speed should be reduced in our 
opinion, before a fender ordinance is passed. In the outlying 
districts the motormen make a regular habit of running the cars at 
twenty-five miles an hour, and often more. There is more necessity 
for legislation in these regards, as far as St. Louis is concerned, than, 
perhaps, in any other city in the United States, and for the two 
ollowing very good reasons: There are eight different companies 
operating nearly fifty distinct routes or lines, and thus competition is 
very keen. The consequence is that there is an ever-present desire 
on the part of the managers of the various lines “to get there first ” 
and they arrange their schedules accordingly, thus rene the 
motormen to run the cars at high rates of speed. Secondly, the cars 
in use here are much larger and heavier, on an average, than any in 
the country, and are thus much more difficult to control, especially 
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in anemergency. The St. Louis and Suburban Railway Company 
is at present operating some cars which weigh when empty, about 
27,000 pounds, the same amount as a standard railroad freight-car. 
They will seat fifty-two passengers, and when fully loaded they 
would easily weigh 45,000 pounds. Just imagine such a weight 
running over any one or coming into collision with a wagon or any 
other vehicle! Petitions are being circulated and when fully signed 
are presented to the various members of both branches of the 
= ia Assembly, urging the immediate passage of the fender 
ill. 

The commission appointed by the Mayor, to settle the under- 
ground-conduit question has accomplished but little up to date. It 
has come upon a great obstacle to the consummation of its plans in 
the shape of the Laclede Gas-light Company. This corporation con- 
trols the gas-lighting of the entire City of St. Louis, both public and 
private. Its original charter, which we think was drawn up about 
1847, gives it some very sweeping rights to the city’s thoroughfares, 
and it is these which the above-mentioned commission is compelled 
to battle against. The Laclede Company contends that its charter 
gives it the right to build its own conduit and appropriate it to its 
own use, doing away with the idea of the city authorities in planning 
a great conduit system for the most important districts, to be used 
by all companies. That the Laclede Company figures at all in the 
work of the commission, is due to the fact that it has in operation, 
extensive electric-lighting as well as gas-lighting plants, and its wires 
must go underground as well as those of other companies. The 
Poe of the company, Mr. Emerson McMillan, is here from 

vew York to look after the Company’s interests, and it is clear that 

a hard-fought battle is in sight. The Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company has already obeyed the authorities, having placed its 
wires in a conduit built by the Dorsett Company several years 
ago. By this action it has complied with the underground-conduit 
law; but in our opinion it has rather outwitted the city, from the fact 
that it has a conduit to itself, having bought the right to same 
directly from the Dorsett Company. Whether the city gains its 
point, or not, with the Laclede Company, or any other corporation, 
it is clear from the presence in the field of the Postal Company that 
there will necessarily be more than one conduit as far as Broadway 
and Market Street are concerned, that is to say, in the very 
important parts of those thoroughfares where the Dorsett conduit 
was built. The plans, as at present outlined by the city, call for 
over fifty miles of conduit, which are to be located in the district 
bounded on the north by Franklin Avenue, on the south by Clark 
Avenue, on the east by the Mississippi River, and on the west by 
Twelfth Street. All wires must be placed in the conduits, except 
the trolley-wires, and the feeders for the electric-railways carried 
on the poles for supportife the trolley-wires. We think the city 
has made a mistake in not including the feed-wires in the 
system, because there is no possible reason why they should be 
strung overhead. And this action is taken in the face of what is 
being done in other cities, where feed-wires and all kinds of wires 
except the trolley-wires are not allowed to be strung overhead ! 

A bill has been introduced into the Municipal Assembly for 
reducing the water-rates. The net profit per annum on the St. 
Louis waterworks is about $1,000,000, which is not any too much, 
considering the great needs of this department. In addition to the 
money needed for completing the Chain of Rocks or Pumping 
Station No. 2, the sum of $1,000,000 is required for the Baden Dis- 
tributing-Station. It will be necessary to erect a new water-tower 
in connection with the latter plant, which, in connection with other 
items, has raised the contemplated cost of the entire Baden plant 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. It is the intention of the City Govern- 
ment to erect a filtering plant at the Chain of Rocks Pumping- 
Station at a cost of some $2,000,000. All these expenditures, to- 
gether with large amounts necessary for extending the system 
to several towns in St. Louis County and for laying many miles of 
new pipes, are sufficient evidence that it would be a decided mistake 
for a reduction of the revenue to be made. 

There is to be a Spring Exhibition of the work of local artists at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. It was decided upon several days ago 
at a meeting held at the Museum by the representative artists of St. 
Louis. Mr. Halsey C. Ives, Director of the Museum, is quite 
enthusiastic over the bright prospects of the Exhibition. He antici- 
pates that there will be, at least, three hundred pictures shown, that 
is to say, paintings, water-colors and sketches, together with some 
of the recent work of local sculptors. Mr. Robert Bringhurst is 
expected to give us some agreeable surprises, as also Mr. Von Saltza. 
The artistic element of this town is especially proud of these two 
gentlemen as being its ee in their respective lines. 
We only hope that the Exhibition will be as successful as Mr. Ives 
is trying to make it, because we regret to say that in St. Louis, the 
interest in things artistic has dragged somewhat of late. This is one 
of the few things that cannot be attributed to the hard times, and the 
reasons for such a state of affairs are most unaccountable. 


STEALING STATUES FROM CATHEDRALS. — Twenty small statues were 
recently stolen from the front of the Rouen Cathedral and offered for 
sale toa sculptor in that city. It was only when he undertook to find 
out where they came from, that they were missed from their places, as 
they stood high above the ground. The manner of their taking down 
is still a mystery, and the thieves have not been found. — The Collector. 
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a competition has been held, open only to Frenchmen. The decree 
authorizing this exhibition is dated July 13, 1892, and by it M. 
Alfred Picard was made Commissioner General. After the classifica- 
tion of exhibits had been studied and the necessary regulations 
formulated, a competition was established to discover the proper 
arrangement for the buildings and grounds and their design. ‘This 
competition was opened August 13, 1894, and closed December 12, 
of that year. ‘The competitors thus had four months to study their 
schemes and provide designs as novel as possible. Six hundred 
architects applied for the programme, but only one hundred and 
eight submitted designs. This is not a bad showing, and, moreover. 
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M. Eugene Henard. Ist Prize. 
many who did not complete their work must have studied the prob- 
lem more or less thoroughly. Before considering any of the schemes, 
it is absolutely essential to glance at the programme, so as to under- 
stand its general features and compreliend the new classification of 
exhibits. After examining the several sites suggested, the Commis- 
sion decided not to abandon the Champ de Mars, which not only 
lies within Paris, but is most accessible to visitors. As in 1889, the 
Champ de Mars is to be connected with the Esplanade des Invalides 
by the line of quais on the left bank, but there is added the quais on 
the right bank from the Trocadéro to the Place de la Concorde 





e@ 
Plan of M. Eugene Henard. ist Prize. 


and that part. of the Champs Elyscées whereon stands the Palais de 
Industrie. Consequently, communication must be established be- 
tween the two river banks, especially by a bridge in prolongation of 
the Esplanade des Invalides. The competitors bad to consider the 
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treatment of all these different parts, and to particularly consider While it left to competitors a wide latitude in their choice of the 
the general exhibition-buildings, the festival balls and halls in which composing elements of their scheme, the programme laid stress on 
awards are to be bestowed, a special building for the holding of con- | the necessity of not losing sight of the temporary character of the 
gresses and an administration building ; besides these, there was to | structures, and urged them to realize effects as decorative as possi- 
be care given to parks, gardens, fountains and other decorative fea- | ble through the use of the most economical materials. 
tures; and, finally, there was to be provided mechanical means of The area required for the different groups reaches the respectable 
transportation, etc. figure of 392,000 square metres, and even this does not include ac- 

Competitors were left free to use, modify or t > demolish the existing | commodations for the Colonies or for the army or navy, since provie 
1889 buildings, not even excepting the Eiffel Tower, though the | sion for these does not concern the administration, but lies with the 








Palais du Trocadéro must be preserved. several governmental departments interested. 
As to classification, it consists in bringing together, so far as pos- : 

sible, the manufactured products and the processes by which they SK. ALYY; 

are created. Tf. as the Commissinner General says, visitors lose the 4% iS Hii] 
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imposing spectacle that was offered in the great Gallery of Machin- Under this vast and brilliant programme our architects could give 
ery, if they lose the overwhelming effect of the mass and multiplicity | free rein to their imagination, and the competition has been trul 
of machines, they will, at least, not run the risk of passing by # | remarkable. Out of the 108 designs submitted, hardly a dozen could 
machine in ignorance of its purpose or the work it does. A wise dis- | be thrown out as maladroit, and in view of the result and the enor- 
tribution of the allotted space can, moreover, overcome the disagree- | mous amount of work involved, public opinion demanded that the 


able effect of the juxtaposition of manufactured articles and the pro- 
ducing machinery. 

To the exhibition of contemporary work and processes will be 
joined a retrospective exhibition embracing the nineteenth century ; 
but this retrospective exhibition, in place of being concentrated as it 
was in 1889, because of which it was sought out only by the erudite 
and a few real investigators, will be scattered amongst the groups 
and classes of contemporary exhibits. Because of this, the ordinary 
visitor will be forced to see and, perhaps, comprehend it. Each 
group, and so far as possible each class, is to have, as a vestibule, 


number of prizes should be increased. But the administration found 
there was no way in which this could be done, and contented itself 
with distributing the eighteen prizes promised in the programme : 
three prizes of 6,000 francs, four prizes of 4,000 francs, five prizes 
of 2,000 francs, and six prizes of 1.000 francs. 

We can only speak of the premiated designs, unfortunately, not 
being able to mention those which, although unrewarded, showed 
originality and other good qualities. The controlling idea with one 
and all was to use the Seine and the portion of the Champs Elysées 
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Plan of M. Girault. Ist Prize. M. Jacques Hermant. 4th Prize. 
| as the centre of life and gaiety of the future exhibition. Several of 





iM. Jacques Hermant. 4th_Prize. 


a kind of special little museum which shall indicate the progress in | the competitors sacrificed the Palais de I'Industrie, removing it to 
that particular group or class made since 1800. make way for the entrance to a wide road connecting the Avenue 

These are the general lines of the classification proposed for | des Champs Elysées with the Esplanade des Invalides, in this way 
1900. On several occasions, the Commissioner General has had the | uncovering a new view of the dome of the Invalides. In these 
opportunity of explaining them to divers industrial assemblages, by | schemes, the main approach to the Fair was from the Avenue des 
whom they have been received with warm approbation. Champs Elysées. 
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M. Eugéne Hénard, who obtained a first prize, presents, in one 
sense, a most interesting scheme. He suppresses the Palais de 
’Industrie, and builds along the Avenue d’Antin a new Palais des 
Beaux-Arts to afford equivalent accommodation, and separated from 
this by the new avenue, he provides a Palais des Lettres, Sciences et 
Arts. A triumphal bridge, which furnishes a fine water effect, leads 
to the Invalides, where is grouped at. right and left the Horticultural 
Buildings, while at the end of the Esplanade rises the Electric- 
ity Building. Upon the quais on either side of the Seine are build- 
ings which house the material and processes of mechanical and civil 
engineering. On the Champ de Mars, where, unfortunately, the 
buildings of 1889 are preserved and joined to the new structures, 
are found the buildings devoted to Agriculture, Forestry and divers 
industries. The Colonies, Social Economy and the Congresses are 
provided for at the Trocadéro. M. Hénard preserves the Gallery 
of Machines, but changes the central part, in which he provides a 
festival hall. As a means of transportation, new to Paris though it 
was used at Chicago, he proposes to introduce a movable sidewalk. 
By the same system which he incorporated in his scheme for 1889, 
M. Hénard provides a means of circulation along the banks of the 
Seine. Finally, as the chief novelty and centre of attraction, he 
places at the centre of the Champ de Mars a Palais des Illusions. 
This is an hexagonal hall lined with mirrors, which multiply to 
infinitude the reflections of lights, flowers and all kinds of decora- 
tions; around the central hall are arranged panoramas. ‘The dis- 
tinguishing merit of M. Hénard’s scheme, as it is of several others — 
is the creation of a new perspective of the Esplanade des Invalides 
as seen from the Champs Elysées. 

M. Girault, another of the first-prize men, retains the Eiffel Tower, 
but modifies the base by adding to it the greenhouses for the Agri- 
cultural exhibits. The Palais de l‘Industrie, deprived of its central 
portion, is joined very adroitly to new buildings which face the Es- 
planade, but the Avenue des Champs Elysées is not altered. 

M. Paulin, the third first-prize man. simply enlarges the Palais 
de |’Industrie and arranges for Horticulture and Agriculture on the 
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Esplanade. Although he has not sought for very original effects, 
his scheme is well studied, the Colonies, particularly, promising to 
make a very interesting group about the Trocadéro. He has also 
provided on the Seine a marvellous Electricity Building with domes 
sparkling with lights and gems of colored glass. 

After the three placed first, come the four winners of the 4,000 
franc prizes — MM. Larche & Nachon, Cassien-Bernard & Cousin, 
Raulin, and Charles Gautier. 

Next, the five winners of the 2,000 frane prizes — MM. Esquié, 
Rey & Tronchet, Blavette, Sortais and Toudoire & Pradelle. The six 
1,000 franc prizes were awarded to MM. Bonniér, Louvet & Varcollier, 
Masson Détourbet, Jacques [lermant, Mewes, and Thomas & 
Tavernier. 

It will be well to remember these names, since in the execution 
more or less of the buildings will probably be entrusted tothem. For 
the moment, their several designs are held, since each has some in- 
teresting feature; it not being necessary to carry out any one scheme 
in its entirety, the Commission reserves the right to cull for actual 
use any features that are found desirable. 

It would be a difficult, a lengthy and a not too interesting task to 
describe each of these schemes in detail, so we will point out merely 
the distinguishing features. 

MM. Cassien-Bernard & Cousin received only a second prize, al- 
though theirs is one of the most remarkable as well as the best pre- 
sented of all the schemes. They have arranged under the old Gal- 
lery of Machines a sub-basement for the mineral exhibits, and as 
a special feature of attractiveness, they have placed restorations of 
all the former theatres on the Cours-la-Reine, wherein to hold popu- 
lar entertainments. The bridge in front of the Esplanade is 160 
metres wide, flanked by four monumental pylons, while about the 
central pier, overhanging on corbels, are provided cafés and restau- 
rants. ‘he centre of the fair is indicated by asuperb dome over 
the centre of the Champ de Mars made glorious with electric lights. 

M. Gautier, to whom was owed several of the picturesque structures 


of 1889, makes a radical sacrifice of the old buildings, while yet 
seeking to preserve enough of their general arrangement to meet the 
occasion, if the authorities should find themselves obliged to preserve 
and use these old buildings. But the Palais de |’Industrie is torn 
down, and in its place is a new Palais des Beaux-Arts, so placed as 
to unmask the Invalides. The Champs Elysées are connected with 
the Esplanade by a bridge 100 metres wide, made gay with porticos, 
small theatres, etc., small enough not to obstruct the view up and 
down the Seine. His mostindividual feature is a Palace of the Cen- 
tury, at once a recapitulation and an apotheosis of the nineteenth 
century. Designed in the form of an Indian pagoda, 240 metres 
high, it would be built wholly of metal and be borne on four great 
arches of 60 metres’ span: it would consist of ten stories, each con- 
secrated to a single decade, and illustrating the political, industrial 
and artistic history of that period, recapitulating thus up to the top- 
most story all our glorious achievements and all our discoveries since 
1800. The central portion, a grand metallic cage, wholly empty, 
would afford passageway for twelve staircases and eight great ele- 
vators. Finally, the top would finish in a great illuminated dome 
surrounded by a broad exterior platform, from which the panorama 
of Paris could be viewed. But this is not all. M. Gautier wished 
to give a special place to electricity, and to build for it another glitter- 
ing palace. ‘This would be onthe bank of the river, so that the river 
boats could make their landings amidst flowers and music. This 
palace has four domes, sixteen cupolas and eight light-house towers, 
besides decorative masts. The construction would be an iron frame- 
work filled-in with clear and colored glass, while some parts would 
be filled with brilliant enamelled faience. 

‘T'wo elements have chiefly concerned the competitors, and have con- 
duced to brilliant and decorative ideas — water and electricity. Many 
have sought effects through the use of luminous fountains and nauti- 
cal fetes. Thus M. Bonnier has provided a grand central basin in 
the middle of the Champ de Mars, connected with the Seine, and in 
it he places the maritime and fluvial exhibits. So, too, M. Masson 
Détourbet, whose “ Naumachia’’ occupies an area 100m. x 200m. in 
the Champ de Mars, which he surrounds with a circular portico upon 
which open the vestibules of isolated buildings; nor has he forgotten 
an Electricity Building on the bank of the Seine. 

MM. ‘Toudoire and Pradelle, who also won third prizes, have also 
been seduced by the notion of nautical fétes and have devised at the 
Trocadéro an immense basin in place of the present gardens. The 
idea is original enough, but rather impracticable in view of the lack 
of space. From this point-of-view, M. Bonniér’s basin on the Champ 
de Mars is the more promising, the level being already below normal. 
Besides, there are other good qualities in this scheme of M. Bonniér’s 
which, sacrificing all the remaining structures of 1889, replaces the 
Palais de |’ Industrie by a vast new building of which the central 
arcade is open and leaves a free perspective as far as the Invalides. 
This building, designed to be permanent, could shelter the two 
annual sa/ons, each being reached from a vestibule in common. 

The scheme of M. J. Hermant, notable as a practical study for 
a universal exhibition, only obtained one of the prizes of 1,000 
francs, in spite of its good qualities. The reason for so modest a 
success is to be found in the somewhat “ official” character of his 
constructions, all designed in the Classic style. [M. Hermant was one 
of the few French architects who visited the Chicago Fair. — Eps.] 
His main entrance is on the Seine over a great bridge connecting the 
two banks. A great festival hall boldly thrown across the river and 
crowned with a monumental dome serves as a connecting link 
between the structures which border the river as far down as the 
Champ de Mars. Beneath this building is a great illuminated 
grotto that serves for a boat-landing. On the Champ de Mars the 
vast Palais des Industries Diverses has its central part covered by a 
huge dome which encloses a vast winter-garden. As M. Hermant 
has closely studied the general methods of organization and installa- 
tion employed in 1889 and at Chicago, the manner in which he has 
utilized the Champ de Mars is quite remarkable as a piece of suc- 
cessful classification. There are many good points that could be 
taken from his scheme, wiich not only preserves the Gallery of 
Machines and the Palais de |’Industrie, but has provided that the 
Eiffel Tower may be either removed or kept without injury to 
the scheme, and this is the wisest way to treat this white elephant 
which it is so difficult to make use of. 

Whatever may be the Exposition of 1900, it seems plain from these 
designs that it can not but be very brilliant and gay. It is to be hoped 
that the authorities will look askance on those schemes which pro- 
vide buildings of several stories for the exhibition of the industries. 
Many of the competitors, in their attempts to give their schemes an 
air, have forgotten how difficult it is to tind exhibitors who are will- 
ing to accept space on any but the ground-floor. Visitors rarely 
care to mount upstairs and the ground-floor will always be the 
favorite with exhibitors. 

As for the architecture of 1900, it is easy to see that it will be 
picturesque, but in what degree? The future will tell. Iron, glass, 
ceramic work and staff will be used largely, as in 1889. At all events 
the exhibition will be in the heart of Paris, at the very entrance to 
the Champs Elysées, and can be reached without a fatiguing journey, 
and can be visited with ease by means of the many means of trans- 
portation which will traverse the grounds in every direction. There 
will be gaiety and amusement enough; for if the French are generall 
gay, the Parisians are still more so, and the Fair of 1900 will be 
thoroughly Parisian. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF WATER ANALYSES. 


following clear exposition of the way in which 

E a chemical analysis of drinking-water should 

be interpreted is well worthy of careful con- 

sideration by all who are interested in this 

subject. The writer, Dr. J. C. Thresh, of Es- 

sex County, England (British Medical Journal, August 

18, 1894), is well qualified to speak with authority 
upon the subject : 

‘‘Of the numerous substances found in potable waters, it is now 
generally admitted that only those of organic origin are a serious 
source of danger, and that by far the greatest risk is incurred in 
using water liable to contain certain living organisms, which, when 
introduced into the system, are capable of producing specific disease. 
Of the presence or absence of such organisms, chemical analysis can 
give us no information. The presence of organic matter may be 
chemically demonstrated, but, inasmuch as its nature, whether poison- 
ous or innocuous, is beyond the power of the analyst to reveal, it is 
obvious that a mere chemical analysis may often be worthless or even 
misleading. This point cannot be too strongly emphasized, since 
the popular impression that the chemist, by performing a few mys- 
terious experiments with a water in his laboratory, can pronounce 
at.once whether it is pure or impure, safe or dangerous, is sbared 
alike by the ignorant and tle learned, and must be dispelled. This 
opinion has been, and continues to be, fostered by analysts, who rarely 
hesitate to pass judgment upon a water from the determination of 
the chlorides, nitrates, phosphates and ammonia, of the organic car- 
bon and nitrogen, of the oxygen consumed, and of the ammonia 
derivable from the organic constituents. All these factors are of 
more or less importance as an index of the degree of pollution, re- 
cent or remote, but their real value can in very few cases be assessed 
without some previous knowledge of the source of the water. The 
inorganic constituents can easily be determined, and whether, either 
in quality or quantity, they are objectionable, the chemist may safely 
express an opinion. ‘They are, therefore, chiefly of interest to us in 
so far as their presence tends to throw light upon the source of the 
organic matter, which in greater or lesser quantity is alwavs present. 
Only under certain circumstances has the determination of chlorides 
any significance, and pure water from some sources may contain a 
larger amount of chlorides than the same water when contaminated. 
The importance of an estimation of nitrates was for a long time un- 
dervalued ; at the present time the tendency is to greatly exaggerate 
it. The amount of nitrates which would condemn a water from one 
source may be absolutely without significance in a water from an- 
other. At certain schools, it is taught that the presence of nitrites 
is conclusive evidence of the dangerous character of a water, yet 
these compounds may be derived from the most innocent sources, as 
by the reduction of nitrates by metals, cement, new brickwork, etc. 

rroneous conclusions may also be drawn from the determination of 
phosphates,-free oxygen, ammonia, and albuminoid ammonia. In 
the table of analyses [exhibited but not reproduced] the erroneous 
conclusions which may be deduced from a too great dependence upon 
analytical data are fully exemplified. The table is compiled from 
the reports of the medical inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, from the results of analysis made by well-known chemists, 
and from my own report-books. In nearly every instance chemical 
analysis failed to find such evidence of pollution as would justify 
the analyst in condemning the water, yet these very waters were 
proved to have caused more or less serious outbreaks of disease. 
Although a mere chemical examination cannot guarantee that a 
water is pure and can be used without risk, yet itcan very frequently 
reveal to us impurity and danger. Chemical analysis, therefore, has 
its use; it is only when it is made the sole arbiter between safety 
and risk that it is abused and is liable to lead to errors fraught with 
most disastrous consequences. Let the analysis be as carefully made 
and as complete as possible, but let the results always be interpreted 
in the light afforded by a searching examination of the source of 
the sample. Let all so-called standards be abandoned as absurd, 
and let the opinion as to whether a water is dangerous or safe, be 
based upon a full consideration of other more important factors. 
With the discovery of the fact that such diseases as typhoid fever 
and cholera are due to the introduction into the system, not of dead 
organic matter, but of living organisms, faith in the chemical analysis 
of water began to be shaken. When, still more recently, the actual 
microbes causing these diseases had been identified, and processes 
had been devised for isolating them from the multitude of other or- 
ganisms found in water, it seemed as though the examination of 
water for sanitary purposes had passed from the domain of the 
chemist into that of the bacteriologist. Further experience, how- 
ever, is teaching ys that the results of bacteriological examinations 
may be as misleading as those of chemical analyses. The cholera 
bacillus could not be demonstrated in the water poisoning the in- 
habitants of Hamburg and Altona; neither could the typhoid bacillus 
be found in the water-supply which last year produced the epidemic 
in Worthing. Koch even falls back upon a standard of quantity, 
which is as illogical as the older chemical standards. Both depend 
upon quantity when the real point at issue is,the quality. In re- 
putedly good waters it has been observed that the micro-organisms 
present, capable of liquefying gelatine by their growth, are few in 
number, while in sewage-polluted water they abound. But this fact 
is of little value, since it only enables somewhat gross pollution to be 





detected, and most of these liquefying organisms are perfectly harm- 
less. Bacteriology, like chemistry, may tell us something of impurity 
and hazard, but neither can be depended upon to determine with 
certainty whether a water is actually injurious to health. The possi- 
bility of occasional pollution is a point too often overlooked, yet it 
is to such accidental pollution that outbreaks of disease are most fre- 
quently attributed, and of the liability to this the examination of 
samples of water, prior to the occurrence of the contamination, may 
tell us little or nothing. The danger of such pollution does not, un- 
fortunately, vary with the amount of any constituent found in the 
water, and a source yielding a water of great chemical and bacterial 
purity may be more liable to occasional fouling, than a source yield- 
ing water containing excessive. quantities of chlorides and nitrates, 
unoxidized organic matter, or even living organisms. Bacteriological 
and microscopical examinations, as well as chemical analysis, must, 
therefore, always be associate] with a thorough investigation of the 
source of the water to determine the possibility of contamination, 
continuous or intermittent, and a guardedly expressed opinion given 
only after a full consideration of the bearing of the one upon the 
other. When a water is known to be fouled by sewage, or known 
to be liable to such pollution, any form of examination is superfluous, 
and as neither bacteriology nor chemistry can be depended upon to 
prove that a water is free from all dangerous pollution, such exami- 
nations are, in many cases, quite useless.” 





‘JT writer who has finished a hand-book that deals with Renaissance 
Hi art, and on looking over its 300 pages finds it advisable to ap- 

pend a vocabulary of technical terms, may be held to have taken 
a very sensible precaution. If this writer, on consideration, discovers 
that it is necessary to limit his vocabulary to the definition of ten 
terms only, his text must be a masterpiece of simple English writing, 
—or his vocabulary must have been but hastily and crudely con- 
sidered. Professor Goodyear, in his book! on this subject, which forms 
a part of a series of Chautauqua publications, has found it desirable, 
seemingly, to explain only ten terms, and theseare Buttress, Capital, 
Cornice, Engaged Column, Entablature, Fresco, Impost, Order, Pedi- 
ment, Pier — words so commonly understood that explanation hardly 
seemed to be required. ‘be absence of other words from his little 
vocabulary indicates at once that he has not discussed his subject 
from a technical standpoint, and that, if it be properly made, he has 
succeeded in writing with great simplicity and directness without 
sacrificing any great part of the instruction that might have been 
conveyed in a little hand-book intended for the use of the general 
reader or the dilettante member of some Chautauqua Circle. Ina 
‘general way, we agree that the work has been prepared with sim- 
plicity, directness and, what is better, with a considerable degree of 
thoroughness and coherency. The thoroughness might have been 
anticipated by those who know Mr. Goodyear’s predilection for go- 
ing to great lengths in search of archxological exactitude, but it is 
rather surprising to find him willing to adopt something akin to the 
popular or superficial method of instruction. 

Although the book is of the nature of a popular hand-book and 
is not written for architects, still it may be read by them with a con- 
siderable degree of respect for the writer, since it is by no means 
common to find a layman who has an appreciation of the relative im- 
portance of governing considerations so just as to lead him to write: 
Let it be remembered now, therefore, that these traits are notin 
themselves the first claim of the Kenaissance architects to distinction. 
It was their talent in construction that made them great. ‘lhe or- 
namental fashion of their time is a matter of interest, but the whole 
is greater than its parts, and these must be considered in their relation 
to the whole. When the Renaissance details appear, it is still by 
constructive appearance, and by their relation to constructive ap- 
pearance that the building must be judged.” 

A book of 300 pages illustrated by 200 half-tone cuts naturally 
suggests that the yreater part of the text must be taken up with 
descriptive reference to the illustrations, but here this is not the case. 
There is no illustration that is introduced purposelessly, and in most 
cases direct reference is made to them in the text, but the text, not 
the pictures, still remains the element of chief importance. 

Mr. Goodyear’s treatment of the subject is rational, sequential and, 
to a degree, sociological, bis method being, quite accidentally, fairly 
declared in this passage: ‘‘ Certainly the only satisfactory study of 
the subject is that which makes clear what was done and what was 
not done before the Kenaissance began. In other words, the best 
and only real basis for a knowledge ot the subject is a fair acquain- 
tance with the architecture of the Middle Ages, and the ability to 
know things by knowing what they are not.” 

To the consideration of the architecture of the Renaissance period 
about one hundred pages are devoted, to painting considered by 
schools and masters is allotted about eighty, and to sculpture only 
about half as many. Then comes a short chapter on the Greek 
Revival of the eighteenth century, while the remainder of the book 





1** Renaissance and Modern Art.” B 
illustrations. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & 
1894. Price, §2. 


Wm. H. Goodyear, M. A., with many 
incent, The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
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is devoted nineteenth-century work, the final chapter treating of 
recent American art. These final chapters are very hastily and 
inadequately treated, but probably the author felt it was not wise to 
say more of work that was still in its formative stages, or of workers 
who might still excel their previous performances or adopt wholly 
different methods that would produce results that would totally over- 
set any arguments that might be based on their earlier achievements. 





AN artist to the ends of his fingers and to us one of the most liv- 
ing figures of his time, Benvenuto Cellini was hardly the great 
sculptor which many have proclaimed him. He was, indeed, a con- 
summate goldsmith and jeweller, an “artist in little,” a medallist of 
high rank, but his most famous large works, the “ Perseus” and the 
‘“ Nymph of Fontainebleau,” have grave defects. A sword-hilt, a 
chalice or a seal from his hand is a treasure of art, but it may be 
contended with some reason, we think, that his most precious legacy 
to the world is his autobiography. In it this engaging rascal gives 
us inimitable and intimate “impressions ” of sucii personages as the 
Medici, Francois I and Michact Angelo, and tells his bragging story 
with so much candor and self-contentmeat one cannot help being 
fascinated, even by his egotism. ‘There have been other — and even 
greater — medallists, other cunning workers in gold and gems, but 
none has left behind him a work like this — one of those life-histories 
which may fairly be classed as immortal. Few, very few, auto- 
biographies there are in which the hero has not glossed, or softened, 
or kept silent on some episode of his career, but Cellini did not so. 
He saw no reason fur concealment and tells with rare frankness how 
he satisfied his lust or his revenge. 

The latest issue of “ Les Artistes Celebres”’} has Cellini for its 
subject and is written by M. Emile Molinier. It is well, though 
not very liberally, illustrated, is printed with care, and is a satisfying 
addition to this well-known and valuable series of artist-biographies. 


TuE first publisher of this journal owned the finest portrait of 
Longfellow ever painted, and for many years it hung in his office — 
a noble picture of the poet in his prime. The writer of these words 
remembers it well, and has often contrasted its dignity and repose 
with the brilliant productions of some of our present able technicians 
of the brush, to the detriment of the latter. The portrait was the 
work of G. P. A. Mealy, whose Reminiscences of a Portrait 
Painter”* now appear, not long after his death at the age of eighty. 

Prefaced by an interesting autobiography of the artist, this little 
volume contains also a chapter devoted to Couture, Healy’s fellow- 
pupil under Baron Gros, and his lifelong friend, while the remainder 
of its space is filled with reminiscences of Healy’s many distinguished 
sitters, especially those drawn from the ranks of royalty, statesmen 
and men of letters. The whole book is dotted with anecdotes of 
notabilities, many of which are well worthy of such permanency as 
they will receive in the pleasant chat of this amiable, gifted and 
industrious painter. Among them we remember especially the story 
of the American, who, calling on Couture, was received by the 
brusque painter in his /ath, and did not escape some unintended 
splashings caused by the artist's free gesticulation. We recall, also, 
the anecdote of Jules Simon and Victor Cousin, whose secretary the 
former had been, when young, at a salary of eighty-four francs per 
month. Simon was calling on his master, where he was greeted by 
a delicious odor of roasting chicken, and the poor secretary talked 
long and as eloquently as possible on topics dear to Cousin, hoping 
thus to secure an invitation to the feast. Cousin, however — prodigal 
only with words —did not respond and finally rose to end the visit, 
when Simon in despair and prompted by the now almost irresistible 
fragrance of the fowl, exclaimed “ Monsieur Cousin, I have not a 
penny left and [am hungry!” Even Cousin was touched and led 
the way to the kitchen, where the bird had just finished roasting — 
spitted on Cousin’s Academic sword ! 

Satisfactory reproductions of twenty of Healy’s portraits, among 
them his admirable likenesses of Lord Ashburton, John Quincy 
Adams, Audubon and Liszt, add value to this unpretentious, but 
tasteful little book. 


ANOTHER book of old man’s memories, and also by an artist, 
comes to us in “Threescore and Ten Years,’’® by the veteran wood- 
engraver, Chartist, editor, poet and writer, W. J. Linton. 

In reading Healy’s book, one ends with some regret that the 
author had not drawn further on so full a store, and so it is with 
Mr. Linton’s volume — with a difference. For its two hundred odd 
pages are crowded — almost crammed — with names, many of which 
but just escape being mere names in a catalogue. For any other 
purpose, what avail was it to print such ‘“ memories” as these: 
* Woolner I once saw, in his studio,” “ Bayard Taylor I met fre- 
quently at the Club,” «Oliver Wendell Holmes I met once at the 
Century,” and so on. On the other hand, there are interesting 
recollections at some length of+ Leigh Hunt, Lander, Carlyle and 
other authors of note, and many memories of Mazzini, Lamennais, 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and Bradlaugh, with other workers for 
liberty and reform, among whom Linton himself is worthily classed. 
The volume is indeed concerned more with the history of republican 
movements in Europe than with Mr. Linton’s reminiscences of 

















1% Benvenuto Cellini,” par Emile Molinier. Paria: Librairie de VAr!, 15694, 

2** Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter,” by G. P. A. Healy. Chicago: A.C. 
McClurg & Co., 1894. Price, $1.50. © 
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writers or artists. Among the latter, most space is given to William 
Bell Scott and his brother David, and to Alfred Stevens. 

Of R. H. Horne, author of “Orion,” is written, ‘“ He was proud of 
showing how strong, in spite of his years, his hysique still was: and 
one evening he showed me his bare foot, that T might see that he was 
really web-footed. He had taken several prizes for swimming; on 
one occasion he had been thrown into the water, hands and feet tied, 
to prove that merely touching the end of a straw could keep a man 
afloat — of course, he did not need the straw. After reaching the 
‘threescore years and ten,’ he leaped from the pier at Eastbourne 
to give a lesson in swimming.” And of Jolin Linnell, the landscape- 
painter, Mr. Linton writes, “ He had built himself a house on a high 
ridge of the Surrey country, overlooking an extensive weald. The 
site was so commanding that some one suggested (it was during 
talk of a French invasion), that the house would certainly be taken 
as the headquarters of the French General. ‘They can’t do it, 
sir!’ very positively answered Linnell, ‘ they can’t do it! it’s 
against the law.’ ” 

The author’s estimates of men are frank, honest and independent, 
but his book would have gained had he “sacrificed to the Graces ” 
more. As it is, it has the intrinsic value of gold before the artist- 
workman has added to it the charm of his skilful hand. Despite, 
however, its impressing the reader with a sense of an opportunity 
not made the most of, it is still a significant testimony to the busy 
and useful life of its writer, a man of integrity and high aims, and 
one of the greatest of wood-engravers. 

The publishers may feel proud of this handsome book, with its 
large type and good paper, well-bound, and prefixed by an excellent 
portrait of the author. 


Tae Libraire de l’Art scemingly interrupts its graver labors from 
time to time, for we have recently received two little amphlets that 
one would hardly expect to see published by a house a standing. 
One of them ‘ relates how the stout Mr. ‘Thin and the thin Mr. Stout 
sought to overcome their infirmities by a course of treatment, and 
what direful extremes resulted frum each unfortunate’s taking the 
medicine intended for the other through the blunder of the prescrip- 
tion-clerk. The crude illustrations are fairly provocative of laughter. 

The other ® pamphlet discloses, with appropriate illustrations, the 
pathetic Flemish legend of the Sire de Ryebeke, posthumous child 
of his father, who, because of the shock endured by his mother 
through his father’s violent death on the battlefield, was constitution- 
ally effeminate and incurably a physical coward. Having reached 
man’s estate, he is forced by his mother to don armor and take part 
in the siege of a neighboring town. Unable to endure the sight and 
sound of the wounded men and horses, the young man sets spurs to 
his steed and flees, but unfortunately has to pass a flanking-party, 
who deliver a volley as he passes, inflicting a mortal wound. 
Thanks to the stiffness of his armor, and the high peak and cantle 
of his saddle, the dead man does not fall, but is borne by his 
frightened horse to the castle gate. His mother, seeing from afar 
her son approaching, pennoned lance still in hand, naturally assumes 
that he is returning victorious. ‘I'he shock she receives on discover- 
ing the real state of things is mitigated by the sombre elation at the 
fact that her son, like all his ancestors, had met a soldier’s fate. 

Causing the body to be borne to a chamber, the mother and her 
women begin to prepare it for the ceremony of lying in state in the 
castle court-yard, where all the neighbors may do honor to the val- 
iant dead. As the armor is removed, the mother naturally seeks to 
know through what gate her child’s soul has fled. Startled at find- 
ing no honorable wound in front, she drives her women from the 
room, and then examines the body on all sides. Her rage and 
mortification can be imagined when she discovers that the fatal 
bullet entered at that part of the anatomy where the faithful Mous- 
queton suffered on his ride with Athos, Porthos and d’Artagnan to 
bring back the queen’s diamond studs. Maternal agony gives place 
to anxiety to discover a means of saving the family honor. At length, 
in the middle of the night, she again enters the chamber and nerving 
herself for the task, discharges a musketoon point-blank into the 
beloved face of her only child: then the armor is placed about 
the dead form which the next day receives the homage of the neigh- 
boring nobles and peasantry. 

“ Aujourd hui, Joris de Rycheke git en cuivre, tout de son tong, 
relevé en bosse, sur un tombeau de fin marbre blanc. Le lion, 
embleme des preaux que perirent loyalement & la querre, rugil @ ses 
pieds: et on y a ciselé aussi deux roses parce que Joorts aima les 
leurs. 

“ Le tombeau, marqué du blason et de la ficre devise des Rycheke, 
est la-bas, la-bas, en ce pays de Flandre ow fut la terre dont Jooris 
etaul seigneur....”’ 


AN ANECDOTE OF Ruskin. — An entertaining story illustrating Rus- 
kin’s whimsicality is given by the New York 7Z7ribune on the authority 
of a friend of the great writer. ‘One morning,’’ he notes, ‘‘as we were 
coming out of chapel, he said to us, ‘I ought not to have come to chapel 
this morning.” We asked him, in some astonishment, why? He said, 
‘Tam going to write a critique on ——’s picture in the Academy, and 
2 want to be in a perfectly diabolical temper.’ ”’ 





4** Historie du gras M. Lemaigre et du maigre M. Legras.”” Texte de Med. 
Dessins de Pencil. Paris: Libraire de ]’Art. 

5°‘ Le Sure de Ryebeke”’ (Legende flamande) Par Margerite Van de Wiele, Illus. 
trations d’Isidore de Rudder. 
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NEW YORK SKETCH-CLUB. 


HE regular monthly dinner and annual meeting of the Sketch- 
Club, of New York, was held at the club-rooms on Saturday 
evening, February 2d, fifty members being present. President 

E. A. Josselyn occupied the chair. After the dinner, the Club re- 
ceived the reports of the officers and committees for the past year. 
The Treasurer reported a generally satisfactory condition of the 
Club’s finances, which showed a marked improvement since last 
year. 

The reports of the other officers and committees were equally 
satisfactory, that of the committee on the Inter-club Competition 
being pee gratifying to the Club. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Field for his work in connection with this competi- 
tion and with the last exhibition. 

It was announced that Mr. Ernest Flagg’s studio class in archi- 
tecture would continue to meet every Tuesday and Friday evenings. 
The modelling class under Mr. Holzer would meet Thursday even- 
ings. The date of Mr. John Galen Howard's February lecture on 
water-colors would be announced later. 

After the reports were read, the Club proceeded to the election of 
na Executive Committee for the ensuing year, which resulted as 
ollows : 

Mr. G. W. E. Field, President; Mr. J. Henry Cook, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. Alfred F. Evans, Recording Secretary; Mr. Hobart A. 
Walker, Corresponding Secretary; Mr. Frederick Zitz, Treasurer ; 
Mr. J. M. Ueffinger, Chairman, Committee on Current Work; Mr. 
W. Marbury Maccafferty, Chairman, Entertainment Committee ; 
Mr. E. Wilbur Gayle, Chairman, House Committee. 

Mr. Petit’s remarks on the excellent administration of Mr. 
Josselyn, the retiring president, were received with prolonged 
ape 

he meeting then adjourned. 

ALFRED F. Evans, Recording Secretary. 





NEW YORK CHAPTER A. I. A. 


A REGULAR meeting was held at the Chapter quarters, on Wednes- 

day, January 9, 1895, at 3.30 p. M., President Upjohn in the chair. 
' The Special Committee on the revision of the By-laws to suit the 
new laws recently adopted by the Institute, reported active progress. 
An informal discussion ensued on the subject of the said new Insti- 
tute laws, in their relation to Chapter membership. The discussion 
evinced some difference of opinion as to the meaning of said [nsti- 
tute laws, and as to whether they could be rendered operative. 

The Special Committee for a Seal for the Chapter reported pro- 

88. 

er The subject of the codperation, pro bono publico, of the Chapter 
with other societies representing art wascalled up. After considerable 
informal discussion, a vote was passed requesting the President to 
appoint, at his convenience, a Special Committee of three, “ to act 
in conjunction with a Committee of other kindred societies, as an ad- 
visory board to the Municipal Government to influence anything for 
good which may come before them in the line of art; or of the con- 
servation of parks or public buildings.” On motion of Mr. Kendall, 
President Upjohn was requested to act with the Committee. [This 
Committee, exclusive of the President, consists of Messrs. Kendall, 
Carrére and the Secretary. ] 

After some explanations and debate, the Secretary, on motion of 
Mr. Bigelow, was desired to write to His Honor Mayor Strong, in 
relation to the claims of the architects, who, under municipal regula- 
tions, competed, some time ago, for a new City-hall, proposed to be 
built for this city. 

Mr. Carrtre moved a further consideration of the question (be- 
fore the Chapter on a previous occasion) as to the coalescence, with 
reference to quarters and appliances, of the Chapter with other so- 
cieties, more or less representative of architectural practice. After 
some discussion, the Secretary moved that the question be referred 
to the Executive Committee, and that Mr. Carrére be invited to 
join the deliberations of that Committee on the question. Carried. 

Mr. N. LeBrun called attention to the fact that his son, Mr. P. L. 
LeBrun, had succeeded in finding and purchasing a copy of that 
volume of Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire Raisonné” in which the 
Chapter’s set had always been deficient, and suggested that it should 
be acquired for the Chapter Library. Mr. LeBrun’s communication 
was referred to the Committee on Library and Publications. 

The Secretary said that a member of the Chapter desired to pre- 
sent it with a very valuable addition to the literature of American 
Architectural Practice, long a desideratum in the profession, viz, 
T. M. Clark's “ Architect, Owner and Builder before the Law,” the 
matter of which had, for some time, been running through the pages 
of the American Architect and Building News, and was now col- 
lected in a handsome volume beautifully printed on heavy paper, 
with wide margins for annotations, and with sectional titles and ref- 
erences. Besides a careful index, the volume is prepared with tables 
of contents and abbreviations, and remarkably liberal tables of cases 





J 





cited alphabetically, both by names of litigants and by the States of 
the Union, and, in fact, a book which “ no architectural library should 
be without.” The volume was accepted, with the thanks of the 


Chapter to the donor. 

The Secretary presented several communications which, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the hour, were deferred to the next meet- 
ing. 

The meeting then adjourned to the call of the Secretary. 

A. J. BLoor, Secretary. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.]} 


BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY, 
STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WEST 57TH 
MR. H. J. HARDENBERGH, ARCHI- 


(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


DESIGN FOR A MOUNTAIN HOTEL. MESSRS. BLACKALL & NEWTON, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ESIGN FOR HOUSE AND STUDIO OF HIRAM FLAGG, KE8Q., LYNN, 
MASS. MR. W. L. WELTUN, ARCHITECT. 







ALL 80ULS’, GOD’S HILL, ISLE OF WIGHT, ENG.: 
SKETCHED BY MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT. 


EAST END. 


Ske article elsewhere in this issue. 
GENERAL VIEW OF GOD’S HILL, ISLE OF WIGHT, ENG. 


INTERIOR OF ALL SAINTS’, NEW CHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT, ENG. 


(Additional [llustrations in the International Edition.) 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
N. Y. MR. F. H. KIMBALL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.) 
Tuts building is executed in red brick and terra-cotta of most 
identical shades. 
SANTA MARIA DE TOSCANELLA, ITALY. 
|Copper-plate Photogravure.]} 
Tais drawing of the twelfth century facade by M. Tournai 
amongst the Envois de Rome hung at the a Sabb: saree 


NOS. 45 AND 46 MONT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON 
ENG. MR. W. D. CARUE, ARCHITECT. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE OFFICES, NOTTINGHAM, 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, ARCHITECT. 


ENG. MR. 


THE numerous offices of the Prudential Assuran iati 
have features which recall the chief office in High Haber caine 
from the use of red brick and terra-cotta in their construction. One 
of the latest additions is in Nottingham, and the site offering 
advantages, Mr. Waterhouse was able to introduce a low tower. 
which gives emphasis to the building. The drawing from which the 
illustration was taken was exhibited at the last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. : 


NO. 40 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, ENG. 
GEORGE & PETO, ARCHITKCTS. 


MESSRS. ERNEST 


One of the signs of the times is the alteration which j 
place in some of the dignified, but dull streets of M ayfair cone 
parts of the West of London. Even Harley Street, Wigmore Street 
and the neighboring streets in a few years will present an ap ae 
ance which will surprise strangers who accepted Tennyson’s Hon 
unlovely street” as the most characteristic description of them all 
The alterations in the West End take many forms, from Saintin : 
a hall-door in vermilion, white, or ultramarine, and introducin : 
capacious parlor window, to a transformation of the whole Front 
The improvement that is feasible by a moderate outlay will be plain 
to any one who compares the house shown in the plate with those 
ano nis eee are ea a oe naked and severe, but yrimy 
simplicity which was su to be the most suitab] oes, 
for the town residence o ‘an English gentleman. ¢ characteristic 
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“A ee Te See ee ne ~~ BALTIMORE, January 30, 19065: 





fo THE Errors: oF* rue AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly correct the mistake in the description 
of the grilles published last week. “They are all fan-lights and aide- 
lights of ae work, and not rought-iron. | 

-y,, Yours truly, J. APPLETON Wiisox. 
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Bat TIMORE, Mp. — The Walters Art Gallery. will be open to the public 
thn Wedned A's, ‘beginiting February 6 and on February 22. 


Boston, Mass. — Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw ; Paintin S by Puvis de Chavannes ; Ancient Chinese Buddhist 
co. Paintings; Kane gravings, Aezzotints, and ‘Etchings by Rembrandt: 
at the Musetini of Fine Arts. 
Fifty-first Exhibition, Oil-paintings aa Seulpture: : atthe Boston Art 
,_ Club, January. : to. February 16. 
* Photograp hs of the, Park System of Boston,, bi Grerde B. King: at the 
Boston Cantera Chi ib _ 50 Bromfield St., February 6 to 16. 
Paintings by Claude Monet: at the St. Botolph Club, February.4 to 
16. 
Water-colors of Hollund and Venice by F. Hopkinson. Smith: at Doll 
& Rieiard’ #9 off 2 Patk Sr., ‘February 6'to 13. 
Fourth Annual E-chibition of Oil-paintings and Sculptures: at the 
ee nliyadnaC ay, ALkBoptseor St., January 22 to February Vis 
| mortal Exhibition of Works by E. T. Billings: at 711 Boylston St. 
Dutch Pictures: at J. Eastman Chase’s Gallery, 7 Hamilton Place, 
till February 9. Paintings and Water-colors by Mfr. and Mrs, Charles 
Herbert Woodbury : opens February 12. 


Constant Mayer's ‘ Trilby,’’ and Water-colors by Miss Filgcence Rob- 
insoness bin OAD ETNA ee Gallery,190 Boylston’ St.” February 
2 to 9. 


Water-colors by I. body Flagg: t Wm. Hatch & Co.’s Gallery, 
208 Thelfiont St galt Tebruary 18. i on oe ; 


Brook. CINE, “Mr af — "K hibition of ° Posters: at the Public Library, opens 
February 11. reins ee 


CHICago, elds aah ition of. the Chicago Palette Club‘and the’ Case: 
‘politan Art Club: at the Art Institute, January 25 to-February a 
Paintings by Belgian Artists: at the Old Art Institute. 


CLEVELAND, O.---First, Annual.Exhibition of ‘the. Cleveland Art As- 
sociation: January 21 to February 22. | 


New York, N. Y.—Loan Exhibition: at the ‘Metropolitan Museum of 

_ Art, New.North Wing, opened November 5. 
George Inness Memorial Exhibition: at the-Gulleries of the Ainedican 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, opened December 27. 
Etchings by D. Y. ns at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 20 East 16th St., 
. Janudry "99 to Febrtiar oe 
T wenty-eighth Anhua Erhidition of the American Water-color Society, 
also, New en Etching Club Exhibition: at the Acadeniy of Design, 

February 4 to Maret 2: : 

“Tenth Annual Bchibition of the Architectural Leaque: at che Gallerics 
of the American a Arts Society, 215 West d5ith St., opens Feb- 
ruary 1d. . .-,- ee 

Paiutings of the Knglish and French Schools: 
Galleries, 389 Fifth Aye... 
" Water-colors illustrating Irving’s “ Rip Van Winkle’ and ee 
Hollow” by GH. Bog io and Oil-paintings by W. L. Picknell: 
the Avéry Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., February 4 to 16. 

Pictures and Sketclies by y Theodore Robinson : at the Macbeth Gallery, 
until Februaty 16.“ °° 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
_ Academy of Fine Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. The 
, special exttitieon of Ar-hitectural Drawings closes February 5. 
Works by Jamés‘B: Sword and F.. De B. Richards: at the Art aaa 
February 11 to 25. ae 


Sprixarienn, Mass. = Eighteenth Andilal Exhibition of fecInLNg Ss at 
James D. ‘Gill’s Gallery, February 1 to March 2. 


at the Durand- Ruel 





. Conprrios OF tite Bote pinc-trabes in ENGLtanp. — The threaten- 
ing aspect of atfuirs-ih'the‘building-trddes appears to be assuming a , 
made vefinite shape’ Aitliough as yet no formal declaration has been 

n the subject, except the giving of notices for the termination 
of the existing arrangement But although no official communications 


ES] | viecs Building Trades, yet the ngoftctat ahriouncements 


| hide the {Mes stion 6 
‘the ‘Position df the master-builders écems to be plain; x ey will ‘inghst, 


OG. RAL V.TT ws Nio:27898 . 







a been made by the Maeter- Builders Asseciation-te- the Federa 
int dither @. 
strike or great loek-ont,” of both. Me} iKling’ operatives sta 
Ione: they have amassed nearly 50,0004. as a groundwork of operation 
he levies areto-tre corti to: the datc-of the 
the agreement of 1892. It is stated that the men will demand an 
increase of 43d. per heub,: the' rates: to he 10d. per hour instead of 9 4¢d., 
as hithertg Me this will be_pressed, pr whether. jt isa dliog, 
Union versus Free L abr, re majtis to be seca. s t 


‘ab the Bceretdry of ‘the Centrat Association declares, that there shall he 
no distinction made in engaging hands between union: men and non- 
union men, in the future. ‘The contention of Mr. Henshaw is that, 
though net expressed in the agreement, it was understood at the date 
of that agreement that there was to be no interference, with individual 
right to belong, or not to belong, to a union, as each workman thought 
fit... The complaint is that, while the master-builders have. not inter- 
fered with society men, the federation has interfered with non- -sociely 
men, the strike at Messrs. Trollope’s being a case in point. The legal 
position is that a man has a perfect right either to belong to, or to 
abstain from belonging to, a union. Hence, the attitude of the master- 
builders is said to be ‘‘a stand against trade-union tyranny.’ ‘The 
employers say that most of the regulations made and agreed to in 1892 
will be continued intact, although some amendments will be suggested 
in the working rules. The difficulties of the position are recognized by 
the secretary of the Master Builders’ Association, especially as regards 
‘“amall masters.”’ But if a few, or any, of the great firms are struck, 
there will in all probability be a lock-out, involving almost the whole 
of the trades. ft is to be hoped that more peaceful counsels will 
prevail between now and the expiration of the notices. A great strike 
against non-union men will end in failure, for all employers will make 
common cause. — Engineering. 





Giiasiins vs. Dock-Gatrs. — At the meeting of the Civil and Me- 
chanical Ehgineers’ Society, held on the 3d inst., a paper was read by 
Mr: A. W. Ackermann, A. M. I. C. E., entitled. = * Calasons rs. Dock- 
Gates.” The author gave a concise history of caissons, which were 
apparently first used in France at the Port of Rochefort, in the year 

1728 a. p.; there is, however, some evidence of -their having been 
used at @ much earlier date by the Venetian Republic. General 
Bentham first introduced them into England for use in Her Majesty's 
Dock-yard, Portsmough. The early caissons were constructed of wood 
and heavily ballasted. Iron cassions were first used at Her Majesty's 
Dock-yard, Woolwich. No great improvement in their design took 
place until 1865, when the Extension Works of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards, Chatham and Portamouth, were undertaken by Sir Andrew 
Clarke, R. FE, K. C. M. G. | Director of Works for the Admiralty. The 
printiples involved in designing caissonus were explained. The advan- 
tayes of caissons over dock-gates’ were forcibly pointed out. The 
ditference between ship and sliding caissons was clearly described, 
together with numerous details of their construction and the machinery 
used in connection with them. — Jnrention. 





HORIZONTAL CURVES IN THE Matson CarrEE.— At the joint meeting 
of Archxological Societies, held in Philadelphia, December 27-29, 
Professor William H. Goodyear announced his discovery of Greek 
horizontal curves in the Maison Carrée at Nimes. This is the first 
observation ever made of this optical refinement in a temple of the 
Roman art. The measurements, facts and theories connected with 
them will appear in the next issue of the American Journal of Arche- 
ology. It is Professor Goodyear’s view that all curves in architectural 
surfaces, whether concave or convex to the point of vision, produce an 
effect of dimension conditioned by the laws of curvilinear perspective 
and that the curves of the Maison Carrée have been hitherto overlooked 
for this reason. At all events the inecasurements proving the curves to 
exist in the masonry construction are attested by the official architect 
of the city of Nimes, with whose cooperation and assistance the 
Measureinents were made. The curves differ from those of the Parthe- 
non, being curves in plan (not in elevation) and are convex to the point- 
of-vision. The measurements also attest a perspective scheme in the 
intercolumnar spacings. 





A Wipe-Svax CoxcreTE Brivork.— A concrete bridge having a 
clear span of 164 feet and 26 feet wide was recently constructed over 
the Danube at Munderkingen, in Austria. Stone is scarce and dear 
there, while good Portland cement is produced in large quantities. The 
centering was covered with oiled paper, on which the concrete was laid, 
consisting of one part cement, 2 1-2 parts sand, and five brokeo stone, 
all thoroughly mixed. Blocks of this concrete have shown a resistance 
of 187 tons per square foot in seven days, 235 tons in twenty-eight days, 
and 308 tons in five months. The concrete was applied in layers twelve 
inches thick, starting at the abutments and working towards the crown, 
where it is 3 1-4 feet thick; midway to the crown it is 4 1-2 feet thick. 
The time spent in laving the concrete was only nineteen days, and ten 
days after the centres were struck. The deflection proved less than 4 
1-2 inches. — PAiladelphia Telegraph. 





LANDSERR AND THE POLIcEMAN. — “The other evening,’ said Sir 
Edwin Landseer not long before his death, ‘‘I was in the company of 
some ladies at a conversazione at the South Kensington Museum. In 
making the round of the pictures we came to my ‘Shepherd’s Last 
Mourner’ [his most touchingly pathetic picture] and leaning over the 
front of it to. explain some of its details, | must have come very near 
touching it with my finger. Suddenly the stentorian voice of a police- 
man called out from the other end of the room ‘Don't you touch that 

icture!’ I turned round and said smeckly, ‘I am afraid I have touched 
it before.’ ‘More shame to you!’ was his angry retort. ‘You might 


_ know better at your age!’ ’’ — Exchange. 
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6 RITE to me plainly.” It strikes us, Mr. John 

Brechting, 608 Pythian Temple, Grand Rapids, 

Mich., that that is a rather unwise request with 
which to adorn the back cover of the pretty little pamphlet, 
printed in red and black, that you are sending out to catch 
gudgeons. It will surprise us if you do not receive quite as 
much “ plain writing” from the men you are injuring as your 
stomach can endure. It is evident, that in certain ethical and 
moral respects, your education has not been carried as far as 
most men’s, who call themselves architects. But pass that. 
If moral questions do not concern your conscience, has the 
statute law, have the laws of the United States which govern 
the United States mail no terrors for you’ Do you not know 
that Messrs. Lamb & Rich, of New York, Eckel & Mann, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., W. Ross Proctor, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mason 
& Rice, of Detroit, Mich., A. W. Swasey, of St. Louis, Mo., 
Delli & Chamberlin, of New York, and sundry others, whose 
rights you have invaded, can proceed against you under the 
copyright laws, one after another, each in a separate suit for 
civil damages? We hope that there are few men who would 
be willing, as you have been, to issue an advertising pamphlet 
adorned with illustrations of other men’s work, declaring under 
each cut that it represented a structure “ built from the plans ” 
of the originator of the pamphlet, and we believe you will live 
to regret that you did not utilize your native shrewdness in a 
less stupid way. 


T is interesting to note that a new association has just been 
formed in Buffalo, under the name of the Engineering 
Society of Western New York, charter membership in which 

is confined to members of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Architects. Several of the local engineering 
societies in this country, as well as the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, admit architects to membership; but 
it is, so far as we know, a new thing to recognize the 
American Institute of Architects, equally with the Society of 
Civil Engineers, as an acceptable source for recruiting the 
membership of a select engineering association, and we need 
not say that we regard it as an excellent thing for the mem- 
bers of both professions in and about Buffalo. 


N St. Louis, a very interesting movement has been carried 
out, which can, no doubt, be traced directly to the sensible 
and considerate attitude which has been, of late years, 

maintained toward building workmen by the National Master- 
Builders’ Association and its affiliated bodies. A meeting was 
held there a few days ago of the Building Trades’ Council, 
delegates being present from each of the thirty-two unions in 





St. Louis connected with the building-trades. At this meeting, 
@ new constitution was adopted, by which the office of walking- 
delegate is abolished. The preamble of the new constitution 
expresses the belief that strikes are uunatural, and boycotts 
un-American, and that both should be discountenanced, and 
disputes between masters and men settled by arbitration. We 
shall hope to hear more of this movement, which, coming from 
a city which was, ten years ago, a hot-bed of anarchistic social- 
ism, indicates something like a revolution in the minds of the 
working-men. It must be supposed that regularly-elected del- 
egates from all the building-trades’ unions represent the pre- 
ponderance of opinion in the trades concerned; but that such 
an important part of the workingmen in St. Louis should have 
ceased to dream of the “universal strike,” and should 
have taken to reflecting upon the un-American character of 
labor tyranny, indicates that a great change has taken place in 
their minds. 


HE great cause of the organization of Labor has received 
one or two wounds last week. In Brooklyn, where the 
striking electric-car men had been rioting in brutality and 

mischief for several weeks, the magnates, finding that their 
paving-stones and clubs were met by bayonets and bullets, 
changed their tactics, and brought suit, or pretended to be in- 
tending to bring suit, against the car companies for various. 
alleged infringements of the laws, or of their charters, and, 
among other things, asserted that they proposed to petition for 
a mandamus to compel the car-companies to run cars for the 
accommodation of the public. Before the petition was actually 
brought, it seems to have dawned upon the mind of some one 
that a petition to compel the companies to run cars, brought by 
the representatives of the motor-men who had deserted their 
posts, and were, at that very moment engaged in knocking off 
the cars the men who had taken their places, cutting the trolley- 
wires, and throwing bricks at the passengers, would have a 
rather grotesque air in court; and, according to the newspapers, 
the counsel for the motor-men advised that, unless such perform- 
ances ceased, it would be useless to file petitions. Within a 
few hours, as the newspaper accounts show, the mischief and 
violence came to an end. None of the passengers or pew 
motor-men were assaulted ; and, for a day or two, only one 
trolley-wire was cut, and that was repaired in a few minutes. 





counsel, and the influence of the leaders over the men; 

but decent people, remembering that labor leaders invari- 
ably disclaim all responsibility for disorders, saying either 
that they have no control over the men, or that the violence is 
committed by outsiders, began to reflect that an authority 
which showed itself so effectively when self-interest counselled 
the cessation of unlawful acts might just as well have been 
exercised three weeks before, when hulf a million men, women 
and children were suffering from terror and annoyance, when 
traffic was suspended, when the Mayor had appealed to all 
good citizens to help him in repressing violence, and when two 
thousand soldiers had been called in to see that unoffending 
citizens could walk or ride through the streets without being 
maltreated. The Brooklyn agitators themselves seem to have 
seen their mistake, and, a day or so later, the throwing of pav- 
ing stones and cutting of trolley-wires re-commenced ; but the 
public has learned that the “‘ organizers,” notwithstanding their 
habitual protestations, have showao that they can stop the vio- 
lent acts of their constituents if they wish to, and, on the next 
occasion, are not unlikely to apply some suasion at the point 
where it is proved to be most effective. 


A< this spoke volumes for the wisdom of the strikers’ 


CURIOUS instance of the ill-considered use of words is 

to be found in the resolution passed at the last meeting of 

the Directors of the American Institute of Architects, 
This resolution declares that ‘‘ The practice on the part of an 
architect of publishing, or allowing to be published, advertise- 
ments of builders and manufacturers of building-materials in 
convection with his designs is unprofessional.” According to 
this statement, every architect who allows his designs to be 
laid before his professional brethren and the public in the 
pages of this and other professional publications is guilty of 
unprofessional conduct, for the “connection” between such 
illustrations and the advertisements of manufacturers is, we are 
glad to say, extremely close and intimate. We believe the 
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officials of the Institute will find it desirable to amend the lan 
guage of their resolution and make more clear what reprehen- 
sible practices it is aimed at. We presume that they desire 
to put, a stop to the practice, growing in some parts of the 
country, whereby an architect gets out a “trade catalogue ” 
of his own performances and covers the cost of manufacture 
by inducing dealers in building-materials to pay for adver- 


tising space in it. 
Hi shown in the code of ethics just adopted by the Boston 
Society of Architects, which may be found in another 
column. In the abstract, the Golden Rule contains everything 
in the way of ethical instruction that architects need observe. 
But in practice there is really need of a more formal and 
particularized statement of ethical considerations. Young men 
just beginning their careers, and older men under the pressure of 
supporting their families, are induced to do things sometimes 
which in later life they very much regret — things the impro- 
priety of which they do not at all realize, or, if realized, which 
they trust will escape notice. The code now published will bar 
any one from setting up the plea of ignorance and it will also be 
of great value in strengthening those who are subjected to temp- 
tation. Perhaps its greatest usefulness will be found in its in- 
fluence on the client, for just as there are few who will urge a 
man to break the statute law and suffer the penalties for its 
infraction, so, we earnestly believe, there will be found very 
_ few clients who will urge an architect to transgress the limits of 
proper professional procedure when the architect is able to lay 
before them a codification of its principles and assure them 
they can find no self-respecting architect who will be willing to 
follow the course which they urge. The recommendations of 
the Boston Society of Architects are somewhat crude, a little 
inconsecutive and incomplete, but they wil] doubtless be revised 
and amplified from time to time. They are recommendatory, 
not mandatory, they are not exactly Commandments nor yet 
are they Beatitudes, for they neither hint at punishment nor do 
they promise reward: they merely enunciate with clearness cer- 
tain professional beliefs which are worthy of respect, and do 
honor to those who uphold them by regulating their actions in 
conformity with them. 


R. PHILIPPE DOUVAL, Chief Engineer of the Quebec 
M. Fire Department, writes to Fire and Water, giving an 

account of two recent fires, one in the Quebec Post-office, 
and another in a private house, which were, in his judgment, 
caused by hot-water heating pipes, in contact with combustible 
matter ; and he sends with his letter one from Mr. Baillarge, 
the City Engineer of Quebec, giving a similar instance, and 
calling attention to the fact that the pipes, in hot-water heating 
systems, where the expansion-tank is four stories or so above 
the boiler, may reach a temperature of nearly three hundred 
degrees ; while a stoppage in the circulation may send them to 
a much higher temperature. Such temperatures, as he points 
out, will char the softer woods, and when the hot, charred wood 
is allowed to cool again, it may absorb oxygen so rapidly from 
the air as to enter into combustion. It is hardly necessary to 
say that these considerations have long been familiar to the 
mill mutual insurance companies, but there is an interesting 
question in the suggestion that hot-water pipes, which seem to 
have been the incendiary agents in all these cases, may, at the 
same temperature, be more likely to set fires than steam-pipes. 
This is quite contrary to the usual opinion, which regards the 
heat from hot water as “ moist,” while that from steam is con- 
sidered “dry”; but, unless the hot-water pipes leak, they, of 
course, give no “moister” heat than steam, and it is not 
impossible that the continuity of the heat conveyed by hot 
water, in which there are no variations due to expansion or 
condensation, may help its chemical action. One of the most 
curious effects we have ever known from hot water was 
observed in the case of the wooden cover of a hot-water tank, 
such as were used twenty years ago, before copper boilers be- 
came universal. This tank was an open one, situated at the 
top of the house, and, therefore, under no hydrostatic pres- 
sure, but the wooden cover, which was used to keep the dust 
out of it, was found, after being some years in use, to be charred 
on the underside. Here, of course, heat and moisture acted 
together, but how much of the charring was due to the heat 
alone, and how much to the moisture, and whether the com- 
bination of the two is more hazardous than the heat alone, no 
one seems to know. 


GREATER considerateness for the meaning of words is 


Lethaby, of a recent book of great merit on Byzantine 

building, as illustrated in the church of St. Sophia, died 
a few weeks ayo in Egypt, at the age of twenty-six. Mr. 
Swainson, young as he was, had gained a reputation which will 
unquestionably increase as his work becomes more widely 
known. He was a university man, a thorough scholar, and, 
at the same time well instructed in the art and science of 
architecture, for which he seems to have had an inborn inclina- 
tion. Learned in the history of the art as he was, he took 
particular pleasure in observing, in the practice of the modern 
workmen of the East, the survival of traditions handed down in the 
craft from the remotest antiquity. His part of the book on St. 
Sophia gives many curious examples of this; and his letters, 
as the Buzlder, in a sympathetic note, informs us, show that in 
Egypt, where he was attacked by a sudden and fatal illness 
while engaged in archeological work, he had made some inter- 
esting observations of the same sort in regard to the modes of 
work of the Coptic and Arab mechanics. Such study as this, 
touching, as we may well say, the very soul of architecture, is 
of extreme value. Unfortunately, there are very few persons 
fitted by nature and education to undertake it, and the loss of 
one who had shown himself so admirably fitted for the task is 


a calamity to our art. 
Hi which presents as good an example as we have ever no- 
ticed of the way in which economic absurdities are propa- 
gated. A lecturer, not long ago, to show how machinery had 
cheapened production,. startled his audience by announcing that 
if a carpenter dropped a nail, it was cheaper to let it lie where 
it fell than to have him pick it up. ‘The /ron Age commented 
upon this statement, with additions; and the Evening Post de- 
votes an editorial, more than a column long, to the subject, 
adorning it with references to “the Pharaohs,” the Argentine 
Republic, the Trans-Siberian Railway, and so on. 


MM’ HAROLD SWAINSON, the joint author, with Mr. 


PARAGRAPH is going the rounds of the newspapers, 


O a person who was faithfully instructed, in his youth, both 
in the multiplication-table and the fable of the horse-shoe 
nail, such a statement as that of the lecturer carries with 

it a presumption of fallacy. According to the figures given in 
the Evening Post, *‘ Assuming that it takes a carpenter ten 
seconds to pick up a nail which he had dropped, and that his 
time is worth 30 cents per hour, the recovery of the dropped 
nail would cost 0.083 cent. There are 200 sixpenny nails in 
a pound, and they are worth on an average 1.55 cents per 
pound, making the value of one nail 0.0077 cent. In other 
words, it would not pay to pick up ten nails at the assumed 
loss of time and rate of pay of the carpenter.” The Eventing 
Post is intelligent enough to put the responsibility for the “ as- 
sumed loss of time” on some one else: but every one who 
uses tools himself, or has to watch others using them, will ob- 
serve that the whole substance of this sensational assertion 
lies in the ridiculous assumption that it would take a carpenter 
ten seconds, or something like that, to pick up a nail. When 
the “Friends of Labor” have had their way a little longer, 
it may be that ten seconds will be the regular union time for 
picking up a nail from the floor; but, at the present moment, 
that is at least twenty times as long a time as would be 
needed for the task by any carpenter who could earn thirty cents 
an hour for his work. Moreover, as, by letting the nails lie 
where they fall, the carpenter would soon be obliged to leave 
his work, go down to the tool-room, or perhaps to the hardware 
store in the village, and get sume more, probably utilizing the 
opportunity for a little innocent diversion or refreshment 
on the way, it will be seen that the employer who con- 
sulted the political economists in regard to the course to be 
pursued with dropped nails would find some unexpected dec- 
imals entering into the other side of the account. More- 
over, under the conditions affecting most carpenter’s work, the 
employer has to hire some one to sweep up the nails and other 
rubbish that are dropped, and, as it takes quite as long to sweep 
up and carry away a nail as it would to pick it up at the time 
it was dropped, another large deduction is to be made from the 
profits to be derived from the politico-economical method of 
carrying on mechanics’ work. It is perfectly true that nails 
are cheap, but nothing is so cheap that it is profitable to waste 
it, and it is a pity to encourage lazy and shiftless people by the 
grave disseminatiun of such a ridiculous piece of sensational 
economics. 


Fesrvuary 16, 1895.] 
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HINTS TO ART STUDENTS ON TRAVELLING 
ABROAD. — I. 


J HE object of this 
article is to give 
such data on 
methods and cost of 
travelling and living 
abroad as will enable 
the student to decide 
how much he can un- 
dertake. 

It is not desirable 
for the student to go 
abroad to familiarize 
himself with certain 
buildings merely, in 
order to reproduce 
them on returning to 
America. On the 
contrary, his aim 
should be to gain by 
a study of the mastey- 
pieces of architecture 
a knowledge of the 
fundamental laws 
which underlie all de- 
sign in all ages. 

The benefits of 
study abroad are two- 
fold. The student is 
brought in contact 
with masterpieces of 
art. His sense of 
beauty is enlarged 
and intensified, and 
he gains the power 
of original design 
through realizing the 
conditions under 
which certain build- 
ings have been designed, and how those conditions have been 
satisfied. He will become not simply an archeologist, but may attain 
the power to create new and beautiful designs through the satisfac- 
tion of given requirements. 

As a rule, students go abroad inadequately prepared. They are 
seldom acquainted with any language but their own. They do not 
know what they want to study, the point-of-view from which to 
study, or the methods by which to study. . 

Under such circumstances, the work of most students is aimless, 
desultory, and without much result. A little previous study would 
greatly enhance the value of their trip. 

Let them first make a comprehensive study of the history of archi- 
tecture, take up a course of reading on travel, art and general his- 
tory, gain some knowledge of the French language, get some aca- 
demic training in designing and planning, learn something of 
modelling, and measure up and draw out some building at home in 
order to familiarize themselves with such work. 

In studying architectural history, do not make of it a mere dry 
résumé of buildings, dates and architects, but look underneath all for 
the vital points of architectural development, see why the Gothic 
grew into being, why the Renaissance came to life and what consti- 
tutes the essential elements of the different phases of architecture. 
You will thus gain a knowledge of the development of the principles 
of ornamentation and construction which underlie all styles in all 
ages. And you will not pass by buildings because they do not 
satisfy your individual ideas of beauty. On the contrary, they will 
become of great interest as illustrating successive steps in the devel- 
opment of styles. 

As an aid to this sort of work, make a list of cities while reading 
architectural history, and note the buildings worthy of study, the 
especial point of interest and the architect, date, etc. You will thus 
avoid the mortifying realization later on, that you have passed 
through a city and failed to see something there of especial 
interest. 

A trip abroad will gain immensely in richness and fulness of im- 
pression through reading books of travel, general history and his- 
torical novels. They will give you new eyes with which to see old 
places. Read books on art to gain a knowledge of the principles of 
art criticism. The list of such books is large. The following are 



















































































Grille at St. Quen, Rouen, France. 


Fergusson, Liibke and Rosengarten, for an outline of Architectural 
History. | 


FOR ART PRINCIPLES. 


Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Entretiens sur l’ Architecture.” 
_ Hammerton’s “ Graphic Arts.” 
Ruskin’s “ Principles of Drawing.” 


FOR TRAVEL. 


Symmonds’s “ Italian Sketches.” 
owells’s “ Venetian Life’’ and “ Tuscan Cities.” 


Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Royal Edinboro,” “ Makers of Florence.” 

Vasari’s “ Lives of the Painters.” 

Irving’s “ The Conquest of Granada,” “ Tales of the Alhambra.” 

Henry James’s “ A Little Tour in France’; and the list of histor- 
ical novels is infinite. 

It is a general fault of architectural students to be narrow. They 
neither know nor care for anything outside of architecture, and it is 
a great mistake, the mind becomes cramped and many fine influences 
are lost. Do not despise sight-seeing, and look with contempt on 
the tourist who makes no drawings. Do not neglect painting, 
sculpture, music, history, literature or anything else that is fine. 

It was rather amusing lately to read in the newspapers an account 
of the impressions a trip abroad had made on one of America’s 
leading pugilistic lights. His judgment of the comparative merits of 
cooking in the different countries was very sound; but in regard to 
architecture, sculpture, painting or places of historical interest, he 
had nothing to say, and contemptuously asserted that “ this sight-see- 
ee what it was cracked up to be.” 

laces are of much greater interest if one knows something of 
their history, and if one speaks the language of the country. A 
little knowledge of the French language will save considerable annoy- 
ance and some money on arriving in France. Not ony the ordi- 
nary smattering of French grammer, but a little practical speaking 
ability, such as may be gained in a short time by conversing with a 
French teacher, and it will be of great aid in picking up the other 
languages. There are language-primers printed in cheap pamphlet 
form which are handy to carry in the pocket; Franz ‘Thims pub- 
lishes such a set. By a little study of these, and talking with people 
in the trains, one soon acquires enough of a vocabulary to make his 
wants known. One can travel much cheaper when speaking a little 
of the language of the country. 

If the student has not had some academic training before going 
abroad, it would be well to arrange his trip so that he may study in 
Paris before travelling, even if for a few months only. There is an 
atelier, in Paris, called the American, where problems are given at 
once without the preliminary “ niggering ” for other men. 

The great question in students’ minds usually is, “Shall I pass my 
time in Paris studying, or shall I travel ?” 

The study of existing work from the building itself is of the 
greatest importance. But it is best made after one has had some 
academic training. If one has already had the training before going 
abroad, Paris loses, in a great measure, its value. If one has not had 
academic training, it is well to arrange the route to pass the first 
part of the time in Paris. Paris is the centre of studentdom, of 
ideas, of inspiration for work. 

Many students, who are well along in years, and have had consid- 
erable academic training, will find it to their advantage to study in 
the school at Athens, and in the new American school just estab- 
lished in Rome, rather than attempt the Ecole in Paris, where it 
usually requires a year of preparatory study to enter, and then two 
years of application to mathematical studies and small problems, mak- 
ing three years of preparation before entering the First Class, where 
the real drill in design begins. 

Arranging one’s tour is another difficulty. The idea of passing 
the winter in the South and the summer in the North is pretty, but 
not eminently practicable. Some winters are so mild that one may 
work out of doors in Sicily and Greece, but, in general, the coldest 
months are best passed in studying in museums, working-up draw- 
ings, etc., in Athens, Rome, Paris or London. It is a very good 
idea, however, to begin work in the South and go north during the 
summer. 

It is not pleasant travelling alone; there is a certain satisfaction 
in being free to go where and when one pleases, but it is more profit- 
able to have some one with you. It is more economical, and a great 
advantage in case of accident. Two fellows can help one another 
immensely in working together, but “two is company, three is a 
crowd.” Beware of parties where the continual wrangle is, “ What 
shall we do next ?” 

A very good route for a two years’ trip would be to sail in the 
late summer to Gibraltar, take a circular tour in Spain, and continue 
from Gibraltar to Sicily and Greece, thence to Italy, passing the 
coldest winter months in Athens and Rome; then start north in 
the spring, giving the summer to Italy, that land of architecture, with 
a short tour in Germany. The second winter could be passed in 
Paris, followed by a circular tour in France during the following 
summer, and home through England. This would concentrate the 
time in profitable places and avoid recrossing one’s track. But 
the best would be seen first. There would not be much enthusiasm 
left for the Roman antiquities after coming from the remains in 
Greece, and the English cathedrals would seem ridiculous after see- 
ing the French ones. 

Students often make the mistake of travelling too much. It is 
=i necessary, nor profitable, to visit every small town in France and 

Concentrate your time in profitable places, such as Athens, Rome, 
Florence, Venice and Paris. Remember that the small towns are . 
usually copies of the big ones; St. Mark’s Square is repeated over and 
again in the Northern Italian cities, and Paris is the model for all 
France to-day. | 

Measuring-up work and drawing it out to scale is the “piéce de 
résistance” of one’s work abroad, and it is well to do some of that 
sort of work before starting ; a book by Mr. Phené Spiers, of London 
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on measuring has many good suggestions and is worthy of careful 
study. 

Some students abroad, who are pressed for time, rush bastily about 
from city to city, make small notes in a ee sketch-book and 
simply get impressions. If one has but a limited amount of time, 


this method is better than nothing, and there may be a certain 

advantage in a first preliminary trip as an aid to a second one of 

serious study. Even a hasty three months’ trip will rt ae eyes 
. W. Case. 


to new beauties and be rich with inspirations. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PARKS AND PROPOSED PARKS OF 


WASHINGTON CITY. 


prac ened yy LTHOUGH Washington City has al- 
Darts a A ways been well provided with small 
——~ — parks and while the larger number of 
its streets are parked on both sides, it was not until the year 1893 
that property was finally acquired for a park in proportion to the 
expected magnitude of the city. ‘The Engineer Commissioner has 
mapped out quite an elaborate scheme for connecting the parks and 
proposed parks in the District of Columbia by broad avenues, 
and the map [See Illustrations] which accompanies this letter will 
show the general idea at a glance. 

Beginning at the Capitol: The boulevard indicated on L’Enfant’s 
map in 1792 is shown to the west. ‘This was to have been 400 feet 
wide, with parks 600 feet wide on either side ending against a back- 
ground of Government buildings. This boulevard would run through 
the mall to the Washington Monument, from which you would 
pass directly into the reclaimed flats of 740 acres area. A drive- 
way encircling this tract of land would give an opportunity for an 
unexcelled river-view, with the low undulating hills of Maryland on 
one side and the Arsenal grounds on the other, in the foreground 
_ lying the low land of Anacostia [? Analostan] Island. 

From the eastern point of the park one would have a direct view 
down the river for twelve miles. The river at this point is 1} miles 
wide, sufficient to give breadth and dignity to the water-view. 

Passing around the western portion of these grounds you would 
enter the old Observatory site. From this location, on a line with 
New York Avenue, it is proposed to erect, as a memorial of promi- 
nent soldiers of the late war, a bridge leading into the Arlington 
estate, now owned by the Government, a large portion of which is 
already laid out as a park. Here one could drive or wander in the 
woods under the shade of oaks centuries old: in this section of 
country this would be a treat, as but few of the old forests have 
escaped the destroying hand of war. 

From the hills of Arlington many a charming view may be ob- 
tained of the river, the city and the hills of Maryland. 

The é¢harm of the Monument and the Capitol in connection with 
each other and their surroundings, when seen from these hills, is 
impossible to describe. 

A noted object of interest in the Arlington estate is the old resi- 
dence of G. W. Parke Cysts” afterwards the home of Robert E. 
Lee, which is in the spe portion of the grounds used by the United 
States as a Soldie *Cemetery, while on another part of this tract the 
Government has four cavalry companies with their barracks, officers’ 
quarters, etc 

Startigy’acvain at the Observatory grounds, toward the west a 
broa Parked avenue is to pass along the present line of ‘'wenty- 

~ Street, 160 feet wide, into Rock Creek valley at a point just 
west of Q Street. From this point, both sides of Rock Creek will 
be parked for the distance of about eight miles, following the wind- 
ing course of the creek, and about five miles in a straight line. It 
will vary in width from a few hundred feet to six thousand. 
It would be difficult to find, except in a mountainous region, a stream 
with more wild and picturesque banks or a greater variety in the 
scenery of the country through which it passes. Starting at Q 
Street, you immediately enter a deep ravine, passing through steep 
wooded banks on the one side and bold gray cliffs on the other, 
occasionally opening on low rolling hills, until you reach the Zodlogi- 
cal Park. This narrow strip of ground from Q Street to the Zoo 
has not been acquired by the Government. 

The new Naval Observatory grounds is only a few hundred feet 
west of this proposed park. From the crown of the hill and the tops 
of the building a very pleasing view is obtained of the city and sur- 
rounding country. 

Soon after entering the Zoo you pass the ruins of the old Adams 
mill, built early in the century. At this point the banks of the 
creek are rugged, bold and picturesque, with massive jutting cliffs, 
boulders and dense growth of trees; passing around a curve in 
the creek, you come upon a low, gently-sioping hill with its covering 
of green grass on the one side, and on the other a bold cliff ap- 
proximating a hundred feet in height. 


The Zoo is full of charming bits of scenery, with oak, beach, dog 
wood, maple and other trees natural to this section of the country. 
The banks of the creek and the cliffs are covered with mosses, ferns, 
Virginia creepers, laurel and other slirubs and vines. The roads 
and general landscape work of the Zoo has been in charge of Olmsted 
& Eliot, and although its development has only begun, enough has 
been done to indicate what the completed work will be. It has been 
one of my pleasant duties to design and execute artificial inlets and 
outlets to lakes, a rapid where we wished the level of the creek 
raised, and a bridge, over a ravine, out of the natural boulders found 
in the surrounding country, an earnest effort being made to conform 
with nature as it exists in this neighborhood. The Zoological Park 
has a limited number of new buildings and is fast acquiring an 
instructive collection of animals. This park being the largest one in 
the world devoted entirely to zoological purposes gives an oppor- 
tunity to allow the animals more space, an effort being made to allow 
them conditions akin, as far as practicable, to the wild state. 

You pass directly from the Joatogical Park into the Rock Creek 
Park, a tract of 1,606 acres. 

In this tract of land (in most cases not accessible by roadway) is 
every variety of landscape: Precipices, rugged and bare, or covered 
with clinging plants and vines; woodland, of old and new growth; 
foliage, which makes the scene rich with the many bues of nature, 
varying from the tender green of early spring to the dark evergreens 
of the pine and cedar, the white of the dogwood, the pink of the 
laurel; the varied autumn hues of green, yellow, red, brown, with 
their hundreds of variations and combinations, always changing, 
always beautiful. The grounds are so disposed that one may see 
these variations and splendors of nature to the best effect. 

Rock Creek is always the central feature. Here we see it —a long 
quiet sheet of water reflecting the many beauties along its banks, 
now rippling over a decline of small stone, then rushing beside, over 
and between boulders, great and small, gray with the hand of Time and 
green from Nature’s nursery. The many small streams which enter 
the park make a never-ending attraction — tumbling, rolling, rippl- 
ing, as they do, over and among their rocky beds. Nature has here 
given us the basis for the finest park in this country. It needs little 
but opening. so the people can see its many natural beauties. 

In the report for 1894 the Commissioners incorporated in their 
appropriation bill for the District an item for $5,000, with which 
to secure from some landscape architect a scheme for laying-out this 
park, but Congress has cut the item from the bill. 

Piney Branch runs into Rock Creek near the southern boundary 
of the park. This is one of the most picturesque tributaries — full of 
small water-falls, enormous boulders, quiet pools and rushing rapids. 
It is proposed, although the ground has not yet been acquired, to 
park both sides of Piney Branch, the whole being 250 feet wide, 
making a grand boulevard and bridle-path from the Rock Creek 
Park to the Soldiers’ Home. ‘The latter 1s a park of 475 acres belong- 
ing to the United States soldiers, but open to the public. The 
Soldiers’ Home has been developed since early in the sixties, and is 
well known to the travelling public. The scenery in this park is quite 
different from that in the Ruck Creek Valley. Here the rugged and 
picturesque are lost, but we bave low undulating hills cultivated in 
grass and woodland, and good roads, as well as several charming 
views. The view from the base of Scott’s Statue will always be re- 
membered with pleasure by any one who sees it: over a broad fore- 
ground of green the City of Washington stretches out in the distance ; 
the Capitol on the east, the Washington Monument on the west, 
both always beautiful, no matter what the condition of the sky or 
atmosphere may be. Between them the branching Potomac stretches 
directly in front until it disappears in the distance: the green hills 
of Virginia on one side, and the District of Columbia and Maryland 
on the other. A remarkably effective small view from the Home is 
the Capitol Vista — an opening through the dense foliage just large 
enough to form a frame around the dome of the Capitol. How 

leasing the effect is can only be realized by actual experience. 

he white dome, the blue sky, the green foliage, nothing more. The 
principal buildings of the Home harmonize and form a fittin 
part of the landscape. I am sorry to say that the other buildings 
belonging to the Home mar the effect. 

From the Home a parked avenue is to run 160 feet wide to a pro- 
posed park along the eastern branch of the Potomac. This park will 
be the least effective, naturally, of the whole group. Through this 
section the drive will continue to East Capitol Street, 160 feet wide, 
thence to the Capitol or point of beginniny. 

From the extreme northwest end of Rock Creek Park another 
parked avenue, 160 feet wide, is to run to the Eastern Branch Park 
along the grounds of the Reform School to East Capitol Street. 

For nearly a hundred years the city has remained as laid out by 
Washington and L’Enfant. ‘Towns and villages have sprung up in 
the District of. Columbia adjoining the city without any supervision 
or direction from the authorities in charge of the District. The in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals who have subdivided these tracts 
have paid no attention to the streets of the city, but have laid out 
their streets to run in any direction and of any size, always narrow, 
in no case conforming to or harmonizing with the plan of the city. 
[See solid lines on map. ] 

A few years ago the peculiarly evil effect of this method dawned 
upon the Commissioners and the property owners in Washington. 

he matter was brought to the attention of Congress and for several 
years no new subdivisions have been allowed without first being 
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authorized by the Commissioners. Since this time they have been 
studying the subject of street extensions. They have wisely deter- 
mined to extend the streets wherever practicable on the lines of the 
present streets and avenues. . 

The map, accompanying this letter, shows the proposed extension 
of streets in dotted lines. Although the system has not been finally 
adopted there will probably be little deviation from the plan as 
shown. . 

The section west of Rock Creek Park is very rugged, with high 
hills and deep ravines. Through this section, and in some places 
adjoining the park, the streets will probably run so as to agree with 
the natural contours of the land, giving winding roads, terraces and 
picturesque villa sites. 

Within the last few months Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted was, by 
Act of Congress, called into consultation in reference to the exten- 
sion of the streets; but both the Commissioners and Mr. Olmsted are 
handicapped by the law under which the proposed extension of the 
streets are to be made. 

The extension of the streets in the suburbs has been divided into 
sections. The first section is from North Capitol Street to Rock 
Creek Park. Mr. Olmsted has divided the firet section up into five 
divisions, on four of which he has made areport. His advice as to 
running streets parallel to the railroad line, but one square distant, 
with only occasional crossing, was commended and adopted. 

His last report includes suggestions as to the treatment of the 

roposed boulevard along Piney Branch, between the Park and 

ome, making suggestions as to the treatment of the creek, lake, 
hills and streets which run in and across the boulevard. Mr. Olm- 
sted’s studies are preliminary to a more detailed consideration of the 
question. It is most desirable that the park and systems of parks 
should be studied and mapped out by capable and experienced land- 
scape architects. It is to be hoped that Congress will authorize a 
comprehensive plan to be made which can be developed in detail as 
the Commlsaicners obtain the money. 


TABLE SHOWING AREA OF PUBLIC GROUNDS IN WASHINGTON 
CITY AND VICINITY. 


PROPERTY IN OLD CITY-LIMITS. 


Areain | 






































Name. Raves Remarks 
Capitol  Grounds...........0s0eeeee 00 | 58 ~~ Improved. 
Library He aicaal Mea lee e ietaae-6 ek ee 8.91 | Unimproved. 
Botanical BO Sete eats Hotei aed aieiiess 11.80 Improved. 
President’s BO sph lnig citi ls tase tea ay Biot 82.22 | Fi 
Monument Oe. ak ogee oN eskiien aka 78.51 o 
Agricultural “©. jade easew seen coerce | 33.70 | 
Smithsonian “  ........ eee eee eens 5802 | - 
Armory AE> Creer gigi ea Soh ack scale | 14.86 - 
Seaton AD aasen nen Bebe eae esate adets 18.94 _ 
Garfield Se: {tp tiau eee REGne ewe ys 23.97 Partly improved. 
Judiciary BE ER aah teeter inuite menetiae 19.82 Improved. 
Old Observat’y "ow... cee cece eee eee | 19.00 Partly improved. 
294 Small Parks, Squares and Circles.... 108.70 
Fish Commission.............. ... (about) 15 | 
A CRONE oid cee eee a ons beers (about) 80 Improved. 
NAOCY Vardi tee sesteecsetenccs sek sank 42 Partly improved. 
Jail and Alms-house.............. (about) 80 ! Unimproved. 
_ _ Total in acres........... eee | _ 755.49 - x os 
Public Grounds in the vicinity of the City. | oo | Remarks. 
Reclaimed Flats.............0.. cee ceeeee | 739 42 Unim proved. 
ASNNPION: osc cekseeerti eee arson eu. 1,090.9 Partly improved. 
New Observatory.............- Mecadeas 15 | “s « 
Receiving Reservoir.......... .ssssecees. | 166.23 Unimproved. 
National Zodlogi¢al Park................ 166.25 | Partly improved. 
Rock Creek Park...... tachi Maeda ite teh rai 1,606 Unimproved. 
Soldiers’ Home...............0ce een eens | 474 Improved. 
Distributing Reservoir................... 65 Not public. 
U.S. Reform Schoul...............0.506 | 266 = —-—«CwPartly improved. 
U.S. Industrial School.......... (about) 14 . es 
U. S. Insane Asylum.............-...ee0. 163.63 = ee 
New Reservolr............-.00 006: (about) | 87 | Unimproved. 
2 ___ Total ACTEB.... 0. eee eee eee 4,894.74 | see eeu = 
Proposed Parks. pie Remarks. 
Q Street to Debiei niece ovine (about); 80 | | Unimproved. 
ney Branch..... ee ere eee (about) 38 “ 
Eastern Branch................. (about) 600 “ 
Total acres................4.. 718 
Acres 
Total in old city Hmits............ cee ee ees 755.49 
“  ™ wloinity Of Clty. <6 ies. cies ase eaenees 4,894.74 
‘* proposed parks. ......... ccc cee cee ee ences 718.00 
Total acreage................. 6,368.23 


BOULEVARDS OR PARKED AVENUES, CONNECTING PARKS. 
eet Branch, connecting Rock Creek Park with 


dors’ HOMO. sisi nc otaceceee te keeecniedecte’ 260 feet wide, 14 miles long. 

Parked Avenue, connecting Soldiers’ Home with 

Eastern Branch Park......ccccccccceec cece cuce secs 160 *§ * Qh oe “ 
Stotts Avenue, connecting Rock Creek Park with 

Eastern Branch Park...............-. ee ee eo “ § BES . 
East Capitol Street, connecting Eastern Branch 

Park with Capitol Grounds....................005. i | 
Twenty-fifth Street, connecting Reclaimed Flats 

with Proposed Park.............. cc eeeec cece eee e ees 10 “ 2h " 


VENETIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY, LONDON. — I. 


OR some few winters past, the New Gallery was devoted to exhi- 
bitions of pictures, drawings, books, manuscripts and personal 
relics of the members of the reigning families of England from 

the time of the Tudors. Although, notwithstanding the abundance 
of material, the glorious epoch of the Commonwealth was judged 
unworthy of being represented on the walls — which, after all, is 
not to be wondered at from a committee, which, in its catalogue, 
without scruple, designated the Pretender “ His Majesty James III.” 

The royal houses having been exhausted, the directors determined 
to have a succession of exhibitions representing the various art- 
centres of Europe, which promise to be of great interest. 

That of last year, as your readers are aware, was very properly 
set apart to the Renaissance in Italy, and included, in addition to a 
great number of articles of bijouterie and vertu, works of the Tus- 
can, Umbrian, and Milanese Schools; from Cimabue and Giotto, — 
shaking off the influence of the Byzantine method, characterized by 
“streaming crucifixes, lean Madonnas and saints,” and a super- 
abundance of gold on robes and background, — until they reached 
the glorious days of the great Leonardo and Raphel; and afford- 
ing an opportunity, seldom met with, of tracing the struggles of art 
to free itself from its chrysalid state in the Dark Ages, in which so 
many sources of intellectual and imaginative enjoyment had actually 
disappeared, till it arrived on ever-soaring wings at the perfection 
of the Master. 

The Renaissance of Art in Italy is so fascinating a subject that 
one could easily devote pages to it; “it must not, however, be looked 
on as a local phenomenon, for, indeed, it was part and parcel of the 
mighty movement which, while it placed the fine arts, in a large sense, 
on their bighest summitin Italy, produced Luther and the Reformation 
in Germany, Shakespeare in England, John Knox in Scotland, and 
throughout all Europe a change in political and religious conceptions, 
and a growth of culture and learning which continue still to quicken 
and expand.” As the late J. Addington Symonds said, “ the history 
of the Renaissance is not the history of arts, or of science, or of 
literature, or even of nations. It is the history of the attainment of 
self-conscious freedom to the human spirit ; manifested in the European 
races.” The growing delight in life, with the consequent love of 
health, beauty and joy were felt more powerfully in Venice, than 
anywhere else, which may be accounted for, partly, by the form of 

overnment giving little room for, personal glory, so that while 

Florence, for example, was stirred to its depths by internecine feuds, 

Venice was the only state which at that period was enjoying internal 
ace. 

The visitor to the New Gallery cannot fail to be charmed with 
the glowing colors that on all sides attract his attention, for it is an 
exhibition of Venetian art; and, although those who have visited 
‘the all-glorious Mistress of the Sea” have, like Charles Dickens’s 
“ marchioness ” “to make believe ” “ very much,” the show is a goodly 
one notwithstanding, and our sincere thanks are due to the organiz- 
ing committee, as also to those owners, who, like Her Majesty, have 
so ungrudgingly lent their treasures. 

Unfortunately, the gems at Bridgewater House are again con- 
spicuous by their absence, and some paintings of the period under 
review are at Burlington House. There are, however, about three 
hundred paintings by, or attributed to, the great men whose mas- 
tery over color is the first thing that attracts most people to the 
painters of Venice, who, from the first, were endowed with such ex- 
quisite tact in their use of color, that, as a late writer says, “ It was 
never an afterthought, as in many Florentine painters, nor is it al- 
i suggesting paint.” 

he central, or entrance hall presents the aspect of a Venetian 

court-yard; the small fountain, surrounded with flowers, in the 
middle of the marble floor, is now covered by an old well-head, or 
pozzo, in carved red marble, having a copper bucket suspended above 
it; from the ceiling hang three of the carved and gilded lanterns 
with red glass sides, formerly belonging to the “ Bucentaur,” used 
at the annual ccremony of the marriage of the Adriatic; they are 
lent by the Duke of Norfolk; while M. Léon Somzée lends four 
torch standards — fixed to the walls —in wood, carved with angels 
bearing escutcheons inlaid with mother-of-pearl and gilt. From the 
railings of the balcony running round the hall, are hung rich tapes- 
tries and silken embroideries of every hue, the sides of the hall being 
occupied by cases containing copes and other articles in bright 
colors, which form a fine setting for the various cabinets and carv- 
ings in bone, wood, and ivory within, while the remaining space is 
occupied by suits of armor, busts and cases of domestic glass. 

So fond were the Venetians of brilliant effects of color, that they 
often painted real marble. In the more magnificent buildings, the 
whole of the marble carvings were covered with costly ultramarine 
and gold; gorgeous as is the coloring of Venice now, it is very dif- 
ficult to realize what its chromatic splendor must have been in the 
old days when gold and color in lavish profusion decorated the 

alaces; when costly hangings of damask and velvet were suspended 
rom balconies and windows, and when over the central canopies of 
the many gondolas, which flitted along over the sparkling waters of 
the canals, were spread awnings of most sumptuous damasks woven 
in gold and silver thread, or else decorated with rich embroidery, 
the chief part of the design being the arms of the owner. 

Remarks on the paintings and engravings contained in this intereet- 
ing exhibition we shall postpone to another paper, and devote the 
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present notice to the numerous other illustrations of Venetian art 
scattered around. 

Simply to observe the variety of materials in which the Venetians 
worked is, in itself, an education ; everything which the artist of the 
Renaissance touched, whether stone. wood, ivory, bronze, steel or 
pottery, he adorned with that loveliness which increases, and which 
still, after a lapse of four or five centuries, exercises a supreme con- 
trolling influence on the art inspiration of the civilized world. 

Though the paintings exhibited are more numerous this year than 
last, there is an entire absence of jewels for personal adornment — 
oe two ecclesiastical silver-gilt finger-rings, which were found at 
Murano, to remind us of the magnificent display of last year; and a 
few pendants, by no means very fine specimens of their kind. 

Of furniture, again, the quantity is sparse: four carved chairs and 
a cassone of walnut wood (date wanting), lent by A. Cassella, Esq. 
The cassone, or linen-chest, an essential in all households of any pre- 
tensions, was a sarcophagus-like box, made, sometimes, but very 
rarely, of plain wood, magnificently painted and gilded — but usually 
of walnut wood; the broad and massive surfaces of which afforded 
a fine field for bold and graceful carving; often, as in the present 
instance, consisting of the family arms in the centre; figures and 
foliage occupying the ends and lid. The early cassone or bahut was 
a leathern or wicker basket covered with cloth — of which the French 
“ corbeille” ig a survival — was used to contain and protect a large 
box in which other boxes were lodged; in course of time the name 
passed to the box itself. When the family was at home, the cassone 
served as a wardrobe, and was used as a seat or table. From the 
carvings on the panels of one cassone of incontestable Italian origin 
— elsewhere exhibited — there is evidence that its primary use was 
that of a marriage coffer, as the marriage ceremony is depicted on 
it; the whole concluding with the arrival of the bride and bridegroom 
at their home, sumpter mules bearing the baggage. On the brilliantly- 
painted cassoni of Florentine workmanship, exhibited last year, there 
were as many incidents represented, grave and gay, connected with 
the wedding-feast, its tournaments and receptions, as would fill a 
volume. In the carving, as in the painting of these chests, the most 
eminent sculptors and painters did not scorn to be engaged. 

Tn those vast and lofty palaces, as in the churches, the first neces- 
sity was to cover and beautify the walls, and while this was effected 
in the latter by means of those frescos which are still the envy and 
admiration of surrounding nations, the walls of the family apartments 
were adorned with rich tapestries and hangings, which employed 
woman’s deft fingers from the earliest ages, and especially in the 
Renaissance; as Ruskin says in one of his lectures, “ There has been 
no nation of any art energy, but has strenuously occupied and in- 
terested itself in this household picturing, from the web of Penelope 
to the tapestry of Queen Matilda and the meshes of Arras and Gobe- 
lins.” A French writer traces silk-embroidery to China as far back 
as 1200 B.c., but the Renaissance affected this art also, for in the 
fifteenth century all articles of costume were so decorated, that every 
householder of any standing felt bound to employ an embroiderer by 
the year; another reason for the need of hired aid may have been 
that the ladies of the house were giving a large portion of their time 
to the study of the new learning. The first engraved pattern-books 
were invented in the sixteenth century and a few are exhibited, 
though without name or date; but it may doubtless be interesting 
news to some of your readers, that to these pattern-books of em- 
broidery and lace, we owe our botanical gardens. Jean Robin 
started a garden in Paris, soon purchased by Henri IV, now known 
as the Jardin des Plantes, to grow strange varieties of plants for 
designs; and shortly afterwards, Guy de la Brosse suggested the 
idea of medical students studying the plants for scientific purposes, 
an example soon followed by other nations. 

In some of the choice embroideries here exhibited, the work is of 
the most exquisite kind; notably, one piece of white satin on which 
are embroidered tulips — perfect, both in color and form. There are 
several vestments, stoles, copes and chalice veils, many richly em- 
broidered with gold and silver threads and colored silks; some hav- 
ing jewels introduced, and one, corals; the chalice veils are, for the 
most part, composed of lace and the centre-piece embroidered with 
emblems of the Passion, or sacred symbols. 

The specimens of lace are magnificent, and some of priceless 
value; they are of various kinds, known as rose, or Venetian Point; 
punto in aere, or point in air, lace without foundation, patterns for 
which are first met with in a book by Antonio Taglienti in 1528 : 
drawn lace, cut lace, and Burano Point, covering a period extending, 
with one exception, from the end of the fifteenth century onwards to 
the eighteenth. Vinciolo, a Venetian, published a book on lace in 
1592, with patterns exceedingly complex and beautiful; and Venice 
soon became famous for a peculiar variety of Point-lace, called Vene- 
tian Point, a kind of rose — or raised point — very much in demand 
for the large ruffs then in fashion. It lasted till Point d’Alencon at 
last surpassed and superseded it. Coverlets for beds were made of 
Venetian Point, and sometimes cost, with the trimmings of the sheets, 
4,000 or 5,000 crowns. This was the kind Van Dyk loved to paint 
and Venetian beauties to wear. Much of the Venetian Point ex- 
hibited is in the form of flounces, 14 or 16 inches wide; the widest 
flounce, 27 inches, was given by Napoleon Bonaparte to his uncle, 
(Cardinal Fesch, and is lent by Lady Harriet Harrison. Of a date 

anterior, however, to the above mentioned, are the few specimens of 
very old Greek Venetian lace, two of which deserve special men- 
tion; the first is made up of little figure-subjects conventionalized 


into the prettiest forms, with a broadness of design seldom met with 
in lace ; the second is a curious old piece, illustrating the story of 
John the Baptist; it is about 2 yards long, and 7 inches wide, 
and, like the former, is in panel form, separated by close work ; 
while the figures are of the same description as those in Honiton 
lace. The whole story is distinctly and realistically delineated, 
«. g- in one panel is seen the headless body on the ground while 
in the next is the executioner holding the head aloft. Also of Greek 
Venetian lace, is the trimming of a pillowslip formerly belonging to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. In one of the cases with the lace, there is 
a very fine miniature of a man in profile, wearing a red coat — by 
Titian; and a pair of gold earrings of delicate zgoldsmith’s work, of 
the seventeenth century. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PNEUMATIC TELEGRAPHS OF PARIS. 


OMPRESSED air, which bas never been utilized very extensively 
in the United States, finds large and steadily increasing appli- 
cation in Europe for various purposes. In Paris and many 

other Continental cities, compressed air, distributed from central 
stations, is supplied for motive power in factories, for the generation 
of electricity, for the ventilation of large buildings, for operating 
elevators and clocks in public and private buildings, factories, stores, 
etc., for pumping water and other liquids, for refrigeration and 
cleaning, and for various other purposes. Its use as a motive 
power for tramways in Paris, already considerable, is extending 
rapidly, and the same is true of other creat European cities. It is 
not the purpose of this report, however, to consider the many and 
varied uses to which compressed air is put in Europe, but only to 
speak of one of its most important and successful applications in 
Paris, viz, in the intramural transmission of correspondence. 

The pneumatic-tube system, which has had such an enormous 
development in Paris, and has long been regarded as an indispen- 
sable adjunct of the postal and telegraph system, was originally 
introduced in London in 1858. It has been in successful operation 
in Paris, and also in Berlin since 1866, and in Vienna since 1875. 
It is also in use, in a ynore restricted way, in the cities of Lyons and 
Marseilles. 

In Paris, it affords a cheap, speedy and always reliable method of 
postal communication. It is employed not only for the commuanica- 
tion of cartes (¢légrammes (card telegrams) originating in the city, 
but also for the distribution to sub-stations, in all parts of the 
capital, of telegrams from the provinces and from abroad, and for 
the collection of telegrams at such stations for transmission from the 
principal bureaus to their destinations, whether in France or other 
countries. 

The system is constantly being extended and perfected. The 
postal officials state that the maximum interval between the posting 
of a carte télégramme in Paris and its arrival at its destination in 
Paris is an hour and a half; but in practice, the time required for 
the transmission of cartes (élegrammes between opposite extremities 
of Paris very rarely exceeds an hour. The average time is somewhat 
less. This system is so successful and so well adapted to the needs 
of the people that the use of the electric telegraph for purposes of 
intramural communication is comparatively small. 

The “ pneumatic telegraph ” system of Paris owes its adoption to 
the encumbrances of the electric wires, which, so long ago as 1860, 
had caused frequent delays in the transmission of messages and 
great inconvenience and losses to the public. For a time, in order 
to relieve the pressure upon the wires, especially between the 
central bureau of telegraphs and the Bourse, or stock exchange, 
where the congestions were the greatest and most numerous, it was 
found necessary to establish a regular system of couriers, who, in 
light vehicles, made trips between those two points every fifteen 
minutes during business hours. These couriers conveyed the latest 
dee from the Bourse to the central station, whence they were 

isseminated far and wide by the electric wires. 

Returning, the couriers carried to the Bourse messages sent to 
Paris by wire from the provinces and from abroad. ‘This was but a 
temporary expedient, and was soon supplanted by a subterranean 
conduit from the Bourse to the Grand Hotel, a distance of 700 metres 
765.5 yards). This was the beginning of the pneumatic telegraphs of 

aris, which now embrace a network of conduits under the city to 
every quarter of the great capital. The production of compressed 
air by the use of the municipal water-works having succeeded, the 
experimental line was extended from the Grand Hotel to the central 
station (No. 103 rue de Grenelle St. Germain), thus affording direct 
pneumatic communication between the latter and the Bourse. 

The necessities of the service, and the importance of guarding 
against any possibility of an interruption in the same, led to the 
construction of a second line (following a different route) between 
the central station and the Bourse, which was completed in 1867. 

From that time to the present, there have been few years which 
have not witnessed extensions and improvements in the system. 

The number of dispatches of all kinds carried during the year 
1876 averaged about 250,000 monthly, or 8,300 daily, of which about 
2,500 were sent from or received at the Bourse. Forty-five branch 
stations were then in operation, and the average length of time 
actually occupied in the transmission of dispatches (from the de- 
posit of the same to their delivery at their destination) was officially 
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reported at from forty to forty-five minutes. The number of dis- 
patches in course of transmission was the largest at the noon hour, 
during the session at the Bourse; in the early morning hours, the 
tide flowed to and from the great markets, and in the evening, 
between the leading boulevards and avenues and the fashionable 
residence quarters. The total cost of construction up to 1876 was, 
in round figures, 1,400,000 francs ($270,200). 
To-day the aggregate length of the pneumatic telegraphs in Paris 
is 251,259.18 metres (156.12 miles), classified as follows : 
Miles. 


Length of lines of 65 millimeters (2.58 inches) interior diameter... .. 123.2 





Length of lines of 80 millimeters (3.15 inches) interior diameter..... 17.84 
SubterranerD passages... ..ceesseeseeces aed main aie Sse elarae. ei -eeee 15.08 
156.12 


There are 105 postal bureaus or branch post-offices in Paris, all 
of which, with one exception, are equipped with the pneumatic 
tubes. The total cost of construction to date is, approximately, 
8,000,000 francs ($1,544,000). 

The number of persons employed in connection with the pneumatic 
service is 411. 

The number of apparatuses in use is 365. The number of 
telegrams carried during 1893 was nearly four times the number 
carried in 1874, the exact figures for 1893 being: 


Card telegrams (point to point io Paris): Total intramural...... 4,097,667 
Telegrams: Total extramural.. .... rr Te ar re ee 9,668,784 
Grand total......cccccc cece cccccncncesessecesseevces 13,766,451 


The gross revenue from transmission of telegrams from Paris was 
1,576,225.10 francs ($304,211.44). Making no allowance for the 
earnings of the pneumatic system as an auxiliary to the general 
electric telegraph system of the country, there is a handsome surplus 
to the credit of the former. The total expenses of operation in 
1893 were: Production of motive power, 300,000 francs ($57,900) ; 
repairing lines and apparatus, 75,000 francs ($14,475) ; personnel 
of operation, 590,000 francs ($113,870); total, 965,000 francs 
($186,245). This shows a surplus of 611,225.10 francs ($117,966.- 


44). 

fi remains to give a brief description of the system and the man- 
ner of its operation : 

The general system is largely composed of a series of secondary 
systems of polygonal form, with several branch lines from points in 
these secondary systems to stations which could not conveniently 
be embraced therein. 

Originally, the entire service was made over the polygonal systems, 
but some of the important stations are now connected by air lines of 
80 millimetres (3.15 inches) in diameter, through which an “ express 
service” is maintained. There are no intermediate stations on these 
lines, which serve only the terminal stations. 

The lines are composed of soldered iron tubes. The sections are 
connected by joints and bolts. The interior diameter of the tubes 
is from 65 millimetres (2.56 inches) up to 80 millimetres (3.15 inches). 
The curved sections vary from 10 to 50 metres (32 feet 10 inches 
to 164 feet) in length. The proportion of curves to the straight 
portions is about 1 to 7. The tubes are sunk in the earth at an aver- 
age depth of one metre (39.37 inches) with very slight inclines, save 
at the entrances to the stations, where special provision is made for 
the arrival and departure of the trains. Upon reaching the founda- 
tion of the stations, the line abruptly rises with a curve of 2 to 6 
metres (6 feet 6 inches to 19 feet 10 inches) in length, and extends 
vertically to the receiving and dispatching apparatus. 

Whenever possible, the sewer galleries are utilized. The tubes 
are supported along the walls by hooks suspended at intervals of 
from 2.5 metres to 8 metres (8 feet 2 inchesto 9 feet 9 inches). Re- 
pairs are facilitated by this arrangement, by which means the lines 
are always of easy access. The sewers do not generally admit of 
curves sufficient for the passage of the cars. In these cases the 
tubes are carried out of the galleries at convenient points for short 
distances. The tubes generally follow the slope of the ground; when 
it is necessary to pass from the earthen trench to a sewer, the trench 
is gradually deepened to modify the slope as much as possible. 

t frequently happens at the lowest points of the line that there 
occurs an accumulation of water which might impede the march of 
the cars, or at least soil their contents. This accumulation is caused 
by condensation of the vapor in the motive air as it emerges from the 
reservoirs. If the air-pipe is at a lower temperature than the dis- 
patching office, moisture is formed therein which causes the interior 
surface to oxidize, and produces, with the rust, a yellowish substance 
which settles on the boxes. It is principally in winter, or when the 
air is very damp, that this occurs. Various remedies are employed 
to counteract this. The air which feeds the reservoirs is taken, when 
possible, from a cool and relatively dry place. Purifiers, such as are 
used in the canalization of gas, are also applied at the lowest parts 
of the lines. 


VEHICLES. 


The size and number of dispatches fix the dimensions of the line. 
Envelopes capable of inclosing (folded in four) the telegram form 
are used. ‘The boxes in use are cylindrical in form, made of strong 
sheet-iron, with an exterior leatherncovering. These boxes will con- 
tain from 30 to 35 messages each. A train is formed by placing 


several boxes,.one after the other, inside the tube. A piston, com- 
posed of a hollow iron cone, bearing at its summit a leather shield, 
cut out into sectors, transmits to the boxes the pressure of the com- 
pressed air. The leather coverings are worn out, as a rule, and re- 
newed after travelling 2,000 kilometres (1,243 miles). The sheet-iron 
boxes are scooped out, and are thick enough to be proof against the 
effects of all collisions. They last an indefinite period. The weight 
of the leather is 64 grammes (2.26 ounces), and that of the sheet-iron 
182 grammes (5.85 ounces). 

The pistons are also made of sheet-iron and are hollow. The in- 
terior of the cone is fitted with a wooden mandrel, having a long 
rod screwed on atitsend. This screw holds the nut which fastens 
the plate, which, in turn, serves to hold the flange. This arrange- 
ment prevents the various pieces which compose the piston from 
separating while it is in motion. The weight of the piston is 556 
grammes (18.164 ounces). A train composed of ten boxes and a piston 
has a maximum weight of 4 kilogrammes, 115 grammes (8.12 pounds). 

Each box has a number, which is stamped both on the leather 
covering and on the sheet-iron which serves to fit them together. 

One very important point is, that there should be sufficient ad- 
hesion to prevent the box from separating when in motion, and at 
the same time that the opening by hand remains tolerably easy. 
This detail has an enormous importance. The stoppages which oc- 
curred in the early workings of the system were always caused by 
want of adhesion of the coverings. It is customary also to change 
the boxes two or three times a day while on the circuit; thia pre- 
caution reduces the wear and tear. 

The name of each office or of each circuit is engraved on the base 
of the metallic coverings, and this enables the distributing clerks to 
sort rapidly. . 

Finally, at each station, there is a calibre for verifying the diame- 
ter of the boxes put in use. Stoppages may occur through letting a 
box go out which is a fraction too large. 

To the invention by Hero, about one hundred and twenty years 
before the Christian era, of the fountain which bears his name, we 
owe the method of compression of the air which has given birth to 
pheumatic telegraphy. ‘Tbis fountain, which is to be found ia all 
chemical laboratories, is too generally known to demand any descrip- 
tion here. The principle is simply to force, by the introduction of 
water, the air in a receptacle to escape and join the air in another 
receptacle. Air added to air in a close vessel is compressed air, 
which acts in the manner of a spring. 

For a number of years, the water-power provided by the immense 
reservoirs connected with the water-works of Paris, and situated on 
the high grounds about the city, was utilized for the production of 
compressed air. Gradually, however, the use of steam-power was 
substituted, and it is now used exclusively. 

The dispatching and receiving apparatus is, in fact, the “station ” 
or office of the line. It is simply a continuation of the tube, with a 
receptacle at a short distance from the terminus. Above this re- 
ceptacle are two distinct tubes, one extending to the compressed-air 
reservoir, the other for the purpose of letting off the air. These 
are controlled by a lever, which acts on two taps, so disposed that 
the same movement of the lever shuts one and opens the other, and 
vice versa. They establish communication between the line and the 
air, either for the reception or dispatch of the train. 

To receive the train, the tap is opened so as to let off theair forced 
forward during its movement. The train strikes against the end of 
the tube and re-descends. Meanwhile, a fork is placed by one of the 
officials so that the train is stupped at the receptacle now open. 
The piston is first withdrawn and then the different boxes. 

In dispatching the trains, the boxes are successively placed in the 
receptacle. Their weight sends them down, and the train is com- 
pleted by the addition of the pistun. The compressed-air tap is 
opened, and the air acting on the piston, drives the train on to its 
destination. | 

This description of a vertically-equipped station will serve equally 
for one in which there is space for the train to arrive horizontally, 
the only difference being aspring buffer at the terminal point. 

At the central station, the electrical apparatus unceasingly bring 
in telegrams from all parts of the world. A clerk folds the paper 
and places it in an envelope which faithfully repeats the name of the 
addressee. 

At 8 in the morning, work begins. The boxes are ready, a list 
accompanies the packet for each station, the tube is there, a puff of 
air and the first train is off; the circuits begin on the closed poly- 
gones; the trains run in each direction, alternating every three 
months. This avoids the obstruction of the tube by preventing the 
deposits of leather dust or of rust. In winter the boxes always ar- 
rive wetter than in summer. ‘The air supplied to the tubes and pro- 
ceeding from the stations, becoming heated, deposits the water with 
which it is saturated when it passes into the underground passages, 
which are at a lower temperature. This is obviated as much as 
possible by fixing the reservoirs and the air-feeders in the cellars. 

When a train, for any cause, is stopped in the tube, the accident 
proceeds either from a disturbance in the line, in the train, or boxes, 
or in the station apparatus. Those occurring in the machines or 
apparatus are promptly repaired by the engineers, and the train is 
never long in distress. If the repairs cannot be immediately made, 
the corresponding station can, by blowing into the tube, send back 
the boxes to the starting-station. The shield attached to the piston 
turns back when the direction of the pressure, changes and a new 
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piston is inserted by the station which “backs,” goes on, joins the 
train and carries it back to its starting-point. In the case of damage 
to the wagons or to the line, the difficulties are of another kind. 
The first attempt is to increase as much as possible the pressure act- 
ing on the train. This often releases it; this failing, nothing remains 
but to make a search for the obstruction. Experiments made at the 
starting-station indicate approximately the location of the accident; 
the variations in the pressure of the air in the station reservoirs 
when in communication with a line of known length, and successively 
with the portion of the obstructed line are observed. In accord- 
ance with the Mariotte law, the spot to be reached can be indicated 
within 30 metres (32.88 yards). A pointed rod may also be used to 
a pretty good length (55 to 66 yards) on either side of the opening 
made by taking up one of the tubes. When the tubes are fixed in 
the sewer galleries the question becomes quite simple, as the line is 
then of easy access. 

A few other causes of interruption may be mentioned : 

(1) Omission to adjust the piston. The air, acting directly on 
the boxes, penetrates between the coverings, and the boxes are no 
longer set together; they arrive separately, one after the other, most 
of them open, and the telegrams all in disorder. 

(2) Forgetting a train. This seems almost impossible, but this 
has happened. By an oversight, the official had signalled the recep- 
tion before the arrival of the train. When the following train 
arrived, it pushed the first on and took its place. At the next station 
the second was mistaken for the first, so that for a good part of the 
day other trains came instead of the ones expected, till the verifica- 
tion of the way-bills revealed this singular error. 

Other accidents have occurred through the mains becoming frozen. 
The remedy was simple. Several pistons were filled with hot water 
and started after the first. They established a thaw and pushed the 
train on to the next station, icicles and all. Now and then a blow 
from a pick duriog the laying down of gas and water mains, etc., 
may flatten or pierce the tube. Escapes of air, which might be 
thought to be of frequent occurrence, have, on the contrary, never 
happened. 

While using every effort to recover the telegrams delaved by the 
accident, it is important not to delay the subsequent trains. The 
following arrangements are made: A van service is at once estab- 
lished, starting every fifteen minutes, and carrying the train from 
one station to the next station over the obstruction. This is the 
best solution when the delay lasts less than four hours. Should 
the delay continue, the polygonal circuit enables a change to be 
made from a circular route to an alternate return journey. Of 
course, the use of telegraphic signalling becomes necessary for the 


conduct of a double-journey service on one line, so as to prevent 


coliisions and insure regularity. 

Extensive improvements and enlargement of the system, the con- 
struction of which will extend over several years, are now under 
consideration, and will, no doubt, be carried out. These include 
among other things: 

(1) The development of the system of direct lines of large diameter, 
by which all the most important telegraphic bureaus will be brought 
into immediate connection with the central station and the Bourse. 

(2) The amplification of the secondary polygonal systems by 
reducing the number of stations on each of them and the creation of 
new systems. 

(3) The transformation of a number of power-houses in order to 
increase the supply of motive power to meet the always growing 
necessities of the service. ‘These power-houses were formerly in the 
hands of contractors; they are now carried on by the Department 
of Posis and Telegraphs, and the results are more satisfactory than 
under the old arrangement. | 

A project bas been formulated, and is now under study by the 
French Government, for the substitution of electricity for compressed 
air as a motive power. This project, which would involve an enor- 
mous outlay, contemplates the construction of a system of very small 
- gauge railways, laid underground in tubes, to be operated by elec- 
tricity. It is improbable that this project will be adopted in the 
near future, if at all. The present system is operated very success- 
fully, and with great economy. There is much difference of opinion 

among engineers as to whether better results would be obtained 
from tubular electric-railways, while there is a strong and growing 
opposition to the indefinite multiplication of underground electric- 
currents. When the improvements about to be undertaken are 
completed, and the facilities for the production of compressed air 
are made adequate to the wants of the service, the pneumatic tele- 
graphs will hardly be abandoned for any other system by this genera- 
tion, or even by the next. 

The expense of pneumatic telegrams is very much less than that 
of electric telegrams in the United States. 

The length of a message is only limited by the amount of space 
allowed on the cartes télégrammes. The sealed telegrams, which 
cost 50 centimes (9.65 cents), will contain quite a long message, 
which is not exposed to the danger of mistake in transmission or to 
public scrutiny, and, as a general rule, reaches its destination almost 
as quickly as an electrical telegram. 

f the advantages which this system presents for large cities, such 
as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, etc., there can, I 
think, be no question. 

In the cities of Lyons and Marseilles, which correspond in size 
pretty closely to Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, the pneumatic telegraphs, 


which now connect only the central station and the most important 
telegraphic bureaus, are to be extended to cover the entire cities, a 
fact which is of no little significance. 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


NTIL the close of the tenth century, the principal line of com- 
‘GI munication between the north and south banks of the Thames, 
within the city-limits, was maintained by a ferry that, in early 
times at least, had proved a rich source of revenue to the owner, 
John Audrey, or Over; so much so, indeed, that his daughter had 
been enabled to found the Church of St. Mary Overies, to which a 
monastery was attached. In 993 the monks of this order built 
a wooden bridge near the site of the present London Bridge, which 
lasted for a century, and was swept away in 1098. It was replaced 
by a second timber structure, consumed by fire not long after. Then 
came the engineer, Peter of Colechurch, who devoted thirty-three 
years to the erection of the first stone bridge over the Thames. It 
was a famous, though not a very durable structure; the foundations 
were of elm piles driven to support the piers of twenty pointed 
arches, narrow, irregular and heavy, and varying in span from 15 
feet to 35 feet. The piers reduced the water-way by more than balf, 
and converted the river at this place into a mill-race. Some of the 
piers were over 30 feet in thickness, and their lengths varied from 
26 feet to 115 feet. The width of the roadway was but 15 feet; the 
height of this narrow platform from the river, 60 feet. Military 
exigencies were satisfied by the erection of a drawbridge between 
two of the piers; ecclesiastical requirements were fulfilled by the 
construction of a chapel on the largest and central pier. Dedicated 
to St. Thomas a Becket, then of recent memory, money and art 
were lavished on this chapel, which, from a utilitarian point-of-view, 
might have been better expended on the bridge, which fell rapidly 
into decay, and, in the first years of the fourteenth century, appears 
to have been almost impassable. Storms and floods had destroyed 
some of the arches, and fire had consumed the towers which had 
been erected to flank the approaches. The chapel, however, must 
have remained long after the superstructure had been renewed, for 
remnants of the crypt were discovered during the work of final 
demolition in 1832. The original foundation built by Peter of Cole- 
church remained through many centuries; but, apart from this, 
constant renewals and alterations were necessary to maintain the 
line of roadway. The drawbridge, originally intended for protec- 
tion, was found useful in the fifteenth century, to enable the 
increased shipping on the Thames to pass upwards to Queenhithe, 
then the centre of the city. Houses had been built along the bridge, 
which had to be widened for that purpose, and the approaches were 
protected by gates. In 1504, fire again was busy, destroying several 
houses and greatly damaging the bridge; a similar cause inflicted 
further injury about a century later. It was in 1582 that the Dutch 
engineers obtained permission to utilize the water rushing through 
the narrow piers. Water-wheels were erected, and the first water: 
supply of London was commenced. The Great Fire of 1666 did not 
spare London Bridge; all the houses were again swept away, and 
much destruction to the stonework was done; five years later this 
damage was repaired and two new rows of houses were built, leaving 
a roadway between them 20 feet in width. In 1725 the Southwark 
end of the bridge was again much injured by fire, the old Bridge 
Gate being practically destroyed; with the disappearance of this 
historic monument [a new gate was rebuilt in its place] the custom 
of exposing the heads of traitors over the bridge was abandoned. 
Between 1754 and 1759 large sums were spent in repairs and altera- 
tions, the work being entrusted to Mr. Labelye, the engineer of 
Westminster Bridge, and to Mr. Dance, the city surveyor. The 
alterations included the removal of the houses, the widening of the 
bridge, and the substitution of a larger central arch in place of 
the two narrow ones. This latter change, of course, involved the 
removal of the middle pier of the bridge. The disturbance of 
the foundations arising from this latter improvement imperilled the 
safety of the whole structure, and by the advice of Mr. Smeaton, 
who was called in to give an opinion, large quantities of stone were 
deposited in the bed of the river along the line of the bridge, to fill 
up the cavities that had been made by the removal of the pier, and 
more especially by the scour of the river. This precaution insured 
the safety of the bridge, but the scouring action continued with so 
much violence that large quantities of stone had to be deposited con- 
tinually, and this being almost as continually swept away, there was 
gradually formed a sort of causeway a short distance below the 
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vridge, that stretched from shore to shore, and was nearly uncovered 
at low tide, while the depth of water at the bridge itself was nearly 
30 feet. This was not astonishing, since the fall of water on 
opposite sides of the piers was sometimes almost 5 feet, and under 
the best conditions the navigation was difficult and dangerous. This 
torrent served one good purpose, indeed — that of supplying power 
to the water-works; but the presence of these wheels still further 
contracted the narrow water-way, and to improve this condition, the 
nstallation was finally removed in 1822. 
- From the commencement of the century, agitation was persistent 
for the removal of the structure, which had existed for 650 years, 
and which had become not only inadequate for the traffic, but a 
disgrace to the metropolis, the more striking since the completion of 
Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges. The city authorities and the 
controllers of the Port of London, stimulated by the remonstrances 
of the riverside property-owners. and others, appointed successive 
committees, which issued a series of reports, and received many 
designs for a new bridge. The most notable of these was prepared 
by Telford, and was a single arch of cast-iron, 600 feet in span. 
Cast-iron for structural Se was greatly in favor at that time, and 
many important 
bridges had been suc- 
cessfully built of it. 
This fact, coupled 
with the high repu- 
tation of Telford, 
and the monumental 
character of the de- 
sign he recommended, 
led to his proposal 
being favorably con- 
sidered, although it 
was ultimately re- 
jected. A bridge, 600 
feet span, 65 feet 
above high- water, 
with a roadway 45 
feet wide in the centre 
and 60 feet at the 
abutments, was a mag- 
nificent, but too bold 
an undertaking, and 
the City authorities 
did not feel justified 
in accepting the re- 
sponsibilities insepa- 
rable from so great a 
work. Several more 
years passed without 
any action being 
taken, and it was not 
till 1823 that the 
necessary Acts of 
Parliament were ob- 
tained, and the design 
pre eed Sir John 
nnie was accepted. 
‘That famous engineer 
had died the year 
before, but the work 
of constructing the 
new bridge was en- 
trusted to his two 
sons, George and John 
Rennie. On March 
4, 1824, the contract 
was let to Messrs. 
Jolliffe and Banks. 

The first pile was 
driven on March 15, 
1824; considerable 
preliminary work had 
to be executed in 
clearing the bed of 
the river before the foundations could be commenced. This was done 
by means of dredgers and diving-bells. The piers were all built 
within coffer-dams carried down to a depth of 29 feet below low-water. 
The foundation-stone was laid with great ceremony on June 15, 
1825. From this time till 1831 the work was carried on continuously 
and successfully, and on August Ist in that year, the bridge was 
opened with much pomp. 

Sir John Rennie, in his autobiography, gives many interesting 
particulars, not only concerning the construction of London Bridge, 
but also about the struggles connected with it, inside and outside 
Parliament; for these details we must refer the reader to the pages 
of that very interesting book, contenting ourselves here with a brief 
summary of the most salient facts. Had he lived, the building of 
the bridge would have been entrusted to the elder Rennie; he 
enjoyed the confidence of the city and of the Committee of the 
House of Commons engaged on the scheme, and his successful works 
of a similar character at Southwark and Waterloo, naturally led to 
his being chosen for this more important task. He had demonstrated 
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A Suggestion, by Mr. Wm. Atkinson, Architect, for creating a Vista for the Massachusetts State-House. 


the impossibility of maintaining the old bridge in a state of passable 
repair, and his plans for the new work were prepared and approved ; 
that is to say, the general plans, for his death interrupted his 
detailed work. His son, sneaking of this, says, “ The design, as I have 
already observed, was made by my father, but no detailed working- 
drawings, ee or estimate had been prepared by him; it fell 
to my lot, therefore, to do this.” It was the original intention that 
the new bridge should be built on the site of the old one, the latter be- 
ing first destroyed and a timber viaduct erected to accommodate the 
traffic. ‘This very reasonable proposal, however, was not acted on, 
and the new site was fixed immediately above the existing bridge. 
Great difficulties in constructing the foundations were incurred from 
this cause. Sir John Rennie thus described the situation: “It should 
be observed the old bridge stood, as it were, upon a hill, the founda- 
tions of the piers being from 28 feet to 30 feet above the bottom of the 
river immediately above and below it, occasioned by the great fall and 
scour produced by the contracted water-way; thus it was necessary 
to secure the piers by large projecting starlings, and to throw con- 
siderable quantities of stone around them, in order to prevent the 
old bridge from being carried away.” Apart from the difficulties 
due to the current, the 
scoured-out bed of 
the river, and the 
masses of stone that 
had been deposited 
for purposes of pro- 
tection, the work of 
constructing the 
coffer-dams for the 
new piers was a for- 
midable one. They 
were built of three 
rows of heavy piles 
driven 25 feet into the 
river-bed, the joints 
being carefully 
caulked, and each row 
braced to the adjoin- 
ing one. The inter- 
mediate spaces were 
filled with puddled 
_ clay, and the structure 
inclosed a fourth row 
of piles driven into 
the outline of the 
actual foundation. So 
thoroughly was the 
work done that no 
trouble from water 
was experienced after 
they were pumped 
dry. The _ ground 
was excavated within 
them to a depth of 
30 feet below low- 
water, well down into 
the London clay. In- 
to the area thus 
cleared, series of piles 
were driven to a depth 
of 20 feet, or until 
they would not move 
under a weight of 12 
ewt. falling through 
18 feet; these piles 
were driven at inter- 
vals of 42 inches apart 
in each direction. 
When driven, the 
earth between the 
heads of the piles was 
excavated for about 1 
foot and filled-in with 
stone bedded in 
cement. ‘Tiers of beams 14 inches square were then laid across each 
other, and the spaces between filled with masonry incement. On this 
was placed a platform of elm 6 inches thick, as a base for the masonry 
of the pier. A similar method was followed with all the piers and the 
abutments. The stone used was gray granite for the exterior, and 
Yorkshire grit-stone. The bridge is composed of five elliptical arches ; 
the central span is 150 feet, the adjacent ones being 140 feet, and the 
two side spans, 130 feet; the two central piers are 24 feet thick, 
and the side piers 22 feet. A system of centering similar to that 
employed at Waterloo and Southwark Bridges was adopted. It 
consisted of eight independent braced ribs for each arch; these ribs 
were built at Millwall and brought up the river; on arriving at the 
site of the bridge they were transferred to a lighter in an erect 
position, and ‘hoisted into place upon piles, a system of wedges. being 
introduced beneath by which the exact levels were obtained. 
London Bridge was advancing towards completion before a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of the approaches was arrived at. 
It was originally intended to use the existing Fish Street Hill, the 
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gradients being so modified as to present nothing steeper than 1 in 
30. It was obvious that the arrangement was wholly unsatisfactory, 
because, apart from the gradient being too severe for a heavy traffic, 
the crowds of vehicles crossing the bridge from north to south 
would be in constant collision with those of Thames Street. The 
objections to this plan at last became obvious to the city authorities 
and to the Parliamentary Committee, and steps were taken to obtain 
powers for throwing an arch over Thames Street, so as to entirely 
separate the traffic and secure proper gradients. The change was 
very strongly opposed, and it was only after a severe struggle that 
the necessary powers were obtained in 1829. 

It was not until the new bridge had been opened that the removal 
of the old one was commenced. The work was intrusted to the 
same contractors, Messrs. Joliffe and Banks, who received the sum 
of 10,000/. and the old material; the contract included the filling-up 
of the holes in the river below both bridges to a depth of 14 feet 
below low-water of spring-tides; moreover, all the old foundations, 
piles, etc., to the same depth had to be taken away. This work 
continued till 1834, when all traces of Old London Bridge had dis- 
appeared. | 

The cost of London Bridge was 1,426,645/., or about 40,000/. in 
excess of Sir John Rennie’s estimate. Of this amount, there was an 
allowance to the contractors of 46,000/. for extra work; the 
purchase of land figured for 692,000/., and the approaches cost 
57,0001. The Parliamentary expenses were 13,000/., and salaries 
and allowances to the engineers came to 22,192/. The funds were 
largely raised from the Bridge House Estates, about 700,000/. 
coming from this source. The Bank of England advanced 450,0001., 
and the Treasury, 150,000/. ‘The sale of old material realized about 
22,0001. Annexed are some particulars of the dimensions, and the 
materials used in the erection, of London Bridge : 


Ft. In. 

Span of centre arch.......-.ceeeeeecceeeeeeseeeceseneee 150 360 
Span of side archeS........-. sec ceeeeeerecereweveeerees 140 =O 
Span of abutment arches..........-.sseeceeeeeceeeeees 130 60 
Height of centre arch above Trinity high-water....... 29—C «6 
Height of side arches above Trinity high-water........ a7 CG 
Height of abutment arches above Trinity high-water.. 24 6 
Thickness of two central piers... .....--.06.-- eevee eee 24 0 
Thickness of two side piers... .........-05 -- cece ee ee eens 22 0 
Total length of water-Way.....-... 6... ceeeeeee eee eens 690 860 
Total length of bridge. ........-..:s02 cecseescseee oe 1,005 0 
Extreme width of bridge.........-..csscccessscccee eee 56 0 
Width of each foOtpatTr...cccccrcccscscvccesscesevcreee 9 0 
Width of carriageway... .......cccesscennsececensencees 35 COO 
Height of parapets........----eeeee rece eee ceeeeerecnes 4 6 
Width of arch over Thames Street..............-40.45. 3 0=CO«O 
Height of bridge above low-water............--sse.--+- 60 0 

MATERIAL USED IN THE BRIDGE, 
Number of piles under piers and foundations,......... 2,092 
Length of piles under piers and foundations (about.).. 20 feet. 
Stone used in bridge and abutments...........- ..+++- 120,000 tons. 
Total number of piles in coffer-dam, ..........--seeees 7,708 
Number of houses remove‘ at each end of br:dge..... 318 
Time occupied in the erection of the bridge............ 7 years and 3 months. 
Average number of men employed daily........-...++. 800 
Maximum depth of foundations below water.......... 29 tt. 6 in. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 

m following Code of Ethics prepared in con- 

formity with the best standards of practice, 

Z and recommended to its members by the Bos- 

ton Society of Architects, was adopted by the 
Society, February 1, 1895 :— 






Section 1. No member should enter into partner- 
ship, in any form or degree, with any builder, contractor or 
manufacturer. 

Sec. 2. A member having any oeRe ee in any building- 
‘material, device or invention, proposed to be used on work for which 
he is architect, should inform his employer of the fact of such 
ownership. 

Sec. 3. No member should be a party to a building contract 
except as “ owner.” | 

Sec. 4. No member should guarantee an estimate or contract 
by personal bond. 

Sec. 5. It is unprofessional to offer drawings or other services 
on approval and without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

Sec. 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in any other way than 
by a notice giving name, address, profession and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

Sec. 7. It is unprofessional to make alterations of a building 
designed by another architect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses to employ the original 
designer, or, in event of the property having changed hands, without 
due notice to the said designer. 

Sec. 8. It is unprofessional to attempt to supplant an architect 
after definite steps have been taken toward his employment. 

Sec. 9. It is unprofessional for a member to criticise in the 
public prints the professional conduct or work of another architect 
except over his own name or under the authority of a professional 
journal. ; é 

Sec. 10. It is unprofessional to furnish designs in competition 
for private work or for public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser is employed to draw 
up the “conditions” and assist in the award. 

Sec. 11. No member should submit drawings except as an 
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original contributor in any duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition remains undecided. 

Sec. 12. The A. I. A. “schedule of charges” represents mini- 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent service. It is the duty 
of every architect to charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather than to accept work to 
which he cannot give proper personal attention. 

Sec. 13. No member shall compete in amount of commission or 
offer to work for less than another, in order to secure the work. 

Src. 14. It is unprofessional to enter into competition with or 
to consult with an architect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “ Institute ” or “ Society.” 

Sec. 15. The assumption of the title of “ Architect” should be 
held to mean that the bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, illustration and 
supervision of all building operations which he may undertake. 

Sec. 16. A member should so conduct his practice as to forward 
the cause of professional education and render all possible help to 
juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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pee of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.]} 


THE GOVERNOR LANGDON HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International! and Imperial Editions only.) 


DETAILS OF THE HARRISON OFFICE-—-BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA: THREE SHEETS. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHI- 
TECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


{Issued with the International and Imperial Editions omly.] 


A GENERAL view of this building was published in the American 
Architect for September 1, 1894. 


“SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. MESSRS. LONGFELLOW, 
ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 

' 

1 THE PARKS BLOCK, WESTFIELD, MASS. MESSRS. GARDNER, PYNE 
& GARDNER, ARCHITECTS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Tue block will have a frontage on Elm Street of 110 feet and will 
be 110 feet deep. The total cost will be over $60,000 and the 
structure will probably be completed and ready for occupancy by 
next spring. ‘The first story is given up to two large stores running 
the full depth of the block, each store being 45 feet wide. The 
whole of the first floor will be of slow-burning construction, steel 
beams, girders and columns with heavy plank flooring being used. 
The three floors above the first will be given up to offices and in the 
fourth, besides the offices, will be a hall with a seating capacity of 
about 600 people. The grand staircase running directly to the top 
of the building will be of iron, and the elevator, which is adjacent to 
it, will be inclosed in a brick wall. 

There will be over 80 offices in the building, averaging 14 by 20 
feet each, all thoroughly equipped. ‘The main piers of the first story 
are of carved Milford granite, with polished pink Georgia marble 
bond-stones crowned with carved capitals of Georgia marble. Above 
this to the window-sills of the third story the block will be of buff 
Amherst stone dressed, the third and fourth stories will be of 
buff Blandford brick with trimmings of terra-cotta, buff stone and 
marble. 
the pilasters above, are of buff Ohio stone, the two central ones 
weighing six tons apiece. The central portion of the front will be 
wholly of stone to the top of the fourth story and the pilasters which 
carry the balcony in the fourth story will be of Champlain polished 
marble with bases and caps of white statuary marble. The general 
style of the building is that of the later Italian Renaissance. Marble 
wainscoting will be used in the main hall and staircase and the 
entire finish of the building will be of the highest order. 


\ 


‘ 
~ MAP OF THE PROPOSED PARK SYSTEM FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


See letter elsewhere in this issue. 


MR. H. W. JONES, 
ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


[Additional (llustrations in the International Edition.) 


FOUNTAIN AT JUVISY-SUR~ORGES, FRANCE. 


[Copper-plate Photogravure.] 


(Von. XLVI: — No. 999. 


The carved stone corbels on the second story, which carry. 


FrBruaRy 16, 18965.] 
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THE DYING LION. MR. PAUL WAYLAND BARTLETT, SCULPTOR. 
(Gelatine Print.) 

Tue idea of this work (exhibited at the new Salon in 1894) was 
suggested to the artist some years ago upon witnessing the death of 
an old lion in a menagerie. Impressed by the sight, he at once 
began a sketch which has since developed into this, which is 
twelve feet long. Composing his work little by little and executing 
it both from memory and from studies made at the Jardin des 
Plantes and elsewhere, he often waited hours and even days before 
he could get a sight of the animals in some movement that would aid 
him in rightly accenting the anatomy of the beast and giving ex- 
pression to his work. In its execution the sculptor has tried to 
avoid the merely picturesque and all that could be called a strict 
imitation, and endeavored to produce a sculpturesque interpretation 
of nature. He has invented nothing, but taken his inspiration from 
the traditions of ancient art. The prevailing expression of the head 
and mouth especially has affinity with some of the Assyrian reliefs — 
it is essentially complaining in its nature and not ferocious, as in 
Barye’s lions. It is the hope of the sculptor, which we share, that 
this work may be executed even larger in size and in bronze, and 
placed in some public ground amid surroundings suitable to its 
dramatic character. 

There are both battle-fields and burial-grounds in our country 
that, still without worthy monuments to the brave whose memory 
hallow their soil, would be fitly marked by such a work as this. 

Born at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1865, but having spent most 
of his life in France, Paul Bartlett, who is the son of the well-known 
sculptor, T. H. Bartlett, studied under Frémiet and Cavelier. He 
sent his first contribution —a bust of his grandmother — to the 
Salon when but fifteen years old and it was accepted and highly 
praised. Since then he has modelled numerous small bronzes of 
animals, and various portraits, both in the round and in relief, but 
the work by which he is best known to his countrymen is the “ Bear 
Tamer,” now the property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. His other sculptures comprise an “Indian Dancing” 
and statuettes of John Brown and Washington, the latter an 
equestrian figure. 


HALLYBURTON HOUSE, PERTH, SCOTLAND. MR. ANDREW HEITON, 
“ARCHITECT, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
Tars building was designed for Mr. Robert Stewart Menzies. It 
was completed at a cost of 13,000. , 
COUNCIL CHAMBER, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


Tue Perth Municipal Building was another of Mr. Heiton’s worke. 
Although it has the effect which is needed in a town having so much 
historic interest, the outlay was moderate, being only 13,0001. 
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BaLtTimMorRE, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on Wednesdays, beginning February 6 and on February 22. 


Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw ; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Ancient Chinese Buddhist 
Paintings; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Fifty-first Exhibition, Oil-paintings and Sculpture: at the Boston Art 
Club, January 18 to February 16. 

Photographs of the Park System of Boston, by George B. King: at the 
Boston Camera Club, 60 Bromfield St., February 6 to 16. 

Paintings by Claude Monet: at the St. Botolph Club, February 4 to 


16. 

Paintings and Water-colors of Holland by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Her- 
bert Woodbury: February 12 to 23. 

Water-colors by H. Peabody Aitagg : at Wm. Hatch & Co.’s Gallery, 
209 Tremont St., until February 16. 


BrookuineE, Mass.— Exhibition of Pictorial Posters: at the Public 
Library, opened February 11. 


Curcaco, Inu. — Exhibition of the Chicago Palette Club and the Cosmo- 
politan Art Club: at the Art Institute, January 25 to February 17. 


CLEVELAND, O.— First Annual Exhibition of the Cleveland Art As- 
sociation: January 21 to February 22. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the American Water-color Society, 
also, New York Etching Club Exhibition: at the Academy of Design, 
February 4 to March 2. 

Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League: at the Gallerics 
of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th St., February 15 
to March 9. 

Paintings of the English and French Schools: at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, 889 Fifth Ave. 

Water-colors illustrating Irving’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” and ‘‘ Sleepy 
Hollow” by G. H. Boughton, and Oil-paintings by W. L. Picknell: at 
the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., February 4 to 16. 

Pictures and Sketches by Theodore Robinson: at the Macbeth Gallery, 
until February 16. 


Exhibition of the Dutch Water-color Society : at Boussod, Valadon & 
Co.’s Galleries, Fifth Avenue, opened February 16. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opened December 17, closes February 23. 
Works by James B. Sword and F. De B. Richards: at the Art Club, 
February 11 to 25. 


‘Provipence, R. I. — Paintings in Oil and Water-color, and Sculpture: at 


the Art Club. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings: at 
James D. Gill’s Gallery, February 1 to March 2. 





A Russian Funcrionary’s AMERICAN APPRENTICESHIP. — Prince 
Hilkow, who has just been appointed by the new Czar to the post of 
Minister of Roads and Communications, rendered vacant by the dis- 
grace of the dishonest and incompetent Krivoschine, is well-known in 
the United States, where he served for a number of years as fireman 
and engineer on the Pennsylvania and New York Central Railroads. 
After having sown an extensive crop of wild oats at St. Petersburg and 
squandered an enormous fortune, he forsook his companions of the 
jeunesse dorée and started to seek a livelihood in the United States. 
When he landed here the Prince had no idea of what profession he 
should adopt, but finally found employment as fireman on a freight 
engine. He gradually worked his way up until he became an engineer, 
and‘after several years spent in this country returned to Russia, where 
he experienced no difficulty in securing a similar position on the Gov- 
ernment railroads. During the war with Turkey he greatly distin- 
guished himself in connection with the railroading features of the 
campaign, and attracted both the admiration and commendation of 
the late Czar’s father, the then Emperor. On the constitution of Bul- 

aria asan independent sovereignty he was tendered the post of 

irector of the Department of Roads and Communications of that 
principality, which he accepted. On the withdrawal of the Russian 
functionaries he returned to St. Petersburg and took a prominent part 
in the construction of the Trans-Caspian Railroad.— \Varquise de Fonte- 
noy in the Philadelphia Press. 





Dieco Cano’s AFRICAN PILLAR REMOVED TO GERMANY. — Diego 
Cano’s pillar, marking the farthest south of the Portuguese discoveries 
in 1485, has been removed by the Germans from Cape Cross, in Damara- 
land, South Africa, and placed in the collection of the Marine Akademie 
at Kiel. The pillar consists of a shaft six feet six inches high and a 
foot in diameter, with a capital seventeen inches deep, hewn out of 
a single piece of marble. On the upper surface is the mark of the 
place to which the cross, also brought to Kiel, was fastened with lead. 
On one face of the capital are the arms of Portugal, in the form they 
first took in the reign of John II; the other faces are covered by a 
Latin inscription in Gothic characters, the substance of which is 
repeated in Portuguese in the same characters, on the shaft of the 
column. Itreads: ‘“‘ From the beginning of the world there had elapsed 
6,684 years, and from the birth of Christ, 1,485, when the most exalted 
and most serene King, Don John the Second, of Portugal, ordered a 
column to be erected here by his knight, Diego Cano.’ Two similar 
columns from Punta Santa Maria, formerly Cape Santo A gostinho 
dated 1482, and from Cape Negro, were removed in 1891 to the Lisbon 
Museum. Emperor William has sent out to Cape Cross, to be erected 
on the spot from which the pillar was taken, an exact fac-simile of the 
monument, in polished dark gray granite, with, in addition, the arms 
of Germany and this inscription in German: “ By order of His Majesty 
the German Emperor and King of Prussia, William II, this was erected 
in 1894 in place of the original pillar, which had become weather-worn 
in the course of years.” — Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette. 





Mexican Onyx.— Some officers of the United States army in the 
war with Mexico noticed in a chapel of that country a rarely beautiful 
window made of thin translucent pieces of richly-colored stone. One 
of the officers brought home some pieces of the stone and left it with a 
jeweller of this city to be dressed and shaped, but being ordered to the 
frontier he went away without receiving the finished material back 
from the jeweller. This was the first of the stone seen in this country 
and it attracted no great attention. About thirty years later consider. 
able quantities of the material were exhibited as Mexican onyx at the 
Centennial exposition at Philadelphia. — Chicago Times. 





THE New Imrerta, Pavace, Bervin.— Emperor William has been 
obliged to suspend all the extensive building operations which he had 
undertaken in connection with the new palace at Berlin. The estimates 
of Court Architect Ihne are now shown to have been exceeded by 
several millions of marks. This state of affairs is not so much due to 
the incompetence of that functionary as to the emperor’s mania for 
decreeing costly alterations all the time, his purse being by no means 
commensurate with his extravagant notions of splendor and magnifi- 
cence, and the consequence is that his personal finances are in a much 
more critical condition than at any time since he ascended the throne 
— Chicago Record. " 





TraDE SymsBois on Tombstones. — It was for a long time usual in 
Scotland to place on a man’s tombstone the symbols of his trade. 
Especially was this the case at Dunblane, where, in the burial-ground of 
the abbey, it has been found that, of those tombstones which are from 
100 to 200 years old, about one-fourth are thus marked, the symbols 
being in low relief. A sugar-cane may be seen as showing the grave 
of a grocer; an axe and saw, with hammer and nails, occur on the 

ve of a carpenter; an awl and a hammer on that of a shoemaker. — 
Scottish Nights. 
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A Tosuvar Frame House anp iTs ADVANTAGES. — M. Caron, of 
Chamounix, has just built a most cae house, for which he claims, 
first, a constant temperature and incidentally strength; durability, 
comfort and beauty. The change of temperature in the valleys of this 
mountainous region is frequent and severe, and the building of such a 
house was prompted by the severity and instability of the climate. 
Mr. Caron first put up a frame of steel water-tubing, allowing continu- 
ous circulation to a stream of water. Around this frame, he put up his 
house in the ordinary way, the entire structure being a very pretty 
specimen of the early Italian Renaissance. The peculiarity is that all 
floors and ceilings are likewise crossed and recrossed by the water-pipes. 
The water, after passing through the horizontal tubes first, that is, 
under the floors and ceilings, passes through the vertical tubes until all 
have been gone through. Jn summer, spring water, fresh as is only the 
water of the snow-capped Alps, circulates .under pressure through 
the network of tubes, cools off the walls, and, after having run its 
course, flows off considerably warmer than when it entered. But in 
its course, it has absorbed much heat, which it carries away. During 
the long and severe winter, the water, entering through the basement, 
is fret heated to nearly 100 degrees, and then forced through the tub- 
ing. Of course, much of the heat is left all over the house, and at the 
outlet, the temperature of the water is about 40 degrees. The speed of 
the circulation of water can be regulated so as to allow the fixing of a 
certain temperature for the house, which is equal throughout. The 
house has been put to a practical test through the last eight months, 
and has stood the trial well. The builder claims for it cheapness, 
solidity and elasticity, giving it immunity against earthquakes. The 
house measures about 6,000 cubic yards and weighs 120 tons, or 36 
pounds per cubic yard inclosed. It is fireproof, having running water 
in every room, and fire can be drowned out in a remarkably short time. 
— La Nature. 





Tre Destruction OF THE CoLosseum. — Four hundred years after 
the time of Bede, the Colosseum was a fortress in the hands of one 
of the noble families who fought for the domination of Rome. In this, 
it shared the fate of all the larger buildings yet remaining from the 
antique time. Barons, with names like Frangipani, Orsini, Colonna, 
and so forth, strove for dismantled Rome like vultures fora corpse. In 
the Colosseum, the Frangipanian birds of prey had their lurking-place. 
All around them was a desert. Robert Guiscard’s Saracens had, at the 
appeal of Pope Gregory VII, stormed Rome and ravaged it with lance, 
the edge of the sword and fire. Then were the Aventine and the 
quarters between the Lateran and Esquiline seen to form one immense 
pyre. The walls of the Colosseum had withstood even the flames. But 
there came a power that they were powerless to defy — the power that 
had given them existence —the hand of man. Three hundred years 
ayain, and the Colosseum had become a stone-quarry. Now Rome 
again began to be adorned with splendid palaces, for which the old 
amphitheatre must give a great part of the building material. The 
fortress-like Palazzo di Venezia that lies at the opening of the Corso, 
the mighty Cancelleria, Bramante’s stately work, and the noble Pal- 
azzo Farneee, adorned with Michael Angelo’s renowned frieze, descend 
both in the body and the spirit from the Colosseum, for not only the 
latter’s blocks of travertine, but even something of its Roman style did 
they appropriate to themselves. — The Architect. 





How Lonpon County COUNCIL SUCCEEDS aS A CONTRACTOR. — The 
painting of the Hammersmith Bridge was a source of amusement to all 
who passed while the operation lasted. It was a fascinating spectacle 
for the building workman. It might have been an object-lesson de- 
vised with the intention of convincing him that when the contractor was 
abolished and all works were controlled by a County Council, then labor 
would become a pastime. The people of Hammersmith became anxious 
about their share in the experiment, but they were persuaded that the 
playing with colors would not be more costly to them than to remote 
parts of the metropolis. The estimated cost of the work was 1,0001., 
which was a very large sum for one bridge. ‘Then by mancuvring, 
5951. was voted for extra work. It was revealed on Tuesday that the 
expenditure was 2,186/. In 1888, the cost of the painting was 8oN. It 
is needless to say the bridges committee declared that no fault was 
attributable to anybody. But a great many experts could be produced 
who would maintain the contrary. Whether the men were to blame 
for enjoying themselves when an opportunity was given them to have 
a prospect of Thames scenery 1s an ethical question over which modern 
moralists will differ. It is evident, however, there must be no attempt 
at criticism of any extravagance over what is termed labor, for Mr. 
John Burns threatened to ‘‘ whip the Moderate Party hand and feet if 
they dared to go against labor and in favor of the contractor.’ — Tne 
Architect. 





Tit TRUTH ABOUT THE ‘ Scab.’’— I have felt, as a friend once said, 
that if 1 were to lead any crusade to-day, I should want to be the 
champion of unorganized labor. I have no quarrel with organized 
labor, but I cannot forget that, while a certain band of laborers is re- 
ceiving all the sympathy of the public and all the countenance of courts 
and legistators, there is a great body of workingmen, morc needy and 
far more friendless, whom these privileged ‘‘ knights of labor’’ treat 
only with abuse, and toward whose welfare the community at large 
seems absolutely indifferent. I cannot forget that there are hundreds 
of destitute workingmen in our city who are hooted and stoned for the 
crime of being willing to work. The epithet “scab” has become, in 
my ears, & title of honor, synonymous with pluck and patience. What 
American heart, unless dulled by long submission to such outrages, can 
help throbbing with indignation that hundreds of industrious workmen 
are subjected to violence and peril of their lives, simply because a priv- 
ileged class of laborers do not choose to have any competitors ? For 
the good name of Brooklyn, let one protest be heard, for this ignoble 
tyranny cannot but work degradation to the community which submits 
to it. — From a Sermon by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, of Brooklyn. 


THE STAIRCASE AT ARUNDEL CasTLg. — The Duke of Norfolk is so 
rich that he actually does not know what to do with his money, and it 
is supposed that to this must be attributed his extravagance in connec- 
tion with the great staircase which he has just built at Arundel Castle. 
It has been in course of erection for over two years, and is estimated to 
have cost him $325,000. Arundel is a superb old place of much histor- 
ical interest, but it possesses many sad associations even of modern 
times. — Marquise de Fontenoy in the Philadelphia Press. 





AN Earcy Wirt Brivcr.—One of the most unique bridges on 
record was a temporary affair made of wire, which spanned the river at 
Falls of Schuylkill, and was put up by Josiah White for the benefit of 
his employés. The permanent structure having been destroyed by the 
freshets of 1822, Mr. White, whose rolling-mills were on the western 
bank of the river, suspended wires from the upper windows of his mill 
to large trees on the opposite side. The wires hung in curves which 
supported other wires, which in turn supported a floor of boards 18 
inches wide. The-floor was, at least, 400 feet long, and had no inter- 
mediate support. No accidents resulted from its use, and many people 
came to the Falls to view it. — Philadelphia Record. 





THE Iscome MADE BY Povis pe CuavaNnnes. — Amid the turmoil 
and excitement of the resigning in Paris this week, one calm corner was 
found in which to give a banquet of honor to Pavis de Chavannes. 
His remarks upon his own art, and the aims and ideals which he has 
pursued from the outset are valuable and will be preserved as a part of 
the literature of the art of our times. But more general interest will 
be attracted by the statement that in thirty-six years of earnest and 
incessant labor his gross earnings amounted to $78,000, and when the cost 
of his studio, frames, materials, models and so on, is deducted from this, 
it leaves rather less than $1,000 a year, for, perhaps, the greatest of 
French artists. As some of his friends said, from the world’s point- 
of-view, he would have done better as a retail grocer. — N. Y. Times. 





BaLTIMORE AND Quio’s New Tusnev Orenrep. — The first regular 
train to make a trip through the new Belt Line tunnel, which is six 
miles long and cost the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company $7,000,- 
000, left Camden station shortly before noon February 1. it was the 
Philadelphia and New York fast freight train, to which a passenger-car 
was attached for the accommodation of a party of railroad and electri- 
cal experts. Work has been in progress upon it for more than four 
years, and its completion has been expected for a long time. It is ex- 
pected to have the electric apparatus in position by April 1, and the 
motors at work pulling trains through. After that time, no steam 
engines will be allowed to enter the underground passageway, which 
will be kept brilliantly lighted and clear from smoke. The tunnel will 
be of great value to the Baltimore & Ohio Company and to the travel- 
ling public, as the ferrying of trains avross the bay at Canton will be 
done away with, and passenger trains between Washington and New 
York will save from twenty to thirty minutes on their present schedule. 
— N.Y. Times. 





Frostep Grass. — A new sort of ornamental glass is now made in 
Paris by M. Bay, which he calls by the name of hoar-frost glass, 
“verre gitre,’ from the pattern upon it, which resembles the feathery 
forms traced by frost on the inside of windows in cold weather. ‘The 
process of making the glass is simple. The surface is first ground, 
either by the sand blast or by the ordinary method, and is then cov- 
ered by a sort of varnish. On being dried, either in the sun or by 
artificial heat, the varnish contracts strongly, taking with it particles 
of ylass to which it adheres; and as the contraction takes place along 
different lines, the pattern resembles very closely the branching crys- 
tals of frost-work. The pattern may be varied in character by chang: 
ing the thickness of the film of varnish. <A single coat gives a small 
delicate effect, while a thick film, formed by putting on two, three or 
more coats, contrasts so strongly as to produce a large and bold design. 
By using colored glass, a pattern in half tint may be made on the col- 
ored ground, and after decorating white glass, the back may be ailvered 
or gilded. — English Mechanics. 





Bic Gas-ENGINEs. — It is not long ago that a 50 or a 75 horse-power 
gas-engine was one of the big things in engineering, and was looked 
upon as a noteworthy achievement. How completely this state of 
affairs has been changed is perhaps best shown by the several recently 
published accounts of the power-plant of the Pantin Flour-mill, in 
France, which comprises a single-cylinder Simplex gas engine, rated st 
nothing less than 320 indicated horse-power. The brake horse-power 
is 260. The engine is worked by producer gas, and has been pointed 
to as an admirable illustration of the certainty with which the steam- 
engine is being displaced for various kinds of work, though slowly, 
perhaps, by other forms of motors. Now that this jump to a 320 
horse-power gas-engine has been made, and, apparently, with results 
of a most encouraging nature, an early step to still larger sizes seems 
more than probable, and it may not be long before we shall hear of the 
building of the 500 horse-power engine which Messrs. Matter & Co., of 
Rouen, the builders of the present Simplex engine, are holding in view. 
Messrs. Thwaite and Swineburne, in England, too, in agitating the 
subject of distributing electricity from the Midland coal districts direct 
to London, have contemplated the use of gas-engine units of 300 horse- 
power for a 10,000 horse- power station, so that the era of gas-engines of 
several hundred horse-power each would seem to be fairly ushered in. 
The Pantin Mills’ engine, as a result of a 194-hour test, showed a con- 
sumption of 1,043 pounds of coal per brake horse-power per hour. The 
consumption of jacket cooling water and water for the gas- producers 
and washer for the same test was found to be 58.3 pounds per horse- 
power per hour, or very much less than the best condensing steam- 
engines would use, though about double the quantity that would be 
required for the best non-condensing engines. — Cassier’s Magazine. 
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R. JOHN H. KELLOGG, a member of the Michigan 

State Board of Health, has written, in the form of a 

Report to the Board, a pamphlet of “ Practical Sugges- 
tions respecting the Ventilation of Buildings,” which contains 
an unusual amount of common-sense, and may be recommended 
to persons who wish to have the rudimentary principles of 
ventilation clearly explained to them. Architects will proba- 
bly find the rule which he gives for ascertaining the velocity, 
in feet per second, of the air in a ventilating shaft, by multi- 
plying the square root of the height, in feet, by the square root 
of the difference in temperature, in Fahrenheit degrees, be- 


tween the air inside the shaft and the external atmosphere, | 
and dividing the product by four, rather too simple for their | 


use; but it is at least better than nothing; and Dr. Kellogg 
has probably done well in adapting his rules, by extreme sim- 
plicity, to the comprehension of readers to whom the whole 
idea, that ventilation consists in moving a given amount of air, 
at a specified rate, through openings of suitable size, by means 
of certain measurable forces, and not in providing handsome 
register-fronts, or signing contracts under “ guaranties ’’ with 
the local tinman, will be somewhat startling. 


N regard to the use of fans for ventilation, Dr. Kellogg’s 

experience, and the conclusions which he draws from it, 

agree exactly with those of most architects. He says, em- 
phatically, ‘I have visited many large institutions, provided 
with large ventilating fans, and have never yet found one in 
which the apparatus was in constant operation. In many cases 
it had not been in service for years, and was not in running 
order.” He goes on to describe a large hospital, which he 
once inspected, the entire air-supply of which was brought 
through a duct in which a fan was placed. The duct, outside 
of the fan, was eight feet in diameter, which would have been 
just about large enough to supply the hospital with air at a 
moderate velocity. On the house side of the fan, the conduit 
was contracted to about four square feet in sectional area,*or 
about one-twelfth of its size outside. Of course, it had been 
calculated that the fan, drawing the air at moderate speed from 
the duct outside, would discharge it into the house-pipes with a 
velocity great enough to make up for the decrease in section of 
the current; but, in point of fact, the fan had, on account 
of the expense of running it, never been in operation since the 
opening-day, three years before; and the entire air-supply for 
the hospital, which was filled with patients, had ever since 
crept, as best it could, through this tiny hole, obstructed, more- 
over, by the idle and useless fan. In consequence of such 
observations as this, Dr. Kellogg, while acknowledging the 
value, and even necessity, of mechanical appliances for pro- 














_ ducing currents of air in ventilation, says that, “it is certainly 
_ unwise to so plan the ventilating system of a large building as 


to make the inmates absolutely dependent upon the efficient 
working of an apparatus of this sort’’; and we are sure that 
every architect of experience will agree with him. 


York which requires that all cut-stone used in public 
work shall be dressed in the city. 


| A CURIOUS effect has been produced by the law of New 


It will be remembered 


that this statute led to serious trouble in the case of certain 


paving-work, followed by the abandonment of the undertaking 


_ by the contractor; and it has come up again in the deliberations 


of the Rapid-Transit Commission. ‘This Commission would 
naturally award contracts for an enormous amount of cut-stone 


_work, for its arches and tunnels; but the Engineer to the 


Board, Mr. Parsons, reported that under, the statute, all such 
work must be executed in the city, upon rough blocks, brought 
in from the quarry. The cost of the work, under the condi- 
tion existing in New York, would be far greater than if done 
outside. As architects know, the workmen at the quarries, 
where stone for engineering work is generally cut, learn by 
experience how their stone can best be handled, and do it 
far better and more rapidly than men unaccustomed to it; 
while, by cutting at the quarries, the cost of freight and 
handling on the extra weight of the rough blocks over the 
finished work is saved, and the necessity for hiring costly city 
land for a stone-cutting yard is obviated. For these reasons, 
Mr. Parsons expressed the opinion that cut-stone for the Rapid- 
Transit work would, under the present law, cost twice as much 
as under normal conditions; and that it must be dispensed 
with, its place being supplied with brick, iron and concrete. 
By doing so, as he said, ‘the construction would lose the 
benefit of an excellent material,” and, he added, “the stone- 
handling workmen iu the city would lose the benefit of work- 
ing upon the construction.” ‘The Rapid-Transit Commissioners, 
upon this presentation of the subject, immediately drew up an 
earnest request to the Legislature to have the statute in 
question repealed, and forwarded it to Albany, where it is to 
be hoped that it may do some good. 





HE whole subject of the effects of trade-union schemes, of 
the sort represented by the New York stone-cutting stat- 
ute, in destroying the industries in whose interest they are 

supposed to be concocted, and in depriving of employment the 
men who seek by such means to gain an unfair advantage over 
others, is of great importance, and urgently needs to be illus- 
trated by reliable statistics. The union magnates object to the 
gathering of any information on the matter, and, for some 


reason, the published reports of State Labor Commissions are 


generally silent about it, contenting themselves with pointing 
out the rise, from year to year, of the regular rate of wages in 
particular trades; but here and there the fact is noted that, 
under the modern system of combinations to raise wages by 
force, while the daily pay of a workman in the organized trades 
is high, and is constantly growing higher, the number of days 
during the year in which he is sure of obtaining employment 
is, in this country, comparatively small, and appears to be 
growing smaller; so that the average: yearly income of a man 
belonging to one of the trades whose union schedule of wages 
is pointed at with pride by organizers, and socialist philos- 
ophers, and other inconsiderate persons, is often less than that 
of the despised laborers, who have no trade organization, and 
no union schedule of wages. In Milwaukee, as our réaders 
will remember, the average yearly income of a large number 
of journeymen carpenters who were intelligent enough to 
answer clearly the circular of questions distributed by the State 
Labor Commission was only five hundred dollars, and many of 
them earned a part of this by doing other work during their 
leisure time ; yet they received, when they were employed in 
their regular business, the schedule wages, varying from three 
dollars a day upward. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
each one of these carpenters, if he wishes to have any work 
done in his own house by a bricklayer, or » member of some 
other organized trade, must, although his own income, taking 
the year through, is only a dollar and sixty cents a day, 
pay the bricklayer three dollars a day for what he does, although 
the bricklayer himself, after his work is done, has to spend an 
equal number of days in idleness. Moreover, while he and the 
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he continues, “that the federation ticket is abolished” ; 
and he says, “I am sure, with a little encouragement, and a 
firm promise of protection, with good faith, at least fifty per 
cent of the members will be only too glad to escape from the 
clutches of their unions.” We commend this letter to those 
who think that the system under which an English or Ameri- 
can workman cannot earn a living in any large city without 
showing a ticket, purchased by the sale of his liberty to a 
scheming gang of tyrants, is an evidence of social prog- 
ress; and who imagine that there is something novel and 
‘valuable in the floods of drivel about the “ Living Wage,” the 
‘Organization of Labor against Concentrated Wealth,” and 
so on, which are just now poured out upon the world. ‘There 
are indications that the deluge is diminishing, and that the 
“scab,” that is, the true-hearted Anglo-Saxon, who wishes to 
earn a living for himself and his family in such honest way as 
he pleases, without swearing allegiance to walking-delegates, 
is about to reappear as a human being entitled to some legal 
rights. Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, has already given official 
expression to an idea of this sort, and the sadness with which the 
distinguished Mr. Sovereign spoke the other day of the “ greed 
of capital,” and the necessity that workingmen should “ stand 
shoulder to shoulder” in the “ great contest’ which, as he 
predicted, would occur within twelve months, indicates that the 
agitators are getting nervous about their grip on their dupes. 





















































carpenter are waiting for a new job, both of them are living in 
houses built at the three-dollars-a-day rate, and are paying rent 
accordingly ; so that the net result of the system is that the 
people who imagine that they are profiting by it are really pay- 
ing double price for everything that they have done for them, 
and for everything that they consume into the making of 
which organized labor enters, while they receive only single 
price for their own work. 


N fact, the man who earns, the year through, a dollar and 
sixty cents a day, and has to pay three dollars a day for all 
the work that other men, as poor as himself, do for him, 

would be far better off, in most cases, without the union 
schedule. There is no doubt that the organized trades have 
forced the price of labor so high that people cannot afford to 
buy it. The vast majority of the inhabitants of this country 
are poor. They manage to make both ends meet at the end 
of the year, but that is about all, and when the Milwaukee 
carpenter, who is a very good type of our population, finds 
that houses built with three-dollar labor cost too much for 
a dollar and sixty-cent income, and hires rooms in a tene- 
ment-house instead, it is safe to say that many thousands of 
his fellow-citizens have the same experience; with the inevit- 
able consequences that the demand for houses slackens, employ- 
ment for carpenters falls off, and our friend’s annual income 
is still further diminished. ‘The unions meet this phenomenon 
with characteristic wisdom. ‘If there is not work enough for 
the carpenters to do,” they say, ‘“‘every union man, when 
employed, must dawdle about his work as long as possible, to 
make it last, and compel the employment of additional men 
to get it done at all.” ‘This mandate is obeyed, and the labor 
cost of houses counts up higher than ever. More people find 
that they cannot afford to have houses of their own, and the 
demand for them slackens again, throwing more men out of 
employment. How long this process of increasing wages, 80 
to speak, at the spigot, and reducing employment at the bung, 
will go on until it culminates in the millennium of the * uni- 
versal strike,” only the socialists can say; but it is safe to 
predict that, sooner or later, the incomes of workingmen will 
be fixed, not by walking-delegates, nor by considerations of the 
Living Wage, or the Dignity of Labor, or the Greed of 
Capital, but by a system in which constancy of employment 
shall be an important factor. Under such a system, while 
nominal wages in the building-trades would probably be lower, 
actual incomes would be larger, and the cost of living less; for 
a carpenter, finding that he could hire a bricklayer to work a 
day for him for what he could himself earn in an average day, 
instead of twice as much, would find many a job of masonry 
that he would like to have done about his house; and the 
bricklayer, being in precisely the same case, would indulge 
himself in having occasional jobs of carpentry done about his 
own residence; and, as these two represent practically the 
whole community, the average mechanic’s yearly income would 
rise to something like the normal standard. That it is now far 
below that is shown by the fact that many thousands of 
mechanics, — masons, carpenters, glass-workers and others, 
have left the country within the last few years, and have gone, 
not only to England and Scotland, where wages are compara- 
tively high, but to France, Belgium and Holland, where they 
are low, but where employment is so constant, and the cost of 
living so small, that they find themselves more comfortable, 
and even more prosperous, than here. 


EXICO is to have its first International Exhibition in 
NM the year 1896. The plot of ground set apart for the 

exhibition buildings covers an area of six hundred acres, 
and is situated in the suburbs of the city of Mexico, and ac- 
cessible from the city by several lines of street-cars. The 
Mexican Government will award medals and diplomas, ip 
accordance with the decision of international juries, and will 
extend the usual privileges, in the way of allowing goods for 
exhibition to enter in bond, and in reducing, so far as possible, 
rates of freight. The Exhibition will open April 2, 1896, and 
continue at least six months. Persons interested may obtain 
further particulars from A. K. Coney, Consul-General of 
Mexico, 604 Clay Street, San Francisco, California. 


HE American Prize competition at the Paris School of 

Fine Arts this year attracted, as usual, few competitors, 

French students considering, not without reason, that the 
money value of it does not quite compensate the loss of the time 
devoted to it, in view of the fact that it does not, like the 
regular prizes, count toward promotion in the School. There 
were four competitors, and the prize was awarded to M. 
Perret, pupil of M. Ginain. The programme was a tolerably 
difficult one, the subject being a circus, with galleries and 
dependencies. 


A VERY peculiar material, under the name of “ Kunst- 


patents of Herr Karl Koester, of Cologne. This material 
is composed principally of infusorial earth, which is mixed with 
various binding and coloring materials, and spread in layers 
over a wooden core. When the mass is dry, it is cut into 
sheets or blocks, and, if the layers have been differently col- 
ored, their irregular section presents an effect resembling that 
of figured wood. In the manufactory, where it is important to 
save time, a machine is arranged, by which two wooden posts, 
thirteen feet high, and set about five feet apart, are made to 
revolve about a vertical axis. Each post has twenty-four 
horizontal branches radiating from it; and the branches, as 
well as the posts, revolve easily about their own axes. In the 
process of manufacture, the horizontal branches are first cov- 
ered with paper, to prevent the composition from sticking to 
them, and then painted with the mixture of infusorial earth, 
coloring matter and gum. The branches attached to one of the 
posts are first painted, with one coat, and the machine is then 
revolved, so as to bring the other post near the operator. By 
the time the branches of the second post are coated, those 
of the first post are dry, and ready to be revolved into position 
for a second coat. In this way, the painting goes on continu- 
ously, until the branches are loaded with a coat of composition 
nine or ten inches thick. The color of the coats is made alter- 
nately dark and light, and the thickness of the stratum is 
varied, so as to imitate the varying thickness of the annual 
rings ina tree. When all is thoroughly dry, the cylinders of 
composition are slipped off their wooden cores, and sawed or 
cut into veneers, which are said to bear a deceptive resem- 
blance to those of real wood. 


workman, who signs himself “A Member of a non-Fed- 

erated Union,” and speaks with much satisfaction of the 
recent action of the London master-builders, in giving notice 
that ‘“‘no workman shall in future be placed under any disability 
by reason of either belonging or not belonging to a union.” 
‘‘T am pleased,” he says, “that the master-builders have at last 
taken action against the tyranny of trades-unions. At the 
present time, a workman goes to work at a shop or job in 
the building-trade; he is asked for the federation ticket; if 
he has not got one, he is told he will have to get one, and that 
if he does not consent to do this, in a few hours every man will 
strike against him, and the result is he is discharged. The labor- 
ers will refuse to wait upon a non-federated workman, and it 
has often occurred that a laborer has refused to fetch a carpen- 
ter a handful of nails unless he showed a federation ticket — 
in fact, it is almost impossible to get a job without it. It is in 
this way men are forced into the unions.” ‘It is high time,” 


A RECENT number of the Buzlder contains a letter from a 


fournier,” or Artificial Veneer, is made in Germany, under. 
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HINTS TO ART STUDENTS 
ABROAD. — II. 


ON TRAVELLING 
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O get the most good out of a trip, one should be prepared to work 
in all sorts of ways — to make measured drawings, sketches, color- 
notes, squeezes, rubbings, sections with the lead; to study from 

plates and make T-square sketches, scratch-book notes, photographic 
notes and memory sketches. 

Travelling students are apt to place too much value on perspec- 
tive sketches. (Good ones make a nice showing on returning home, 
but they are of little value to any one but the maker. It is usually 
possible to find photographs of the things over which one spends so 
many hours making pretty sketches. But sketches do have a certain 
value in teaching rendering and encourage the habit of observing 
closely the. effect of light and shade. 

Beautiful pencil sketches may be made on English metallic paper 
by simply drawing the shadows on carving in full sunshine: colored 
papers are very useful to gain quick effects with the use of Chinese- 
white. A pad of Whatman water-color paper, imperial size, is 
much better to work on than a small cramped little book; and it 
may be used as a drawing-board, thus diminishing the number of 
articles tocarry. The T-square will run along the edge of the block 
well enough for sketches, but it is better to carry a straight-edge to 
clamp on the edge of the block with thumb-screws for the square 
to work on. IIave a canvas bag made with a flap in which to carry 

*the block. It will keep out the dirt and dust of travel and be of 
great service. 

Sometimes valuable color notes are to be had in crowded buildings 
where it is not convenient to sit down and make a large study. For 
such cases, a small pocket water-color block will be very useful. 
There is a small vest-pocket water-color box carrying six colors, 
which may be set over the thumb, a water-bottle attached, and with it 
one can stand unobserved in a corner and get color notes which other- 
wise must be passed by. In studying fresco-painting, tempera is 
very useful. It is mixed up with water and applied to paper, but 
may be worked over in the manner of oils, a great advantage in 
making studies. 

The chambre éclaire is invaluable as an aid to drawing, in block- 
ing out water-colors. It will enable one to make a drawing in an 
hour which otherwise would require all day. It is an instrument 
little known outside of Paris, but is much in use there among archi- 
tects. It consists of a prism mounted on a telescoping leg which 
may be fastened to the drawing-board. The eye looks through the 
prism and sees the building reflected on the paper; all that remains to 
do is to trace this outline. It does not teach one to draw, but it does 
save time, and produces better drawings than can be made without 
it. The best place to buy them is of Cevalier, on the Seine, near 
the Pont Neuf, Paris. Only those with the best prisms are of any 
use: such a one, with two adjustments only, can be had for sixty-five 
francs. The table which is necessary for its use costs fifteen francs 
additional, that is a total cost of sixteen dollars. In buying a table, be 
sure and get one with sliding-legs which can be taken off the head and 
packed flat. 

One of the very best ways to study, and one which has verv direct 
tangible results is by the aid of printed plates. Take such a book as 
Letarouilly’s “ Edifices de Rome Moderne.” Go to the buildings 
themselves and compare the drawing with the building; see what 
drawings on paper really mean when executed; mark up the plate; 








1Continued from No. 999, page 72. 


note the proportion of masses, the size of ornament, the relative pro- 
portion of openings and wall-spaces, the effect of color and texture 
and the use of material. Make suggestions for better ornament, pro- 
portion, etc., and then go home and make a new design with all the 
improvements you have noted. 

he reverse of this method is, to sit down in front of the building 
with T-square and triangle and translate the perspective build- 
ing back onto paper in elevation. 

hese two methods will aid one to tell from a drawing how the 
building will actually look when executed. It will give an idea of 
the scale of ornament. Ifa cornice looks just the right size ona 
certain building, the plate will tell you just how hith that is. The 
T-square sketch is very valuable in cultivating the sense of propor- 
tion. Draw to scale such parts of the sketch as can be easily 
measured and put-in the remainder in proportion, and make these 
sketches at the scale at which you are used to working in the office. 
They will be of immense advantage in giving you a sense of absolute 
scale. 

There is such a thing as “absolute scale” and scale is not simply 
proportion. A drawing might be made in good proportion and the 
building look well if executed a thousand feet long, and yet lose all 
its effectiveness if executed but one hundred feet in length, the rela- 
tive proportions of the parts remaining the same. It is a fact that 
certain designs, which look well on paper, will not look well in exe- 
cution, except at a large scale. Therefore, it is valuable in making 
a sketch to put on it some of the measurements; and freehand 
sketches with measurements marked on them have a value in giving 
absolute scale. 

The back of a photograph is a very convenient place on which to 
make notes of the building itself, in regard to color, material, sug- 
gested changes, etc., and will be very useful in recalling the building 
to memory. 

Measuring buildings and drawing them out to scale is solid archi- 
tectural work and nothing else can take its place. It gives a realiza- 
tion of the actual size and appearance of things, and brings to 
notice the stone-jointing, sections of mouldings, vaulting, roofing and 
construction in general. Measured work must be done very accu- 
rately, or else the results have no more value than approximate 
measures on sketches. 

The drawing should be made exactly as the building exists, with- 
out any change or improvement, or else the drawing will lose a creat 
deal of its value as a basis for study. Many of Letarouilly’s are 
nearly valueless as data for study because he has improved on the 
original and thus his drawing does not represent the building as it 
actually exists. 

A good method of measuring buildings is to measure first the gen- 
eral dimensions and block-out the building on paper at a small scale, 
then measure up windows, columns, etc., and set off full-size 
sections of all the mouldings with a strip of thin lead, such as may be 
had at any wholesale lead store: only the thinnest sheet-lead will 
work, as the thicker leads are too stiff to bend. The large final 
drawings can then be made away from the building. It is important 
to draw out the building completely at a small scale, however, as it 
is very annoying when making the final drawing far away from the 
building to find that some important dimension has been forgotten. 

The ordinary tape stretches so much in long dimensions that it is 
inaccurate. It is best to get a tape with a metallic strip in it, and it 
should be at least fifty feet long in order to take dimensions over all, 
which is much more accurate than measuring with a short tape from 
point to point. 

The metric system is very convenient, but it is better for Ameri- 
can students to use the English measure that they will have to use in 
practice, and take the tape over with them, for it is difficult to find 
them on the Continent. A sliding measuring-rod is nearly indis- 
pensable and it will be most convenient to carry if it folds up to the 
length of the imperial drawing pad. Two large triangles are very 
useful in getting the projection of mouldings, as they can be held to- 
gether to form a right angle. 

Vertical heights can be obtained with a plumb-line, which will nut 
stretch, by lowering it down and then measuring the line on the tape. 
The projection of cornices may be obtained by lowering the bob to 
the ground and measuring from the foot of the building the distance 
at which it strikes. 

Drawings of carving, spacing of egg-and-dart, etc., may be very 
neatly obtained by attaching a sheet of paper, such as is used for 
newspapers, over the carving with pellets of shoe-makers’ wax and 
then rubbing the paper with blue chalk or black heel-ball (such as 
shoe-makers use on the heels of shoes), which thus marks all the 
high points of the carving on the paper. A large pair of wooden 
calipers to take diameters, spacing of carving, etc., completes the 
outfit. 

Modelling in wax is one of the very best ways to study carving. 
It requires close observation, and gives a realization of projection 
that cannot be obtained from drawings on paper. There is a wax 
made that does not dry up, and can be used indefinitely. Of course, 
the value of this method lies in the making of the model and not in the 
model itself. The value of studying carving with wax is not simply 
to gain an exact knowledge of certain carving so that it could be 
exactly reproduced, but to gain a knowledge of line, modelling and 
relief that will give freedom in design. 

Squeezes can be made of carving in low relief with ordinary blank 
newspaper paper. The paper is first soaked, the surface of the 
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Carving wetted, and the paper then pressed into the carving with a 
very soft brush, such as house-painters use. The paper is allowed 
to dry on the stone and will then retain its shape. If the carving is 
in high relief, it tears the paper. 

Very handsome rubbings of incised carvings, such as Roman let- 
tering and some of the medieval metal designs let into the stone, 
can be made on thick tissue paper, or newspaper, with a ball of cot- 
ton dipped in ordinary powdered graphite; some very handsome 
work of this kind can be seen in the Trocadéro Museum, Paris. 

Competition memory-sketches are good fun and teach accurate 
observation : Several students go to a building and study it for, say, 
ten minutes. On returning to the “ atelier,” each one sketches out the 
building from memory, and then the sketches are compared. It isa 
very good exercise for the memory and adds to one’s familiarity with 
good buildings. 

Always carry in your jacket a rough sketch-book, not for pretty 
sketches, nor for things that would make nice sketches, but for ideas, 
suggestions, notes, hasty scratches. These little books will be a 
memorandum of many ideas that would otherwise have been for- 
gotten, and will prove to be a mine of suggestions. 

The camera is not so valuable as students are apt to imagine. It 
is usually possible to obtain photographs of all the best things, and 
very cheaply in Italy, where they cost but one dollar a dozen for the 
best. The camera adds a great deal to the size of one’s outfit, and 
the photographs are not apt to be so good as those of a professional 
who has the opportunity to choose his time for photographing. 

As acriterion of work abroad, a model for draughtsmen and a 
suggestion as to what kind of drawings are valuable on returning 
home, study Kinross’s “ Jtalian Details,” and Mr. Prentice’s  Renais- 
sance Architecture in Spain.” 

But remember that it is possible to do too much work. One’s 
mind should not always be on the drawing-board. Go, live in the 
shadow of some great building. Make familiar acquaintance with it. 
See it in the early morning when the sun first gilds its highest pin- 
nacles, in the heat of the day when it glares back at the sun, at eve- 
ning when its long shadows creep across the green, and in the gloom 
of night when it stands a mysterious block against the sky. Drink 
in its inspiration, learn its lesson, and open your heart to nobler 
things than feet and inches, and drawing-paper and pencils. 


J. W. CASE. 
(To be continued.) 


THE INFLUENCES AGAINST THE McKAIG BILL? 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :— 


I feel very much embarrassed at being called upon to speak to you 
to-night; I could not do it at all, were it not that I have a fairly 
good excuse. 

Circumstances have enabled me to learn much about prevailing 
conditions in matters regarding our Federal architecture, which may 
be of interest to you. As artists, we all feel and know that our pub- 
lie buildings are a disgrace, and we are especially interested in 
improving and raising the artistic standard of this work and, from 
our standpoint, this seems a perfectly simple matter. We have the 
architects with the required ability ; we have the opportunity staring 
us in the face — and what we desire is to bring the two together. 

We all know how easy it would be to select — as Mr. Burnham 
did in the case of the World’s Fair — an artist for each building ; 
and we also know what the result would be: we have had this ob- 
ject-lesson; but, as artists, we should want and do want even more 
than this. With these new opportunities, we want to create new 
incentives. We want to improve the opportunity, and we want the 
opportunity to improve us. Those men, whose ability is known, 
want these opportunities of studying ; those men whose ability has 
not yet been recognized want the opportunity of displaying their 
ability ; and it 1s undoubtedly true that if the architects are ever 
called upon to do this work, it will be essential for ultimate success, 
that the greatest possible number of artists be called upon to com- 
pete. The result must be an absolute test of merit, in which honor 
and distinction can be gained by many an earnest student. 

No architect can have a higher ambition, than to successfully 
design and execute a public monument, and it is my belief that noth- 
ing could be more educational or more improving to the profession 
at large in this country, than this opportunity to study monumental 
architecture. ‘Twenty-two-story buildings are expensive and quite 
elevated, but not at all elevating. 

This side of the issue we architects, I believe, fully appreciate, and 
I also believe that the public understand it. The appreciation of the 
masses of our people for the true merit of a work of art is not yet 
fully developed — out though our citizens have given the matter 
little or no thought, they are invariably aroused to a full sense of our 
misfortune as soon as the matter is called to their attention and 
understood by them; and it seems to me, therefore, with such ex- 
perience as I have had with this question, that we are all agreed as 
to this side of the issue. 

The bill known as the McKaig Bill, in which the architects are 
interested, provides, with this end in view, for the appointing by the 
President, with the approval of the Senate, of a Commission of three 
architects to prepare programmes, conduct competitions, and select 
an architect. This is the principle involved in the bill, the rest of 
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which refers to the details and the conditions under which this Com- 
mission will hold office and fulfil its duties. 

What then prevents the maturing of our schemes? To this I will 
say that it is the other side of the question — for this, like all other 
questions, has two sides — namely: the present methods, which must 
be abolished, destroyed, buried, before we can have our way. The 
present system is beyond description, and beneath contempt. 
Ihe position of Supervising Architect has nothing in it to attract 
adecent man. ‘The smallness of the salary is looked upon as the 
main obstacle ; were it possible for a man to take the position, and 
to acquire distinction and honor thereby, the salary would count for 
nothing — but the Supervising Architect is a mere clerk, appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and discharged by him at will. 
He takes the office for a short period; he cannot, in designing, 
anticipate the completion of any portion of his work under his own 
administration. The task which is given him is beyond the physical 
ability of anyoneman. ‘The assistants, with whom he is furnished, are 
selected through political influence or under Civil Service rules, and so 
far as the technical work, at least, is concerned, I fail to see how a 
competent assistant can be obtained under Civil Service rules. You 
can pick out the best man amongst a lot of candidates, but the whole 
lot of candidates, in this case, are unfit for the positions, because the 
men with ability are not attracted to this kind of work, and will not 
submit to this kind of test. Intrenched in the office under Civil 
Service rules and by political backing, these employés are absolutely 
beyond the control of any one. - When discharged for inefficiency or 
misbehavior, they find their way back to the Department — not once, 
but as often as they choose. 

The work itself is scattered over the entire United States, and is 
absolutely beyond the control of any one man. ‘The superintendents 
and clerks-of-the-works who direct the work, are political heelers, 
not even under Civil Service rules. The Supervising Architect 
does not select them, never sees them and has no control over them. 
A few inspectors, also of the same general stripe, travel round and 
inspect one building after another. 

Now, supposing that the Supervising Architect had his own way, 
had absolute authority, could select his own men, and could, in every 
particular, conduct the business of the Government as he would his 
own private business — no man can sit in Washington and success- 
fully design 115 buildings scattered all over the United States, with- 
out ever seeing the spot upon which a building is to be erected, 
without coming in contact with the conditions which the building 
must meet, and with the people for whom it is built. He cannot ad- 
minister and direct this business and design at the same time. If 
some one else were to administer it for him, even then it would be 
pee for him to do justice to the artistic requirements of the 
work. 

Mr. Vest claims that no position is too big for one man; if he 
refers to a man’s executive ability, he is probably right, but in this 
case, it is a matter of creative ability, work which has its limitations, 
and which cannot be delegated. 

To summarize therefore: You have conditions which no man 
could approve sufficiently to make it worth attempting, or to satisfy 
any of us. This is, therefore, brieily, the other side of the question. 
It would seem to you and to me, and to most people, just as easily 
disposed of as the former side ; but in this conclusion, you lose sight 
of the fact that 150 employés, with their political backing, and a 
hundred more superintendents, with their political backing, are fight-, 
ing as hard as we are — with a whole horde of politicians throughout 
the country back of them —to maintain the present system, which is 
their bread and butter. When we look at it from this standpoint, 
we can hardly blame them for doing so; but we must blame the 
politician for making it possible for them to do so, and the politician, 
therefore, is the man we want to get at. 

Have you ever met a politician? Have you ever spent three 
weeks in Washington lobbying amongst the politicians? ‘They are 
the nicest, pleasantest, most affable, most interested, most public- 
spirited lot of men that you ever met. They will promise you any- 
thing and everything. But did you ever get anything out of them ? 

When I was in Washington in the interests of the McKaig Bill, a 
whole delegation — not of architects, but of politicians — was also 
in Washington working the Chicago Post-office racket. The Post- 
master, Mr. Hessing, headed this delegation. Some of us asked Mr. 
Hessing, one evening, what hope he had for his bill, and here is a 
politician’s opinion of politicians: he replied that he could not tell, 
but that he still believed, after his Washington experiences, that all 
men were not liars. 

Now, gentlemen, our work brought us together, and our success 
depended on the same people. Our bills were before the same Com- 
mittees — Public Buildings and Grounds— with Mr. Bankhead in 
the House, and Mr. Vest in the Senate, as chairmen. We wanted 
the ““MckKaig Bill,” a purely common-sense, administrative measure 
which asked for no money or appropriation of any kind. Mr. Hess- 
ing wanted $4,000,000 to build a new post-office. We were riding 
a hobby, Mr. Hessing, a “merry-go-round.” We had to ride our 
hobby alone; he had room for everybody ; he won and we lost. 

As you know, we have never had the opportunity of testing the 
sincerity of the almost universal promises that were made to us by 
every man who had a vote. We are living under the impression 
that if Mr. Bankhead and Mr. Vest had not opposed us, our bill 
would have passed by a unanimous vote. Now, some of these 
politicians have come to us frankly and in all sincerity, and said, 
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“We want to help you, but Mr. X who is opposed to your bill, 
makes a good many objections.”’” In this way we hear of some of the 
weapons with which the present employés are fighting us — through 
the politicians. 

Most of the objections are easily answered, and are really either 
absurd, or the result of ignorance of the subject — as, for instance, 
the fact that under such an arrangement the Government loses con- 
trol of the work. It is absolutely within the power of the Govern- 
ment to make arrangements to suit itself —the only thing which our 
bill makes compulsory being the employment of the successful 
architect at the usual terms in private practice. Other such objec- 
tions are made. ‘The principal objections, however, are more serious 
— they touch our motives. 

They claim, for instance, that it is a big “job ” for the architects, 
and so it is, but it will be an honest job. The man from the Far 
West never heard of 5¢/, being paid to an architect. Why, in his 
part of the country, they tumble over each other to do the work for 
nothing. Mr. Vest thinks that the way he would build a house 
would be to advertise the fact in the papers, and hire an architect 
just as he hires a cook. 

An architect friend once told me that a client had objected to 
paying him 54, on the ground that no end of men were willing to do 
the work for half that amount: my friend told him that if he would 
allow him to do the work in the same way, he would pay him:2}¢/, 
for the job. — 

The truth is, and I am not committing a breach of confidence nor 
disclosing a State secret, when I state that the work completed and 
paid for in the course of one year, under the present system, amounts 
in round numbers to a little over $3,000,000, and that it costs from 
$200,000 to $220,000 to run the Supervising Architect’s office; and 
mind you, this includes no rent or other incidentals, but practically 
only clerk hire. Of this $200,000, $4,500 only is paid to the Super- 
vising Architect. Under the bill which we propose, it is admitted, 
even by our opponents, that the buildings would cost from 257, to 
30° less, so that the same work, which is now costing over 
$3,000,000, would only cost about $2,000,000 per annum. 

The commission of the architects on the $2,000,000 would be 
$100,000. The cost of the clerks-of-the-works, and the superintend- 
ents would add to this amount; but the net saving to the Govern- 
ment in the cost of the buildings proper would warrant the paying of 
a commission of 10¢, to the architects. ‘The result to the Govern- 
ment in the character of the work would warrant the paying of 
almost the entire difference to the architects, instead of which, the 
commissions paid to the architects will not only be much less, but 
they expect to make a profit out of it. So that, instead of paying 
100°j, for elbow-grease, the Government will be paying at least 50°/ 
for brains, as against nothing now. The buildings will be built so 
much more rapidly, that the saving will also include interest on the 
cost of land and building, rent for temporary quarters, salary 
of superintendents, and so much, in fact, that it is absurd to talk 
about it. The time that it takes to complete a building under the 
present system has no relation to the work to be accomplished, but 
is established by the length of time that the superintendents wish to 
remain unemployed and to draw salaries. 

Another quibble is the fact that the architects will receive some of 
the political prestige and patronage. - Why not, if it will result in the 
employing of competent men, and the use of a greater variety of 
materials ? Local dealers and local materials, which can then be 
investigated by local architects, will be given an opportunity, and 
this will remove the power from Washington where it is central- 
ized, and where a few greedy selfish material-men, with a political 
pull and influence, have it in their power to control the situation. 

The man who sits in Washington is practically in the position of 
Government physician who would prescribe the same medicine for 
every sick Government employé throughout the country. We want 
our own doctors, and a greater variety of medicine. 

In the case of the Chicago Post-office — to show how the evil begins 
at the very root— Mr. Hessing handed me a document, which he 
told me had been prepared by his “ topogropher ”; I was somewhat 
puzzled until I read the document, and what do you suppose it was? 
It was the programme for the future $4,000,000 Chicago Post-office, 
conceived and elaborated by the postmaster and his employés; 
the result of the experience which they had acquired during a few 
months of office-holding — and this programme states that the build- 
ing shall cover the entire lot; no approaches — no art outside the 
building; that it shall have an interior court; that the building shall 
be 70 feet wide — 50 feet for the Post-office; twenty feet for a fringe 
all around for the public; it establishes the number and _ height 
of the stories — practically the character of the building. It is on 
this programme that the Committees of the House and of the Senate 
make the appropriation of $4,000,000 and practically fix the result. 
The Supervising Architect can hardly touch the programme without 
raising the ire of the entire political horde. 

I cannot elaborate on this subject, or I would enter into the 
question of selection of sites and other points of importance, but I 
merely wish to point out to you that the opposition which we must 
overcome is of a purely practical kind, and that we want to turn the 
tables on these people. Against the influence of two or three 
hundred employés and a few selfish contractors and manufacturers, 
we must arouse the interest of two or three hundred thousand 
material-men, builders, manufacturers and citizens, and bring their 
political influence into line on our side of the fight, and make them 





realize that, with our bill, each locality will have its own opportunity, 
that what we want is that each and every building shall be the out- 
growth of the locality, and that it is to every citizen's interest to 
help us, not only to elevate our art, but to promote their own busi- 
ness interests, and eventually elevate civic pride which, at the 
present date, is at the lowest ebb throughout almost the entire 
country. 





THE LOCOMOTIVE “GENERAL” AND TITE ANDREWS 
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a » ~') The story of which 
this locomotive was 
the central figure 
is told as follows: 

The “ Andrews Raiders ” consisted of twenty-one Federal scouts 
selected from the 21st and 33d Ohio Regiments, and sent in disguise 
within the Confederate lines, under the leadership of J. J. Andrews, 
of Kentucky. 

The object was to capture a train on the Western & Atlantic 
Railroad, the State Railroad of Georgia, and burn the bridges be- 
tween Atlanta and Chattanooga, thereby severing communication 
between the source of reinforcements and supplies, and the actual 
seat of war inthe State of Tennessee. Atlanta was the heart and 
Chattanooga was the castle of the Confederacy. No railroad, save 
the Western & Atlantic, connected the two. This was the main 
artery of intercommunication between the Gulf States and the armies 
of Beauregard at Corinth, and Stonewall Jackson in Virginia. To 
cripple, even temporarily, this line of road, would practically cut the 
Confederacy in two. Mitchell's forces, acting in concert with 
the Andrews Raiders, would, the moment the bridges south of 
Chattanooga were destroyed, move upon that point, and at one 
stroke hold possession of the military key of the campaign. 

“It was all the deepest laid scheme, and on the grandest scale,” 
says a subsequent editorial in the Atlanta Southern Confederacy, 
“that ever emanated from the brains of any number of Yankees 
combined.” “Despite its tragic termination,” says the Comte de_ 
Paris, “it shows what a handful of brave men can undertake in 
America.” The fact is, its inception in point of strategy was worthy 
of Napoleon, and its execution, in point of patriotism and self-sacri- 
fice, was equal to the spirit of Nathan Hale, whose only regret was 
that he had but one life to give for his country. 

The little band of men, disguised in citizen’s clothes, left the 
Federal encampment at Shelbyville, near the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railroad, on the evening of Monday, April 7, 1862. 
Proceeding in detachments of two and three across the Cumberland 
Mountains and the Tennessee River, they arrived on Friday evening 
following at Chattanooga in time for the south-bound train to 
Marietta. ‘They allayed suspicion en route by representing them- 
selves as ardent Secessionists from Fleming County, Kentucky, 
going to espouse the Confederate cause. 

They spent Friday night at Marietta, and took the early Saturday 
morning train, April 12, north-bound to Chattanooga. 

Just before boarding the train an informal “ council of war’ was 
held in Andrews’s room at the hotel. A few argued that as they had 
been delayed by the recent rains, and were a day later than had been 
pre-arranged with General Mitchell, the attempt was now too hazard- 
ous, and should be given up. Andrews replied in a low voice, 
* Boys, I tried this once before and failed; now I will succeed, or 
leave my bones in Dixie.” The whistle of the approaching train was 
now heard, and purchasing their tickets to various points, the 
Raiders were soon passing around the foot of Kenesaw Mountain, 
and heard Conductor Fuller cry out at the next station, “ Big 
Shanty! ‘Twenty minutes for breakfast.” A Confederate camp 
was close to the depot, and armed sentries paced to and fro. But 
Andrews did not hesitate. No sooner were Conductor Fuller, his 
engineer and passengers seated in the station at breakfast, than two 
box-cars connected with the train were uncoupled, the throttle of 
the engine “ General ” pulled, and as the uncut bell-rope gave a loud 
“clang ” the Raiders flew northward at full speed with their captured 
prize. 
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Then followed “ The Great Locomotive Chase ” of history. 

Conductor Fuller ran after the fugitives on foot, amid the jeers 
and laughter of the bystanders. But he carried the schedule of the 
road in his head, and knew how far they could go before encounter- 
ing the down trains. With indomitable pluck, and with the aid of 
a hand-car, he reached the “ Yonah,” an engine at Etowah River, 
and immediately pressed on in pursuit. The Raiders were delayed 
at Kingston Junction by extra south-bound trains, the road. being 
blocked by confusion resulting from Mitchell’s advance on Hunts- 
ville, and his near approach by armed train from the west toward 
Chattanoova. Had the Raiders captured their train the day previous, 
Friday, as pre-arranged, they would, doubtless, have succeeded. 
But the delays at Kingston and elsewhere were fatal. Fuller and 
the pursuers obtained the powerful engine “Texas” from the Rome 
train, and followed at the rate of a mile a minute. ‘The race to 
Reseca, where the first bridge should have been burned, was the 
most thrilling locomotive chase on record. But owing to the rains 
and the closeness of pursuit, all efforts to destroy the bridges and 
impede the tracks were futile. Near Ringgold the Raiders were 
forced reluctantly to abandon their engine, the “ General,” for lack 
of water and fuel. Pursued through the woods by armed men and 
bloodhounds, they were all captured. Seven of them were court- 
martialled at Knoxville and executed, June 18, 1862, at Atlanta. 
Eight others overpowered their jailers and escaped, October 16, 
The remaining six were exchanged, March 18, 1863. Andrews, 
their leader, was executed alone at Atlanta, June 7, 1562. 


The locomotive “ General’ crowns a monument erected to 
Andrews in the Chattanooga Cemetery. — nyineering. 
CONCRETE-IRON ARCHES AND SLABS. 
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conerete in which it is imbedded, and 
there is, moreover, considerable adhesion 
between the two, amounting to as much 
as 500 Ibs. per square inch of the 
surface in contact. The system) seems 
to have originated in France, where a market-gardener formed 
large flower-pots of concrete with iron netting embedded in 
them. Pipes were afterwards formed in the same way, and finally 
arches and beams. Since then, the matter has ‘een taken up by 
various experimenters in Belgium and elsewhere, who have devel- 
oped different plans for the iron stiffening. Particulars of tests of 
concrete joists stiffened by d-in. iron rods were given in our Issue 
of May 1, 1891, and showed a remarkable resistance when the new- 
ness of the concrete is taken into account. ‘Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Sebastian Gruber, of Munich, we are now enabled to publish 
particulars of somewhat similar tests made at the Munich Mekanisch- 
‘Technische Laboratorium, of a concrete arch and a concrete plate, 
in which the stiffening-bars were riveted together into a sort of 
lattice-work, as shown in Fig. 1. This lattice-work is made of hoop- 
iron from .06 in. to .1 in. thick, and from 1 in. to I$ in. wide. The 
report states that the presence of this ironwork almost quadrupled 
the strength of the concrete. The first test was made on an arch 
(Fig. 2) of 13 ft. 3 in. span, 14,02 in. rise, and v4.7 in. wide by 7.6% 
in. thick. The concrete used consisted of 1 part of cement, 3$ parts 
of sand, and ‘) parts of river gravel. Some of the pebbles used were 
2 in. to 23 in. in diameter. The hoop iron was uniformly .06 in. 
thick by 1.18 in. wide. It was imbedded in the concrete slab 3 
in. from the bottom surface, as indicated in Fig. 3. At the time of 
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Fig.3. | 
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the test, the slab was six months old. [t was mounted on iron 
angles and rails, as shown, and loaded with rails. ‘These rails were 
18 ft. long, and projected, therefore, several feet on each side of the 
arch. Each rail-length weighed about 485 lbs., and these were 
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gradually covering the arch up to the right-hand abutment. The 
first layer consisted of 30 such rail-lengths, the total weight being 
about 6.65 tons. A second layer of 34 rails was then added, starting 
at the right-hand side, which, when completed, gave a pretty uni- 
formly distributed load of about 15 tons. A third layer was then 
commenced, but when the fourteenth rail was put on, i. e., before 
the middle of the arch had been reached, the slab showed signs of 
cracking. Adding a fifteenth rail caused this crack to sprea-l, and 
at the same time, the abutments showed signs of yielding. When 
the eighteenth of the third layer was added, the whole arch col- 
lapsed, apparently from crushing at the abutments. An examina- 
tion made afterwards showed that the slab was cracked all over. 

‘The second test was made on a flat plate, 13 ft. 3 in. long by 4 ft. 
1 in. wide by 6.3 in. thick, which was supported on two brick walls, 





as indicated on Fig. 4. The concrete was the same as in the previ- 
ous case, but the hoop iron was wider, viz., 1.58 in., and its thick- 
ness varied in different parts from .06 in. to .l in. It was imbedded 
1.6 in. from the bottom of the plate. Two balks of timber 7.9 in. 
square were laid across the plate, as shown in the figure; on this, the 
rails were laid. This was not, however, done quite uniformly, so 
that the left-hand balk actually took about .6 of the load in place of 
one-half. ‘The first laver consisted of eleven rails, and weighed 2.42 
tons. ‘The central deflection was found to be .28 in. The second 
layer consisted of 10 rails, and under it the deflection was increased 
to .73 in., the total load being 4.62 tons. Four more rails in- 
creased the deflection to 1.05 in., and the load to 5.5 tons. A fifth 
rail, added after waiting some time, at first made the total deflection 
1.45 in., but later on the slab broke. The plate was most cracked 
in the neighborhood of the balk taking most of the load. The 


_ arrangement of iron lattice-work described has been patented by Mr. 


Sebastian Gruber. — Lnginecring. 





ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 


OF NEW YORK. 


Py MEETING had been called by Warren R. Briggs, at 215 
West 57th Street, New York, as Chairman of the licensing com- 
mittee of the Architectural League of New York, for February 

14, 180, at 4. M. Invitations had been sent to different Chap- 

ters of the A. I. A., and to all other allied societies to have repre- 

sentatives at this meeting for the purpose of discussing the propriety 
of introducing a bill in the present Legislature for the licensing of 
applicants to practise architecture. 

At this meeting there were present the following named gentle- 
men: George B. Post, George Martin Huss, Charles I. Berg and 
Warren R. Briggs, representing the Architectural League; C. A. 
Fullerton, representing the Sketch-Club of New York; Edward P. 
Casey, Chairman, le. A. Josselyn and Joseph H. McGuire, represent- 
ing the Beaux-Arts Society ; Jolin Coxhead, representing the Buffalo 
Chapter A. I. A.; J. H. Pierce, representing the Western New 
York Chapter A. I. A. 

Mr. Briggs, Chairman of the licensing committee of the Archi- 
tectural League, made a short and concise statement of the purpose 
of the nceting, the work which had formerly been done in this line, 
and the general invitation that had been extended to the architect- 
ural and allied societies to participate in this meeting. 

Mr. George B. Post, of New York, was elected Chairman by 
unanimous vote, and Mr. J. H. Pierce, of Elmira, N. Y., elected 
Secretary. 

The Secretary was requested to read the Licensing Bill which had 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, in April, 1892, but had failed 
to receive Governor Flower’s approval. Bill was read through in 
full, after which different sections of the same were discussed, and 
the result of the discussion was embodied in the following resolutions : 

It was moved by Mr. Huss, that the bill, as passed by both Houses 
of the Legislature in 1892, should be introduced in the present 
Legislature as carly as practicable. This resolution was unani- 
mously carried. 

Moved by Mr. Briggs, that Mr. Pierce be appointed committee of 
one charged with the responsibility of introducing the bill, which 
resolution was unanimously carried. 

Resolution also prevailed that the Secretary have two hundred 
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copies of the bill in proof-form printed, and that he shall mail to the 
different architectural bodies represented at this meeting a number 


of copies of the same, after which the meeting adjourned. 
J. H. Pierce, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


THE DINING-ROOM: CENTURY CLUB-HOUSE, WEST 43D STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


@ 
Ss CRNTURY CLUB-HOUSE, WEST 43D STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
PLANS AND ELEVATION. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


te caseentive DESIGN FOR THE STATE-HOUSE AT OLYMPIA, 
WASH. MESSRS. LORING & PHIPPS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE authors of this design had to endure the chagrin of having 
their drawings, after their long journey, arrive too late to secure 
entry to the competition. 


tH WEST HARTFORD SCHOOL-HOUSE, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 

MESSRS. HAPGOOD & HAPGOOD, ARCHITECTS, HARTFORD, CONN. 

SKETCH FOR A SCHOOL-HOUSE, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. MR. A. C. 
FERNALD, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE LIBRARY: CENTURY CLUB-HOUSE, WEST 43D STREET, NEW 
“YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITKCTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{[Gelatine Print.] 


VIEW LOOKING OUT OF LIBRARY OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


THE READING—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] 


THE SMOKING—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] 
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COSA E TS 


[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 


New YORK, N. Y., February 12, 1895. 

To THe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly give me your opinion in regard to 
the following: ee aa 

I was engaged to make plans and specifications for a country- 
house at 24%, the owner stating that he would like it to cost about 
$5,000. I submitted a sketch based on his ideas with a ground-area 
of about 1,756 square feet, and he and his wife immediately enlarged 
it to about 2,687 square feet ground-area. 

“As they added more room, | warned Mrs. H. that it was getting to 
be a large house, but was firmly told that other people built them. 
The drawings were submitted as they went along for approval and 
closely explained in the specifications, all to the satisfaction of the 
owner and his wife, using the cheapest suitable fixtures, etc., that 
were in the market. When the drawings (four sets complete) were 
delivered, he had me add or deduct about a dozen slight changes and 
then accepted the plans as com lete. I also made preliminary 
sketches, }” scale, for a stable. e immediately had estimates for 
house and stable as follows: A — house, $7,910; barn, $1,300. B 
— house, $7,624; barn, $721. C— house, $6,635; barn, $1,400. 





D — house, $5.815; barn, $1,000. Not including heating, range, 
hardware, bath-room fixtures, wash-tubs, rang.-boiler and mantels. 

He would not consider D's estimate (house, $5,315; barn, $1,000), 
and sent me down to his country-place to try and reduce B’s and C’s 
estimates by leaving out several features. I[ succeeded in reducing 
B's estimate $1,071, and C’s about $168, and submitted the list of 
features and prices for same. [le then said he had concluded to 
postpone the erection of the building. ‘Two months later, sent him a 
bill as follows: 





For preliminary sketch of stable, $1,400 at 14%,.. $21.00 
Two visits to country-place, at B8.......... 008. » 16.00 
House $6,635.22 at 240) ...... 0... eee ee eee ose. 165.88 

ac Otel oss.<¢.2 $202.88 


I used C’s estimate, as that was the lowest of the three he would 
consider. In the meantime he hegan the erection of the stable from 
my preliminary sketches for $646 (using *B’s estimate) without 
tower and sent the house-plans to other men for sub-bids, and now 
he says that B, whose bid was $7,624, will build the house for $5,200 
including all fixtures. When I ask him where the $2,424 or more is, 
taken off, he intimates in the discounts that he is able to get on hard- 
ware, plumbing, ete. 

I find that he is permitting.the plumber to use what fixtures and 
pipe he sees fit and the other men the same way right through. 

Now the question is, after making and delivering the plans and 
specifications all satisfactory, am I wrong in computing my per- 
centage on C’s estimate, or should I compute it on the estimate he 
gives me after all the different sub-bidders have said what they will 
or will not furnish, irrespective of original drawings? Will you 
kindly give me your opinion by mail, as | intend to do what is right? 

The amount involved is so small, that I should not care to have 
my name published in connection with it. 


Very truly yours, SUBSCRIBER. 


[ALTHOUGH ‘‘Subscriber’’ seems to us to be justified in basing his per- 
centage on the lowest bid from such contractor as the owner is willing to 
have build his house, we think it would be the bext policy to reckon his 
percentage on the intended cost. The disappointment which an owner feels 
on finding that the house that he wants will cost more than he can afford to 
spend is not usually allayed by finding that the architect expects to utilize 
the circumstances to increase his fees; and, in this case, the fact that the 
owner has succeeded in contracting for the building at very nearly the sum 
which he originally fixed will seem to him to prove that the price on which 
the architect bases his bill was unnecessarily inflated, probably through the 
inexperience of the architect, who could hardly expect extra pay from his 
client on that account. As to what the contractors whom the owner has 
chosen may be doing. we do not understand that the architect has assumed 
any responsibility whatever for them. Nevertheless, if he hag reason to 
believe that they are not doing what the owner expects from them, he 
ought, for his own protection, as wel) as in the interest of his client, to whom 
he still stands in the re:ation of an expert friend and adviser, to say what 
he thinks. The owncr cannot but be grateful for such friendly solicitude, 
expecially if the architect's suspicions turn out to be well founded; and the 
architect, by calling the owner's attention to bad work, before it is covered 
up, will protect himself against the claims, which are sure to be made, 
later, when the work of the tricky contractors begins to reveal its defects, 
that these are all due to the imperfection and obscurity of the architect’s 
plans and specifications. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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Bartimore, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays in February and March. 


Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Ancient Chinese Buddhist 
Paintings; Line Kngravings, Afezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Paintings and Water-colors of Holland by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Her- 
bert Woodbury: February 12 to 23. 


Cuicaco, Inu. — Exhibition of Bookbindings: at the Art Institute, Feb- 
ruary 26 to March 24. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. 

Twenty-erghth Annual Exhibition of the American Water-color Societ 
also, New York Etching Club Exhibition: at the Academy of Design, 
February 4 to March 2. 

Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural Leaque: at the Galleries 
of the Americano Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th St., February 15 
to March 9. 

Paintings of the English and French Schools: at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, 389 Fifth Ave. 

Exhibition of the Dutch Water-color Society : at Boussod, Valadon & 
Co.’s Galleries, Fifth Avenue, opened February 15. 

Drawings by J. Alden Weir: at Wunderlich & Co.’s Galleries, 868 
Broadway, February 1% to March 9. 

Paintings by P. Marcius-Simons: at the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth 
Ave., February 18 to March 2. 

Exhibition of the Woman’s Art Club: at the Klackner Art Gallery. 

Historical Bookbindings: at the (irolier Club. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opened December 17, closes February 23. 
Works by James B. Sword and F. De B. Richards: at the Art Club, 
February 11 to 25. 


Provipencer, R. I.— Paintings in Oil and Water-color, and Sculpture: at 
the Art Club. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings: at 
James D. Gill’s Gallery, February 1 to March 2. 





Discovery oF A TriApsipaL Founpation aT Dornam.— A_re- 
markable discovery was made in digging about the foundations of Dur- 
ham C€athedral of the remains of walls which, upon further investiga- 
tion, show that the original building had a triple apsidal cast-end 
termination. This is not uncommon on the Continent, but it is unique 
in England. All the existing books on Durham, from the very earliest, 
assume that the cathedral originally had an ambulatory, like others in 
that country, but that is shown now to be a mistake. — V. Y. J/'imes. 





SOMETHING NEW IN HlousE-mMOvinc.—A_ two-storied house wa 
moved from the eastern side of Muscongus to Damariscotta Mills, Me., 
by way of the pond. The house was put on two heavy shoes, and 
twenty powerful oxen hitched thereto. The building was hauled to a 
lofty hill overlooking the lake, the oxen detached and the building 
given a slide down the hill, a distance of about a quarter of a mile. 
It went down the declivity with considerable rapidity, and out onto the 
ice of the lake, making the trip in safety. ‘The oxen were then again 
attached and the rest of the journey triumphantly made down the lake. 
It was toted from eight to ten miles in one day. — “xchange. 





A Bic Trip-vamMMeEnr. — Within a few weeks there will be a new trip- 
hammer, at the Watertown arsenal, capable of striking a blow equal to 
a weight of 125 tons. It will be the largest trip-hammer in New Eng- 
land. Its height is 19 feet 34 inches. It will be supported by two 
legs, the distance between which will be 8 feet. The stroke will be 4 
feet and 6 inches. The machine weighs 10 tons and the hammer 3 tons. 
When this hammer is in position, the Watertown arsenal will be able 
to forge any piece of steel which will be required by the United States 
Ordnance Department, and as all articles of ordnance, with the excep- 
tion of guns, are now made at Watertown, it is probable that the hain- 
mer will be in constant use. The foundation for the machine is now 
being laid. A hole 9 feet deep has been dug, and in it will be laid a 
number of pieces of timber 16 feet long and 24 inches square. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





Tue 'Prenrick PituarR anp Its Prototyres.—The question as to 
whether myths were carried from one place to another in the past, or 
were the result of separate evolutions, has long been a trouble to archa- 
ologists, and seems, up to the present, to be about as far away froma 
solution as ever. The story of Cinderella, as an example, is found 
widely extended, and some one lately collected over two hundred 
versions of that popular myth, which were brought from almost every 
known part of the globe. Such being the state of doubt and difticulty, 
it is something to be able to relate an instance of the migration of a 
myth, which occurred during the last tourist season, and’ where the 
details appear to be fully authenticated. Visitors to the chapel at Roa- 
lin are shown the “’Prentice Pillar,’”’ and are told the legend belonging 
to it. low the master was troubled with the task of producing that 
very beautiful work of art; and how, in his absence, the ‘prentice 
executed the work. ‘The master, on his return, in a fit of jealousy at 
the success of his pupil, took up a hammer, and killed the ’prentice. 
‘'wo heads among the sculptures of the chapel are shown the visitors 
as representing the master and ’prentice, which are assumed to confirm 
the truth of the legend. Variants of this story may be found connected 
with noted architcctural buildings in many parts of Europe; and an 
example can be pointed to as far away as Egypt. In this case, it was 
a peculiar minaret that the master could not finish, and the ’prentice, 
having accomplished it, he took his master to the summit to inspect the 
work, from which the ’prentice was thrown down and killed. Last 
summer, a gentleman familiar with this legend, visited Gloucester 
Cathedral, and on the east wall of the south transept there is a pecu- 
liar bracket which projects, apparently to serve no particular purpose. 
On asking the verger about it, he was answered that it was only known 
as the **’Prentice Bracket.” It isa very fine bit of work, and two figures 
are sculptured upon it. One is that of a young man without a beard 
— what one would expect to represent the ‘‘’prentice ’’; the other is 
older, indicated by a full beard —and might be the ‘‘ master.” The 
visitor pressed the verger with the question of a legend, but was 
repeatedly informed that there was none. With the hope that the 
memory might be stimulated, the gentleman related the tale of the pil- 
lar at Roslin, but it produced no echo. The verger maintained that no 
such story had ever belonged to the bracket. Some weeks afterwards, 
the gentleman met a friend, who asked if he had ever visited Glouces- 
ter Cathedral. — Yes. Did you see the ’Prentice Bracket ? — Yes, was 
the answer. Did you hear the legend ¢— No. The friend then related 
it, and it was a simple repetition of the Roslin Chapel story. The 
myth had migrated. ‘The vergers had, no doubt, seen that there was 
money in the bracket when such a tale could be related. A ‘“ buck- 
sheese ” theory of the migration of myths, symbols, etc., may yet turn 
out to be the true one. Waiving that for the present, the above ought 
to be chronicled by publication, for the sake of accuracy in archeology. 
— Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 


THE STRENGTH OF CLINKER-CONCRETE. — The utilization of clinkers 
as building material is the subject of a long memoir by M. Louvier, an 
architect of Lyons. It is stated in the Journal of Gas-lighting that the 
extensive use of clinkers for foundation-work was begun in the neigh- 
borhood of Lyons by small contractors who leased from the municipal- 
ity frontages on new roads, where the subsoil was bad. Originally, 
these clinkers accumulated in the vicinity of works, where they formed 
an eyesore, and were given freely to any one who would remove them ; 
the cost of the material delivered on building sites being not more than 
ls. per cubic yard. The contractors found them so useful, however, 
that clinkers are now marketable in Lyons, and cost, delivered, as much 
as 10s. 6d. per cubic yard. A small quantity of common, or hydraulic, 
lime is mixed with the clinkers before use, and the mixture is then 
wetted and rammed in layers. When arches or vaults are formed of 
this kind of clinker-concrete, care is taken not to place the layers 
of material parallel to the surface of the ground or the curve of the 
centring, but to ram the layers in such a way as to consolidate them 
vertically to the curve of the intrados. In this way, all risk of shaking 
out any of the material is avoided. Originally used by cheap construct- 
ors, this method of construction has been adopted by architects for im- 
portant works; and M. Louvier has recently depended upon it for the 
basement of the new hotel of the Lyons Prefecture. He had previously 
constructed an experimental vault of the required dimensions, 634) 
metres span, 1.24 metres rise, the concrete being 0.45 metre thick at the 
crown, and the abutment 0. 80 metre wide and 0.90 metre deep. Three 
weeks after it was built, this arch was loaded with a weight of 2,500 
kilos. per superficial metre ; and the load was kept onit for fifteen days 
without causing the slightest settlement or fissure. The load being then 
removed, a block of stone, weighing 600 kilos., was allowed to drop on 
the crown of the vault from the height of one metre, without injur- 
ing the structure. Fears having been expressed lest this mixture of 
clinker and ashes and lime would burn, a portable forge was placed 
under it, and a fierce fire kept up for half an hour without affecting its 
substance or strength. It is further stated that at a nitro-benzine fac- 
tory near Lyons, the walls of which were constructed of this material, 
a fire occurred of such a destructive character that the machinery was 
partly melted. The only effect of this intense heat on the clinker- 
concrete was to vitrify its inner surface, but not to destroy the stability 
of the walls. 





MEMORIAL TO THE Honor oF RoGER Wiiiiams. — The placing of a 
colossal figure of William Penn on the Philadelphia City-hall has in- 
spired a proposal to perpetuate the memory of Roger Williams in the 
same way on the dome of Rhode Island's new State-house. It is now 
recalled that the Roger Williams Monument Association started a fund 
thirty-four years ago to erect a memorial column 230 feet high on Pros- 
pect Hill. Zachariah Allen, in his diary of that time, says with amus- 
ing ignorance of the problem presented by the convexity of the earth : 
‘A statue on the top of this column would stand nearly 400 feet above 
tide-water. It would be conspicuous from Newport and Block Island, 
and, I think, from the State-house at Boston.” Thus, it was sugyested, 
would the capitol of the colony which disgraced its intelligence by the 
banishment of Williams be forever dvomed to find his figure still 
within sight. The Association failed to raise enough money to put up 
the column, but the sum was deposited ina bank, and has now increased 
to a considerable sum. There seeins to be an impression that the top 
of the State-house would be the appropriate place for Roger Williams, 
and the Association is advised to transfer its fund to the State if the 
Government will agree to thus honor him and will also bind itself to 
erect a statue elsewhere to another great Rhode Islander, who has been 


neglected, General Greene, of Revolutionary fame. — N. Y. £vening 
Post. 





THe ExportatTion oF Works or Art. — Wenzel Jamnitzer’s golden 
centrepiece, the most exquisite piece of German goldsmith’s work ever 
produced, is about to be lost to Germany. It is three feet high, the 
upper portion, held up by a female figure, representing the earth, and 
was made for the Nuremberger Town Council, in 1546. The material 
is silver, gilded and enamelled ; the artist was paid 1,325 gulden for his 
work. At the beginning of the century, it was bought by a merchant 
named Merkel, in whose family it remained till sold in 1880 to the 
Frankfort Rothschilds, and was known to sightseers as the Merkel 
centrepiece. ‘The late Emperor Frederick ILI, when Crown Prince, saw 
the work and obtained a promise from the owner that if it was ever sold, 
he should have the first refusal, but he was unwilling to pay the $200,- 
000 which the Rothschilds gave for it. By the will of Meyer Karl von 
Rothschild’s widow, the art treasures of the Frankfort house, including 
the Jamnitzer piece, are bequeathed to the Paris and London families. 
Some German papers, in consequence, ask for a law, like that of Italy, 
prohibiting the exportation of works of art without the permission of 
the Government. — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 





A LarGe Cross. — The Evangelist says that the largest cross in the 
world now stands in Drake’s Bay, North America. Three hundred and 
fourteen years ago, the celebrated Sir Francis Drake landed in this bay, 
and his chaplain, Francis Fletcher by name, preached the very first 
English sermon ever heard in that region. ‘To commemorate this 
event, Bishop Nichols, of California, and the late George W. Childs 
caused a large stone cross to be erected on the spot, a cliff standing 300 
feet above the sea. The cross is 57 feet high, of blue sandstone; sev- 
eral of the stones in it are larger than the largest stone in the pyramid 
of Cheops. This splendid monument can be seen far and wide, and is 
literally a sermon in stone. 





AN ARCHITECTURAL CHILD OF Gop — In the advertisement columns 
of a North-of-England paper appears the following: “ A Child of God, 
seeking employment, would like to take charge of property and collect 
rents; has a slight knowledge of architecture and sanitary; can give 
unexceptionable references; age, 31; married. — Address, J-167, at the 
printer’s.”’ 


8.2. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Buston, U.S. & 
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tectural League, the preliminary steps have been taken 

toward the organization in New York of a Fine-Arts 
Federation, comprising all the principal associations in the city 
interested in the fine-arts. Ata meeting called the other day 
to consider the subject, delegates were present from the Archi- 
tectural League, the National Academy of Design, the Society 
cof American Artists, the National Sculpture Society, the So- 
ciety of Beaux-Arts Architects, the Municipal Art Society and 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. A draft of a constitution was adopted, under which it 
is provided that there shall be three delegates from each of the 
confederated societies, these delegates forming the Council of 
the Federation ; but that, in voting, each society shall have one 
vote only. A permanent organization will probably be effected 
within a few weeks, and the objects of the new association will 
then, undoubtedly, be more fully explained to the public. 


Nee LY, as we are told, through the efforts of the Archi- 


ERR E. ZILLER writes from Athens a very interesting 
H letter to the Deutsche Bauzeitung in regard to the effect 

of the earthquake of last year on the Parthenon. It will 
be remembered that, after the earthquake, the newspapers 
contained many paragraphs and letters, to the effect that the 
ruins of the Parthenon had been so seriously affected that 
they would either have to be pulled down, or subjected to a 
process of radical repair, which would be hardly less detri- 
mental to their artistic and historical value. It is pleasant 
to find that Herr Ziller, whose forty years’ familiarity with the 
architectural antiquities of Athens makes his opinion of great 
value, thinks that no damage has been done to the Parthenon 
by the earthquake which cannot be easily repaired, and that it is 
no nearer ruin than it was before ; the effect of the shock being 
confined to dislodging fragments which were already detached, 
and which would have fallen before many years without any 
earthquake. 





N explaining this, Herr Ziller gives some curious informa- 
tion in regard to the original construction of the Parthenon. 
In his opinion, some of the repairs to be observed about the 

building date from ancient times, if not from the period of its 
construction. It will be remembered that the architrave of 
the Parthenon consists of three rows of stones, one behind the 


other. The course above consists of two stones, one for 
the exterior frieze, and the other for the interior, with a vacant 
space between. By this construction, the weight of the super- 
structure is brought near the outside of the abacus of the 
columns, the central portion carrying nothing but the middle 
architrave block. The consequence would naturally be that 
the abacus and capital would be subjected to a bending strain, 
such as stone does not bear well, and several of the columns 
have the edges of the capital split off in consequence. In the 
northern interior angle of the rear portico, the corner of 
the capital of the angle column has been broken off, evidently 
from this cause. The fracture is an irregular one, and the 
weathering shows it to be of great antiquity; but the curious 
thing about it is that the fractured surface of the portion of 
the “capital remaining in place has four dowel-holes in it. 
From this, with certain other indications, Herr Ziller infers 
that the corner of the capital was broken off during construc- 
tion, or very soon afterwards, and was replaced by the builders, 
exactly as, in our time, stones broken during construction are 
repaired before the contract is completed; but with the 
difference that the Parthenon work shows signs of great skill 
and taste. In our day, the stone patcher would probably 
begin by cutting the fractured surface to a plane, aud then 
apply a new piece, also cut to a plane; but the Greek work- 
men reflected that, by saving the piece originally broken off, 
and sticking it on carefully, so that the broken surfaces would 
fit closely together, the irregular seam would look like a vein 
in the marble, and would hardly be observed. It is hardly 
necessary to say that to cut four dowel-holes in the piece 
broken off, and four corresponding ones in the portion remain- 
ing, with such accuracy that the broken surfaces shall fit 
exactly together, and with such care as not to break away the 
edges of either piece, is anything but an easy task; yet 
the Greek stone-cutters seem to have found no difficulty in it, 
for three other columns in the same portico have had their 
capitals repaired by dowelling in the same way; and even an 
architrave block, from which a thin “spall” has been split 
off, shows in the broken surface nine small dowel-holes. 
With bronze dowels, such as the Greeks generally used, it is 
quite probable that the repaired pieces would have remained 
in good condition as long as the rest, but for the ingenuity of 
the modern Greeks, who have discovered that the antique 
dowels bring several cents a pound in the market, and have 
ransacked the Acropolis for centuries in search of them. 
Hi the effect that a sum of two hundred thousand dollars has 
been raised, and is to be applied to repairing the damage 
said to have been done by the earthquake to the building. 
We can hardly believe, judging from the difficulty which is 
found in raising even a small part of that amount, for pur- 
suing the most interesting archeological investigations in 
Greece, that the newspaper “story has much foundation, and we 
hope that it has none at all. In addition to the opinion of 
Herr Ziller, which holds that no serious damage has been done, 
the unanimous testimony of other experts on the ground shows 
that the building has not materially suffered by the movement, 
and that the effect of many more such earthquakes is less to be 


dreaded than that of the operations mikey to be carried out 
under the pretext of repairs. 





PARAGRAPH is circulating through the newspapers, to 





HE Journal des Debats publishes accounts of interviews on 
the subject with the most accomplished French authorities, 
who agree that no repairing of the building is necessary 

or desirable. M. Perrot, whose knowledge of the buildings on 
the Athenian Acropolis is probably not surpassed by that of 
any man in Europe, unless Herr Ziller and Dr. Dorpfeld, and 
who visited the Parthenon just before the earthquake, and im- 
mediately afterward, said that, although the movement had 
shaken off small fragments of the marble, he saw nothing to 
lead him to suppose that it had compromised the solidity of the 
ruins. M. Homolle, the learned Director of the explorations 
at Delphi, said that, in common with all those who interest 
themselves in ancient Greek civilization, he made a pilgrimage 
to the Parthenon immediately after the earthquake, and found 
it to be the universal opinion that the building had not suffered 
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from its effects. The majority of Greek architects, as he 
found, agreed with his view, and regarded the important works 
of repair then suggested as unnecessary. M. Magne, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Architecture at the Paris School of 
Fine-Arts, also visited the building, and had a scaffold erected 
around it, to study it more closely, and came to the conclusion 
that, although it had suffered from the shaking-off of valuable 
fragments, its stability was not in the least compromised; and 
he protested, in common, as he said, with all admirers of the 
most perfect work of ancient Greece, against “ useless measures 
of preservation.” In the face of this unanimous protest of the 
people best able to judge of the matter, it would be most un- 
fortunate to persist in the attempt to change or add to the build- 
ing; and, if anything more is said about it, we hope that the 
artistic societies in this country, as well as elsewhere, will 
make themselves heard in remonstrance. 


member of the firm of Paley & Austin, whose beautiful 

published designs for country churches are, we imagine, 
treasured in a good many architects’ offices in this country, 
died a few days ago at the age of seventy-two. Mr. Paley 
was a grandson of the celebrated Archdeacon Paley, the 
author of the “ Natural Theology” and the “ Evidences of 
Christianity,” and a brother of Professor Paley, of Cambridge. 
He was a pupil, and afterwards partner, of Edmund Sharpe, 
perhaps the most learned and brilliant leader of the early 
Gothic Revival. In 1868, he associated with himself Mr. H. 
J. Austin, and, very recently, his son, Mr. H. A. Paley, has 
been admitted as a member of what has become a most dis- 
tinguished firm. 


MM: E. G. PALEY, of Lancaster, England, the senior 


ITE New York Legislature has promptly seconded that of 
New Jersey in ordering the appointment of Commissioners, 
_ to confer with the representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment in regard to the expropriation of the Palisades, and the 
adjacent region, as a Federal reservation, to be utilized, if ex- 
pedient, for erecting fortifications to defend the Hudson River 
and the City of New York. Although it would be an excellent 
thing to have the Palisades made a Federal reservation, we 
imagine that it will be a long time before any fortifications are 
erected on what the mover of the resolution, according to the 
New York papers, called their “ precipitate cliffs’; and mean- 
while, the New York public will be quite content to have them 
left in the imposing solitude in which they know them best. 
H fire-service, which should afford valuable hints to our fire- 
engineers. According to the article in question, a certain 
number of men from each station are supplied with fire-resist- 
ing clothing, of asbestos and India-rubber, and a hard-rubber 
helmet, which makes a close joint with the other portions of 
the suit, and is furnished with glass windows in front, pre- 
pared so as to resist the heat, and with air-tubes, through 
which a supply of fresh air can be pumped from a distant 
point, exactly as air 1s pumped into a diver’s helmet. Arrayed 
in this suit of armor, which is known as the “scaphander,” a 
fireman can plunge boldly into rooms filled with smoke, or 
even with fire, and apply extinguishers, or rescue human be- 
ings. Considering that most of the deaths caused by fires in 
this country are due to suffocation by smoke, it is evident that 
men, dressed in such a suit, and supplied with fresh air 
through tubes, might save many lives. When a Berlin fire- 
man finds people lying suffocated on the floor in the rooms of 
a burning house, he transfers them to a place of safety by a 
device as simple as it is effective. Whenever human beings 
are known to be in the house, each fireman detailed to climb 
the ladders carries, slung over his shoulders, and secured by a 
hook, a strong hempen bag, and a coil of rope. As soon as he 
sees an unconscious form in one of the rooms, he unhooks the 
bag, runs one end of the rope through a rung of the ladder, 
throws it down, and dashes through the nearest window. A 
moment later, the bag, freighted with the victim, is hooked to 
the rope and is being drawn down into the place of safety by 
the firemen who are waiting below. The moment the sufferer 


is extricated from the bag, it is drawn up again by pulling the 
other end of the rope, and is ready to receive another load. 


RECENT newspaper describes some details of the Berlin 














In this simple way four persons have been rescued within 
three minutes, by a single line, on which two bags had been 
hooked. 


Tribune in relation to the celebrated stone-dressing law of 

New York. It is commonly supposed that this law was 
enacted at the instance of the trades-union officials; but the 
Tribune’s correspondent, who calls himself a workingman, and 
who writes with clearness and moderation, says that the stat- 
ute was neither advocated nor approved by the New York 
unions. It was not even submitted, before its passage, to 
any union, except, possibly, that of the granite-cutters, of 
whom there are only about one hundred and fifty in New 
York. While the bill was pending, it was supposed that it 
applied only to stonework to be used in public buildings, and 
the matter did not attract much attention. When, however, 
the Corporation Counsel decided that it applied to curbing and 
paving-stones, the workmen, as the Zribune’s correspondent 
says, gathered the impression, which they still hold, that the 
bill was drawn in the interest of certain speculators, who saw 
a way of making money by laying asphalt pavements for the 
city, and devised this ingenious trick for making stone paving 
too costly to compete with their asphalt. By dressing up their 
scheme with the pretence of being intended to secure employ- 
ment for local workingmen, and securing the good offices of the 
demagogues, they led it, like a wolf disguised in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, successfully through the Legislature, and set it loose upon 
the taxpayers and citizens. What the latter soon came to 
think of it may be inferred from the resolutions adopted last 
fall by a meeting of union pavers, who declared that the law 
was “a disgrace to the statute-book of the State of New York” ; 
that in the opinion of the meeting, it was ‘“ framed and passed 
to cover a scheme of pillave,” and that the conduct of the 
legislators who passed it ‘‘ demonstrates them utterly unworthy 
to enjoy the prerogative of citizens of the United States.” 
The 7ribune’s correspondent adds that “ by the process of this 
law more than five thousand union men have been thrown out 
of employment, and their families left without the necessaries of 


life.” 
Hi to the socialist-anarchist propaganda, which is certainly 

interesting, and may have important results. Under the 
name of the Comité de Defense et de Progres Social, MM. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Glasson, and Georges Picot, all members of 
the Institute of France; Dr. Rochard, President of the 
Academy of Medicine; M. Albert Gigot, President of 
the Society of Social Economy; and many other people dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge of the problems to be dealt 
with, have associated themselves, with the intention of attract- 
ing the codperation of others of like mind, and of controverting, 
by lectures and otherwise, “the false notions, the unhealthy 
ideals, which create around us an atmosphere of sophisms,” 
and, particularly, of interesting young people in the work of 
alleviating the distresses of their poorer brothers and sisters, 
and of promoting mutual confidence and regard among all 
men, whatever their relations to each other. ‘The Committee 
believes, as it says in the interesting circular in which it 
announces its formation, that the way to win such confidence 
is to refrain from trying to deceive the people whom one is 
endeavoring to attract; and it proposes to meet the false 
theories, and monstrous misstatements, of the socialistic 
charlatans by rational deductions from well-attested facts. 
Adding to these the inculcation, among children as well as 
adults, of more reasonable ideas of duty, responsibility and 
morality, it hopes to establish a solid basis for a real social 
reform. The work which the Committee has undertaken has 
been already begun, by the delivery, in the great hall of 
the Hotel des Sociétés Savantes, of public lectures, by MM. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Picot and Rostand, on individual liberty and 
initiative; and these are to be followed, this month, by two 
more, by M. Paul Desjardins and M. E. Cheysson, on the 
duties of rank and wealth. Among us, the efforts of such a 
committee of ‘doctrinaires,” as our politicians would con- 
temptuously call them, would probably have little result; but 
the French people are, above all others, those who adopt most 
enthusiastically an idea that takes their fancy; and it is by no 
means impossible that France is about to lead in a new social 
revolution. 


A interesting communication appears in the New York 


MOVEMENT has been begun in France, in opposition 
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ELECTRICAL SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS.! — VIII. 
THE NATIONAL CODE OF RULES FOR ELECTRIC WIRING. 


through which currents of electricity might leak. The frames on 
which the smaller machines are set are usually made in two parts, 
the top part being adjustable so that the belt may be tightened by 
moving the machine. 

Almost all damp substances are fairly good conductors, and even 
damp and dirty surfaces will allow considerable leakage. Precau- 
tions have to be taken against the beginning of these small leaks. 
They rapidly become worse, for they are accompanied by heating 
and sparking which carbonizes surrounding substances, making it 
possible for still larger currents to flow. If the wires of-a dynamo 
become damp, there is apt to be leakage from one wire to another 
across the damp insulation, and once started, there will soon be a 
path of very low resistance, or a “short circuit,” that will result in a 
current heavy enough to melt metal and destroy the usefulness of the 
machine. ‘Trouble comes in another way, if the dynamo be damp and 
not well insulated from the ground: while the circuit is supposed 
to be insulated from the ironwork of the machine, there is liability 
of a connection, and if the wooden frame under the dynamo be damp 
and partially conducting, the circuit will be more or less well con- 
nected with the earth through the ironwork, wood, masonry, ete. 


HE rules for electric wiring that have been formulated and com- 
piled by the Underwriters have now become the accepted code 
throughout the country. While, of course, the influence of the 

Underwriters has done much to bring this about, there could not be 
the present broad acceptance, if the rules did not specify what expe- 
rience has shown to be necessary for good and safe service. 

One sometimes hears the criticism that these rules are the arbi- 
trary dictations of men who know nothing about electricity, but who 
are carried away by fancied dangers. Such criticism is wide of the 
mark, and comes from erroneous ideas of the way in which the in- 
surance code has grown. It is not an autocratic pronunciamento, 
but the result of a natural development. Starting with a few 
plainly-necessary restrictions, the code has been gradually added to, 
and expanded as experience has shown the faults of practice. 
Many of the rules were, in the early days, adopted from the regula- 
tions enforced by the better class of electric companies, other rules 
have been suggested and formulated by some of the best-known 


engineers, and the Underwriters now have a corps of electricians 
trained in judging of construction with regard to safety from fire, and 
competent to impose restrictions as new conditions are presented. 
If the rules were unreasonable, the electric-light companies would be 
the first to protest, but, on the contrary, the National Electric-Light 
Association has adopted virtually the same rules, and electrical 
engineers generally accept the insurance code as the best existing 
guide for safe construction. The complaints that arise on the part 
of the better class of electrical men is not that the rules are too exact- 
ing, but that they are not always rigidly and consistently enforced. 

Architects can, of course, do much to insure good electrical Con- 
‘struction in their buildings, but they have usually paid little attention 
to this feature. It is very common to find in the architect’s specifi- 
cations a clause requiring “all work to be done in strict compliance 
with the Underwriters’ rules,” and then to find, following this, a 
number of clauses specifying construction that is explicitly prohib- 
ited by the rules. With this evidence of ignorance before them, it is 
not surprising that contractors often feel free to do the work as they 
please. 

The rules are necessarily short, and naturally there are many 
technical terms used. It has seemed that it would be helpful to 
architects to have these terms defined, and to have the reasons for 
the rules briefly stated. Accordingly the latest rules of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, as amended at New York, January, 
1895, will be taken up here, and an attempt will be made to make 
them intelligible to the layman. The comments will perhaps some- 
times seem unnecessary, but they have all been based upon actual 
inquiries. 

CENTRAL STATIONS. 
Class A. 


FOR LIGHT OR POWER. 


These Rules also apply to Dynamo-rooms in Isolated 
Plants, connected with or detached from buildings 
used for other purposes; also to all varieties of 
apparatus therein, of both high and low potential. 


1. GENERATORS : 


a. Must be located in a dry place. 


b. Must be insulated on floors or base frames, which 
must be kept filled, to prevent absorption of moisture, and 
also kept clean and dry. 


c. Must never be placed in a room where any hazard- 
ous process is carried on, nor in places where they would 
be exposed to inflammable gases, or flyings, or combustible 
material. 


d. Must each be provided with a waterproof covering. 


A “ generator” receives mechanical energy at the pulley, and gives 
out electrical energy ; a “motor” receives electrical energy and 
gives out mechanical energy at the pulley. Strictly speaking, both 
are “dynamos,” or dynamo electric machines, but the term “ dynamo” 
is commonly used as synonymous with generator. 

«“ Potential” is used here as synonymous with electrical pressure ; 
voltage ; electro-motive force; the virtue by which an electric cur- 


rent is forced through a wire or other substance. High and low 
potential are, of course, 


relative terms, but in 
these rules, a high po- 
tential is that measur- 
ing over 300 volts, and 
a low potential is that 
measuring 300 volts 
and under. 

The “hase frames” 
on which dynamos are 
usually set, are simply 
heavy frames of wood, 





Fig. 9. 
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filled or impregnated 
with oil or other in- 
sulating substance that will prevent moisture from penetrating the 
pores of the wood, thus making of the wood a partial conductor 


Suppose, Figure 10, there is a connection to the iron of the 


dynamo near B, and a path thence through wet wood to a bolt and 


to the earth at E. 
If this be all, there 
will be no current 
for there is no path 
up from the earth 
to the other wire of 
the circuit. Sup- 
pose, however, that 
somewhere in a 
building there is a 
gas-pipe in electri- 
cal connection with 
‘fe the other wire of the 
Fig. 10. circuit, as at A. 

The gas-pipe runs, 





of course, to the earth and the current then has a path through 
pipe, earth, bolt, wet wood, and the iron of the dynamo, between the 
two sides of the circuit, A and B. ‘There is thus the full electrical 
pressure of the dynamo to force the current through this path and 
perhaps burn a hole in the gas-pipe, with easily-imagined result. 


A dynamo often emits small sparks, and when working badly 


throws out bits of molten metal, so that it is evidently unsafe to have 
the machine placed where there is inflammable matter. 


The waterproof cover required, serves to keep the dynamo clean 


and dry under ordinary conditions, and will be ready to use in case 
of a leak above the machine or for protection from water damage in 
case of a fire. 


29. CARE AND ATTENDANCE : — 


A competent man must be kept on duty in the room 
where generators are operating. 

Oily waste must be kept in approved metal cans, and 
removed daily. 

Approved waste cans shall be made of metal, with legs 
raising can three inches from the floor, and with self- 
closing covers. 


3. CONDUCTORS: — 

From generators, switch-boards, rheostats, or other 
instruments, and thence to outside lines, conductors — 

a. Mast be in plain sight, and readily accessible. 

b. Must be wholly on non-combustible insulators, such 
as glass or porcelain. 


c. Must be separated from contact with the floors, par- 
titions or walls, through which they may pass, by non- 
combustible insulating tubes, such as glass or porcelain. 


d. Must be kept, rigidly, so far apart that they cannot 
come in contact. 


e. Must be covered with non-inflammable insulating 
material sufficient to prevent accidental contact, except 
that ‘‘ bus-bars’’ may be made of bare metal. 

yf. Must have ample carrying-capacity, to prevent 


heating. (See Capacity of Wires Table.) 


The “ switch-board” is the frame, board, partition or slab on which 
are grouped the different instruments, and the devices for controll- 
ing the dynamos and for properly distributing the currents to the 
different circuits. 

A “resistance-box ” contains usually a number of coils of wire and 
its object is to introduce into the electric circuit a resistance that 
will reduce the strength of the current. It is thus a sort of electrical 
throttling device. A “rheostat” is an adjustable resistance-box. An 
“ equalizer ” is a resistance-box or rheostat used for the special purpose 
of equalizing conditions in different parts of a circuit. “ Resistance- 
box ” is the general term and is applied to all this species of apparatus. 

There are innumerable types of “insulators” for supporting wire, 
and they vary in shape according to the purpose for which they are 
used. Sketches of a few of them are given below. 

Where wires pass through floors, walls and such places, there is 
particular liability to dampness, and to contact with material that 
offers a path for leakage. In such places, there is also liability 
that the insulation on the wire will become abraded in drawing the 
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wire through, or that it will gradually be abraded by the movement | heat, and sometimes shutting down the machinery is the only way 


of the wire afterward. For protection in these places “ insulating 
tubes” are used. There is a fanpe on one end to prevent the tube 
from sliding through the hole. 7 

The “ bus-bar,” or omnibus bar, is the main conductor from which 
the smaller wires lead off to the different circuits in the building or 
city. The bus-bar is placed on the switch-board, usually at the back. 


Fig. 14. 





Fig. | 2. 


Fig. 13. 


The “ carrying capacity,” or safe carrying capacity of a conductor 
is the amount of current it will carry without heating to an unsafe 
temperature. A certain temperature is fixed upon, and there is de- 
termined for each size of wire the current that in passing through it 
will heat it to this maximum allowable temperature. 
these experiments are embodied ina table of safe carrying capacities 
for all sizes of wire commonly used. 

In dynamo rooms the conductors are usually numerous and very 
compactly placed, so that there is need of special precaution in con- 
struction. Moreover, the wires are the main conductors of the wiring 
system, and any devices protecting them work only when the full 
capacity of the system 
is exceeded. Short cir- 
cuits or leaks would 
consequently be more 
serious in their effects. 
In a part of the dy- 
namo-room wiring, it is 
not practicable to have 
safety devices and 
where so much _ has 
thus to be trusted to 
insulation and non-com- 
bustibility, the only 
satisfactory —construc- 
tion is to have the 
wires in contact with 
nothing but glass, por- 
celain, slate or similar 
material. 

Bus-bars are in a place where they are not exposed to contact with 
foreign substances, but they are to be supported on non-combustible 
material, as there is a possibility of their overheating. 


TO THE DIFFERENT ciRcvITSs 


BUS- BARS 
FROM DYNAMO 


Fig. 15. 


SwITCH-BOARDS: — 


a. Must be so placed as to reduce to a minimum the 
danger of communicating fire to adjacent combustible 
material. 


b. Must be accessible from all sides when the con- 
nections are on the back; or may be placed against a brick 
or stone wall when the wiring is entirely on the face. 


c. Must be kept free from moisture. 


d. Must be made of non-combustible material, or of 
hard wood in skeleton form, filled to prevent absorption 
of moisture, 


e. Bus-bars must be equipped in accordance with 
Rule 3 for placing conductors. 


[Section a. Special attention is called to the fact that 
switch-boards should not be built down to the floor, nor 
up to the ceiling, but a space of at least eighteen inches, 
or two feet, should be left between the floor and the board, 
and between the ceiling and the board, in order to pre- 
vent fire from communicating from the switch-board to 
the floor or ceiling, and also to prevent the forming of a 
partially-concealed space very liable to be used for storage 
of rubbish and oily waste.] 


A switch-board in ‘‘ skele(on form” is one built as a frame-work, in 
distinction from a solid board or partition. It gives good ventilation, 
has a minimum amount of combustible material, and affords little 
opportunity for leakage. 

The switch-board has on it a number of devices controlling the 
full power of the dynamos, and there is here the full electrical 
pressure. These conditions often expose the switch-board to intense 


The results of 


of stopping the cause. It is consequently best to have everything 
about the switch-board of non-combustible material, even to the sup- 
ports for the slate 
or marble slabs, 
With the high 
potentials that 
are brought to 
this point, it is 
very necessary, 
too, that the 
board be per- 
fectly dry and 
clean, and _ that 
the material of 
which the slabs 
are made do not 
have conducting 
veins in them. 
All the leakage 
effects are greatly 
increased with 
high potential, 
and even slate 
slabs have been known to split into many pieces from heat generated 
by leakage through metallic veins, 





5. RESISTANCE-BOXES AND EQUALIZERS: 


a. Must be equipped with metal, or other non-com- 
bustible frames. 


b. Mast be placed on the switch-board, or, if not 
thereon, at a distance of a foot from combustible material, 
or separated therefrom by a non-inflammable, non-absorp- 
tive, insulating material. 


[Section a. The word “frame”’ in this section relates 
to the entire case and surrounding of the rheostat, and not 
alone to the upholding supports. ] 


Resistance-boxes, even in normal working, develop heat, for their 
office is to introduce resistance into the circuit amd all the energy 
necessary ta overcome this 
resistance is converted into 
heat. It is not only a possi- 
bility, therefore, that is here 
to be guarded against, but an 
actual normal condition. 
Moreover, as many of the 
resistance - boxes are made, 
there is liability of the coils 
of wire coming together, 
forming shorter paths for the 
current and thereby causing 
much greater temperature 
al 8. Slate than was anticipated. There 
» Screen allowing ventila- . 

is clearly but one way to treat 

this piece of apparatus, and 

that is to have it wholly non- 

combustible, and arranged so that it can do no harm even if it heats 

excessively. As the coils may accidentally become connected to the 
metal frame, it is also necessary to insulate it as the rules specify. 
RussEvu Ross. 





A. Handle for adjusting resistance. 
top and back. 
tion. OD. Coils. 


(To be continued.]} 





A TRAVELLING SCAFFOLD FOR PAINTING THE ROOF 
OF A LONDON TRAIN-SHED. 


‘ZY N ingenious travelling stage or scaffold devised by the con 
A tractor, Mr. Charles Wall, of London, has lately been used to 

facilitate the painting of the inside of the roof of the main 
train-shed at King Cross station, the metropolitan terminus of the 
Great Northern Railroad. This roof, which, when it was first con- 
structed about forty years ago, was the largest in the world, was, 
until quite recently, an object of special interest because of its pecu- 
liar construction. Till seven years ago its girders were of wood, 
being composed, one might almost say, of bundles of planks, fastened 
together and overlapping each other lengthways: then bent round 
and forced by sheer pressure to assume the shape of a bow. The 
design was borrowed from the Czar’s riding-school at Moscow. There 
was, however, one obvious objection, that the planks, like a bow when 


stretched, always strove to re-straighten themselves, and so exerted | 


a powerful thrust on the outside walls. The west wall was safe 
enough, for it had the whole range of the Company’s offices built upon 
it; but the east side, even in spite of its flying-buttresses, showed 
signs of being shaky at an early period, and as long ago as 1869 the 
span of the roof over the arrival platforms was reconstructed with 
iron girders. It was not till seventeen years afterwards, in the 
course of the years 1886-7 that the other span was renewed. For 
the renewal-work, a huge travelling stage was employed, somewhat 
similar in principle to the one about to be described, but, of course, 
of much heavier construction than one designed simply for painters’ 
work. Moreover, the old stage travelled on wheels along the plat- 
forms, from end to end, necessitating the removal of clocks, lamps 
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and other objects. which impeded its progress. The new scaffold, 
on the other hand, runs on rails supported on brackets hung from 
the roof principals, and thus it is able to move along high up in the 
arch of the roof without meeting with any obstruction. In fact, the 
old stage was such a cumbrous and unwieldy affair that on the first 
occasion of painting the roof since its renewal, no attempt was made 
to employ a traveller, but a stationary scaffold of ordinary builders’ 
poles was erected, which was taken down from time to time and re- 
constructed on another spot as the necessities of the work demanded. 
This plan, however, involved considerable risk of accident, both to 
the painters and to passers along the platforms. 

By last year’s arrangement, on the other hand, nearly all the 
danger and difficulty involved in the other two methods was avoided, 
and at the same time the painting was carried out with a facility 
never before attained. The new scaffold is in four pieces, each 36” 
x 25”. It is constructed of 14” boarding nailed to 11” x 3” joists. 
Each portion is carried on two steel “queenpost ” trusses, to each 
end of which cast-iron flanged wheels are attached. The rails on 
which these wheels run are bolted to 5” x 44” joists, which are car- 
ried on brackets hung from the roof principals. Four rails are thus 

rovided, on each pair of which two portions of the scaffold run. 

wo of these rails are carried on brackets hung from the top of the 
principals by large bolts stiffened with wooden struts. The other 
two rails are on brackets fastened by six smaller bolts apiece, about 
halfway up the principal girders on either side of the roof span. 
Each portion of the scaffold runs on one of the side and one of the 
top rails; there are two portions on each side of the apex of the span, 
and the whole covers two 20’ bays (i. e., sections between the princi- 
pals) and overlaps 5’ on each side. The gap of 4’ between the two 
top rails can, for painting purposes, be covered by a flap hinged to 
the scaffold on one side. The whole traveller weighs about eight 
tons, and the moving is easily performed by a crab-winch worked on 
the platform below, the rope from which runs over a pulley attached 
to the flange of a girder at a convenient distance from the scaffold, 
thus giving a straight pull from the scaffold. 

During the recent operations fifty men were employed on the scaf- 
fold, and these could give one coat of paint to two bays each day. 
As the roof had to receive two coats, this meant that, to keep the 
men fully employed the stage must be moved one bay each day. 
Accordingly, very early each morning one set of rear brackets was 
taken down and hung to the next girder in front of the scaffold, the 
rails adjusted, and the traveller moved forward on its daily journey. 
As the roof is in two spans, each 800’ long, 100’ wide and 91’ high 
and containing 40 bays, the whole work took just about 80 days. 
It may be mentioned further, that the wooden trusses of the scaffold 
were stiffened by diagonal hoop-iron ties, and battens were nailed on 
the boarding about 2 feet apart to give foothold to the workmen. 
The portion of the roof below the scaffold was painted from wide 
ladders resting on beams fastened to the flanges of the girders. 
The ladders were drawn up and moved along on the traveller, while 
the beams were moved by hand along the platform below. The 
scaffold has now been taken to pieces, and its parts put away, care- 
fully numbered, for use again when the time of painting comes round 
three years hence. C. H. G. 

London, Oct. 25. 


HINTS TO ART STUDENTS ON TRAVELLING 
ABROAD. — III. 


AVING thus decided where you are going, what you are going 
H to do, and what to do it with, the problem becomes, “ How am 
I going to carry everything?” 

It is a great advantage to divide your belongings, to have one 
package for wearing-apparel and a separate package for drawing- 
materials. A very convenient thing in which to carry drawing-ma- 
terials is an English “ hold-all.” .It is made of canvas and consists 
of two large pockets with flaps which fold over and tie: the whole 
thing folds flat, about the size of an imperial drawing-board and has 
stout straps and a handle; a good one costs about four dollars and 
only the best will stand the wear. In one pocket may be placed a 
large portfolio for paper, a stool which folds flat, the top of the 
chambre éclaire table, a small T-square, the color and brush boxes; 
in the other pocket, the chambre éclaire and the folding table-legs. 
Two small pockets will carry the small articles and in the outside 
pocket can be put the water-bottles, guide-book, and railroad time- 
table. The measuring-rod and umbrella slide through loops near 
the handle, and the water-color block in its canvas envelope can be 
stood up between the two pockets. 

With this arrangement in one hand and a small lock valise, con- 
taining toilet articles, change of linen, etc., in the other, a rubber 
coat strapped to the valise, and a heavy woolen sweater, you are 
ready to start forth prepared for almost all climates. 

It is very agreeable also to take a small trunk containing such 
things as are convenient for a stay of some time in the large cities. 
But beware of taking a lot of luggage; it is a burden and an expen- 
sive one. There is no American checking system abroad and baggage 
is not carried free except in England. It must be sent by express, 
. of which there are two kinds, fast and slow: In England called 
“express” and “goods freight,” respectively; in France, “grande 
vitesse” and “petite vitesse”; in Italy, * grande velocitdé” and 
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* piccola velocitd.”” Slow express is much the cheaper, but it is very 
slow indeed. It is necessary to allow from four to six weeks from 
Paris to Rome, so it is necessary to make calculations ahead. It is 
not very expensive, however, to send a small trunk by slow freight 
to the four or five large cities in which one passes some time. 

If you do not speak the language, it is best to send the box 
with its key through some responsible forwarding-agent. They will 
call for and deliver it, and all you have to do is pay. It may be 
cheaper to forward it yourself, but in that case you will have to go 
to the custom-house for it, even though simply sending it from one 
city to another in the same country, and there will be a fee for 
storage, for the porter, the examiner, the weigher, the stamps, the 
cord and seal, and for a dozen other things unless you demand to 
know exactly what each is. Get a piece of clothes-line, tie it about 
the box and seal the ends with wax; that will save you a dollar every 
time, for the law requires packages to be sealed in that manner. 

If you wish to send any large drawings, get a tin tube ready- 
made at some art store, roll up the drawings in it, seal it up, and 
take it to the freight-office. The post on the Continent only takes 
small objects. 

The great advantage of having the drawing-materials in a separate 
package by themselves is that on arriving in a town, the valise may be 
left at the station and then you are unincumbered, free, and ready to 
start out at once, with only the drawing-materials. It often happens 
that a town has but one good thing to study, and that may be done 
in a day and you are ready at dusk to take the train to the next 

lace. 

, In England these baggage-rooms are called “soft luggage,” or 
“ parcel-rooms ”; in France, “ bureau de consigne”; in Italy, “ de- 
posito”; in Germany, “ gepiick.’”’ Unfortunately, Spain has no 
system of this kind. 

On arriving at a place, the luggage can be left at the station for two 
cents and so cab-fare can be saved by walking to an hotel. Baedecker 
sometimes gives a clue to good cheap hotels (which terms are not 
synonymous), but a student who has just returned from travelling, 
generally has a list of hotels that will save many shekels. 

In England, coffee-houses are comfortable and much cheaper than 
commercial or temperance hotels. 

In France, the most economical rooms are found in connection 
with restaurants. 

In Italy, the native “albergos” and “ frattorias ” are cheapest. 

In all these places it is most economical to simply take a room and 
go to whatever restaurant is nearest at meal-time, thus saving a 
great deal of time. 

In Spain it is different; the boarding-houses called “ huespedes ” 
are cheapest and include meals and rooms. 

There is quite an art in engaging rooms. The Continental hotel- 
keeper, like the shopman, is apt to demand more than he expects 
and it is often possible to secure the same room at a reduced price, 
that he was intending to give you, by saying, “I must have a cheaper 
room: I can only pay so much.” 

In France the magic words are, “Ji me faut meilleur marché,” in 
Italy, ‘ Non posso pagare pui che.” 

It is more economical for two persons to travel together than for 
one alone. ‘Two persons should generally get a room for three 
francs a night (sixty cents), everything included. And it is neces- 
sary to stipulate “everything included,” otherwise there will be an 
extra for candle, service and boots. In France it is “tout compris,” 
in Italy, ‘tutto compresso.” 

It takes some of the poetry out of travel to be obliged to make 
bargains, but it saves the student many pennies. 

Disguise the fact that you are an American. Prices advance 
enormously at the sight of an American or Englishman. Keep 
away from shops and hotels frequented by your countrymen. Do as 
oe panes do, and beware of the shopman who speaks “a little 

nglish.’ 

The cost of travelling and studying varies considerably in the 
different countries. Italy is one of the cheapest, where it is possible 
to keep the cost of living and travelling down to a total of $1.32 per 
day, 40c. for railroad fares and 92c. for living expenses. The rail- 
road fares are small per day, because the cities are so close together. 

Germany is the most expensive, where the average cost per day 
is $2.58. Railroad fares $1.35, living expenses $1.23. 

The cities are so widely separated that the average fare per day 
is considerably raised. 

The following table will show the average cost per day of student- 
travel in different countries and the cost of living in Rome, Athens 
and Paris. 

These figures are an average obtained by dividing the total cost 
of living and travelling in a country by the total number of days. 
They mean rapid travelling, stopping, on an average, only two days in 
a town. Of course, when stopping a week or more in each place 
the average would be greatly reduced. 

The table means ordinary student-travelling through small places. 


England.. $2.08 per day....Railroad $ .88....Living $1.20 
BPE, WP gg aise 1 


France.... 1.83 29 .23 
Italy...... 32) SO ee MO ae ne .92 
Blclviacc, 145“! Ma, a .93 
Germany. 2.58% “1.06. “ LiSBesae 1.23 
Spain..... Se oasis. Li. *' 74 
Athens, in winter, including fires.............. as 80 
Paris, ‘“ is = aE na. veue stale Gs Wak sia%s " 85 
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The above figures are not exaggerated. They are average 
figures. It is possible to travel still cheaper, while there is no limit 
to the amount one can spend. It is not advisable, however, to 
travel cheaper, and one could hardly go cheaper and do good work. 

It must be understood that the above figures do not mean 
luxurious travelling. It means third-class on the railroads, walking 
to hotels, and cheap ones at that, and not spending a cent more than 
necessary. 

As a matter of fact, students generally spend considerably more 
than this. But it can be done in a decent manner for these figures 
and has been done for less. 

A student can travel continuously throughout Europe, visit in a 
year’s time England, France, Italy, Sicily, Greece and Germany, 
buy photographs and material for study, and spend a little on non- 
essentials and not expend more than $850 a year. But it is seldom 
done. 

The cost of living in Athens, Rome and Paris is computed on the 
basis of a student living alone, hiring a room by the month and tak- 
ing all his meals at a restaurant. If two persons took a room to- 
gether, made their own coffee in the morning, and rented the room 
by the year, the expense would be lessened. 

A very economical and pleasant method of student life in Paris is 
for two students to rent two rooms with a small kitchen by the year, 
prepare part of their meals themselves, and procure the meats and 
cooked vegetables from a neighboring “ cuisine.” The “ cuisine” is 
a feature of Paris. They are public kitchens where one may 
obtain cooked meats and vegetables. ‘This plan effects a consider- 
able saving in heat and light. 

The subject of Paris student life, cost of ateliers, drawing-classes, 
etc., has been very ably treated in previous articles in this journal. 

Students, who wish to be economical, will find it perfectly possible 
to travel third class. It is not particularly comfortable and _ is 
rather Bohemian, but a considerable saving is effected. 

The classes on railroads have been very accurately described by 
some one who says that “ In the first-class carriages, the people are 
rude to the guard; in the third, the guard is rude to the people; 
and in the second, the people are rude to one another.” 

First-class costs double third, and second, one-third more than 
third-class. 

The writer has a lingering remembrance of travelling one day in 
Greece in a compartment filled with peasants dressed in coats’ skins, 
sandals and big felt cloaks, carrying baives in their belts and shep- 
herd's-crooks in their hands. A prominent feature of the party was 
an immense jug of wine preserved, after the manner of the country, 
by the addition of rosin, which imparts to it a flavor such as one 
might imagine furniture polish to possess. It was considered very 
rude indeed to refuse to drink from this jug which circulated from 
mouth to mouth without the intervention of a cup. 

In some parts of Europe, third-class is perfectly possible. In Eng- 
land and in France on the Chemin de Fer de |’Ouest, the seats are 
cushioned and comfortable. 

A number of persons travelling together can sometimes obtain 
reduced railroad fares by asking for a family-ticket. 

On the Continent, there is a system of railroad tickets called Cir- 
cular Tours, which saves about one-third the fare, and makes second- 
class with a circular ticket about as cheap as third-class without the 
circular ticket. They are not issued to third-class. The system is 
that one can travel about the circumference of a circle for the same 
fare it costs across the diameter and back. In practice, you pay for 
a round-trip ticket to the farthest point of your journey, and you 
may arrange to travel on the circumference of a circle to that point 
and back, if you wish. This entails returning to your starting 
point, and there is a time-limit on the ticket of from two weeks to 
three months. 

Always carry a railway time-table in travelling. They are inex- 
pensive and will save you from a great deal of worry and annoyance, 
prevent you from just being too late to catch trains and save hours 
of waiting at uninteresting railroad junctions. 

The English time-table is something of a puzzle, and requires 
some study to understand its system. But the French and Italian 
time-tables are perspecuity itself. In France it is called “ Judica- 
teur du chemin de fer”; in Italy, “ Guida dei freni”’; in Spain, 
‘“* Una ora.” 


J. W. Case. 


(To be continued.) 





NEW YORK CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


REGULAR meeting was held at the Chapter quarters, on 
Wednesday, February 13, 1895, at 3.50 P.M... . 
President Upjohn in the chair. .. . 

Reports from special committees being in order, the Secretary 
from that on the Revision of By-laws reported that the Committee’s 
work remained in sfafu quo waiting for elucidation as to real or sup- 
posed ambiguity of the new Institute By-laws. ... 


The Special Committee on a Seal for the Chapter presented a de- 


sign therefor, consisting of the initials and motto of the Institute on 
a ground of the same shape as that of the seal of the latter, and cir- 


cumscribed with the name of the Chapter and the date of its incor- 
poration, and this again enclosed within the same border as that of 
the Institute, the whole seal being thus identical with that of the 
Institute, except for the substitution of the name and date of 
the Chapter instead of those of the Institute. In view of the desira- 
bility of emphasizing the fraternal relations of all the Chapters of 
the Institute with each other and their common coérdination within the 
Institute, the Secretary was desired to write to the Secretary of 
the Institute, Mr. Stone, that he should suggest to all the Chap- 
ters the adoption of the like seal, with the necessary changes as to 
name and date. 

Communications being in order, the Secretary presented the fol- 
lowing : 

A tentative draft of a constitution for a proposed affiliation, for 
certain purposes, of several art societies of New York, accompanied 
by a letter from a Special Committee of the Architectural League of 
New York, consisting of Messrs. Geo. L. Heins, Chairman, Thomas 
Hastings and Russell Sturgis, giving reasons, in their opinion, for its 
formation and inviting the Chapter, together with the American 
Water-Color Society, the Municipal Art Society, the National 
Academy of Design, the National Sculpture Society, the Society of 
American Artists, the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects and the 
Water-Color Club, to send delegates to attend an informal confer- 
ence for consultation on the subject. On motion, President Upjohn 
was requested to appoint three members to attend said conference. 
(The members appointed were Messrs. Kendall, Wolf and Boring.) 

A circular letter from the Secretary of the Institute saying that its 
Board of Directors had passed the following resolution, viz: ‘“‘ That 
the practice on the part of an architect, of publishing or allowing to 
be published advertirements of builders and manufacturers of build- 
ing materials, in connection with his designs is unprofessional.” A 
few remarks followed, showing that in the opinion of the meeting the 
resolution was ill-worded and ambiguous and probably did not 
express the real meaning of its authors, who must realize, on reflec- 
tion, that its adoption by the Chapters would be inoperative, and 
that there were legitimate modes of advertising en: all professional 
men, although some architectural practitioners (mainly, it is believed, 
outside of Institute Brotherhood) included illegitimate methods in 
their conduct of business. The Secretary was requested to inform 
the Secretary of the Institute of this opinion of the meeting. 

A letter from Mr. W. R. Briggs, of Bridgeport, Conn-, Chairman 
of a Special Committee of the Architectural League of New York — 
the other members being Messrs. R. M. Hunt, Post, Huss and C. I. 
Berg — asking the codperation of the Chapter in promoting, at Al- 
bany, the passage of a bill for the licensing of architects in New York 
State. The Secretary said that this movement, begun some years 
ago by the two Chapters of New York State, and carried far for- 
ward with such zeal by the late lamented Mr. Carlin of the Western 
New York Chapter, should certainly receive the continued support 
of the New York Chapter, and moved that President Upjohn ap- 
point a special committee of three to cooperate with the League 
Committee. Carried. (The members appointed were Messrs. Cor- 
des, Carrere and H. Constable.) 

A letter of the Secretary, of January 29th, asking Mayor Strong, 
in reference to the competition for a proposed new city-hall, what 
progress had been made toward a selection of the plans forwarded 
by the competitors and towards a settlement of their claims in the 
premises under the terms of the regulations issued to architects by the 
municipal authorities was read, with his Honor’s answer that he did not 
understand that any further progress had been made in the matter 
of the selection of plans, etc. The correspondence was ordered on file. 

A letter from Mr. Elmer T. Corthell, late Chairman, General 
Committee of Engineering Congress, submitting a proposition for the 
establishment of an international Institute of Engineers and Archi- 
tects was read. The Secretary was desired to forward the same to 
the Secretary of the Institute. ... 

A letter from Mr. Elliott Smith, Secretary of the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, informing the Chapter that its rules authorized 
the admission to its quarters and appliances of practising architects, 
upon making themselves known to the Superintendent was also read. 

The Secretary repeated a request that any duplicate copies of the 
“ Proceedings of the Institute,” which members could spare, should be 
forwarded to him for transmission to libraries, the Secretary of the 
Institute and other applicants. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the fact that important 
changes had been suggested in relation to the Building Law of this 
city, and notably one involving the transfer of the Plumbing Bureau, 
now in the Building Department, to the Health Department of the 
city, which change, by the replication and separation of drawings 
and specifications, would cause great inconvenience to all parties 
concerned in the filing of plans for proposed building operations. 

Remarks from various members followed, showing, as regards & 
transfer — or rather re-transfer, for the experiment has been already 
tried— of the Plumbing Bureau, that the prevalent opinion was 
against it, not only on account of the inconvenience above mentioned, 
but because no necessity is apparent on the score of a better care of 
the City’s health, as the Plumbing Bureau of the Building Depart- 
ment has been controlled by experts in that line within the Bureau 
for several years, and no fault has been found with their work. 

It further appeared, from the remarks elicited, that in their inter- 
course with the Building Department, the members present had con- 
ceived a very favorable opinion of Mr. Brady’s conduct of it, and of 
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its very much improved personnel and conditions as contrasted with 
those of former years. 

The Secretary was desired to communicate with his Honor, Mayor 
Strong, and request him to give such instructions, as should insure 
to the Chapter full and prompt information as to any contemplated 
changes in the Building Law, arising from State or Municipal Legis- 
lation... . (Signed) A. J. BLoor, Secretary. 





CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


THE subject for the third regular competition of the Cleveland 
Architectural Club was “A City Café.” Architect W. W. Sabin 
was the fudge, awarding as follows: First, W. D. Beuls; Second, 
Leland vy Rice; Third, Harry I. Nelson; Fourtb, Charles S. 
Schneider; Fifth, G. B. Bohm. 

The subject for the March competition is “ A Scheme for the Lo- 
cation of Cleveland’s Public Buildings.” 

HERBERT B. Bria@s, Secretary. 





CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


Tue Eighth Annual Spring Exhibition of Works of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts will be held in the galleries of the Art Institute, 
opening Thursday, May 23, 1895. It will remain open for about 
two weeks. Works will be received until Saturday, May 11, 1895. 

The exhibition includes: 

1. Architectural perspectives and elevations in all renderings. 

2. Architectural sketches in all renderings. 

8. Landscape architecture. 

4. Interior architecture. 

5. Interior decoration. 

6. Interior furnishings (samples and sketches). 

7. Architectural and decorative metal work (wrought-iron, 
bronze and brass). 

8. Sculpture (architectural and ornamental). 

Subjects previously and publicly exhibited in Chicago are barred 
from this exhibition. 

An illustrated catalogue will be issued in approved form, for which 
exhibitors may furnish cuts or phototypes of their work, which shall 
be published at the discretion of the Catalogue Committee. Maxi- 
mum size of cut, full page, 44’ x 6”. Cuts received until April 25th. 


The jury of admission shall be selected from prominent members 
of the profession as well as from representatives of manufacture. 
All drawings must be framed or mounted on stretchers. 
Transportation charges both ways must be paid by the contributor. 
JOHN Rosert DI.xon, Secretary. 
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Se of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


DOORWAY TO HOUSE OF R.°M. HOE, F8Q., 11 EAST 71ST 8T., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
{Heliochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


) uotee FOR W. C. JOHNSON, C. E.. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. MR. 


: 


{ 
\ 


HENRY 8. MASON, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE building will be constructed of dark-red pressed brick with 
Medina sandstone base end trimmings and with shingled gables. 
Patent prepared plaster will be used throughout. The pripnci- 

pal rooms will be finished in hazel, the remainder in white pine, all 
finished in oil. Windows of first and second floors will have plate 
glass. High grade hardware, plumbing and plumbing fixtures are 
specified. Heating will be steam : indirect for first floor and direct 
above. The attic contains a billiard-room and fencing floor and in 
the cellar are servants’ toilet, vegetable, preserve and coal rooms, 
and laundry with outside entrance; outside of cellar is a large rain 


cistern connected with plumbing and ventilation system. House to 
cost a little under $10,000 completed. 
THE JULIA F. BURNHAM HOSPITAL, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. MESSRS. 


MCLANE & GUNN, ARCHITECTS, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Tuis job was obtained in competition ard the building has been 
constructed and is now in use. 


ALTERATIONS TO HOUSE OF MRS. P. B. PLUMP, EMPORIA, KANS. 
MR. H. W. JONES, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


HOUSE FOR MR. GOODING AND MR. DEXTER, PETERSHAM, MASS. 
MESSRS. CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


PROFRSS8OR’S HOUSE FOR REV. M. VALENTINE, D. D., LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PA. MR. J. A. DEMP- 
WOLF, ARCHITECT, YORK, PA. 
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CHURCH OF 8T. GERMAIN L’AUXERROIS, PARIS, FRANCE. DRAWN 
IN INK, sur place, BY MR. A. A. STOUGHTON, LATE HOLDER OF 
THE COLUMBIA FELLOWSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HOUSE OF JAMES W. LOOMIS, ESQ., WESTFIELD, MASS. MR. 


E. A. ELLSWORTH, ARCHITECT, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


[Additional Ullustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF R. M. HOE, ESQ, 11 EAST 71ST 8T., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print.] 


WINDOW-PANEL SCULPTURES FROM THE CHATEAU DE VAUX-— 
LE-VICOMTE, SEINE ET MARNE, FRANCE. 


{[Copper-plate Engraving.] 


Tas chateau, made equally memorable by its architectural mag- 
nificence and by the glumour that the elder Dumas threw over it in 
the “Vicomte de Bragelonne,” was built by Fouquet, the Superin- 
tendent of Finance, in the early part of the reign of Louis XIV. 
The successor of the counts, marshals and dukes who once owned 
the chateau and park is now a Parisian manufacturer, M. Sommier. 
The building is about four miles from Melun or about thirty miles 


from Paris. 


DETAIL OF WINDOW IN THE HALL OF THE CHATEAU DE VAUX-— 
LE-VICOMTE, SEINE ET MARNE, FRANCE. 


{Copper-plate Photogravure.] 


HIGHER GRADE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DOUGLAS 
SCHOOL BOARD, ISLE OF MAN, ENG. MR. THOMAS W. CUBBON, 
ARCHITECT, BIRKENHEAD, ENG. 


Turse buildings have recently been erected on a site fronting 
Park Road, Douglas, and provide accommodations for 550 scholars. 
The buildings, which are two stories high, are constructed of local 
gray pressed-bricks, relieved by red pressed-bricks, the heads and 
sills of windows, etc., being red sandstone. 
DOWNSELL ROAD BOARD SCHOOLS, WANSTEAD, ENG. MR. JOHN 
T. BRESSEY, ARCHITECT. 


Turis building, which will shortly be completed, is situated on the 
detached part of Wanstead known as Wanstead Slip. The western 
portion of the school, consisting on each floor of three class-rooms 
and a school-room with lavatories and staircase, was erected in 1886 ; 
two more class-rooms on each floor were added in 1888, and the 
plans for the completion of the building were sanctioned by the Edu- 
cation Department a few weeks ago. Externally, the building is 
faced with picked stocks and kiln-burnt red bricks; internally also, 

icked stocks are employed above the brown salt-glazed brick dado. 
hen completed, the school will accommodate about 1,800 children, 
and will have cost about 15,5000. 
SEDILIA, 8ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, ENG. MESSRS. BODLEY 
& GARNER, ARCHITECTS. 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. THE LATE ANDREW 


HEATON, ARCHITECT. 


STATION HOTEL, 





[Tue following description of the schoolhouse for Newtonville, by 
Mr. A. C. Fernald, architect, Boston, Mass., should have been pub- 
lished with the drawing in our last issue : 

A school-house of eight rooms and exhibition-hall, to be finished 
complete, with steam heating and ventilating apparatus; the cost 
not to exceed $40,000. 

Basement-plan provides for play-rooms, lavatories, heating and 
ventilating apparatus and fuel. 

First and second floors have four class-rooms each, provided with 
slate blackboards on all sides, platforms for teachers, closets and. 
book-cases. Teachers’ toilet-rooms on second floor. 

Third floor contains the exhibition-hall, having a ceiling fifteen 
feet in clear at centre made to conform to the shape of roof. Ante- 
rooms are provided at each end of hall, which could be used as 
class-rooms if required. 

Wardrobes are placed in the corridors, being the usual form of 
open wire-work screen partition. 

Two flights of broad easy stairs are carried from the basement to 
third floor to be constructed of hard-pine plank throughout. Soffits 
finished bright, all open construction. 

Ceilings to be wire lathed. All main partitions to be of brick, 
including warm air and vent flues. Minor partitions of metal lath- 
ing on light iron framework, plastered solid to make fireproof. Ex- 
terior brickwork, of Eastern water-struck brick. Roof to be slated; 
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gutters and conductors of sixteen-ounce copper. 
entrance steps of North River blue-stone. 

ao trimmings for loggia columns and cornice and window 
sills, etc. 

Heating to be an indirect steam system with fan or blower driven 
by electric motor. Basement lavatories and all class-rooms provided 


Loggia-floor and 


with aan vent-flues of required capacity. 
uilding covers 6,480 square feet. ] 


The 





BaLTiMORE, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays in March. 


Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Line Engravings, Mezzo- 
tints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
eee by Childe Hassam: at Doll & Richard’s Gallery, closes 

arch 6. 


Paintings Oy John Leslie Breck: at the St. Botolph Club, February 
25 to March 9. 


Cuicaco, ILL. — Pictures by George Inness and Claude Monet; also, an 


Exhibition of Bookbindings: at the Art Institute, February 26 to 
March 24. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the American Water-color Society, 
also, New York Etching Club Exhibition: at the Academy of Design, 
February 4 to March 2. 

Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural Leaque: at the Galleries 
of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th St., February 15 
to March 9. 

Works by John LaFarge: at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 Fifth 
Ave., February 25 to March 4. 

Exhibition of the Dutch Water-color Society : at Boussod, Valadon & 
Co.’s Galleries, Fifth Avenue, opened February 15. 

Drawings by J. Alden Weir: at Wunderlich & Co.’s Galleries, 868 
Broadway, February 18 to March 9. 

Paintings by P. Marcius-Simons: at the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth 
Ave., February 18 to March 2. 

Water-colors and Pastels b 
Redmond: at the Klackner 
March 9. 

Works by J. F. Raffaelli and Edwin A. Abbey: at the American 
Art Galleries, 6 East 23d St., opened February 28. 


John J. Redmond and Frieda Voelter 
allery, 7 West 28th St., February 27 to 


Provipence, R. I.— Paintings in Oil and Water-color, and Sculpture: at 
the Art Club. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings: at 
James 1D. Gill’s Gallery, February 1 to March 2. 





CoquELIN, CADET, AND M. InJALBERT.—Coquelin, ‘‘cadet,” has 
grown tired of being less talked about than his elder brother. The 
Rodin-Balzac incident finds its sequel in the Injalbert-Molitre comedy. 
The town of Pezenas wished to erect a statue to Moliére, in honor of 
his sojourn there, and in 1893 the Comédie went there and gave a rep- 
resentation to begin the fund. M. Injalbert was asked to lend his talent 
to the work, and, in the Champ de Mars last spring, the group was 
shown in its early development. Around the figure of Molitre came 
Mile. Ludwig as Lucette and “cadet” as the faun. The actor was so 
delighted that he began a subscription, and among his friends a sum of 
some 2,000f was raised. To this clear blue sky the sculptor brought a 
thunder-storm by suddenly deciding to suppress both Lucette and 
‘‘cadet.’? Thereupon the latter seized his pointed pen and wrote to the 
committee that his subscription and that of his friends would be 
recalled. No Coquelin, no money. There was not enough subscribed, 
any how, but this wae sure disaster. So M. Claretie has been asked 
either to persuade Injalbert to execute his first project or make 
Coquelin reflect that the monument is for Molitre first. — Z. K. in the 
N.Y. Times. 





How THE BasTILE ENRICHED PALLOY.— Palloy, the self-called pa- 
triot contractor and the Haussmann of the French Revolution, obtained 
’ the contract to demolish the Bastile and cart away the material, and 
made a good thing out of it. He built with the stones the bridge over 
the Seine at the Place de la Concorde, the guard-house of the theatre on 
the Boulevard du Temple, and the house at the corner of the Boule- 
vard Poissonitre and the Rue Saint Fiacre. He employed 1,000 work- 
men in demolishing the old prison fortress. The blocks of stone he 
was unable to use as a builder were turned to account in the carving- 
out of the models of the Bastile, which he got the Government of the 
Republic to buy and send to the chief towns of the newly-made Depart- 
ments as patriotic gifts. He thus cleared a net profit of nearly £4,000. 
With the broken-up mortar and other rubbish he made a concrete, out 


of which small Bastileg, which patriots eagerly bought, were moulded. 
The sum he received for demolishing and carting off the Bastile was 
£40,000 — an immense sum in his time. — Daily News, London. 





QUARRYING IN InpIA.— At Bangalore, in Southern India, granite 
slabs as large as 60/x 40’ and half a foot thick are quarried by means 
of wood fires. A narrow line of fire, about seven feet long, made of 
dry logs of light wood, is gradually lengthened and moved forward 
over an even surface of solid rock. It ie left in position till strokes 
with a hammer show that the rock in front of the fire has become 
detached from the main mass beneath; the burning wood is then 
pushed on a few inches. The rock keeps splitting about five inches 
below the surface. It takes about eight hours and fifteen hundred- 
weight of wood to set free a slab measuring 740 square feet. After- 
ward the plate is easily cut with blunt chisels into strips 214 feet wide. 
— Inter-Ocean. 





M. Tissor TuRNs Monx.—It is said that M. James J. Tissot, the 
celebrated French artist, has entered a monastery of a most severe 
order. His water-colors, ‘“ The Life of Christ,” which were exhibited 
last year in the Champ de Mars, created a sensation, and were consid- 
ered among the chief attractions of the exhibition. Some years ago, 
Tissot was exiled from France for being a Communist, but when it was 
afterward explained that his object in joining was, in case of revolution, 
to protect the Louvre and Luxembourg galleries, he was pardoned by the 
Government. He returned to Paris and fitted up a handsome studio on 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. He has given the last few years of 
his life entirely to his water-colors of ‘“‘The Life of Christ,’ spending 
several months of each year in Jerusalem. Reproductions of these 
works will be issued in a year or so. — NV. Y. Tribune. 





THE WALKING-DELEGATES TO BOYCOTT THE SALVATION ARMY. — 
With what are known as ‘“‘ mingled feelings’’ must be received and con- 
sidered the news that a Board of Walking-Delegates has resolved to 
boycott the Salvation Army. Members of the latter organization, it 
appears, are building an ‘‘armory,’”’ wherein to conduct their cam- 
paign against evil, and these members, so far from charging union 
wages for their work are charging nothing at all. Hence, the resolution 
to boycott. What effect it will have on the Salvationists remains to be 
observed. So far as known, the Army has nothing for sale, so the 
walking-delegates cannot refuse to buy it; should the Board sternly 
absent itself from all meetings held by the Army, there is no likelihood 
that a marked diminution in the size of the gatherings would make 
itself manifest. It might be well for the walkers — especially at some 
time in the future —if they made speed with exceeding slowness in this 
matter. There is an enormously serious side to it, and one whose con- 
sequences may be very far-reaching indeed. — N. Y. Times. 





To EXTRACT CARBON FROM SMOKE.— The Scientific American de- 
scribes a simple method of extracting carbon from smoke, which has 
been tried successfully in St. Louis. The exhaust-pipe is extended, 
either outside or inside the chimney, to within about four feet of the 
top. A vacuum is produced by the steam entering the air, and a slight 
down draught is also caused, carrying the carbon saturated with moist- 
ure of the steam to a soot-box at the bottom of the chimney. The 
gases in the chimney receive an extra impetus in filling the vacuum, 
thus drawing an additional amount of oxygen into the furnace, and the 
draught in the chimney is uniform, because governed by the velocity 
of the steam at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, the point of condensation. 
Ninety-six per cent of the carbon entering the chimney is said to be pre- 
cipitated, and can be sold for lamp-black, for making inks, etc. The 
other four per cent is either precipitated on the roof or chemically 
changed, as no color is visible from four to ten feet from the chimney. 
This device has been in successful operation for the last eight months 
on the chimney for the Roe Building, a large office-structure in St. 
Louis, and, by actual test, 96 per cent of the carbon entering the chim- 
ney was found to be precipitated. 





First AID TO THE ELECTRICALLY SHOCKED. — The French Minister 
of Public Works, under expert advice, has prepared the following 
rules in case of shock: The victim is to be, first of all, taken into an 
airy place; three or four persons should be taken there to assist and no 
one else allowed to enter. The clothing is to be loosened and efforts 
made to reestablish respiration and circulation as soon as possible. To 
reéstablish respiration, recourse can be had to the following two meth- 
ods, viz, drawing of the tongue and artificial respiration. In the former 
case, the mouth of the victim is opened with the fingers, or, if there be 
resistance, with a piece of wood, the handle of a knife, spoon or fork, 
or end of a walking-stick. The front part of the tongue should then be 
taken between the thumb and index finger of the right hand, bare or 
covered with, say, a pocket handkerchief to prevent slipping. The 
tongue is then strongly pulled, and allowed to relax, in rhythmical imi- 
tation of respiration, at least twenty times a minute. These move- 
ments must continued without a break for half an hour or more. 
For artificial respiration the subject should be laid upon his back, the 
the shoulders slightly raised, the mouth open and the tongue free. 
The arms are taken at the height of the elbows, supporting them 
strongly on the walls of the chest, next bringing them above the head, 
describing the arc of acircle. These movements are to be continued 
at least twenty times a minute until the reéstablishment of natural res- 
piration. It is suitable to commence with the movement of the tongue 
as described, simultaneously, if possible, with the adopting of artificial 
respiration. At the same time, it is desirable to try and restore circula- 
tion by rubbing the surface of the body, by beating the body with the 
hands or with wet towels, throwing cold water on the subject from time 
to time, and applying ammonia or vinegar to the nose. — Boston Trans- 
cript. 
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HE competition for the Minnesota State Capitol has been 
i! concluded, by the award of the first prize, which, it is 
supposed, carries with it the execution of the work, to 
Messrs. Wendell & Humphreys, of Denver, Colorado. The 


second prize was awarded to Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth, of 


Boston; the third to Mr. George R. Mann, of St. Louis; the 
fourth to Mr. George de Gersdorff, of New York, and the fifth 
to Mr. Warren B. Dunnell, of Minneapolis. Vhe selection 
was made under the advice of Messrs. Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright, of Boston, and Henry Ives Cobb, of Chicago; and it 
is hardly necessary to say that a better jury could not well 
have been selected. ‘The competition has been an unsatis- 
factory one, inasmuch as the terms offered were not such as 
architects of standing in this country are usually willing to 
accept, and the better-known members of the profession in 
Minnesota itself generally held aloof from the contest ; but the 
Commissioners, who were not responsible for the law under 
which they acted, did their best for the State by putting the 
selection into competent hands. 





T one of the legislative hearings made necessary by the 
A recent attempt to compass the destruction of the Massa- 

chusetts State-house designed by Charles Bulfinch, those 
present enjoyed the rare pleasure of listening to the extempo- 
raneous remarks of Colonel Henry Lee in defense of the build- 
ing, remarks that could hardly have been better adapted to 
their aim by any device of rhetoric or oratory carefully pre- 
pared and rehearsed beforehand. We cannot in type repro- 
duce the quietude and delicate emphasis of the speaker's 
utterance any more than we can picture the impressiveness 
and dignity of his manner, which conveyed to those present the 
proof of his perfect sincerity and disinterestedness. All we 
can do is to reproduce in another column the mere words of 
his speech bereft of their most subtile quality, the vocal expres- 
sion of the sentiment which led to their utterance. Colonel 
Lee’s remarks, like the whole matter of preserving the State- 
house, are based on sentiment, and as sentiment is a matter 
that the modern American is becoming more and more willing 
to neglect and jibe at, we, who believe with Colonel Lee that 
life without sentimental associations would be a pleasureless 
existence, feel that such an exposition of the value of senti- 
ment as this ought to be recorded in a place where it can be 
referred to when a fresh battle has to be waged between 
Philistines and Sentimentalists over some matter of kindred 
nature. The great value of the plea or argument lies in its 
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applicability to similar cases where the brutality of modern 
progress needs checking in the interest of a reverent and patri- 
otic regard for historical, artistic and sentimental association. 


HE British landowner appears to be the object chosen at 
present by Fortune to practise upon with all her slings 
and arrows. It is well known that, in some of the West- 

ern States, large tracts of land are owned by foreigners; and 
the Philadelphia Press gives an interesting table of such hold- 
ings, showing that in ‘Texas, Florida, Mississippi, Kansas, 
Virginia and elsewhere, tracts varying from a few thousand 
acres to three or four millions are owned by syndicates of 
wealthy Englishmen, or Hollanders, or Germans, or by single 
proprietors. Lord Dunraven, for instance, owns sixty thou- 
sand acres in Colorado; Mr. Robert Tennant owns two 
hundred and thirty thousand; Mr. Bryan H. Evans, of 
London, owns seven hundred thousand acres in Mississippi ; 
the Marquis of Tweeddale owns nearly two million acres, and 
Viscount Scully owns about three million acres, all, or nearly 
all, in Illinois. Unfortunately for Lord Scully, [linois is a 
State where people think and act energetically, and its inhab- 
itants seem to have made common cause against the great 
absentee landlord. Under the present laws of the United 
States, no more such great estates can be acquired here by 
aliens, but Lord Scully is still entitled to collect rent from what 
property he already possesses, and is quite disposed to do it; 
while the citizens show an equal desire to make the operation 
as troublesome for him as may be. His own tenants appear to 
submit peaceably enough to the payment of rent, and are 
probably glad to get the use of their farms on such easy terms ; 
but, as their leases impose upon them the burden of paying 
all taxes on the land, they naturally oppose everything in 
the way of public improvements, which they must pay for, 
while their landlord gets the benefit of them; andthe “Scully 
counties” furnish, in consequence, a compact body of voters 
who can be relied upon to oppose every sort of State develop- 
ment which must be paid for by taxation. In a new and 
rapidly advancing community like Illinois, it cannot be denied 
that this is a serious evil; but Lord Scully refuses to sell his 
land, and, as his tenants, already discontented at some of the 
proceedings of his agents, are encouraged in their demonstra- 
tions by their fellow-citizens, there is a prospect of future 
trouble. Perhaps the best and fairest way to escape it would 
be to authorize the State by law to expropriate the land of 
alien owners, pay them a fair price for it, and resell it to actual 
citizens; but this would probably require the interposition of 
the Federal Government. Meanwhile, the English pro- 
prietors, alarmed at the present condition of affairs, have 
formed an association, which meets at the Bank of England to 
In response to this, the tenants 
of alien landlords in Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas are 
said to have formed an association for protection, and both 
sides have taken measures to be represented in the State 
Legislatures. 


R. R. IRMINGER, a Swedish engineer, has been making 

NM some interesting experiments to determine the effect of 
wind upon buildings, which are briefly described in the 
Builder. It is known to most architects that, in addition to 
the effect of wind blowing directly upon one face of a building, 
a strain is caused by the production of a partial vacuum on the 
lee side, which may, under certain circumstances, become 
serious; and one of the rudimentary maxims of practical con- 
struction is to fill the upper windows of a new house with 
boards or sashes, as soon as the roof is on, for fear that, in a 
high wind, the vacuum developed on the lee side of the roof, 
joined with the increased pressure on the inside, due to the 
blowing of the wind into the open windows, may lift the roof 
off; and Mr. Irminger has devoted himself particularly to this 
part of the subject. By arranging mode] roofs in such a way 
that both the inward and outward pressure could be measured, 
he found that if an ordivary double-pitched roof, with rafters 
inclined to the horizontal at an angle of 45°, was exposed to a 
wind blowing horizontally, in a direction at right angles with 
the line of the ridge, the pressure on the lee side of the roof, 
from within outwards, normal to the plane of that side of the 
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roof, was more than three times as great as the inward pres- 
sure, normal to the roof-plane, on the windward side. More- 
over, on the windward side itself, the pressure due to the wind 
was greatest near the eaves, diminished uniformly and rapidly 
toward the ridge, and near the ridge became negative, its 
tendency being outward and upward. In another series of 
experiments, a roof was used, forming a segment of a spherical 
surface, like the top of a gas-holder. With this roof, exposed 
to the wind, the pressure was everywhere outward, the result- 
ant of all the pressures being nearly a vertical upward line. 
Although these results show that much more attention must be 
paid to the effects of partial vacuum than has hitherto been 
supposed necessary, they really accord with what is known of 
the remarkable properties, in other instances, of induced 
currents in air, and should. be made widely known in the 
profession. 





HE Royal Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is to be awarded this year, by the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the Institute, to Mr. James Brooks, 

and the profession in this country, as well as in England, 
will certainly applaud the choice. Mr. Brooks must be an old 
man now, for his characteristic designs have been familiar in 
architects’ offices for at least thirty years; but he has held 
firmly to the principles of simple and truthful building with 
which he began his artistic career, and he deserves to be 
honored for so doing. Our own professional training may 
have inclined us unduly toward the appreciation of breadth 
and simplicity in architecture, but, however that may be, we 
think that James Brooks’s churches have given us more pleasure 
than any other modern architectural work in England. Beau- 
tiful as are the buildings of Norman Shaw, and some others, 
they are apt, in our experience, to be less charming than their 
author’s pictures of them; while Mr. Brooks’s work is more 
attractive in execution than in his drawings, and no architect, 
whatever his proclivities in regard to style, can study his 
churches without the conviction that a thorough artist designed 
them. 


J HE German Archeological Institute of Athens is to con- 
duct two excursions this spring, among the most interest- 
ing portions of Greece, including the islands of the Aigean 

and a little of the coast of Asia Minor. ‘The first excursion 
leaves Athens on Easter-Monday, and proceeds at once to 
Corinth, where a day is spent. The next day is devoted 
to Tiryns; the next to Mycene, and a day each to Epidauros, 
Argos, Mantinea, Megalopolis, Lycosura, Basse and Samicon. 
Olympia is next reached, and a stay made there of four days. 
The party next proceeds to Patra, where a private steamer is 
taken across the Gulf of Corinth to the nearest landing to Delphi, 
where two days will be spent, the return to Athens being made 
April 30. The cost of this most interesting excursion is esti- 
mated at ten marks, or two dollars and forty cents, per day for 
each person. The second excursion leaves Athens May 6, in 
a private steamer, which forms the home of the excursionists 
throughout the trip. The first place visited is A%gina; then 
come Poros, Sunium and Thoricus, Oropus and Eubrea, 
Rhamnus and Marathon, Delos and Myconos; and, if the 
‘Turkish quarantine regulations permit, a Sunday is to be spent 
at Assos, and two days at Troy. ‘The expense of this “ Island 
journey ” will be about sixteen marks, or less than four dollars 
per day for each person. Foreigners interested in archwology 
are received in both excursions, and ladies may take part in 
the island trip. 


covered by one of those indefatigable investigators, the 

reporters of the Boston Herald. It will be remembered 
that, a few years ago, the announcement was made that a 
Canadian blacksmith had “ rediscovered” the “ Egyptian art ”’ 
of hardening and tempering copper. Nothing came of this 
‘‘ rediscovery,” and it appears that “the expensiveness of the 
process’ made it unavailable for use. Now, the same black- 
smith has, we are told, succeeded in tempering aluminium, “so 
as to give it the consistency of iron.” The “consistency of 
iron” is a rather indefinite expression, but, as indicating what 
sort of iron is meant, it seems that Mr. Allard, the ingenious 
blacksmith in question, has made a cannon out of his “ tempered 
aluminium,” and has fired a pound of powder out of it without 
injury, to the admiration of all beholders of the feat. 


Ai covered scientific mare’s-nest appears to have been dis- 


T is well known that aluminium is not only altered greatly 
in strength by alloying it with other metals, some of these 
alloys having an enormous resistance, but that a peculiar 

hardness and elasticity can be imparted to it by the simple 
process of heating it in powdered charcoal, and allowing it to 
cool very slowly; and, without disrespect to Mr. Allard’s 
merits as an Inventor, it seems not unlikely that his discovery, 
instead of being a miraculous inspiration, is really only an 
improved application of principles already well known. As for 
the test said to have been applied to his invention, by firing a 
pound of gunpowder out of a cannon, twenty-six inches long, 
and of five inches bore, made with his new metal, it is hardly 
necessary to say that the same quantity of loose gunpowder, if 
in fine powder, might be fired out of a cylinder of pasteboard 
of the same dimensions; and the ‘ enthusiasm” alleged to 
have been displayed by military men over the trial seems a 
little ridiculous. The inferences which the Herald reporter 
draws from the exhibition are, however, a good deal more so. 
The metal of the gun subjected to the test is said to have been 
a quarter of an inch thick, and the gun itself to have weighed 
fourteen pounds, which, with a liberal allowance for thicken- 
ing at the breech, seems not very unreasonable. We are, 
however, further informed that “if it were of iron, and of the 
same dimensions, it would weigh one hundred and eighty 
pounds.” As the specific gravity of pure aluminium is 2.6, 
and that of cast-iron is about 7.6, it is obvious that Mr. 
Allard’s cannon, if it weighs fourteen pounds in pure alumin- 
ium, will weigh, in cast-iron, a little less than forty-four 
pounds, instead of one hundred and eighty. It seems, how- 
ever, altogether likely, not only from the rather unaccountable 
weight of the cannon, but from the probabilities of the case, 
that Mr. Allard’s aluminium was alloyed, and in this case the 
difference in weight between the gun in aluminium and iron 
would be still smaller. ‘The Herald reporter goes on to say 
that in the opinion of the above-mentioned “military enthu- 
siasts,”’ “if the tempered aluminium supersedes iron for the 
making of big guns, field-artillery men, instead of being 
dependent upon horses and gun-carriages for dragging their 
weapons over rough country, will be able to shoulder them 
like muskets.” It would be a very small field-piece, to say 
nothing of “ big guns,” which would not weigh a ton, and as 
the same thing in aluminium would weigh at least seven 
hundred pounds, we imagine that it will be a long time before 
artillery men will march with their batteries shouldered “ like 
muskets.” At the same time, ordinary infantry would be glad 
enough to have the weight of their rifles reduced from twenty 
pounds to seven, and, if Mr. Allard has really discovered any- 
thing new in the way of imparting tenacity to aluminium, he 
will find that not only military men, but civilians, will take a 


great interest in his invention. 
Hi invented by a German chemist, named Oppermann. Re- 
lying on the fact that the mixture of caustic lime and 
magnesia obtained by calcining dolomite, or magnesian lime- 
stone, has the property, as is alleged, of absorbing a large 
quantity of ozone, he mixes with the sewage a certain propor- 
tion of calcined dolomite, saturated with ozone, and then adds 
a small quantity of perchloride of iron. A precipitate is 
thrown down, which is collected and saved; and the water 
flows off clear and pure, except that it has caustic lime dis- 
solved in it. This lime is, however, gradually precipitated, in 
the form of carbonate, by the action of the atmosphere, or it 
may be more rapidly separated by blowing in carbonic acid 
gas; and the water is then quite pure. The cost of the pro- 
cess is very small, it being estimated that the sewage from a 
town of six thousand inhabitants may be purified for seventy- 
five cents a day. ; 


NEW system of purifying sewage is said to have been 


HE practice of requiring all candidates for election into the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to pass an examina- 
tion, instead of destroying the popularity and usefulness of 

the Institute, as was predicted, seems not only to have begun 
to increase perceptibly its authority and vitality, but to have 
made membership in it more sought after; and at the next 
business-meeting, as we learn from the Budlder, fifty-six cap- 
didates, having proved their qualifications, will present them- 
selves for election as Associates. 
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Statue intended for the Parliament Building, Berlin. 


E never enter an exhibition in the rooms of the American Fine- 
Arts Society without a new sensation of pleasure at the effec- 
tiveness with which the rooms, whether intentionally or other- 
wise, are grouped for such purposes. Even the steps between the 
entrance rooms and the Vanderbilt Gallery, although they do not 
attract encomiums from the near-sighted and gouty, add materially 
to the richness and brilliancy of the view. This year, the hanging- 
committee, although they have always done their work well, seem to 
have appreciated better than ever the resources which the arrange- 
ment of the rooms afford, and have disposed their material with a 
skill and success of which they may well be proud. As _ usual, 
perhaps more than usual, the first effect which the exhibition pro- 
duces upon one entering the rooms is one of color. The black-and- 
white drawings form a comparatively small part of the whole, but, as 
those who have served on hanging-committees do not need to be told, 
the smaller the space that they occupy, the more difficult it is to 
provide for them, and in this case they have been admirably managed. 
The large room first entered is almost wholly hung with studies for 
stained-glass and mural decoration. Most of these, naturally, are in 
color, but some of the most important are in black-and-white, — 
charcoal or crayon,— and the skill with which these are made, by 
suitable position and surroundings, to count as pieces of harmonious 
blue-gray color, is most interesting to observe. Such a feat would 
hardly be possible, if it were not that the drawings in this room 
generally aim at the hazy, fresco-like tone considered proper for 
decorative painting. Looking through from this delightful room to 
the next, we see a more varied mixture of objects, in which white 
sculpture predominates; but through an opening on one side we see 
a small room filled with bright book-covers and similar bits of color, 
and, on the other side, a corresponding room, filled with black 
wrought-iron work, with here and there a bit of polished copper or 
brass to enliven it. Beyond all this, the clever grouping is brought 
to a close with the architectural drawings proper, hung on the red 
walls of the Vanderbilt Gallery, which appear sufficiently between 
and around the white paper of the drawings to give warmth and har- 
mony to the general effect of the room. and combine it properly with 
the others. 

Among the individual exhibits in the first gallery, one of the most 
interesting is the scale model of a scheme of sculpture, by Mr. J. Mas- 
sey Rhind, for the exterior of Alexander Hall, at Princeton College. 
The whole end of the building, which includes a rose window, is 
shown in the model, painted of a very dark brown color; while the 
sculptured bands and spandrels are shown in a much lighter shade. 
The contrast of color is undoubtedly far greater than it would be in 
execution, and is too great for the best effect, the sculpture having, 
in the model, the effect of putty ; but, apart from this disadvantage, 
no architect can fail to be charmed with the composition. It is a 
rare thing to see in this country a piece of architectural sculpture in 
which the idea of having the sculpture assist the architecture, and 
compose with it, appears to have been comprehended at all; but in 
this work it is thoroughly understood, much to the advantage of both. 


Moreover, in the details of the grouping, Mr. Rhind shows a knowl, 


edge of the art of architectural sculpture which is even yet very rare 
among artists. The days are, it is true, gone by in this country when 
a pediment could be filled, like that of the Capitol, at Washington, 
with a few scattered figures, crawling over a waste of background, like 
flies on a table-cloth, with the approbation of the public; but the 
picket-fence still furnishes the model for grouping the figures in many 
a sculptured band which we are called upon to admire. Mr. Rhind 
chooses exactly the happy medium between the picket-fence arrange- 
ment and the Tinworth-naturalistic type, in which the figures appear 
to have settled irregularly to the bottom of the frieze. His person- 
ages have room enough to move in, but not too much; they neither 
sprawl on the ground, nor march shoulder to shoulder across the 
view; their movement is dignified, but sufficiently varied, and 
the shadows of the heads or limbs form, unconsciously, symmetrical 
lines, composing gracefully with the architectural lines near them. 
Such is true architectural sculpture, and Mr. Rhind will be remem- 
bered with gratitude by the profession for his success. 

Turning from this to the schemes for color decoration, the most 
interesting drawings are, perhaps, the sketches, by Elihu Vedder, for 
the wall and ceiling paintings in Mr. C. P. Huntington’s house. 
As the work of a noted artist, whose easel paintings have long been 
celebrated for their intellectual qualities, these sketches would excite 
curiosity anywhere; but they would attract attention even if their 
author were wholly unknown. They are very unequal in importance, 
some being mere sketches, and others finished studies, while a ceiling 
is shown at scale, painted with a perfect knowledge of decorative 
grouping and coloring. Naturally, Mr. Vedder’s associations and 
training being Italian, it is an Italian scheme which he has laid out 
for Mr. Huntington, but it is not less beautiful for that. 

Of a less ambitious sort are Mr. Robert Reid’s sketches, in char- 
coal, for figures in the ceiling decorations at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel; but, in their way, they are hardly less pleasing. It is not 
often that we see, in this country, figures nearly life-size, drawn in 
charcoal with so much boldness and precision, nor do we often see, 
in any country, figures designed with a more charming inspiration. 
Not only in the faces, but in the proportions, the pose, and even in 
the fall of the drapery, there is a certain sweet nobility which is far 
above mere clever draughtsmanship; and the artist who could carry 
out in finished color such an ideal as the sketches suggest would have 
a good claim to immortality. 

As is natural where so much ecclesiastical design is shown, there 
are in the room several works in which the sentiment professes to 
furnish the strongest claim to attention. Among these are two by 
the same artist, Mr. Arild Rosenkrantz, treating the same subject — 
“Mary’s Vision of the Cross” — but with very unequal success. 
The larger of the two is in pastel, and is good in color and feeling, 
and tolerably well arranged; while the other, in oil, with equally 
meritorious sentiment and color, is spoiled by its unfortunate compo- 
sition — St. Mary, illuminated by an appropriate aureola, occupying 
one end of the picture, while the cross, also shining with heavenly 
radiance, occupies the other. Either half of the canvas would make 
a more agreeable picture by itself than do the two halves combined ; 
and the effect of the bicephalous arrangement is most unfortunate. 
Another piece of neglected composition is a cartoon for mosaic, by 
Joseph Lauber. The drawing is at the full size, in color, every bit 
of mosaic being indicated; but this only makes more conspicuous 
the crowding of the two right-hand figures, which, in execution, 
showing almost in silhouette against the gold background, would 
appear like one misshapen mass, with two heads. 

Among the lighter decorative works in this room, the prettiest, 
perhaps, is the group of “ Nymphs Fencing,” by C.C. Curran. A 
nymph in a wire mask and padded jacket would not be a very 
attractive object, so we hasten to explain that Mr. Curran’s nymphs 
are only playing with the foils, in the intervals of skipping about, in 
airy costumes, in a green meadow; and the graceful figures and 
sunny landscape, in soft pinks and greens and blues, make as pretty 
a piece of decoration as can be found in the exhibition. Another 
very clever piece of work is Mr. Walton’s panel, to be set in black 
wainscoting, and consisting of naked figures relieved against a back- 
ground of brilliant scarlet and orange. Set in a wide black frame, 
the panel does not look staring, and it ought to be charming in its 
intended place. Less agreeable is an “ Allegory of Dancing,” by 
Mr. Rosenkrantz, which smacks altogether too much of Walter 
Crane for our taste. Speaking of allegories, we suppose that a 
“greenery yallery”’ group, by Mr. Frederick Wilson, entitled the 
“Seven Deadly Sins,” was intended to be allegorical, judging from 
the labels underneath the figures, which do not bear any apparent 
relation either to the figures or to deadly sins. No doubt, there is 
some hidden connection, which could be explained by persistent 
effort; but, to our mind, conundrums are very much out of place in 
connection with pictures. 

A great part of the remaining exhibits in this room consists of 
designs or cartoons for stained-glass, of which we have marked in 
our catalogue Nos. 16 and 24, both by Helen Maitland Armstrong; 
No. 34, by Frederick Wilson; No. 84, by Ella Condie Lamb, whose 
lovely central figure would, as it seems to us, have had its beauty 
enhanced by a more symmetrical disposition of the rest of the group ; 
No. 93, by Walter Janes, an intensely and consciously decorative 
sketch for a domestic window; and Nos. 116 and 125, the former by 
Frederic Crowninshield, and the latter by Edward Simmons. Of 
these, Mr. Crowninshield’s work is the most elaborate, his group, 
most artistically designed, being shown by a large crayon drawing, 
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washed with color. Mr. Simmons, for his splendid figure, has chosen 
a rendering in charcoal lines, tinted in stump and in pastel. The 
same sort of medium has been alopted for several other cartoons in 
the room, with excellent effect, except that one regrets to sec such 
good work entrusted to such evanescent materials. 

A little different from these is the cartoon for the “ Venice” 
decoration in the Walker Art Building, at Bowdoin College, by 
Kenyon Cox, which is shown in a large colored sketch, accompanied 
by pencil studies for details, evidently drawings from models, and by 
a color study for the head of the principal figure. Here, again, the 
dignity which symmetrical arrangement gives to decorative painting 
is strikingly shown. The symmetry is not obtrusive, a lateen-sail, 
on one side of the central figure, being ingeniously made to balance 
the wings of St. Mark’s lion on the other side, but it is all the more 
charming for that, and architects, particularly, whose artistic training 
concerns itself principally with relations of lines and balance of 
masses, will study with delight the composition of this great work. 

Before leaving this gallery, which we imagine every one does with 
regret, a few moments must be spent in examining the extraordinary 
burnt-wood picture, of Louis XIV, surrounded by appropriate 
devices.: We may say that good oil-colors, skilfully spread on 
canvas, have always seemed to us a sufficiently satisfactory medium 
for the expression of artistic thought, but, supposing a gifted savage 
to be cast ashore on a desolate island, with nothing but a hot poker 
and a board for painting-materials, it must be confessed that he 
would not be so badly off as we supposed, for Mr. Fosdick has 
revealed in carbonized cellulose a richness of color of which few 
people have ever dreamed; and his picture, which is well-drawn 
and well-designed, is much more worthy of a place of honor than 
many works in a more ambitious medium. 


(To be continued.) 


HINTS TO ART STUDENTS ON TRAVELLING 
ABROAD. — IV. 


GUIDE-BOOK is indispensable to the tourist. Baedecker is 
Hi always good and contains an astonishing mass of information, 

besides lists of hotels and maps of the cities. But it is 
rather bulky to carry and there is a certain advantage in having a 
very small book which is simply a catalogue of important things. 
Joanne’s “Guide Diamante d’Italie”’ is such a book, written in 
French and inexpensive. It may be supplemented in the principal 
cities with Hare’s voluminous books. Joanne is also the compiler of 
some very complete and inexpensive guides along the chief railway 
lines of France, such as Paris, Lyon et Méditeranée and Chemin de 
Fer de l’Ouest. 

In regard to the method of carrying funds, there is considerable 
difference of opinion; some persons consider Cook’s and Gage’s 
notes most convenient. 

A letter-of-credit on any large bank that does much business 
with tourists will be found satisfactory. 

Where you intend to pass considerable time in small places, it is 
necessary to lay-in funds ahead, as you can draw money on the letter 
only at banks on its list — your banker to the contrary, who is very 
apt to inform you that his letter-of-credit can be drawn on through any 
bank of Europe. 

Keep as little money as possible about you and never show it. 
Use a small purse, with a separate compartment for gold. It will 
save you the dismal realization, sometime, that you have given out a 
twenty-franc gold piece for a silver franc. 

In Italy and Greece, where the currency is continually fluctuating, 
draw but five pounds at atime. In these countries the currency is 
badly depreciated and two weeks’ time often makes a considerable 
difference in the amount of currency you receive in return for your 
English gold. 

It sometimes happens that a traveller loses his letter-of-credit and 
purse at the same time and finds himself stranded and in a very dis- 
agreeable position. It requires considerable time to write for a new 
letter-of-credit, and to telegraph home for funds is an expensive 
operation. To avoid the possibility of such a situation, sew English 
bank-notes to the sum of two hundred dollars in the waist-band of 
your trousers, then if you lose everything else, you have money 
enough for contingencies. 

Before arriving in a country, go to a money-changer and procure 
all the small coins in use; learn their names and value and learn to 
count in the language of the country. This will save you from being 
fleeced by the porters, cab-men and others who always charge 
strangers an exorbitant rate of interest in changing their money. 

English money is the most intricate of all. The names of the pieces 
are not stamped on them, and it takes a little time to learn to distin- 
guish the two-shilling piece or “florin” from the two-shilling-and-a- 
half piece called a «half-crown.” The two-shilling piece can always 
be known by the Greek cross on the back of it. Another point to 
notice is that the sovereign and pound contain twenty shillings, while 
the guinea, which exists in name only, contains twenty-one shillings. 
There are twelve pence in a shilling which is a little confusing as a 
change from the decimal system; the crown contains five shillings ; 
the penny is equal to our two-cent piece. 

On the Continent the monetary systems are decimal. 

In France, the basis of computation is the franc which is worth a 
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little less than twenty American cents. It contains a hundred 
centimes, which are coined in five and ten centime pieces. The 
ten-centime piece is like the English penny and our two-cent piece. 
The five-centime piece is called a “sou.” Shopkeepers often name 
the price of an article as so many sous. 

In Italy, Spain and Greece, the currency is similar to that of 
France. The piece that corresponds to the French franc, in Italy, 
is the lira; in Spain, the peseta; in Greece, the drachma; and in 
Germany, the mark. The five-centisimi piece in Italy is called a 
“ soldo,” and in Spain, a “ perro chico,” that is, a little dog, because 
there is the image of a little dog on it. 

The Italian lira contains 100 centisimi; the Spanish peseta, 100 
centimos; the Greek drachma, 100 lepta; the German mark, 
100 pfennig. 

The Spanish reis is equal to twenty-five centimos. The five-peseta 
piece is called a “douro.” It is necessary to examine the currency 
carefully in Spain, for there is an immense quantity of counterfeit io 
circulation and the railroad ticket-agents do not hesitate to attempt 
to pass it. 

n France and Italy, refuse all foreign coins except gold ones, 
and beware of the Papal coinage. This was issued by the Papal 
Government in Italy, and is now worthless. It has the head of the 
Pope on the back. 

assports are not generally required for the ordinary tourist, but 
they are very useful to the student. They are required by the 
American Consul in obtaining a recommendation to work in museums: 
they establish one’s identity at post-oflices and banks, and in case of 
being arrested as a spy, they are useful indeed. They can be 
obtained through any notary public, but are more cheaply obtained 
by writing to Washington. It is most useful when made out under 
head of artist rather than architect, as there is a certain distinction 
made by the museums abroad in favor of the artist. 

Students can obtain free access to all museums in Europe, by 
presenting at the museum, a letter of recommendation from the 
American Consul of the city in which they happen to be. After 
the first museum card of admission is obtained, it is only necessary 
to present a former card at any museum to obtain similar privileges. 

The student, armed with his passport, repairs to the office of the 
American Consul and requests a letter to the secretary of the museum, 
recommending him to the admission privileges of a student. This 
letter usually costs a fee of a dollar or two. ‘The student presents 
this letter to the secretary of the museum, accompanied by a written 
request on stamped paper, costing from fifteen to thirty cents, that 
he be allowed to study in the museum, and receives a card either at 
once, or in the course of a day or two. Sometimes permission to 
study in a place can only be obtained at the main office in another 
city and the student finds himself forced either to make a journey of 
several hours in a railroad train, or leave the place without making 
his studies. For instance, permission to study in Pompeii must be 
obtained in Naples, at the Accademia Belle Arti; for the Certosa di 
Pavia, at the Accademia Belle Arti, Milan. 

There are also general permissions, which are good for a number 
of places. 

Permission for all Sicily may be obtained at the Museum in 
Palermo. 

For all Greece, in Athens, from the Minister of Public Education, 
Rue d’Hermes. 

For the Historical Monuments of France, in Paris, at the Bureau 
des Monuments Historiques de la France, Rue Valois near the Rue 
de Rivoli. For the Louvre, Luxemberg and Trocadéro, Paris, apply 
at the Louvre; ascend small staircase in corner of main court of 
Louvre on the side toward the Seine. 

The Maggiordomo of the Pope, in Rome, also issues a permission 
for all ecclesiastical work in Italy. It is very difficult to obtain, how- 
ever, as is also permission for the Vatican and Laterano Museums. 
In fact, unless one has plenty of time, it is useless to try to obtain 
permessi from his excellency. Influence, however, will do it. 

The following addresses will save a great deal of time in seeking 
permissions in Rome: 

Permission for Santa Maria in Cosmedin, 18 Via Clare d’Oro, 
near Trojan’s Forum. 

For the Forum, Palace of the Cesars, etc., Augusto Castellano, 
near Fountain of Trevi. 

Vatican and Laterano Museums, get a letter from Mr. O'Connell, 
Head of American College, 30 Via del Humilitd, take it to Mon- 
seigneur della Volpke, Maggiordomo of the Pope, second floor at 
main entrance to Vatican. 

In Siena, permission for the Duomo can be obtained of Carlo Peri- 
cuoli, 2 Via San Martino. 

Florence, permission for Boboli Gardens, Villa Petraia, etc., 
address Comm’ Dott’ de Nutti, Scritore della Casa Reale Pitti. 

Permissions are not usually required for churches in small places, 
so long as the student is quiet and unobtrusive, does not place him- 
self in conspicuous places during services and gives the usual tip to 
the sacristan for showing him about. 

It is well to have a little tact. Do not alarm the attendant by too 
much show of preparation. You will have little trouble with attend- 
ants if you are courteous to them under -all circumstances and con- 
form to the rules and regulations of the place. 

Students sketching about strange cities and wandering about in 
all sorts of places are sometimes suspected of being spies and‘put to 
In such a case, it is a great advantage 
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to have some means of identifying one’s-self, and as the foreign 
guardians of the peace are seldom able to read English, and French 
is very generally read throughout Europe, it is a good thing to have 
some official French paper showing who you are. 

When in Paris, go to the Préfecture de Police, on the Seine, near 
the Sainte Chapelle, present your passport and be registered. You 
will be given a printed form stating that you are an American 
citizen, an architect, etc. There is no fee. It carries the signature 
and seal of the Préfect and will establish your identity, not only in 
France, but throughout the Continent. 

The establishment of American schools abroad will be of great 
benefit to students. They will give him more influence, will enable 
him to gain admission to otherwise inaccessible museums, permissions 
to study buildings and bring him in contact with other students, the 
exchange of ideas with whom will be of great benefit. 

There is an American Art Student’s Association established in 
Paris, at No. 131 Boulevard Mt. Parnasse, an American School of 
Archeology in Athens and a School for American Art Students has 
just been established in Rome, of which Mr. A. W. Lord is Secre- 
tary. Such schools could be of immense advantage to travelling- 
students, in giving information in regard to museums, buildings, 
classes, lectures, etc., and a draughting-room in which travelling- 
students could work up large drawings would be a very advantageous 
feature. Art students will find it to their advantage to club together 
to secure recognition, influence and increased facilities for. study. 

It is difficult to realize before going abroad how great the profit 
will be. The student gains new ideals, new inspirations. It is for 
him an architectural Renaissance. He is surrounded on every side by 
objects of beauty and gains insensibly in appreciation. And he gains 
new ideas not only in art, but in history, literature and general 
culture. 

His aim should be not merely to become an archeologist, one 
capable of reproducing buildings in all their original beauty, but an 
architect in the true sense of the word, one capable of producing 
new and original designs by the satisfaction of given requirements. 


J. W. CASE. 
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Bill has been passed, authorizing the construction of a new post- 
office here in this city, and four millions of dollars will be appro- 
priated for it. It certainly looks now as if there might be less de- 
lay in the work than is usual in such Government matters. No time 
has been wasted here in Chicago since the passing of the bill in mak- 
ing arrangements for the housing of the different departments of 
Government work, during the demolition of the old structure and 
the erection of the new one. Mr. Hessing, the postmaster, applied 
immediately to the Council for permission to use certain space on the 
Lake-Front for the site of a temporary building. This request was 
granted, subject, however, to the approval of the abutting property- 
owners, which condition was imposed on the city when it was de- 
cided in the courts that the property belonged to ban. Immediately 
that the bill became a law, telegrams were sent to the postmaster 
here, asking for information concerning the requirements of the tem- 
porary quarters. The reply wasas follows: “ t he Council has passed 
the order giving permission to use the north end of the Lake-Front 
for a temporary building and consent of the abutting property- 
owners can be obtained. No building in Chicago will answer our 
purpose. We need 150 [sic] square feet of floor space, and the lowest 
rental will be fully $50,000 a year. A building 50 by 250 feet can 
be constructed in four months on Lake-Front for $150,000, and 
contractors will wait for money till January 1, or until the appropria- 
tion becomes available. At least, $700,000 of the $4,000,000 should 
be appropriated now. This would provide plans, lay foundations 
and erect as much of the superstructure as could be done during the 
next fiscal year. Present building can be taken down for salvage.” 
The Columbian Exposition Salvage Company offered the Govern- 
ment Building, at J xokion Park, to be utilized as a temporary home 
for the postal-service. The company considered that the structure 
was well adapted to the purpose, and though larger than would be 
required for the post-office, could be used in part. One of the 
officers of the company is reported as saying: “ My proposition to 
the postmaster includes the removal of the material to the Lake- 
Front, where it is proposed to erect the temporary structure. The 
building is so constructed as to render its taking apart and subse- 
quent reérection a matter of small expense. I think the trusses and 
other framework can be taken apart and delivered on the Lake- 
Front at a cost, including the price of material, of about $15,000. 


Sain the time of the writing of last month’s letter, the McGann 


From the standpoint of expedition, the plan of utilizing the struct- 
ure is greatly superior to that of putting up a new building. 

“We have already begun the work of demolition and can deliver 
it on the grounds more rapidly than the builders can put it together 
again. If necessary, the entire structural work could be on the pro- 
posed site of the temporary post-office within two months’ time.” 

This proposition it was finally decided not to accept, and the 
bill has been placed before the House for an appropriation of 
$125,000 for the erection of temporary quarters on the Lake-Front. 
This will be erected with all haste, that the work of tearing down 
the old building may be begun. [If all reports as to its ruinous con- 
dition have been true, it would hardly seem as if it could be made 
to come down slowly enough for the work to be attended with any 
kind of safety to those engaged on it. In the actual appropriation 
bill now under discussion, $30,000 are allowed for the preparation of 
plans. These, evidently, are to be forthcoming after the usual manner 
of Government work, and those anxious that the proposed post-office 
should be a building as fine as might be from the size of the appro- 
priation, already sorrow as those without hope of the future. Yet 
somewhat of an effort is being made to have it otherwise, since our 
postmaster, after having consulted the Postmaster-General, commu- 
nicated with the Secretary of the Treasury, suggesting that some 
half-dozen of our most prominent architects should submit plans to 
the Supervising Architect, for which they should receive $1,500 each. 
Should any one of the plans be accepted, arrangements could be 
made by which the author could superintend the work. As this idea 
was cordially received at the Treasury Department, Mr. Hessing 
further suggested that a Commission be appointed, composed of some 
one prominent Chicago architect, a first-class engineer and an ex- 
pert, who would be able to give accurate information as to the actual 
needs of this special post-office. Chicago being such a great dis- 
tributing centre, these requirements are much more exacting than in 
many other large cities. 

e are told that Mr. McGann, with admirable foresight, has suc- 
ceeded in securing the pen with which the President signed the bill. 
This is to be placed in the new building in a glass case, and what- 
ever may be its character, we are sure of one thing, at least, and that 
is, that the new building will be built around this case. 

Among the applicants for the office of Supervising Architect of 
the United States, the name of a Chicago man appears. Mr. Clinton 
J. Warren is spoken of in connection with this office, and if reports 
are true, he runs a fair chance of getting the appointment. As far 
as Chicago is concerned, in view of the large piece of Government 
work to be undertaken here, it would seem a wise arrangement could 
a Chicago man who knew something of the conditions here, the 
nature of the soil, etc., receive the office. 

Among the elevated roads that were spoken of in last month’s 
letter was the Northwestern, then in a quite unfinished state so far 
as the actual work of the enterprise was concerned. ‘The contracts 
for the ironwork have since been let, and matters are taking more 
tangible shape. The contracts amount, in all, to $1,500,000 approxi- 
mately. The Union Bridge Company, of New York, taking the 
entire iron contract, sublets a portion of it to another New York firm. 
The Columbian Construction Company has the contract for the 
entire work, and has sublet these contracts for the superstructure. 
The road will be provided with four tracks at the northern part 
of the road, while the portion which leads through the down-town 
districts will have but two tracks, as the speed in this portion will 
have to be slow anyway and the arrangements for speed will be 
made farther out. The road, which it is expected will be finished 
in ninety-six, will be seven miles long. 

An interesting piece of engineering work is being carried on in 
connection with the down-town terminal of the Metropolitan Elevated 
Road. A six-story steel building on Market Street and one directly 
behind it on Franklin Street are having their first three stories con- 
verted into one large one, and the tracks are being laid entirely 
through the two buildings, while the offices are undisturbed in the 
upper story. It is planned to have three platforms run directly 
through the two buildings, giving ample room and avoiding the 
crowding which is experienced at the station of the Lake Street 
road. 

The Commissioners of Lincoln Park have now under considera- 
tion, a scheme which promises to add one more interesting feature 
to this already most interesting park. This idea is to incorporate a 
bit of Japanese landscape gardening into the midst of the western 
pleasure ground with its Occidental proportions. The Oriental 
scene, with all the tiny picturesqueness peculiar to the Japanese 
gardens, it is planned to set down by the side of our great untamed 
Lake Michigan. ‘The plans submitted to the Commissioners are by a 
native Japanese draughtsman, now living in our city, and if one can 
judge from the drawing, contain much which is picturesque. Where 
North Avenue and the Lake Shore Drive meet, there is a space of 
about three acres, the shore-line at this point taking a slant towards 
the east. This space is, at present, not utilized and it is proposed to 
locate the Japanese Garden here. The plan intends that a sea-wall 
shall protect the garden on the eastern side from the encroachments 
of the lake. ‘This wall is to be built of rough stone so shaped as to 
simulate water-worn rocks; at various points it rises into quite lofty 
proportions, expanding itself into arched rocks and various pictur- 
esque contortions till at the northern end it assumes the dignity of a 
cliff. Over this cliff a cascade would be expected to pour or trickle, 
according to the generosity of the Commissioners, which water-fall 
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will fill the shallow lagoon which occupies the centre of the garden. 
This lagoon is relieved from giving any impression of monotony in 
true Japanese style, by having its surface broken with stepping- 
stones, water-plants, islands and bridges. It has been thought 
possible to use our native pines to produce the dwarfed and gnarled 
specimens which form so curious and charming a feature in Japanese 
landscape gardening. A bamboo gateway would admit one into this 
unexpected little corner, whose Japanesque character would be further 
obtained by means of the introduction of little bamboo cottages and 
bridges. The plan as presented to the commissioners is very attrac- 
tive, but the question of expense cannot help but be one which enters 
most decidedly into the solani, and no decision is expected to be 
arrived at till estimates are made by the designer. 

The Cosmopolitan and Palette Clubs are now holding a joint 
exhibition at the Art Institute. The collection is stronger in point 
of number of works, but presents no marked improvement over the 
grade of work of previous years. To this remark, exception should 
be made to the work of the sculptors, who for the last few years 
have been making remarkable progress here. Some charming little 
portrait figures, which would seem to draw their inspiration from 
the Tanagra figurines, are shown in the exhibition, while a most 
excellent bust of Orington Lunt destined for the new Orington Lunt 
Library, two plastic bas-reliefs, eventually to be cast in bronze for the 
Marquette Building before spoken of, a good bronze figure, entitled 
“Illinois welcoming the natives,” are noticeable objects in this part 
of the exhibition. In the last-named work the pedestal, however, is 
an especially weak feature. The mouldings show decided want of 
study or discriminating knowledge. Sheaves of wheat are bound 
together to simulate the Roman fasces, but their treatment is not 
successful. The figure is extremely good, especially the head and 
drapery, and the whole work, which is that of a woman, Miss 
Bracken, is one of a good deal of promise. 

There are certain features in the exhibition which would lead one 
to think that if the union of the two clubs, the Palette and Cosmo- 
politan, was a thing to be desired, the association with a third, the 
Architectural Sketch-club, might not be without beneficial results. 
When anything architectural is attempted, in most cases the result is 
marked by total failure. The catalogue is this year quite an ambi- 
tious volume, opened by an essay by Mr. Hamlin Garland on our local 
art, deploring the bad and extolling the good which is found in it. 
The first page of the catalogue is covered with a little sketch, 
evidently a bit from a picture-gallery during an exhibition. The 
grouping of the figures and the decorative coloring of the whole are 
pleasing, but the architecture is something which ought to make the 
Architectural Sketch-club rise and insist on total abstinence, or 
compulsory education. Two would-be Ionic columns rise on either 
side of a doorway in the background. The shafts taper finely 
towards the capitals, the one eighth or ninth proportion being 
ignored. A sort of Doric cap intervenes between the shaft and the 
volutes, at whose base is a tastefully tied bow-knot of ribbon with 
flying ends. ‘The little matter that the abacus lacks a moulding or 
two, that the cap is three times too wide for the beautifully taper- 
ing shaft below, and that the proportions and mouldings of the 
entablature are such as might disturb the spirit of Vignola, have not 
prevented the design from being accepted as a frontispiece for a 
catalogue of works of men, who if they themselves are not architects, 
at least are supposed to have enough appreciation of the kindred art 
to understand its first rudiments. Did Saint Gaudens and such men 
struggle in this wise before they sounded the depths of their ignor- 
ance and decided to put into hands that could make a success of it 
that part of their work which they had not the knowledge to satis- 
factorily perform? The entire, the total lack of appreciation of the 
differences between the good and the bad in this line by ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of otherwise decently educated people is something 
most discouraging. They have shiolavely no idea that architecture 
is a fine art, they forget that Michael Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Albrecht Diirer and scores of others laid their claims to immor- 
tality quite as much through what they accomplished in architecture 
as in sculpture and painting. The people who would resent it as 
an insult, should they be asked to admire a gaudy chromo, or some 
painted plaster image, will of their own free will express themselves 
as enthusiastically pleased with some equally meretricious architectu- 
ral work. A little knowledge may be a dangerous thing, but a little 
is better than none at all, and the popular courses of architectural 
lectures, which the different Art Institutes are at present holding, 
seem like a step in the right direction. 

Designs are now being made by one of our Chicago artists for the 
decoration of a memorial library to be erected at Brandford, Con- 
necticut. ‘The library is to be known as the Blackstone Library and 
is being erected there by a Chicago man in memory of his father. 
The plans of the building, which is Classic in style, are being made 
by a Chicago architect. The artist who is assisting him did some 
good work at the World's Fair, and for the credit of Chicago it is to 
be hoped that this work in the East will equal, if not excel, anything 
which he has heretofore accomplished. ‘The decoration of the dome 
of the building is to be a series of designs illustrative of the growth of 
the book. 

Speaking of work done at the World’s Fair brings to mind the 
often expressed wish, by members of the profession, that pieces of 
the architectural ornamentation, or casts from the models of some 
of the figures and animals used around the buildings could be obtained. 


It is not very generally known that many of the models are now 
owned by one man, and that to obtain any of them is as simple as to 
obtain any other cast. Ilis address is Hugo D. Loeb, 268 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Not very long ago the new building of the Academy of Science in 
Lincoln Park was spoken of as having been just completed. 
Recently as the building has been erected, it is already too small for 
the needs of the association and sketches have been made by the 
architects for a large structure of which the present building would 
only be the north wing. The sketches are on quite a magnificent 
scale, and the entire building will stretch over an area over seven 
hundred feet in length. The idea is to build a central structure, 
over twice as large as the present one, which aside from its size will 
gain added prominence by a dome which shall surmount it. <A 
structure similar to the present building will rise at the south of the 
central and chief building, both being connected with it by L-shaped 
galleries. With the recessed central building, the grouping can be 
made quite attractive. The idea would be to place the museum in 
the large division, leaving the other portions to be at the disposal of 
the society lecture-hall, committee-rooms, etc. It seems incredible 
that the association can need such extended quarters, but upon read- 
ing the report of the curator one can see how rapidly the building 
is becoming too small. By the original contract, it was arranged that 
the Park Board was to have its rooms in the building and that the 
Park police force should also have its quarters there. This, of 
course, curtails the number of rooms at the disposal of the socicty. 
Much as the association may need the space, however, it will proba- 
bly be some time, with the present existing financial depression, 
before a sufficient fund will be forthcoming to make the entire 
structure possible, but one excellent feature of the sketches is that a 
part of the building could be erected complete in itself. 


THE DRAINING OF THE ZUIDER ZEE. 
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SCHEME which will take 33 years to carry out, will involve a 
A total expenditure of 26,250,000/., will lead to the reclaiming of 

750 square miles of land from the sea for agricultural and other 
purposes, and will add a new province to the country which under- 
takes it, is one well deserving to rank among the greatest of 
practical projects that the science of engineering has yet advanced. 
Such, in effect, however, is the proposal put before the Dutch 
Government by the Royal Commission appointed for the purpose of 
considering the best method of draining and utilizing a large portion 
of the area now flooded by the waters known as the Zuider Zee, 
though, at one time in history, forming part of the mainland itself. 
The problem has for many years engaged the attention of the 
engineers in Holland, the proposal being one that far surpasses in 
magnitude any of the other works of land reclamation previously 
carried out there; and the real question now at issue is not the 
practicability of the scheme, opinions on this point being almost 
unanimous, but whether the country will be justified in incurring 
the great financial obligations involved. Some members of the 
Royal Commission have, on this ground, hesitated to recommend 
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the carrying out of the scheme; but the majority hold that, while the 
project may be regarded as one that would not be a good commercial 
speculation, still the Government may at least hope to defray 
expenses by the sales of land, etc., while, on the broader considera- 
tions of national progress—in the expansion of territory, in the 
increase of trade and agriculture, and in the giving to thousands of 
people the opportunities of profitable employment — the scheme, 
vast and costly though it be, is one that will certainly recommend 
itself to patriotic Hollanders, and insure for them, should they carry 
it out, the gratitude of future generations. 

The work to be done, according to the proposals of the Zuider 
Zee Association, and approved by the Royal Commission, is of a 
twofold nature: first, the construction of an extensive embank- 
ment from almost the extreme point of North Holland to the Fries- 
land coast, so as to shut out the ocean from all further access to the 
Zuider Zee; and, secondly, the formation, by means of further 
embankments, of four great “ polders” on different parts of the 
shores of the Zuider Zee for the purposes of land reclamation. 
These are shown, not only on the map (Fig. 1), but in greater 
detail on the plan (Fig. 2). This is a very different, and perhaps 
not quite so striking a proposal as the original idea, first projected 
many years ago, of draining the whole of the Zuider Zee area, and 
converting it into one vast basin of agricultural or pasture land. 
But it has one merit which the seivinel proposals did not possess, 
and that is practicability. The greatest of the various problems 
which the engineers had to decide was what they should do with the 
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rivers that now find an outlet into the Zuider Zee, and one cannot 
but feel that no more satisfactory solution of this problem could be 
found than the one suggested, which is, not to attempt to drain the 
whole area in question, but to leave still a considerable expanse 
under water to serve the double purpose of providing an outlet for 
the rivers, and of leaving open the waterways to Amsterdam, Kam- 
pen, Stavoren, and other places. The plans, too, are so arranged 
that these waterways will be precisely along the deep-water channels, 
while the land reclamation will take place on what are the shallow- 
est parts of the Zuider Zee. Instead, therefore, of the navigation 
to the principal ports being prejudicially affected, it will be greatly 
improved, because the possibility of vessels going out of their course, 
and getting stranded on the sandbanks, will no longer exist. This 
is a consideration to which much importance is attached, as it will 
practically abolish dangers of navigation which have led to the 
destruction of many a fine ship, and to the loss of many lives. 
There is hardly a sandbank in the Zuider Zee of which some more 
or less tragic story could not be told. 

From an engineering point-of-view, the most interesting part of 
the scheme is the construction of the great northern embankment 
which is to shut out the ocean, and change the region in question 
from a branch of the sea into an inland and, eventually, fresh-water 
lake. After a good deal of consideration, in the course of which six 
different lines of direction were examined, the Commission decided 
to recommend that this embankment should begin on the northwest 
coast opposite the Island of Wieringen, and, in the first place, join 
that island to the mainland, thus closing the neck of sea known as 


the Amstel-diep. Commencing again on the western point of 
Wieringen, the embankment would stretch for close-on 25 miles 
right across the Zuider Zee to the coast of Friesland, where it would 
join to the land again at Piaam. This embankment, as shown on 
the map (Fig. 1), is not only to shut out the sea, but is to form a 
public highway between North Holland and Friesland, and is to 
afford space, too, for a railway connecting two portions of the 
Netherlands, between which, save for a very wide detour, communi- 
cation can now be carried on by water only. In order to fix the 
height of this embankment, the Royal Commission had first to con- | 
sider what possible sea-levels must be provided against, judging 
from past experience. The greatest height known to have been 
attained by the sea waves along the coast of the Zuider Zee was in 
December, 1883, when, during an extremely severe storm, the sea 
rose near the Noorderdijk of Drechterland, at Andijk, to a height of 
2.30 metres above the sea-level at Amsterdam, while the waves ran 
up to the summit of the embankment there, a height of 5 metres, 
and washed away the gravel road. The average height of the new 
inclosing embankment has, therefore, been fixed at 5.40 metres, that 
is to say, it will commence at 5.20 metres on the western side, and 
rise gradually to 5.60 at the eastern. It is thus believed that the 
summit of the embankment will be safe even during the severest 
storms that are likely to occur. The Island of Wieringen will be 
protected by an embankment of similar height. 

The total width of the embankment, above the sea-level, will 
be 70.80 metres, though the actual summit will have a width of only 
2 metres, so that this portion of the embankment will not be avail- 
able for vehicular traffic, for which provision is made at a lower 
level on the inner side. The embankment itself will be formed of 
sand and soil, with heavy stone facings on the lower portions on each 
side. The use of willow twigs will be an important feature in the mak- 
ing of the embankment, their merit consisting in the fact, so well recog- 
nized by Dutch engineers, that they solidify the layers of earth, etc., 
thrown upon them, and help largely to form an impervious mass. 

The willow berme on the northern side will be protected by a 
mass of stone rubbish 1 metre in thickness, and just above it will be 
a stone “lip” inclosed between two rows of oaken piles. Then 
will come a talus protected by stone-facing to a height of 4.50 metres 
above the sea-level, the average thickness of the stone-facing here 
being 0.40 metre, with a stipulation, however, that in the centre it 
must be not less than 0.55 metre. The stone-facing of the inner 
side — where it will rise to a height of 3.50 metres (increasing to 4 
metres) above the sea-level — is to be of equal thickness to that of 
the outer side because, although this side will not be exposed, like the 
other, to the fury of the ocean itself, it will be steeper — 3 in 1 as 
compared with 4 in 1 — while the influence of wave action from the 
inland lake (otherwise the Yssel Meer, as it is to be called) must not 
be underestimated, more especially as such wave action may be of 
considerable force during the prevalence of gales from the south and 
southeast. Immediately above this inner talus there will be a 
stretch of level ground, 17 metres in width, of which the outer 10 
metres will be the track of a railway from North Holland to Fries- 
land, and the remaining 7 metres, on the inner side, a carriage road. 
Then comes a space 3.50 metres in width, and rising 24 in 1, which 
will be used for the storage of material for repairing the embank- 
ment, and still higher will be the actual summit. Above low-water 
there will be a layer of clay or loam, 1 metre in thickness, except in 
regard to the railway-track, where it will not be put at all, while 
in the case of the carriage-road the thickness of the layer will 
depend on the material used for road-making. 

The one great idea of the engineers seems to have been to design 
an embankment which would be able to resist the strongest forces of 
nature ever likely to be brought to bear against it. On this point it 
may be of interest to quote the following observations from our 
Dutch contemporary, De Ingenieur: ‘The Commission have evi- 
dently tried to project a profile that, humanly speaking, affords 
absolute safety, and in our opinion they have succeeded in this. We 
are, however, not convinced that the same result might not have 
been attained in a somewhat more economical manner. The con- 
struction of the outer talus is, owing to the extent of the basalt 
stone-facing, likely to be very costly. If the outer berme were con- 
structed under an incline of 4 in 1, at a somewhat greater height 
than proposed by the Zuider Zee Association (0.50 metre, for 
instance), and if behind the incline a broad band of stone were 
placed, would not this afford an equally secure but less costly solu- 
tion? Our second remark has reference to the carriage-road by the 
side of the railway. Is it really to be expected that between North 
Holland and Friesland the ordinary traffic along the enormous 
distance of about 40 kilometres will be such as to warrant the con- 
struction of this roadway? We cannot suppose so, yet this consider- 
ation alone would justify so great an expenditure. The carriage 
of materials for maintenance, ete., would be better, and in a less 
costly manner, provided for by the construction of a simple narrow- 
gauge tramway, whilst for the storage of such materials, the summit 
of the embankment, and the adjoining part of the inner berme 
afford ample accommodation.” 

The fact that there will be a constant inflow of water into the 
Yssel Meer from the various rivers now running into the Zuider 
Zee, gives great importance to the question of constructing adequate 
sluices through which these surplus waters would escape into the 
sea, or, indeed, through which water could be admitted into the Yssel 
Meer for the purposes of military defence, or otherwise. The final 
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decision arrived at with regard to the position of these sluices, and 
also of the necessary locks, was that they should all be concentrated 
at one point on the easterly side of the Island of Wieringen. Right 
through this island there is to be cut a canal, 1,000 metres in breadth, 
increasing at the northern end to a breadth of 1,200 metres between 
the two pier-heads, of which that on the west will extend 1,200 
metres, and that on the east 750 metres, beyond the Wieringen em- 
bankments. The depth of the canal will be 5 metres below low- 
water. On the southern side the canal will widen to 1,500 metres 
at the junction with the Yssel Meer. The walls, constructed of 
basalt, will reach a height of 1.50 metres above the sea-level. 
Across this canal, and occupying altogether 775 metres of its total 
breadth, will be five groups of six sluices each, with plateaux 100 
metres broad between the groups. These sluices are to have a 
depth of 4.40 metres below the sea-level, and are to be limited in 
width to 10 metres each, so as not to afford facilities for the entrance 
of hostile ships into the Zuider Zee, in case of war. In this large 
canal a dam will be constructed in order to form on the west and 
alongside of the sluices a navigable canal 150 metres wide (in- 
creasing on the north to 250 metres); and here there will be two 
locks lying side by side, one of them 10 metres wide and 97.50 
metres long, and the other, intended for fishing-boats only, 6 metres 
wide and 40 metres long. The sluices, it may be added, will be so 
arranged as to allow of the height of the water in the Zuider Zee 
being strictly regulated, while the effect of their working, combined 
with the steady inflow of water from the different rivers, will be such 
that the waters of the Zuider Zee will be entirely changed from salt 
into fresh within three years of the time when the closing embank- 
ment is completed. 

Operations are to be commenced by the filling-in of the Amstel- 
diep and the construction of an artificial island on what is known as 
the Breesand, situate half-way between Wieringen and Friesland. 
Each side of this island would have a harbor of 1,500 metres in 
length and 100 metres broad, as a basis of operations, so that work 
on the main embankment could be carried on independently from 
four different points at once, namely, the two harbors, the eastern 
point of Wieringen, and the coast of Friesland. But even in this 
way it is expected that the work of constructing the embankment 
alone would extend over a period of nine years. 

The second division of the scheme deals more especially with the 
land reclaiming, which will not be taken in hand until the great 
northern embankment has been finished, and operations can be con- 
ducted without the difficulties that would arise from tidal changes in 
the water-level. The “ polders,” as already stated, will be four 
in number (Fig. 2), and the course pursued by the Dutch engineers 
may be briefly described as follows: Along the outer line of the 
space to be reclaimed, in each instance, a dyke will be constructed 
ee enough to keep out the force of water represented by the 

ssel Meer, such dyke being much about the same in form and 
character as the northern embankment, though, of course, it will not 
require to be so strong as the one that is to keep the ocean itself in 
check. Each dyke will be broad enough to have its roadway and 
pumping stations, and as soon as it is ready, these stations will be 
built, and the pumping-engines will be set to work to. pump the 
water out of the inclosed space into the Yssel Meer. As already 
mentioned, a great deal of the Zuider Zee consists of shallow sand- 
banks, and it will not take long, when the pumps are in full working 
order, before these banks appear above the surface of the water. 
As soon.as a certain space is cleared, it will be surrounded by a small 
embankment and form the first section, on which operations with a 
view to preparing it for agricultural purposes may be commenced at 
once, while the pumps are operating on the lower parts of the large 
inclosed space that are still under water. So the work will go on 
until the whole of the space inclosed by the main dam of the polder 
has been laid dry, and the different sections of that polder, each 
with a separate embankment of its own, and varying in shape 
according to depth, have been completed. The polders, will, of 
course, be fully protected from any inflow of water from the Yssel 
Meer, while the drainage of an expanse of land which will lie con- 
siderably deeper than the surface of the lake shut out from it, will 
be secured by a network of canals of various dimensions and at 
different levels, the water being pumped from the lower into the 
upper, until it can run into the Yssel Meer, and thence, through 
the sluices, into the sea. All this, however, will be a familiar story 
to those who are familiar with the construction of the polders 
already existing in various parts of Holland. But, although the 
work itself may be much about the same, never before has it been 
projected on such a scale as this, for the total extent of the area to 
be reclaimed is no less than 750 square miles. The four polders 
will be dealt with in the following order: (1) northwest; (2) south- 
east; (3) southwest; (4) northeast; and the plan of operations is so 
arranged that the whole work, including the construction of the 
northern embankment, will extend over 33 years. The total cost, 
including compensation in respect to the destruction of the Zuider 
Zee fisleries, is put down at 26,250,000/. On the other hand, some- 
thing like 25,000 acres of reclaimed land will be made ready each 
year, and the capitalized value of the land to be recovered for the 
purposes of Dutch agriculture is estimated at 27,166,000/. But 
the Commission urge in their report that beyond the mere question 
of pounds, shillings and pence, there are many substantial, though 
indirect, advantages which Holland would secure from the carrying- 
out of this great scheme. 


The engineer, who is chiefly responsible for the scheme in the form 
it has finally assumed, is Mr. C. Lely, who was himself chairman of 
the Royal Commission, and was also for a time Minister of the 
Water Department of the ‘Dutch Government. Mr. Lely has 
devoted great attention to the project, more especially since 1886, 
when the Zuider Zee Association came into existence. He it was 
who brought forward the proposal for the great northern sea-wall, 
with its locks and sluices, and first offered something really practical 
for consideration, in place of a variety of other proposals which 
were all more or less impracticable. Whether or not the Dutch 
Government will be able to summon up sufficient courage to give the 
order for the execution of this most ambitious and most costly 
scheme is a point that the future must decide. — Engineering. 


WROUGHT-IRON WORK IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


J HE interest which has been excited on the subject of the orna- 
mental ironwork for the exteriors of churches and dwellings of 
the city by the article on “ Charleston ” in Harper’s Magazine for 
January, by Mr. Julian Ralph, has caused The Sunday News to have 
the history of the matter inquired into by one of its reporters. 
There is but little that can be referred to as authentic about it in the 
newspapers of the early years of the century. Those do not contain 
any references to pretty designs and skilful workmanship in the 
handsome ironwork to the fronts of churches and dwellings as they 
were being erected. They were evidently considered, as they were 
being fitted to their places, as part of the ornamentation in archi- 
tecture which happened to be the fashion of the day, and it is only 
through the lapse of time and their intrinsic beauty, as appearing to 
a stranger seeing them for the first time, that attention has been 
directed to them. It has, therefore, been mainly through the infor- 
mation obtained about them from some of the older citizens that any 
definite knowledge has been acquired. 

The reporter has interviewed certain of these, and the result of 
his inquiries develops that for many years after the Revolution, 
there existed here certain very skilful workers in iron, who were an 
inheritance from the Colonial period, when, through the difficulties 
and slow processes of inter-communication, everything that could be 
made at home was necessarily preferred to what might have been, with 
greater difficulty, procured either from the North or from England. 

Many of the most expert blacksmiths of the city, up to the years 
1835 and 1840, were native whites, who had, as their assistants, 
slaves, whom they owned. These latter were, in many instances, as 
skilful as their masters, who only directed their work, and many an 
ornamental iron railing or gate made during that time, supposed to 
have been made by an expert white man, was only designed by him 
and put together by an expert black man. 

All the ironwork of those days was wrought, and the amount of 
labor expended in hammering out the intricate figures was immense. 
In addition, too, to the hammering, was the filing which was neces- 
sary in adjusting two pieces of iron that crossed each other. There 
was even more labor in this than in hammering, although the files 
that could be procured then were English —a luxury that high 
duties have since rendered too expensive. These details are worth 
mentioning, so that we may realize, as we examine one of those elab- 
orate superstructures over the most highly worked gates, the amount 
of labor that was involved. 

Of the churches, those which have the most elaborate of these 
entrances and surroundings to their graveyards, as well as entrances 
to porches, are St. Phillip’s, St. Michael’s and the Lutheran Church 
in Archdale Street. Of these three, the gates of St. Phillip’s and the 
Lutheran Church are the only ones which are perfect specimens of 
the laborious work which was necessary to achieve such results. 
The thicknesses of the irons used in the curves are in no case less than 
three-eighths of an inch, and in some parts as much as a half inch. 
Whereas in the two gates of St. Michael’s Church, constructed, per- 
haps, between 1845 and 1850, the iron for the curves is never 
thicker than a quarter of an inch, and there are cast-iron rosettes in 
the centres of the curves, which were an innovation indicating a 
decline in the art. The builder, Mr. Lusti, is still living among us, 
and is an honorable survival of an honest industry which seems to 
belong irrevocably to the past. 

Washington Square, which was laid out as a city square when 
Chalmers Street was widened, has in its gates as intricate designs as 
in those of the churches, and the thicknesses of the irons for the 
curves show that when they were made, the skilful workmen had 
not yet all died out. 

Of the private dwellings having their fronts ornamented with this 
kind of work, the most conspicuous are the Adger Smyth house in 
Legare Street, the Nathaniel Russel dwelling in Meeting Street, now 
occupied as a school by the Sisters of Mercy, and the Conner dwell- 
ing in the same street, originally built and owned by a member of 
the Brisbane family. The letters “ N. R.” are still to be seen in the 
scroll-work of the small piazza to the second floor of the dwelling, 
formerly of Nathaniel Russel, and the letter “B,” for Brisbane, has 
only been recently removed from a similar piazza to the second floor 
of the Conner dwelling. 

Of these three examples of what was done for private residences, 
the ironwork in front of the Smyth house is the most elaborate and 
beautiful. The two curves which the scroll-work on both sides of the 
house-entrance is made to assume are quite unique, and are marvel- 
lous examples of professional skill. The thickness of the curved 
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irons, in this case, is three-eighths of an inch. The owner of the 
house, a Mr. Simmons, had the ironwork done long after the house 
had been built. The whole of the front of the lot is closed-in by a 
combination of masonry and iron, which is very complete in its details, 

arts of the marble ornaments of the brick pillars having been sent 
for to England. The cost of the whole is said to have been $8,000. 
Soon after the whole had been finished, Mr. Simmons sold the house 
to Mr. George Edwards, who had the two letters, “ G. E.,” inserted in 
the two curves, thus producing the general impression that it was 
during his ownership that the work was done. 

It appears from further inquiries that the concluding statement in 
the preceding paragraph is wrong. Mr. John Simmons only built the 
Smyth house, and it was really Mr. Edwards who had the orna- 
mental ironwork added. The nearest relatives of Mr. Simmons 
moved to the West afterwards and some of them are living in Mem- 
ars now. Mr. Edwards was the step-father of the late Governor 

illiam Aiken and father of Mrs. Ogden Hammond. 

This wrought work was necessarily costly, and, for that reason, 
was used to a very limited extent for private dwellings. Only the 
wealthy could indulge their taste for the beautiful in that direction, 
regardless of expense. The ability, therefore, to give ovcupation of 
the kind to workers in wrought-iron, of the period we are considering, 
had about expended itself when the half century closed, and there 
was another style of ironwork that was ready to take its place. 
This was cast-iron, which had become susceptible of very beautiful 
designs, light as well as durable, in consequence of improvements in 
the methods of preparing the moulds and of handling the molten 
metal. 

A German, named Werner, whom many of us can remember, for 
he has not long been dead, was the one who first introduced the new 
kind of iron. His large workshops were at the southwest corner of 
State and Cumberland Streets, and it was there that he prepared the 
very beautiful cast-iron front for the dwelling now occupied by Mr. 
Arthur Barnwell, in Broad Street, opposite to Orange. He also 
fitted, at about the same time, to the ancient Colonial dwelling of Gen. 
C. C. Pinckney, in East Bay, west side, a few doors above Market 
Street, an even more elaborate cast-iron front than on Mr. Barnowell’s 
house. This was ordered from him by Mrs. Izard and Mrs. Harriet 
Pinckney, the General’s daughters, and it was entirely destroyed by 
the great fire of November, 1861. Werner’s workshops suffered the 
same fate on the same night. 

Like most men of genius, Werner was at first thought to be a vi- 
sionary crank, but when his light and airy designs had stood the test 
of time and weather, he was universally commended for his skill. 
His last two efforts were an iron sign for the McLeish blacksmith 
and wheelwright shops in Cumberland Street, between State 
Street and East Bay, and another light and airy design with a cross 
in the centre, which has served since to mark the spot of his 
burial in St. Laurence Cemetery. 

There is a good deal of Werner’s work scattered through the city, 
and to show that he did not only handle cast-iron, it may be men- 
tioned that shortly after his arrival here in 1849, and before he had 
accomplished the two beautiful house fronts that have been men- 
tioned, he prepared for a well-known dwelling in the lower part of 
the city, all the necessary balusters to a new staircase, which were 
entirely of iron. These are adjusted to the outer end of each step, 
thus allowing the entire step to be cased, which is not the case when 
the wooden balusters are dovetailed into the step itself. It was the 
impression at the time, that Werner had never seen similar balusters 
before, as the plan is French, and, as soon as the idea was explained 
to him, he proceeded to carry it out, and even improved upon it. 
These are interesting and valuable reminiscences of the past which 
are worthy of being permanently on record, for although the times 
have so changed that it is now necessary to send either to Philadel- 
phia, New York or Boston for the veriest trifle that may be wanted, 
there was a period when work was done in Charleston in iron, both 
substantial and beautiful, to the credit of which the free white man 
and the black slave were equally entitled — work that cannot be seen 
better done in any other American city, and which has arrested the 
attention of a much-travelled visitor who has recorded his impressions 
in strong words of admiration.—Charleston, S. C., Sunday News. 


THE VALUE OF SENTIMENT. 


NE of the most interesting incidents that have attended the 
(} renewed attempt to destroy the State-house on Beacon Hill, 
Boston, was the plea of Colonel Lee, and we feel sure that those 
who heard him left the room with a better appreciation of what sen- 
timent actually is and what a “monument” ought to be, than ever 
before. 
As these remarks are pertinent to any similar act of vandalism, we 
have repeated them that they may be found at the hour of need. 


Mr. Fay.— I have the great pleasure to introduce one of our most 
eminent and able fellow-citizens, Col. Henry Lee. 

Colonel Lee. — The adjectives might have been left out. I am sorry 
Governor Rice’ doesn’t know how to speak. I heard it said when 
the first library was dedicated on Boylston Street, “ What a good 
speaker that young Mayor Rice is.”” He stood between Mr. Everett 
and Mr. Winthrop, and he held his own; made as good a speech as 
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either of them. He must have degenerated since then. That isa 
good while ago. I rather regret the adjectives which were applied 
to me. I can say nothing to fulfil them. 

This is a matter of sentiment, as Governor Rice said. He who 
does not value sentiment ought not to be here. John Winthrop 
valued sentiment, or he would not have come here; so did his com- 
panions. They had nothing but sentiment and piety to preserve 
them and keep their courage up, as had the Plymouth Fathers. It 
seems to be rather late in the day for us of Massachusetts to abandon 
sentiment. It has money value as well as its moral value. When I 
first remember Boston, it was filled with sentiment. ‘The buildings, 
which stood mostly apart with their gardens, were Provincial, some 
of them going back to Colonial times. As the city grew—as the 
town grew, for it was not a city then —as the town grew and room 
was wanted for the population, these old buildings came down 
gradually and gave way to blocks of buildings; but many of them 
might have been preserved, and in looking back, we see that if the 
sentiment of the time had inspired people to their preservation, 
there would have been money value in it. There stood the old 
Province House, a proud old building, one of the few remains of 
Colonial magnificence, built in 1679 by Peter Sargent, — for many 
years the vice-regal court of this Province, the abode of nine 
Provincial governors, one after another, from a testy old Colonel 
of Marlborough’s army down to Sir William Howe, who left it at 
the time of the evacuation of Boston. That might have stood 
behind its oak trees on its terraces, a grand, stately old building, 
and would have been much handsomer in my opinion, than our 
new City-hall —I suppose Mr. Cook * would have preferred the new 
City-hall; I don’t. There was Sir William Phips’s house, that old 
buckaneer, to fulfil the dreams of his boyhood; and when I was a 
boy, it was used as the Boys’ Asylum; that stood down on Charter 
Street, a grand old building. There was the house of Governor Hutch- 
inson and his father, which house was so fine that, after Hutchinson 
was made governor, he said he didn’t want to go and live in the 
Province House, because he had a better one down at the North 
End; that and the house of Sir Harry Frankland stood side by side 
in Garden Court Street. That house I have seen in my boyhood, 
and am one of the few now living who ever saw it —a most remark- 
able specimen of Provincial architecture ; but pulled down ruthlessly. 
It would have been well to have preserved it. There was the beauti- 
ful Hancock House, well remembered; and Governor Andrew did 
all that he could to preserve it. It would have been most appropriate 
for the official residence of the Governor of Massachusetts, and could 
have been bought for less than you paid for an ordinary house on 
the other side of the way a few years afterwards; and there, senti- 
ment, if it had ruled the hour, would have been found in the end 
to have been profitable. There were long lines of houses: all 
Pemberton Hill was covered with them; Peter Faneuil’s house, the 
giver of the hall; there was the house of Sir Harry Vane, after- 
wards Rey. John Cotton’s house; there was Governor Bellingham’s 
house; and these with their grounds would have made a beautiful 
park for the city, and we should not have had to go out five or six 
miles to find our park. It would have been well to have preserved 
them. 

There were fortifications. Some one spoke here as if there had 
never been any associations in this country —ex-Senator Blan- 
chard — nu other associations but the Revolutionary associations. 
I think there have been a great many associations, but if you come 
to Revolutionary associations, there was the fortification on the 
Common — that was levelled when I was in College; there were 
the fortifications at the South End; there were the fortifications on 
Mystic River, where afterwards the convent was built, and a cordon 
of earthworks from Mystic River through Somerville, Cambridge, 
Brookline, Roxbury ending with Dorchester Heights; memorials of 
the Siege of Boston and of Washington’s trials. And I think a beauti- 
ful parkway could have been made and these fortifications preserved 
for a very small amount of money, and sentiment would have been 
found to have been economy in the end. But those were the 
interesting monuments of my boyhood and youth. 

A monument — what is a monument? There were some rich men 
that thought a monument ought to be something new; they had Mr. 
Cook’s idea about it, that it ought to be something new, something 
in the present style. — I don’t know whether the dome of St. Peter’s 
had been changed to the modern style to attract people, or not! 
They thought this monument ought to be something new, something 
pretty fine. When my father took me over to see Bunke: hill, there 
were the earth-works; one could see the redoubt on which Prescott 
stood; see the breast-work ; see where the rail fence ran. One could 
see all the way down to the Navy Yard, to Moulton’s Point, where 
the British landed. That was something like a monument; it was 
not a mere record which the monument afterwards was; it was a 
reminder of the scene, and that is what a monument should be. You 
stood there, and all the sentinient of the battle came to you. Now, 
you go there, and you stand upon a hill, nicely graded and all the 
redoubt and breast-work filled up and erased, and you have the 
pleasure of seeing an Egyptian obelisk! Well, it is a matter of 
taste: to me the old earth-works would have been more inspiring, 
more suggestive, without the Egyptian obelisk. Mr. Cook has a 
different mind. It is a free country; we all have a right to our 
opinion. 

If you want to save the State-house, you want to save it as a matter 
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of sentiment: it is easier now that they have built that remarkably 
exaggerated building behind. 

During the war, when Governor Andrew worked night and day, 
when war as well as peace were carried on, the State-house was sufh- 
ciently large. What they want a building seven times as large for, 
I don’t know, unless every legislator is seven times as big as iis was 
in those days. I was to-day guided through; I went to the further 
end. I was told you were to be in No. 29. Then I came to No. 8. 
I could not come without a guide. What you want such a building 
for, | don’t know; but it is built—1 suppose you want it, as Mr. 
Cook says, to advertise the State; or it was wanted for some other 
purpose. Well, I think it is a great pity. 

A great many years ago, my father bought a house in Brookline. 
It was an historic house; it was, part of it, two hundred and thirty 
years old. In that house had been born Susannah Boylston, the 
mother of John Adams —the first John Adams. I have a letter of 
John Adams’s, saying that he has not been there since he was a youth 
and brought his mother on horseback on a pillion behind him. The 
carpenter told me when I wanted him to make some repairs for my. 
father, ‘1 tell you, Mr. Lee, the cheapest thing you can do is to pull 
that house right down.” He found that there was some dry-rot in 
it, that there were some of the studs worn off at the bottom, and 
some other things; and that carpenter was of Mr. Cook’s opinion, 
that a new house was wanted; that it would advertise my father 
better than the old house. And I did not doit; I kept the old house 
in spite of its being “ powder-posted ;” I have kept it, it is now forty 
years, and I can say that I never go to that house, for [ don’t live in 
it — one of my sons lives in it— I never go to that house without an 
active sensation of pleasure. Why’? Well, when you go abroad, 
what do you go to see? Do you go to see the new houses in London ? 
Do you go to see the new Law Courts? Do you go to see that griftin 
that they put up where Temple Bar stood? No, you go at once, the 
minute you can dust your clothes, out you go to see Westminster 
Abbey. I have no doubt there is rot in Westminster Abbey. I 
have no doubt some stones have crumbled, and I think it would 
advertise London if they built a new one. But what should you 
think when you came to London and asked for Westminster Abbey 
and they should say, * Well, you can’t see the Abbey, but you can see 
a model of the Abbey; it was thought in the way and we thought we 
ought to have something new, something to advertise London, and 
we have taken down the Abbey.” 

Now, is it healthy? Perhaps that is one reason they took it down ; 
took it down because it was too old and too much dry-rot in it, and 
they wanted something new, something up to the times, Mr. Cook. 
And the Tower, — “ Well, yes, you can see the Tower, but who 
wants to go and see the Tower?” Why, you do, the American, 
who is going to pull down the State-house. You go abroad on pur- 
pose to see the Temple, the Tower and the Abbey and all the 
antiquities that you can find in London, not looking at anything else. 

Then some say this State-house is only a hundred years old. 
Governor Long found that out last year; only a hundred years 
old! Well, I have seen the Abbey and I[ have seen the Temples of 
Pestum, and Augustus Cesar stood and looked at them and knew no 
more about who built them than I do; but his feeling of antiquity and 
association was just the same as mine when looking at the Abbey. 

The first visit 1 made to Plymouth I asked to see Plymouth Rock. 
I walked around and could not see anything. I asked a maritime 
man, ‘Where is Plymouth Rock?” He brought me to the end of 
Hedve’s wharf, I saw a stone, a pebble about as large as a paving- 
stone. Spitting on it, he said, “ Why, that is Plymouth Rock; that is 
what they tell me.” Well, this was Plymouth Rock, sunk in the dirt. 
Above it was Cole’s Hill. ‘There were buried in the graves that 
were made smooth over the dead lest the Indians should discover 
their losses, those who perished the first winter, half the little shiv- 
ering band of Pilgrims. Had they preserved them? Not at all. 
The field was full of burdocks and thistles and dead cats, and other 
articles of that kind. Had not been preserved, no. They went — 
two or three miles — out of Plymouth and put up a monument; 
thought they were doing the right thing. ‘The rock they had blown 
up — blown up the rock and carried it up to Pilgrim Hall! Why? 
Well, to have it “more convenient.” And that was their sentiment. 
Mv sentiment was to leave the rock where it was; and it is so now. 
‘They have put it back; they have thought better of it. They have 
got over Mr. Cook’s state of mind and gone back to the old, the 
more antique. And I suppose they have repented of their far-off 
monument by this time ; — I don’t know. 

You want a reminder, if you come to the State-house. You don’t 
wan't a new building to recall that there was the old State-house 
once, built by Bulfinch, and which had witnessed the first hundred 
years of the history of the State. It is all the history there is. 
Governor Long doesn’t seem to think there is any history. Now he 
has been one of the Governors;— there have been thirty-five 
governors since this building was built, and they have all been 
good governors, and it is hardly to be supposed that there is no 
record, that we have had no history all these hundred years. There 
have been many interesting events. He said there had been no war, 
excepting the War of the Rebellion. That was rather a mistake : 
we had the War of 1812, which was a very distressing war, too; it 
robbed us of most of our property and was one that we were very 
averse to. We had the victories of 1812. Up through the streets 
marched Commodore Hull and Captain Dacre. They lived together 
in the Exchange Coffee-House, and came to the State-house to pay 


their respects to the Governor. There was the fight between the 
“Chesapeake ” and “ Shannon,’’— the women were witnessing from 
the dome with anxious eyes that terrible defeat. 

There were many events I remember: the coming of Lafayette in 
1824, who was received here as he was the next year when he came 
to the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, that 
is something of an event; President Munro came here in 1817, that 
was something of an event; there have been four or five presidents 
since then. 

We come down to the Civil War. Why, he said, Governor 
Andrew — yes, he believed there was a war — but he thought 
Governor Andrew was on the steps; it was not in the State-house ; 
he was on the steps, he gave the flags and he took the flags on the 
steps. Well, if you should be inclined to save your father’s house 
and somebody should say to you, “why, I saw your father bid you 
good-bye in the stage-coach on the steps.” Yes, but I saw my father 
in the house, too. There was something done in the house in those 
long, tearful years of agony and weariness, heart-breaking, disap- 
pointment and losses; the procession of young men coming to offer 
themselves for service, saluting the Governor, like the gladiators the 
Emperor, “‘ We, who are about to die, salute you.” 

Do you suppose there is no feeling connected with these rooms 
where the Governor sat for those four years ?—a man of peace called 
upon suddenly to prepare this State for a fearful war, and preparing 
it in spite of ridicule, in spite of denunciation, and preparing it so 
promptly that Massachusetts was the first State — the first men who 
were sent properly equipped and armed for the war were the men of 
Massachusetts. The whole world wept for Lincoln’s death; are 
there no tears for Andrew, who fell, after the war, as much as 
Lincoln. He was killed by an assassin, but if he had not been, 
he would have died in a short time from head and heart weariness. 
Do you suppose Governor Andrew could have sat here those four 
years, night and day —for he was here much of the time night and 
day — working and enduring, and feeling that he had been, more or 
less, instrumental in bringing about the deaths of all the flower of 
Massachusetts, without any emotions? Was there no association ? 
You have the Association of Bunker Hill—for what? A battle of 
four hours. Has a battle of four years no association for this build- 
ing, the agony of those four years? Men, haggard with anxiety and 
grief, and the mourners going about the streets from every house: 
Rachel weeping for her children and would not be comforted because 
they were not. Is there no association for this building, where the 
headquarters of the whole government of the time were? It seems 
to me absurd. 

{ should like to read a small sentence from William Morris, on 
this subject: “If we are not prepared to put up with a little incon- 
venience in our lifetime for the sake of preserving a monument of 
art which will elevate and educate, not only ourselves, but our sons 
and our sons’ sons, it is vain and idle for us to talk about art, or 
education either. Brutality must be bred out of such brutality.” 

Now I have only one word more to say. In 1870 the Commune 
in Paris pulled down the Tuileries. I was there the next year; I 
saw the destruction. They pulled down the column on the Place 
Vendome, of which they had been so proud. Now the whole of 
France is all alive with admiration for Napoleon. They destroyed 
the Hotel de Ville with its peculiar treasures. What was it? 
The work of brutes. Now we are proposing to destroy not only our 
Hotel de Ville, but our State-house, and do it deliberately, in cold 
blood. If any of you should be hauled up for killing a person, the 
judge will make a distinction whether you did it in hot blood, 
whether you did it under provocation, or whether you did it in cold 
blood. If you did it in cold blood he will hang you; if you did it in 
hot blood, he will let you off with imprisonment for life. So, we are 
to be more brutal, more culpable than those brutish Parisians who 
destroyed their monuments? And shall we do it in cold blood? In 
this case, there is no excuse; you are doing it in cold blood. 


WOOD-PULP FLOOR MOSAICS. 


the latest reports of the local Industrial Union, mep- 
tion is made of a process, claimed to be entirely new, 
for manufacturing floor mosaics from wood-pulp, an 
innovation which is expected, by interested business 
people, to produce important results. It is claimed 
that this process is distinguished from the known 

rocesses of manufacturing sectional or mosaic floors, 
by reason of the fact that the sections made according to it are not 
liable to any change of temperature, and are, nevertheless, not like 
stone, but similar to wood in all essential qualities. The process is 
as follows : 

Small particles of wood, such as sawdust, wood flour, fine shavings, 
etc., are soaked in a mixture of shellac and alcohol, so that the pores 
of the wood are penetrated and thoroughly dried. A cement, con- 
sisting of fresh cheese whey (curd) and slacked lime, is then pre- 

ared. This cement is thinned with water and then mixed thor- 
oughly with the already dry wood particles in such a way that the 
consistency of the mass is uniform. Particular care is taken to 
render the cement as thin as possible, so that it will distribute itself 
easily and uniformly, and inclose each particle of wood as perfectly 
as the shellac solution. The mixture thus produced is allowed to 
dry until it is only moist — not thoroughly dry as before, for, in the 
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latter case, the curd would lose its cohesive power. This moist pulp | 


is then put into heated mosaic moulds, of the desired shape and size, 
and, in these forms, placed under the press. As a result of the heat, 
the shellac softens, regaining its adhesive powers, and the curd 
cement hardens rapidly, so that both of the substances, the shellac 
as well as the cement, unite under the pressure s9 perfectly with the 
wood particles, that the wood mass resulting may, within a few 
minutes, be taken out of the moulds without losing the form received. 
After the cooling process and complete hardening, these mosaics, it 
is claimed, are far leas susceptible to any change of temperature or 
moisture than any natural wood. It is absolutely necessary that the 
use of every other ingredient, especially if of an oily or fatty char- 
acter, should be avoided in this process, as otherwise the close union 
of the shellac with the curd cement would be retarded or even 
prevented. 

Wood pulp for the manufacture of vari-colored mosaics is prepared 
in the following manner : 

1. The particles of different varieties of wood are put through the 
process separately, so that the natural color of the wood itself is 
brought into prominence. 

2. Dyes, dissolved in alcohol, are mixed with the shellac solution 
before the wood particles are coated. 

3. The wood particles are first colored with dyes, dissolved in 
water, and allowed to dry well before the coating with the shellac 
solution. 

For simple floors, it suffices to manufacture mosaics of different 
colors, changing them at pleasure so as to form a variety of patterns. 

The manufacture of pattern or fancy wood mosaics is proceeded 
with as follows: Pattern moulds, of the required design (divided into 
fields and figures), are fitted into the plain mould; each section of the 
design is filled with the wood pulp, dyed as before described, and 
the pattern mould removed, after which the whole, thus freely out- 
lined, is subjected to heat and pressure, as before mentioned, the 
result being perfect vari-colored fancy mosaic. 

This wood mosaic, in spite of its hardness and resisting qualities, 
still retains all the essential properties of wood, being thus particu- 
larly well adapted for use as floor. covers in living-rooms and for similar 
purposes. The inventor of this process (patented in Germany) is 


W. Gutwasser, of Konigsberg, Prussia. 


Louris Stern, U.S. Commercial Agent. 
BAMBERG, April 21, 1894. 





Parliament-house is published by Wilhelm Ernst & Sohn, of 

Berlin, in an inexpensive form, which adapts it particularly to 
the working-libraries of architects, who will find the careful study of 
Wallot’s various plans extremely useful. It will be remembered 
that, after the competition in which Wallot was victorious, an 
immense amount of study was devoted not only by the architect, but 
by Parliamentary Committees, to the details of the building. In 
order to be sure of the acoustic quality of the great legislative hall, a 
full-size model of it was built, with all the proportions of the chosen 
design, and thoroughly tested by actual speaking. Such minute care 
is characteristically German, but the rest of the civilized world has 
been for a long time accustomed to profit by the painstaking study 
of the Germans, and in this case, as in many others, there is much 
to learn from what they have done for us. In the matter of legis- 
lative buildings, many of our architects, particularly, seem to have 
no conception of the requirements to be met, or of what has been 
done hitherto to satisfy them. We often see competitive designs 
for State-houses, or City-halls, or buildings of the kind, with the 
deliberative rooms arranged with windows opening on a busy street, 


AY interesting and valuable monograph of the new German 


the noise from which would make deliberation impossible. Such 
architects would find Professor Wallot’s plans of great value. 
Of Wallot himself, the book’ gives an interesting account. He is, 


it seems, a native of Oppenheim, in Hesse-Darmstadt, an old town 
which still possesses many fine buildings of the early German type. 
Removing to Frankfort, after the great wars, he became noted asa 
leader in the revival of the German Renaissance architecture, the 
most characteristic, perhaps, of all the German styles of building. 
In 1882, the second competition for the Parliament-house led him, as 
it did so many other brilliant artists, to try his fortune in the most 
ambitious project of the time, and his success, both in the competi- 
tion, and in the subsequent carrying-out of his design, have made 
him, perhaps, the most conspicuous figure on the Continent in his 
profession. 


SOCIETIES. 
THE ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 
AT the meeting held February 16, 1895, fifty-nine members and 


visitors were present. 
WIND-—PRESSURES. 


Mr. E. F. Miller exhibited and described a table showing maxi- 
mum velocities and corresponding pressures in pounds per square 

















1**Das Neue Reichst shaus in Berlin,’’ von Paul Wallot. 


; “Kin Bauge- 
schichtliche Darsteliung,”’ von Richard Streiter. Berlin: Wilhelm 


Ernst & Sohn. 








foot of the wind in this neighborhood, for each of the twelve months, 
from observations made by the United States Weather Bureau 
during the years 1873 to 1893. The pressures were much lower 
than was generally supposed, the highest value being about 13% 
pounds per square foot. i 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. C. Furber: Most buildings, in view of these results, must 
be figured for an unnecessarily high pressure, which probably 
explains why some old structures remain standing. 

Prof, Kdgar Marburg: It has been. proved by experiments, 
notably those made at the Firth of Forth Bridge, that high wind- 
pressure is generally exerted over only a small area at the same 
time, but of course as it is uncertain where this area will be located, 
the whole structure must be made correspondingly strong. 

Mr. F. Schumann: This question of wind-pressure must certainly 
be considered by any engineer who wishes to design a structure with 
maximum strength and minimum quantity of materials. When the 
Firth of Forth Bridge blew down, the pressure was 56 pounds per 
square foot, and I do not think it would be safe to calculate on less 
than 50 pounds. [Mr. Schumann described two instances that had 
come under his notice, in one of which an 38-inch yellow-pine pole 
was snapped off, and in the other a 22-inch oak tree twisted across 
the trunk by the pressure of the wind. ] 

Mr. Clayton W. Pike: It has been found by Crosby, I believe, 
that the pressure of the wind does not vary as the square of the 
velocity, as was generally supposed. 

L. F. RoNDINELLA, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 





THE PORTE ST. NICOLAS, PARIS, FRANCE. 
[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


OOKING across the Seine from the landing-place of the Porte 
Saint-Nicolas, which lies near the Louvre, we see the huge mass 
of the Palais de l'Institut rear itself on the farther shore, while 

the towers of Notre Dame appear beyond the bridges. 

Lapostolet (1824-1890) was an able landscape painter, many of 
whose subjects portrayed some aspect of the shore, either in its 
natural state, as at Trouville, or when banked and fortified by the 
hand of man as here on this little Paris quay, or at greater ports 
like Dunkirk or Rouen. ‘This painting, which was first shown 
at the Salon of 1876, represented the artist at the Universal Exposi- 
tion two years later. The Luxembourg holds his “ View of the 
Canal St. Martin, at Paris, in winter.” 

Mdlle. Leonie Valmon, the clever Parisienne, who etched this 
picture of Lapostolet’s, here reproduced from /’Art, has like him 
been the recipient of two medals in recompense of her talent. 


J 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, FITCHBURG, MASS. MR. H. M. FRANCIS, 
ARCHITECT, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Tis building is 70’ x 90’ and 72’ high to roof. The exterior is 
mottled brick and Longmeadow sandstone. The finish is quartered 
oak and birch. The entrance hallway has mosaic floor, marble 
wainscot and iron stairs with slate treads. At left of stairs is ticket- 
office and stairs to bowling-alley. First floor also contains two large 
stores. Basement contains bowling-alleys, boiler-room and_store- 


‘cellars. The reception-room is on the second floor with reading-room, 


two members’ poy es ladies’ parlor, boys’ room, secretary's general 
and private office, book-room, coat and toilet rooms, recreation and 
lecture room. The third floor contains the hall, seating 600, ante- 
rooms, four bed-rooms, shower and locker rooms. Circular stairs 
lead from shower room to gymnasium above, which is 36’ x 67’, with 
running-track above of 324 laps to the mile. The fourth story con- 
tains the galleries of hall and gymnasium. In the fifth story are the 
visitors’-gallery, two bed-rooms, three class-rooms and a camera-room. 
Cost complete, exclusive of land, will be about $80,000. 


HOUSE FOR ALEXANDER GRAHAM BRLL, ES8Q., BADDECK, C. B. 
MESSRS. CABOT, EVERETT & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue front view of this house was published in the American Archi- 
tect for Oct. 27, 1894. 


- M. C. A. BUILDING, MALDEN, MASS. MR. TRISTRAM GRIFFIN, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


KSIGN FOR A HIGH OFFICE-BUILDING BY MR. THOMAS OSBORNR. 


f 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOTEL ON THER QUAI DE BILLY, PARIS, FRANCE. 
PARENT, ARCHITECT. 


\Copper-plate Photogravure.]) 
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MONUMENTS TO DR. VILLEMIN, M. MONGENOT, ARCHITECT, AND 


TO ADMIRAL MOUCHEZ, M. MALGRAS, ARCHITECT. 


Tus plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


ST. CECELIA: A DECORATIVE PANEL BY MR. L. FAIRFAX-MUCKLEY. 


Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT HOUSE, BERLIN, 


WALLOT, ARCHITECT. 


PRUSSIA. 


Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


THE SUN ASSURANCE OFFICES, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
LEIPER, ARCHITECT. 


MR. 


DRAWING-ROOM, THURLAND CASTLE, KIRKBY-LONSDALE, 
MESSRS. PALEY & AUSTIN, ARCHITECTS. 


INTERIOR OF THE REDEMPTORIST CHURCH, VERTH, 
THE LATE ANDREW HEATON, ARCHITECT. 
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Battimore, Mv. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 


on all Wednesdays in March. 


Bostox, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 


A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Line Engravings, Mezzo- 


tints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Pictures of Japan by Theodore Wores: at Chase’s Gallery, 7 Ilamil- 
ton Place, until March 16. 

Loan Collection of Portraits of Women: at Copley Hall, 194 Claren- 
don St., March 12 to 30. 

Photographic Work by R.S. Kedfield and G. M. Morgan: at the 
Boston Camera Club, 50 Bromfield St., March 6 to 16. 

Paintings by John Leslie Breck: at the St. Botolph Club, February 
25 to March 9. 

Landscapes by Charles H. Davis: at Doll & Richards’ Gallery, 2 
Park St., opened March 8. 


Burra.Lo, N. Y.—Second Annual Architectural Maxhibition of Buffalo 
Chapter, A. I. A. and Exhibition of Buffalo Soviety of Artists: at the 
Art Gallery, March 18 to 30. 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Pictures by George Inness and Claude Monet; also, an 
Exhibition of Bookbindings: at the Art Institute, February 26 to 
March 24. 

Black and White Exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists: opens 
March 12. 


New York, N. Y.—Zoan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5B. 

Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural Leaque: at the Gallerics 
of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th St., February 16 
to March 9. 

Theobuld Chartran’s Portrait of Madame Calvé as ‘‘Carmen’’: at 
Knoedler’s Gallery, 170 Fifth Ave. 

Exhibition of the Dutch Water-color Society: at Boussod, Valadon & 
Co.’s Galleries, 303 Fifth Avenue, opened February 15. 

Drawings by J. Alden Weir: at Wunderlich & Co.’s Galleries, 868 
Broadway, Februarv 18 to March 9. 

Water-colors by William T. Smedley: at the Avery Galleries, 368 
Fifth Ave., March 4 to 16. 

Exhibition of Hamerton’s Favorite Etchings: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 
20 East 16th St., March 2 to 16. 

Water-colors and Pastels by John J. Redmond and Frieda Voelter 
Redmond: at the Klackner Gallery, 7 West 28th St., February 27 to 
March 9. 

Works by J. F. Raffaelli and Edwin A. Abbey: at the American 
Art Galleries, 6 East 23d St., opened February 28. _ 

Engraved Portraits of Women Writers: at the Grolier Club. 


Pattapeceaia, Pa.— Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water-colors and 
Pastels: at the Art Club, March 18 to April 14. 


Provivence, R. 1. — Loan Exhibition of Paintings: at the R. I. School 
of Design. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings: at 
James D. Gill’s Gallery, February 1 to March 9. 





Natura. Gas. —Of the seventy-nine works which use natural gas 
in whole or iu part, forty-two are in Allegheny County, Pa., fifteen in 
other counties of Western Pennsylvania, five in Ohio, and seventeen 
in Indiana. One now being rebuilt in West Virginia and two in course 
" of erection in Indiana will also use natural gas. In 1892 only seventy- 
four works used natural gas, but their consumption of this fuel was 
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much larger than that of the seventy-nine works which now use it. It 
is only in Indiana that the consumption of natural yas has increased 
during the last two years. In January, 1892, it was used by only six 
works in that State. — Exchange. 





Tut BLiackrooL TowEer.— The usual fortnightly meeting of the 
wens College Union Engineering Society was held on Tuesday last, 
Mr. J. B. Millar, M. E., in the chair, when Mr. James Maxwell, F.S. LI, 
read his paper on ‘‘ The Blackpool Tower.’’ The shape adopted for the 
tower was square in plan, and generally like the Eiffel Tower, except 
that the taper of the sides is about the same all the way up. Each of 
the four legs of the tower is founded on and bolted to a block of con- 
crete, which is interlaced with rolled-steel joists, and rests upon a bed 
of sand. Each leg consists of four columns which form its corners, 
and the bracings which bind the columns together. The elevators 
work in the centre of the tower, and are supported and guided by a 
separate arrangement of girders. The total height of the tower to the 
top of the flagstaff is 517 feet, and the width at the base is 96 feet. 
The whole of the structure is made of mild steel, of which 2,400 tons 
were used, an electric crane being used in building the upper portion. 
The greatest stresses allowed for in designing were 5 and 5'% tons for 
compression and tension respectively ; the wind-pressure was taken at 
60 pounds per square foot acting along the diagonal of the tower on 
three times the area of the framework, and the greatest pressure at 
any leg due to dead-load and wind-pressure combined was calculated at 
2,290 tons. Arches are placed under the first and second floors in order 
to prevent the legs spreading under the action of the wind. The two 
main elevators have the longest travel and the quickest speed of any in 
this country. They carry 50 passengers at a time from the 55-foot floor 
to the 380-foot floor, and make no less than 12 trips perhour. To work 
these two self-starting 50 horse-power and one 6 horse-power ‘‘ Otto ” 
gas engines, drive three triple-throw hydraulic-pressure pumps, which 
deliver 115 gallons per minute to three accumulators of 17-foot stroke 
and 24'4-inch rams, each loaded with 84 tons of pig-iron. This power is 
communicated to the lift-cables in one of the legs of the tower. The 
cars, each of which is suspended by four ropes, are provided with brake- 
blocks, which are arranged so as to grip the guide-rails, and so stop the 
car when the tension in one pair of the lifting-ropes exceeds that in 
the other pair. The circus, which seats 2,000 people, is situated under- 
neath the tower on a level with the street, and the floor can be instantly 
sunk by means of an hydraulic ram displaying 6 feet 6 inches of water, 
which is brought up to any required temperature by being run through 
the cooling-jackets of the gas-engines, the gas to supply which is all 
manufactured on the premises. Besides the plant already named, there 
arc dynamos, worked by separate gas-engines, which supply 2,500 
incandescent, 100 arc and one large Admiralty search-light on the top 
of the tower. Connected with the tower there is a large dining-hall to 
seat 700 people, also an aquarium and a menagerie, and the whole site 
is surrounded with 28 shops, besides the entrances. — Enyineering. 





CHECKMATE TO THE Bisuop.— The Bishop of London, so runs the 
story, not long after he was appointed to his see, beca-ue dissatisfied 
with certain arrangements in his Palace of Fulham, and called in an 
a pia of eminence to advise him as to the alterations that could be 
made. 

The architect heard what was needed to be done, inspected the build- 
ing throughout, and then drew up a report of the expense that would be 
entailed by the required work. On receiving the statement of the ex- 
penditure which would inevitably be involved, the Bishop decided to 
allow things to remain as they were. 

But before the architect left, his lordship said, ‘‘ J shall be glad if you 
will tell me now for how wuch I shall draw a check on account of the 
trouble you have taken.’’ 

“} thank your lordship —a hundred guineas,” was the disconcerting 
reply. 

‘A hundred guineas /” 

“Yes, my lord, that is my fee.” 

“ But, sir, many of my curates do not receive so much for a whole 
year’s services.” » 

“That may be truce, my lord; but you will remember that I happen 
to be a bishop in my profession.” 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that the check was paid over in 
silence. — Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 





THe Secret or THE Roman Oracies. —On August 8 of that year, 
the masons Antonio Cancedova and Luigi Andreani discovered in that 
portion of Pompey’s Theatre now occupied by the Palazzo Pio (Rig- 
hetti, Piazza del Biscione, 95) a sort of huge coffin, built of stones and 
covered with slabs of marble, at the bottom of which was lying the 
colossal gilt-bronze statue of Hercules, which the discoverer presented 
to Pope Pius IX. It has since been given a place of honor in the 
rotunda of the Vatican. Since this Hercules was the protecting god of 
riders aad charioteers, his temples are always found close to Roman 
circuses. ‘The one connected with the Circus Flaminius was placed 
under the protection of Hercules \Jagnus; the one connected with the 
Circus Maximus was dedicated to Hercules Victor. It was natural that 
riders and charioteers, with their backers and book-makers, should be 
anxious to know what their chances were on the coming of great race- 
days. The oracle was close by, and the priest only too ready to cater 
to their demands. The responses were given in the following clumsy 
way: In the back of the head of the statue there was a hole, thirty- 
eight centimetres in diameter, through which a full-grown youth could 
easily make his way into the body of the colossus. The experiment 
was actually tried by a boy named Pietro Roega, in November, 1864, 
in the presence of Commendatore Tenerani, Visconti, Grifi, and other 
personages, and the sound of the boy’s voice, in answer to the questions 
addressed to him, was very impressive, and almost supernatural in its 
suggestion. — Prof. Lanciani in Atlantic Monthly. 
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BILL is now pendivg in the New York Legislature, to 
Ai which the attention of architects and owners should be 
immediately and urgently called. ‘The bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Gallagher, in February last, and provides that 
‘All elevator-shafts hereafter constructed in any hotel or 
other building of three stories in height, or more, shall be 
wholly constructed of iron, steel, stone or brick, and without 
openings save for ingress and egress from each floor, and 
where actually necessary for light and air. Such elevator- 
shafts shall be built from the ground-floor continuously to the 
roof, where it shall be closed and wholly covered by fire- 
proof material. If built of iron and steel the material used 
shall be at least one inch in thickness and shall be fastened to- 
gether by rivets or other suitable contrivance with such iron 
and steel supports as may be necessary, and if constructed of 
stone or brick, the same shall be at least one foot in thickness. 
There shall also be constructed around such elevator-shaft a 
staircase of iron, stone or brick, leading from the ground-floor 
to the upper-floor. ‘There shall also be placed at every open- 
ing in such shaft suitable iron or steel doors. The elevator 
used in such shaft shall be wholly constructed ef iron or steel, 
and no wood or other inflammable material whatever shall be 
used in the construction either of such elevator-shaft or the 
elevator used therein.” Who concocted this extraordinary 
bill does not appear, but it bears the marks of an amateur’s 
composition. Aun elevator-shaft with walls of stone one foot 
thick would be only second in scientific interest to one with 
walls of steel plates one inch thick, ‘ fastened together by 
rivets or other suitable contrivances”; and the manner in 
which ‘a staircase of iron, stone or brick” is to be con- 
structed around such a shaft will afford architects plenty of 
food for reflection. 





HIS is, however, by no means the worst ot the proposed 
law. ‘The succeeding clause provides that ‘* Within ninety 
days from and after the passage of this Act, the owner or 

owners of any building of the kind mentioned in this Act in 
which an elevator is now placed or in use, shall cause the 
elevator-shaft and elevator and stairway to be altered and cun- 
structed in such a manner as to comply with all the provisions 
of this Act.” As there are probably not a dozen elevators in 
New York State which comply with these provisions, the 
passave of the bill, if so outrageous a statute could be enforced, 
would involve the immediate tearing to pieces of nearly every 
hotel, apartment-house, office-building, manufactory and store 
in New York and Brooklyn, and the reconstruction of the 
interior, at an expense of many million dollars, and with incal- 
culable loss to the owners of the buildings. Every architect 
knows that it is a difficult aud costly matter to build a shaft of 
masonry around an elevator planned without such protection ; 
and that it is still more difficult and expensive to insert a new 
stairway through the whole height of any building; while, to 
construct a combined stairway and elevator-shaft, such as the 


bill demands, through an existing building differently arranged, 
would involve practically the tearing-out and reconstruction of 
the whole interior of the building. Moreover, as the under- 
writers’ associations, and all fire-engineers, will testify, the 
change demanded would be, in many cases, worse than useless. 
While an elevator-shaft in the well of a staircase may be 
tolerated, such an arrangement is by no means to be com- 
mended. No inch-thick steel, by whatever ‘contrivances ”’ it 
may be fastened together, and no wall of brick or stone, can 
prevent an elevator-shaft possessing openings “actually neces- 
sary” “for ingress and egress,” and for “light and air,” from 
becoming, in case of fire, a conduit for leading smoke and 
flames to the upper stories ; and a staircase built around such 
a shaft soon becomes impassable. It is far better to have the 
staircase and elevators separated, as usually the case in build- 
ings planned by architects; yet the proposed law will compel 
the owners of office-buildings so arranged to turn out their 
tenants, tear up their floors, rearrange the beams, and rebuild 
their staircases and elevators after an inferior and dangerous 
plan, under penalty of imprisonment or fine, or both. It is in- 
credible that such a law should be intended to be enforced. 
The art of devising statutes to serve merely as engines of extor- 
tion was once well developed in New York politics, and however 
innocent may be the intention of the framers and advocates of 
the present bill, it is difficult to conceive of a measure which 
could be used more effectively as a means of oppression. 





HE so-called Tobin “dressed-stone” law is exciting much 

interest just now in the New York Legislature. Mr. 

Tobin himself has already introduced an amended bill, 
exempting paving-stones from the operation of the ae 
statute, so that the asphalt-contractors, who are accused 0 
being the instigators of the original movement, will lose the 
benefit which they expected to derive from it; but this does 
not satisfy the tax-payers, who wish to have the law entirely 
ee and city or town authorities left in freedom to get 
stone of all kinds used in public works dressed wherever it can 
be done most economically. Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, 
has already written to Albany, to say that, unless the present 
law is repealed, the city will have to abandon certain con- 
templated public works, on account of the excessive cost which 
will be entailed by compliance with the law; and Mayor 
Strong, of New York, has expressed himself to much the same 
effect. Some test votes have, however, been taken in the New 
York Legislature, bearing on the matter, and the indications 
are that, although paving-stones are very likely to be exempted 
from the provisions, the main provisions of the statute will be 
retained. 


NEW Buddensiek accident occurred in New York a few 

days ago, three tenement-houses, in process of erection, 

having collapsed, causing the deaths of five persons. 
According to the daily papers, the mortar in the ruined build- 
ings was made with sand, or rather, loam, dug out of the cellar, 
und old materials from the buildings removed from the lot 
were used over again in the new construction. Worse, how- 
ever, than any of these circumstances, to the mind of an 
expert, appears the fact that the mortar was made and used in 
freezing weather. We have no idea of apologizing for mortar 
made with loam, or for the use of rotten old floor-beams, but 
the best sand and the soundest timber could not make it safe 
to build in cold weather without precautions against the 
freezing of the mortar. The Assistant District Attorney, Mr. 
Townsend, is said to have determined to have half the coroner’s 


jury consist of architects, and to have them visit the scene of 
the accident ; and this plan is very much to be commended. 





N the death of General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, the 
scientific world loses one of the most brilliant men who ever 
adorned it. Whether as a cadet of seventeen, riding races 

in India; as a young officer of twenty-two, selected by the 
Government to aid in the reorganization of the Persian army ; 
as an archeological enthusiast of twenty-seven, balancing him- 
self on a ladder, on the face of a cliff three hundred feet high, 
to copy a cuneiform inscription; as the brave defender of Can- 
dahar, three years later; as a skilful diplomatist in the service 
of the Government in Persia and Turkey, or as the first trans- 
lator of the cuneiform writing, he has always shown the same 
cool, well-directed and successful energy. Among the learned, 
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his fame will rest more particularly on his discovery of the key 
to the cuneiform inscriptions, which had baffled students for 
many years. During his first sojourn in Persia, he became in- 
terested in this problem, and attacked first an inscription near 
Ecbatana, written in three languages, the Persian, the Baby- 
lonian and Median. He succeeded in discovering something 
of the relations of the three languages, and was soon able to 
point out the interpretation of the mysterious hieroglyphics. 
Since then, it is needless to say, the cuneiform writing has 
come to be easily read, and the tablets and other objects in- 
scribed with it, of which at least a hundred thousand have 
been found, are furnishing us, as the translation of these 
progresses, with a most curious picture of Mesopotamian life, 
us it existed before the building of the Pyramids. 


HE attention of the Rapid Transit Commissioners who are 
yt now struggling with the problem of locomotion through 
the streets of New York and Boston may well be called 
to the extraordinary devices in the shape of elevated railways 
which are now being offered to the authorities of Berlin. To 
the ordinary citizen, the Meigs single-rail scheme which is still 
under consideration in Boston seemed sufficiently eccentric, but 
its interest as an engineering novelty pales beside some of the 
German schemes. As a rule, the German designers of ele- 
vated railways, like the French, appear to prefer to put a 
single row of posts through the middle of the streets, rather 
than to use double rows, and there is no doubt that this plan, 
which divides the surface traffic naturally, and with least 
obstruction, is the best, provided other requirements are ful- 
filled. Here, however, is the difticulty, and it is curious to see 
how the problem has been solved. In one design, prepared by 
collaboration of two professors, the central post, which Is an 
ordinary latticed upright, carries a cross-arm at the top, sup- 
ported by braces, and each side of the cross-arm supports a 
pair of rails. Between the posts runs a line of girders, and, at 
the level of the lower chord of the girders, is a sort of guide- 
rail, formed of two angle-irons. ‘The cars hang from wheels 
running on the outer rail of each pair supported by the cross- 
arms, but the axle of these wheels is extended inward, and 
carries another, smaller, wheel, which runs on the inner rail. 
The main wheels are set a little outside the plane of the axis 
of the car, so that the latter tends to hang inward, toward the 
posts, instead of vertically; but it is prevented from assuming 
this position by means of the lower rails, on which run hori- 
zontal wheels, set in the side of the car, just under the seats. 
Along the top of the posts, between the tracks, is a footway, 
from which repairs can be made with great facility. 





say the least, queer, it is surpassed in eccentricity by 

another, the invention of Herr Langen. In the Langen 
railway, the single line of posts is also employed, carrying 
cross-arms at the top; but the cross-arms, instead of having 
rails laid on top of them, support objects which look very much 
like the hinged horse-collars, open at the bottom, which are to 
be seen suspended in front of the engines in our city fire-sta- 
tions. ‘The lower ends of these horse-collar objects are turned 
inward, and support rails. On these run the wheels of the 
cars, which are intended to hang below their wheels. The 
horse-collars are connected by girders, the lower chords of 
which help to support the rails. ‘This system is recommended 
as being very economical in construction, and as interfering 
little with light and air in the streets, and its author has 
worked out the details of construction and operation with 
great care. One important advantage which it possesses over 
the systems in which the cross-arms carry the rails on top, 
is the freedom from swaying, the cars being nearly or quite 
as steadily carried by the two overhead rails as by an ordinary 
track beneath them; and another, which is, in certain contin- 
gencies, not less important, consists in the fact that the horse- 
collars can be suspended just as well from horizontal girders 
crossing the street transversely between two rows of posts as 
from cross-arms supported by single posts ; so that the construc- 
tion may be alternated at pleasure, without in the least affecting 
the tracks ; and Herr Langen even shows a diagram of his road 
running over the line of a canal, the horse-collars depending 
from short horizontal girders, carried by inclined supports 
ranged along the banks of the canal. On the whole, startling 
as Herr Langen’s project looks, it presents more interest to the 
engineer than any rapid-transit scheme which we have yet met 
with, 


Fy say the ies the appearance of this sort of railroad is, to 


N the ordinary course of business recently, we found occasion 
to decline — for reasons we cannot now recall —a drawing 
that was offered by an architect. ‘The result of this act was 

to bring us, not only from the architect’ whose offering 
was rejected, but also from a neighbor in the same building, 
who seems to have had cognizance of the correspondence, two 
conspicuously courteous letters, not to make complaiut of our 
action, but to ask us to explain by what principles, motives or 
feelings we are guided in selecting material offered for illustra- 
tion. As this question has often been asked, perhaps most 
often in the sarcastic words of an aggrieved contributor, it is 
perhaps worth while to make a brief explanation, prefacing it 
with two plain statements. First, we regard simply the quality 
of the work, caring nothing at all for the name of the author of 
it, and second, such intelligence as we possess is exercised 
honestly and without prejudice. The supporters of this 
journal are architects — of very varying degrees of education 
— builders and contractors, draughtsmen and students, real 
estate improvers, artists of all kinds, and that large portion of 
the general public who are looking out for suggestions as to 
what they shall build and whom they shall employ to build it. 
Each of these various classes has «a right to expect that we 
should furnish it with a reasonable amount of matter specifically 
suited to its needs, — consequently matter less suited to the 
needs of others. Subscribers frequently make it a cause of com- 
plainut that they have to “‘ throw away ” some, or many, of the 
illustrations, and accuse us of unfair dealing, in that each plate 
is not perfectly adapted to the specific complainant’s peculiar 
needs. In the nature of things this is as it must be. We 
expect wllustrations to be thrown away —not all by one man, 
but some by one, some by another. Men have different tastes 
and needs. If all had identica] needs, it would be simplicity 
itself to satisfy them; but we must do what we can to satisfy 
average expectations, now and then mounting above them for 
the sake of some, and again, falling below them for the sake 
of others ; all the time doing what we can to raise the level of 
average performance. 





N no essential particular is our action in selecting material 
different from that of a hanging-committee in preparing an 
exhibition. They, according to their light, hang the best 

things that are sent in. An exhibition with walls half covered 
would be a financial failure — a rejected exhibitor has so many 
friends who won’t visit the show if he says nay ! —and so they 
have to keep lowering the level of requisite excellence until] 
they have enough canvas to cover their walls. Similar influ- 
ences govern our acts. We simply make the best selection 
that is at the moment possible to make. If our racks are full 
of negatives of good work, we unhesitatingly decline work that 
is not so good; on the other hand, if they are nearly empty, 
as we must be sure of having something to cover the nakedness 
of our exhibition walls, we are constrained to accept things 
we would prefer to reject. There is not much wisdom in 
adopting a fixed standard if it cannot be achieved. ‘The declin- 
ing of a drawing offered in good faith and in a friendly spirit 
is the most uncomfortable task we have to perform. We have at 
times tried to soften disappointment by stating our reasons, but it 
invariably merely made a bad matter worse, and s0, like other 
editors, we now take refuge in a courteously worded printed form 
which expressly declines to state the cause of rejection. What 
those causes are may be briefly rehearsed. A poor drawing of 
an inferior design is rejected, while a remarkably good drawing 
of an inferior design may be accepted for the sake of the 
draughtsmanship. A good drawing of a good design —as we 
understand the terms — is always accepted even when offered by 
our dearest enemy. A poor drawing of a good design may be 
accepted, but not used until it can be slipped in with others of 
vastly better merit, when its defects may possibly be overlooked. 
A bad drawing of a good design is usually rejected. Some pencil- 
drawings it is possible to reproduce, others cannot be reproduced 
satisfactorily. Mixed drawings — pen and pencil, brush and 
pen, or brush and pencil—are always undesirable. It is 
rarely that a colored drawing has the technical qualities that 
allow satisfactory reproduction, and as they are usually 
stretched, we do not like to encourage architects to send them, 
but we are always glad to have them sent, for now and then 
one is found that is worth trying. As to photographs, they 
should be much larger than the intended reproduction. We do 
not care to copy photographs as gelatine prints; these we must 
make from our own negatives or those especially prepared for 
us on “stripping ”’ plates. 
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THEATRES.’ — XIII. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, LONDON.’ — II. 





Half-skeleton Plan. 


HE construction of the building is as worthy of note as the plan- 
ning and decoration. Through the kindness of the Horsley 
Iron Works Company, the drawings of the constructional iron 

and steel work of this most modern London Theatre have been 
placed at my disposal for this article. The three tiers of the Royal 
English Opera-house are supported upon immense steel cantilevers 
firmly secured into the walls. The details of these cantilevers, plans 
and sections with stancheons and girders are most worthy of atten- 
tion and are given herewith. 

Upon the steel cantilevers are built-up the steppings for the seats 
in concrete and brick, making each tier fireproof, in place of the old 
wooden construction. By employing cantilevers, columns intercept- 
ing the view of the stage are avoided. 

A half skeleton plan of the arrangement of the cantilevers, girders 
and bearers illustrates this method of construction at the dress- 
circle level. They show the manner adopted of tying the cantilevers 
back into the main walls of the dress-circle. Further details of the 
upper-circle and gallery cantilevers also form a portion of these 
drawings. 

The Horsley Company made the whole of the steel and iron work 
from the designs of Messrs. Neade and Riley, the engineers. 

The ancient method of putting together the tiers of the audito- 
rium was to support raking wooden girders by walls and columns, 
and to build up the steppings, or platforms, for the seats on wooden 
bearers, finishing with a wooden floor. When a gallery so con- 
structed of wood was seen, before being floored over, it reminded 
one very much of wood arranged on a large scale at the bottom of a 
fire-grate, ready for the match to be applied to the paper below to 
light the fire. Such a construction, as many fires have proved, is 
little better than “laying” a fire. The boards were so placed that 
after a time the joints gaped open, assisted by the great heat of the 
imperfectly ventilated house; then the dust, dirt and refuse from 
the sweeper’s broom found a way through the open joints into the 
cavity below; this collected year after year, adding constantly to the 
inflammability and danger of the house. Fires in theatres are gen- 
erally expected to originate on the stage, but the experience of the 





Gateshead disaster, two years ago, teaches the dangers that may 
arise from fire commencing in the auditorium. Here, it will be 
remembered, a lighted match was dropped onto paper, which, with 
some sawdust, smouldered, creating smoke, flames and dreadful 


1 Continued from No. 997, page 53. 
? Continued from No. 996, page 2x. 
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panic. Modern theatre-construction has, we trust, overcome this 
evil, as shown by the methods of building adopted at the Royal 
English Opera-house. 

Another disadvantage of the old system of wooden tiers, supported 
upon columns, was the constant and irritating annoyance caused by the 
view of the stage being obstructed from certain seats by the columns. 





Plan of the Setting-out of the Curves for the Circle Fronts. 


The occupant of such seats would naturally grumble at the incon- 
venience and discomfort experienced during the whole evening, in 
his efforts to view the performance ; and if it did not bring forth 
expressions of dissatisfaction to his neighbors, or a complaint to the 
manager, at any rate, it made him lose all enjoyment of the play, 
and speak disparagingly of it to his friends. 

A very interesting diagram of the setting-out of the circle fronts, 
illustrating the manner in which the various curves are drawn and 
how the centres are found is given with the working-drawings. 

This theatre is lighted throughout by electricity. In place of the 
old-fashioned ‘ sun-light” of gas-burners, an electric “ sun-light ”’ 
sheds its mild radiance from the ceiling, and not only from it, but 
upon every inch of it —for, unlike the old-fashioned gas-jets, the 
electric-lights are so arranged as to cast no shadow upon the portion 
of the ceiling nearest to them. 

In the use of the electric-light for all theatrical purposes whatso- 
ever, Mr. D’Oyly Carte has been the leading innovator of the day. 
The lighting of his Savoy Theatre with electricity —for scenic as 
well as for other purposes — was the first experiment of the kind in 
theatrical history. In fact, the Savoy Theatre was the first building 
of any kind in the world lighted throughout by electricity. In his 
new theatre, the new light has been introduced on a greater scale. 
Far below the level of stage and orchestra —in the underground 
region of cellars — the new house manufactures its own “ current.” 
With its 2,000-odd lights, it has, it is said, the largest theatrical 
“installation ” in the world. As much money has been spent upon 
this “installation” as would build an ordinary theatre. All this 
means not only clearer vision and more effective display, but im- 
munity from the closeness and the heat, the atmospheric vitiation 
caused by the products of gas combustion. Not only is the electric- 
light in itself a preventive against vitiation of the air, but absolute 
purity is provided for by a constant supply of air forced-in by means 
of fans, and by a counterbalancing method of exhausting the air in 
the interior. In the winter monthis, the incoming air is passed over 
hot-water pipes, and over ice in the summer time. Both the supply 
and exhaust machinery are worked by electro-motors. Here, then, 
we have the highest stage yet reached in the progress of theatrical 
lighting and ventilating. The play-goers of the seventeenth century, 
and the early eighteenth, were content with oil lamps (more or less 
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malodorous) and “dips.” By the year 1720, some bold reformer, 
a Frenchman, advanced to “moulds.” In another hundred years, 
some revolutionist or another tried gas, in spite of dismal prophecies 
of explosion and sudden death. With the new light, the decorative 


| use of which is already almost a fine art, and which in point of 


safety, brilliance, healthfulness and cleanliness is so far superior to 
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the old, the public, whether in theatres or out of them, are now 
sufficiently familiar. 

The height and depth above and below the stage floor as seen upon 
the longitudinal section are the greatest of any modern theatre in 
London. This large space permits the raising and the lowering of 
all the scenery without any folding or rolling of the canvas. The 
scene-dock space, however, is most limited. 





level than the stage as there is when a staircase has to be ascended 
and descended to reach them. 

The machinery for the stage shows many advances over the old 
form of wooden stage universally adopted in London. Although 
the model of the stage may be said to be taken upon the old lines 
of the wooden stage, yet a good many parts have been constructed of 
iron, such as the bridges, drums, flies, gridiron, etc. This example 
stands alone (with the exception of the 
Lyric Theatre) in London, among the 
attempts to improve upon the stage 
machinery used a hundred years ago. 
Mr. Dando is the gentleman answerable 
for the improvement introduced into 
the stage of the Royal English Opera- 
house. 

With regard to the safety of the 
theatre, the plans themselves show 
the numerous exits into different 
streets, the double service of staircases 
to each division of the audience, and 
the details of construction indicate 
that the building is a “ fireproof” one, 
so far as it is possible for man to con- 
struct such a thing as a “ fireproof” 
building. 

The fire-protection and fire-service 
is well considered. Numerous hydrants 
and fire-extinguishing appliances are to 
be found in all parts of the building, in 
addition to which, wherever there is 
woodwork behind the footlights or in 
other parts of the building, it is 
coated-over with a _ non-inflammable 
preparation. In the passages, and on 
the half-dozen or so floors, between the 
“gridiron ” and cellars, are pumps and 
hydrants that can be called into play 
at an instant’s notice. All these pre- 
cautions have been taken, though the 
use of concrete and metal throughout 
the building constitutes, in itself, one 
of the most satisfactory guaranties 
against accident. All the passages 
where the scenery is worked are fitted 
up at short intervals with “ sprinklers,” 
which are in communication with a 
dozen large cisterns on the roof, and 
which, at the touch of a button, or 
spring, can squirt out their streams of 
water in all directions, like so many 
shower-baths. By means of electric 
switches, orders, messages of all sorts 
to actors, managers, scene-shifters, to 
all and everybody, in fact, employed 
in the theatre, are transmitted in a 


_ 





An innovation introduced by Mr. Carte is the dressing-room 
“lift,” which really places the top dressing-rooms at as great a 
value as those near the stage, for as artists are saved the wear and 
tear of going up and down stairs between the acts, or at each change 
of costume, there is not the same objection to the rooms at a higher 


moment — with the result that, so far as the new theatre is concerned, 
the call-boy has become extinct. | ; 
clish Opera-house, London, and I have 

been enabled to produce the plans and sketches by the kind permis- 
sion of its originator, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. 


Such, then, is the Royal En 


For some of the 
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information contained in this description of the building, I acknowl- 
edge the help received from the monograph which Mr. Carte prepared 
of the building and placed at my disposal. 

kK. A. E. Wooprow. 
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A RENASCENT CITY. — RECENT 
CHANGES IN THE CRESCENT 
CITY.— AN ARCHITECTURAL 
TRADITION EXPLODED.— MARDI 
GRAS. 


HE Crescent City and metropo- 
lis of the South was formerly 
represented in these columns 

by six letters appearing in the years 
1890 and 1892. The first three of 
these letters gave a brief but excel- 
lent topographical history of the city and a few glimpses of the old 
French Quarter. The latter three were devoted to more modern 
matters and noted the evidence of the coming renaissance in this 
behind-the-times city. There were rumors in the air at the time of 
their writing that electric-cars were to supplant the old mule-drawn 
cars on some of the streets. Agitation was rife over a new court- 
house and a new jail to perform the functions of very ancient 
court buildings and of the historic parish prison. New church 
buildings were being projected. The Feasnval of Tulane University 
was contemplated and architects were submitting designs for new 
buildings. 3 

This letter has no intention of tracing the history of this renaissance 
to the present time, however, though some matters of architectural 
interest were developed in its course. Suffice it to say, that the prom- 
ises of nearly three years ago have been, or are being, fulfilled, and 
the consequent changes in the external appearance of the city are so 
striking as to attract the attention of even the casually observant 
visitor. Electric-cars are in operation over some of the former lines 
of street-railway, are even invading the old French Quarter, and the 
tracks are being changed in all parts of the city. Already, as a result 
of this change, the value of property in the neighborhood of Audubon 
Park (the site of the Cotton Exposition of 1884-5) has been enhanced 
at the expense of property which was called suburban a few years 
ago, but is now merely considered “up town.” Building is also 
greatly stimulated in the park vicinity and the new buildings for 
Tulane University have been erected opposite the entrance to the 

ark. 

One may write of New Orleans as of a widely known city, by 
reason of the number of visitors attracted hither annually by the 
Mardi Gras festivities and occasionally by a prize-fight. And no 
apology is needed for references to our topographical landmarks and 
the changes that have taken place in them. The destruction of the 
St. Charles Hotel by fire, about a year ago, attracted the attention of 
tens of thousands, north, east and west, who had personal recollec- 
tions of that famous hostelry. The subsequent clearing of the 
ground covered by the structure suggests an item of architectural 
interest: the tradition has been widely accepted in New Orleans 
that the foundations of the St. Charles Hotel, as well as those of the 
granite Custom-house on Canal Street, rested upon cotton-bales. 
There were old residents who distinctly remembered the lowering of 
the bales into the muddy subsoil of the city. The investigation atter 
the fire revealed the fact that the walls of the hotel really rest on 
cypress footings, as sound now as when first placed. So the advocacy 
of cotton-bales as a foundation for heavy buildings to be erected on a 
spongy soil is in abeyance, notwithstanding the present low price of 
cotton; and the old inhabitants’ recollection of the bales under the 
heavy walls of the Custom-house is not so clear as it was. 

Upon the site of the St. Charles a commodious hotel is to be built, 
in modern style. In its immediate neighborhood, two very large 
buildings (not offering, however, anything especially striking in the 
way of architectural design, excepting want of harmony with their 
environment) are nearing completion. The design of one of these 
buildings, at least, is said to have been furnished by a terra-cotta 
company and is intended to exhibit its building-material in an attrac- 
tive light. 

The popular mind in New Orleans has not yet fully awakened to 
the distinction between an architect and a builder, and it is the quite 
general custom for the contractor to furnish plans and specifications 
with his bid for a building. If his bid be accepted, no charge is 
made for the plans. A suit is now pending in the law courts here, 
based upon such an understanding. 

The Pickwick Club will be remembered by visitors to New Orleans 
as having furnished the most strikingly modern feature of Canal 
Street, up to about a year ago, when it was seriously damaged by 
fire. It has since been converted into a hotel and its exterior walls 
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of red pressed-brick have been so transfigured by the application of 
paint that the old building is scarcely recognizable. T’he Club has 
secured a site for the erection of a new building, in the near neigh- 
borhood, and the clubs of New Orleans will be, as heretofore, com- 
pactly grouped. 

No one who knows New Orleans at all will fail to be interested in 
the changes now taking place in the pedestrian statue of Henry Clay. 
Its position has been a prominent one in the neutral ground in the 
midst of Canal Street, —the initial point of St. Charles Street on 
one side and of the old Rue Royal on the other,— and marked the 
point of departure of most of the street-railway cars. The removal 
of the statue, the doing away with the terminal stations at this point 
and the paving of the neutral ground have long been mooted. It has 
finally been decided to elevate the statue and reduce the width of the 
base and that decision is being acted upon. Writing of the Clay 
statue is always suggestive of the inscriptions upon this and the 
Jackson statue in front of the Cathedral. They are so wholly out 
of accord with Southern sentiments at the time of the erection of the 
statues as to be a constant source of perplexity to visitors. The ex- 
pene is very simple. These inscriptions are specimens of the 

ate Gen. B. F. Butler’s sarcasm. He had them cut during his 
occupancy of the city. 

The public have been much exercised over the plans for re-naming 
many of the streets and adopting what is known as the “decimal 
system” of numbering the buildings. As there were many cases of 
two or more streets in different parts of the city, bearing the same 
name, the confusion heretofore was great. But the value of the 
change will not be apparent until some years hence, when we shall 
have outgrown the confusion of two sets of street names and two 
systems of numbering buildings. 

It is impossible to dissociate New Orleans and Mardi Gras, par- 
ticularly with those who only see the city at carnival time. For the 
past two years the prediction has been oft repeated that the con- 
stantly-increasing net-work of trolley-wires over the streets would 
necessitate the abandonment of the Mardi Gras parades. But when 
the time comes, the parades take place as usual, and already sugges- 
tions are being made for the parades of next year. New Orleans 
owes too much to these parades, both as a means of attracting notice 
and visitors and as a means of gratifying the pleasure-loving spirit, 
to let them go; and as between them and the prize-fights, the fights 
are likely to go first, and Mardi Gras will remain for many years 
what it has been since 1873, a civic institution. From an artistic 
standpoint the pageantry is disappointing. If one compares the 
tinsel designs dragged about the city on cotton-floats this year, with 
the memory of those of former years, a lack of variety must be 
admitted. And the tinsel is very apparent. The true art that con- 
ceals art is lacking. The display of Comus, however, was more 
artistic than any parade witnessed here for the past three years. 
Yet even that was easily surpassed in artistic merit by parades seen 
elsewhere. Little is attempted here in the way of street decoration 
or illumination, which is a defect in the spectacular. New Orleans 
is a city of balconies, or galleries, as they are called here. The side- 
walks (the local name is “banquettes”’), for blocks at a time, are 
covered with wooden awnings. The earliest harbinger noticeable of 
the Mardi Gras festivities, is the propping-up of these galleries along 
the line of the parades, that they may sustain the weight of 
humanity sure to crowd upon them. But, though the observer may 
note with satisfaction this regard for the safety of the “crowd of 
witnesses,” yet the props mar the effect of the scene greatly, and 
suggest the question whether it would not have been cheaper in the 
end as well as far better at the beginning to have built these galler- 
ies sufficiently strong in the first instance. It remains to be said 
that the pegean ey of the carnival is not an expression of the art 
feeling o New Orleans. The subjects and designs for the parades 
are, of course, selected by the various clubs under whose auspices the 
parades are equipped and the balls given. But the designs for 
the floats and the tableaux, and the execution of them, are entrusted to 
foreign artists — the School of Design, in Paris, it is said. Even the 


handsome and truly artistic invitations to the balls are designed and 
executed abroad. 








THE VERDICT ON THE Globe FIRE. — 
SIGNS AND SIGNBOARDS.—THE 
STEREOPTICON AS AN AGENT OF 
CRITICISM. — THE GEORGIAN BAY 
AQUEDUCT. 


HE coroner’s jury at the inquest on 
the death of the young fireman 
killed by the falling of the wall of 
the Globe Building at the recent great fire in Toronto, the account 
of which appeared in my last letter, brought in a verdict of acci- 
dental death, but added a very important rider, to the effect that, 
though this particular building was constructed according to the fire 
and building by-laws of the city, it was very badly constructed. 
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Such a verdict pronounces the building by-laws a sham, and the 
system a farce. Time after time has the attention of the “authori- 
ties” been called to the weakness of the regulations, and suggestions 
have been proposed by the profession for their improvement, but 
they have all more or less been overlooked and the consequence has 
proved disastrous. Of course the subject is agitated again and will 
be the more so, as a result of the coroner's verdict, and it is to be 
hoped that now something practical will be introduced into them, a 
proper thickness of walls insisted on and more careful construction 
generally, be ordered. The verdict should have another effect: it 
should cause the young and aspiring architects, who are apt to run 
risks to save cost and secure a job, to mind their p’s and q’s: if they did 
mind them we should not see one seven-story warehouse built complete 
for the sum that it has cost to construct the foundations of another 
of very much the same size: the one is perhaps as much overdone as 
the other is underdone; one was burned in the recent fire, but the 
other has not been so tested ;—the burned one simply went like a 
match-box and the walls which were left are utterly ruined, cracked 
and crumbling, wrenched and tottering, which certainly would not 
have been the case in the over-substantially built block. 

Another death has just occurred as the result of the great fires 
here, making two in all, but there is something particularly touching 
in the latter case. The courageous and greatly-respected Chief of 
the Brigade has succumbed to his injuries. He, with two others, 
were up on one of the burning buildings endeavoring to make ae for 
the deficiency of the water-power by going aloft, taking a hose with them, 
so that they might play water on the fire, that with so poor a stream 
could not be reached from any safer position.. While engaged in 
this work, the wall on which they stood began to tremble and rock ; 
they knew that their only chance of life was a leap without a 
moment's hesitation, of forty feet to the ground below. ‘They leaped, 
one escaping unhurt, one being killed and the third, the Chief, being 
so badly injured internally that he has now succumbed. The wall 
from which they leaped fell immediately. His repeated recommenda- 
tions for fire-engines having been refused, he still nobly attempted 
to fight the fire even to the risk of his life, handicapped by odds that 
would not have existed but for the folly of the Council. The work 
was so hazardous that he would not send his men, but himself made 
the attempt, followed by the other two — and he died —a victim to 
the parsimony of the City Council. Now that it is all over, the city 
is going to buy one or more engines, a water-tower, possibly, and 
whatever else they can find — unless, indeed, while the various appli- 
ances are being investigate] and reported on, their present ardor 
cools. 

There is a great deal said just now about beautifying towns and 
cities, and the formation of committees to push the idea seems the first 
step in that direction. No doubt the objects are very laudable, and 
it is to be hoped the efforts of the few will be assisted by the public, 
but while great works are suggested, the laying-out of streets, squares, 
and so on, and the adornment of them by means of statues, foun- 
tains, etc., which of course must take time and cost a great deal, it 
would be well for these committees to turn their attention to a much 
more simple improvement, one that could be carried out at a very little 
expense, and though the opposition might be somewhat serious, in 
that private interests are concerned, yet the benefits to be derived 
would be great and pleasing to every eye. It is simply this — re- 
moval of the signboards. In almost every city, one walks along 
under such an array of signs of all sizes and shapes, each one trying 
to get out from behind its neighbor, that some nearly overhang the 
gutter, while from seven feet above the sidewalk to the very eaves, 
these monstrosities catch the eye and obscure completely whatever 
architecture or pretense at architecture may be behind them. So 
much for the perspective of the street, but when one turns and faces 
a building it is just as bad: signboards and bills plaster the walls 
and even fill up some of the windows, while the ingenious mind has 
devised the most atrocious of all barbarities in the huge wire screen 
carrying words or names, that covers perhaps a whole flat, without 
darkening the rooms behind. Would that bill-sticking could be 
made criminal! How one would relish the hanging, drawing and 
quartering of the hoarding lessees! The telegraph and telephone 
posts must disappear and the wires be tucked underground and 
after these “first principles” have been attained we may talk of 
“ adorning ” our cities. 

The Annual Convention of the Ontario Association of Architects 
was held in Toronto on the 15th and 16th of January and, as usual, in 
the School of Practical Science, which was again put at the services of 
the Association by the Minister of Education for the Province. It 
was generally voted an extremely successful meeting. The Presi- 
dent in his address alluded to many important matters which come 
within the province of the Association to attend to, such as the city 
building by-laws, the adornment of cities, and so on, reviewing the 
work of the Association during the past twelve months and outlin- 
ing the work which might in the near future be carried out by it. 
The papers read were for the most part thoroughly practical and 
instructive, a particularly interesting one being on cements — original 
tests by Mr. C. H. C. Wright, Lecturer in Architecture at the 
School of Practical Science. The novel feature of the Convention 
was the stereopticon exhibition of drawings of works by members, 
with criticisms by the meeting. This was felt to be a decided suc- 
cess. A view was thrown upon the sheet or bare white wall, all 


present being free to offer their friendly criticisms, to point out what 


might be thought to be objectionable features, or to ask the why and 





the wherefore of this or that detail. Some members would point out 
where they felt, in their own works here exhibited, this or that 
detail should have been otherwise treated — style, construction and 
effect being freely discussed. Hints thrown out by older practition- 
ers, where felt to be practical and instructive, while each author was 
at liberty to defend any portion of his design called in question, or 
give his reasons for any peculiarity in construction or design, where 
he thought necessary. Both old and young, town and country mem- 
bers alike, obtained considerable benefit from this criticism, and so 
great a success was it, that it is proposed to repeat it at every con- 
vention, — the drawings to be sent in representing the year’s work of 
the members and it will in all probability become a permanent 
feature of the annual conventions. 

“Examples of Architectural Rendering” (exhibited by means of 
the same valuable stereopticon which plays so important a part in the 
Ontario conventions), with comments by Mr. Prank Darling, was 
another notable item on the programme. This stereopticon, as 
stated in accounts of former conventions, belongs to the School of 
Practical Science and its use adds very materially to the success 
of these meetings. Mr. C. H. C. Wright well deserves the vote of 
thanks accorded him for the great trouble and pains he has always 
taken in the preparation of the slides and his valuable assistance in 
these exhibitions. 

The election of officers for the year returned as President, Mr. 
Frank Darling, with Mr. Thomas Fuller, Government Architect, 
Ottawa, as First Vice-President. The convention wound up with a 
very successful dinner and the members separated, thoroughly satis- 
fied with their two days’ work. One of the results of the con- 
vention was the formation of a committee — the nucleus of a society 
to be called the “ Adornment League,” having for its object the 
beautification of the city. It is intended to push to the utmost the 
desired change in the Act of Incorporation which shall eliminate 
the objectionable word “registered architects,” and a committee was 
formed to press upon the “ City Fathers” the necessity of improving 
the Building By-laws. 

Some while ago notice was taken in these letters of a company 
formed with the intention of constructing an aqueduct from the 
Georgian Bay, an arm of Lake Huron, which was to supply cheap 
water-power to Toronto manufacturers, and so on. Originally the 
aqueduct scheme was coupled with the canal, but the latter bas been 
dropped, while the ayjueduct has from time to time been"pressed and 
brought before the City Council. It has met with a considerable 
amount of opposition both in and out of the Council Chamber, prin- 
cipally on account of the rather unusual methods of the promoters. 
The organizer and chief factor in connection with the scheme is an 
ex-alderman who has been promoter of many financial schemes, few 
of which, if any, are alive to-day, and much distrust was felt in the 
scheme consequent upon the refusal of the promoters to disclose the 
names of directors or to agree to any terms proposed by the City 
before the City would grant a franchise. Many hours have been 
spent in considering agreements and counter-agreements, one of 
which after having been carefully revised by the City Solicitor and 
City Engineer was promptly rejected by the “Company.” At a 
recent meeting this agreement was again brought forward, together 
with another prepared by the promoters. The result of the confer- 
ence was a-reduction of most of the provisos in favor of the Company. 
A penalty, provided in case the promoters sold power cheaper to any 
one along the route of the aqueduct than to the citizens of ” Toronto, 
was reduced from $100,000 to $75,000. The company must now 
spend $250,000 a vear in construction, until the work is completed, 
instead of $500,000. A great deal of opposition was presented to 
the clause that provides for the payment to the City of a percentage 
on the earnings of the Company, but the sympathizers of the Com- 
pany were defeated on a tie vote of six to six, on the question 
whether the entire clause should be struck out. It was finally 
decided that after fifteen years from the completion of the work, 
the Company should pay the City five per cent on the gross earnings. 
The penalty for failing to comply with the conditions of the agree- 
ment was reduced to $10,000 from $100,000, as provided in the 
original agreement. An attempt was made to bind the Company to 
pay its employdés, during the construction of the works, the union or 
standard rates of wages, but this was not successful. The Executive 
Committee have still to sit on the agreement, after which, as likely 
as not, the “ Company ” will utterly reject the terms, and the many, 


many hours spent on this, as many believe, impracticable scheme 
will be wasted. : 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, BOSTON. 


IIE joint committee appointed by the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects and the Architectural Club has arranged for an exhibi- 
tion of architectural drawings to be held at Allston Hall, in the 

Grundmann Studio Building on Clarendon Street. The exhibition 
will open on Monday, April 15, and last for one week. 

As this is the first exhibition of architectural work that has been 
held in this city since 1891, there seems no reason why it should not 
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be extremely successful if the architects of the city will loyally con- 
tribute their best work. 

A limited number of drawings chosen from the League Exhibition 
will be included. 

Arrangements have been made also to exhibit the three sets of 
drawings placed foremost in the first students’ competition held 
oe the auspices of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects of New 

ork. 

This circular is sent to all members of the Boston Society of 
Architects and of the Architectural Club. You are requested to 
send at once to Mr. Hoyt, whose address is given below, a list of the 
drawings which you have that may be advantageously exhibited. 
The final date for the reception of drawings at the building will be 
April 11. ; 

It is particularly desired to obtain well-rendered plans and eleva- 
tions, as well as perspective sketches. 

A fully illustrated catalogue will be issued in connection with the 
exhibition. 

Wm. G. PRESTON, 
A. G. EVERETT, 
W. H. Dasnry. 
Epwarp HH. Hoyt, 
A. W. LONGFELLOW, '- 
JamEs S. LEE. 
E 


) 
( For the Society. 
) 


For the Club. 


Committee on Collection of Drawings: 
. H. Hoyr, 
James S. Lex. 


All inquiries regarding the exhibition are to be addressed to Mr. 
E. H. Hoyt, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





SKETCH-CLUB OF NEW YORK. — “CLUB NIGHTS.” 


On Wednesday, March 13, the Sketch-Club will inaugurate a con- 
tinuous series of “Club Nights,” to which purpose the Club-rooms 
oe be entirely devoted on that and every Wednesday evening there- 
atter. 

These occasions will be presided over by two members of the Club, 
who will act as hosts on the evenings for which they are appointed. 

During the present month the following members will officiate on 
the dates mentioned : 

March 13, Mr. G. W. E. Field and Mr. Hobart A. Walker. 

March 20, Mr. J. H. Cook and Mr. E. Wilbur Gayle. 

March 27, Mr. J. M. Ueflinger and Mr. F. C. Zitz. 

It is the purpose to make these evenings as enjoyable and informal] 
as possible, affording the members an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with each other, to keep posted on Club affairs, and to 
encourage the spirit of good fellowship. 

Some form of entertainment will be regularly provided by the 
hosts without previous notice. . 

Members are requested to assist in making this departure a pro- 
nounced success by their frequent attendance, and are invited to 
further encourage the movement by bringing their friends. 

For the Executive Committee : 

Hopart A. WALKER, Corresponding Secretary. 


AIOE sic 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


THE MARITIME EXCHANGE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LIAM 8TRICKLAND, ARCHITECT. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the Internationa] and Imperial Editions only.) 


WIL- 


THE STATE ALMSHOUSE, TEWKSBURY, MASS. MR. JOHN A. FOX, 


ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


J HESE buildings, just finished, are partly of incombustible and 
partly of slow-burning construction. They were built to replace 
wooden structures that were considered very dangerous, and 
have been, fully completed “ within the appropriation.” 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE SAME. 
MALE DORMITORY OF THE SAMK. 


Picts. FOR EMORY MCCLINTOCK, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
VAN CAMPEN TAYLOR, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


s STABLE FOR C. TAFT, E8Q., HOLYOKE, MA8S. MR. EK. A. ELL8" 
WORTH, ARCHITECT, HOLYOKF, MASS. 


(Additional [llustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE DINING-ROOM : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, BROAD 8T., 
MR. FRANK MILES DAY, ARCHITECT. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


STAIRCASE HALL OF THE SAME BUILDING. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


NEW TOWN-HALL, BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENG. 


COUNCIL-CHAMBER, NEW TOWN-HALL, BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENG. 


A FEw years ago, St. Paul’s Institute, in Burton-on-Trent, was 
erected at the cost of the late Mr. M. T. Bass, from the desions of 
Mr. Reginald Churchill, the cost being 46,000/. In 1891, Lord 
Burton, interpreting the wishes of his late father, offered the build- 
ings as a town-hall, and, in addition, proposed to add a suitable 
council-chamber which would cost about 17,000/. Expenditure on 
other works was also needed, and the group of buildings may be 
valued at 85,000. The new wing, which contains the council- 
chamber, has been carried out in late Decorated style throughout, 
and is built with best red facing bricks with stone dressings on the 
exterior, the whole of the interior — corridors and staircases — being 
faced with Corsehill and Mansfield Woodhouse stones. The Corse- 
hill is used for dados, cornice, door and window jambs and arches, 
and the Mansfield for ashlar-work generally. The combination of 
these two stones has worked out most effectively and satisfactorily. 
The general arrangement of the reception-rooms and offices is as 
follows: The mayor’s entrance under the tower gives access to a 
spacious hall with porch, separated by glass screen-doors with the 
town arms thereon in brilliant cut glass. A porter’s lodge is pro- 
viged here and a small waiting place. These are enclosed by an ar- 
cading of three arches, supported on massive polished red granite 
bases and shafts. The town surveyor’s private office and two of his 
drawing offices open out into the hall, and a connection with the 
public or town hall is also provided. The grand staircase provides 
communication with the council offices on the first floor. The whole 
of the staircase has been faced with Mansfield Woodhouse stone 
about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, dowelled in every course 
with copper holdfasts to the old wall, and finished with a deep frieze 
of tracery and a carved cornice in Coreehill stone. All the old 
timber-work of the doorways has been pulled out, and enriched jambs 
and pediments out of Corsehill stone substituted. New archways 
have been cut, other openings closed up and practically a new build- 
ing, so far as the interior is concerned, has been constructed. Two 
cloak-room lavatories, tiled throughout on the walls, have been pro- 
vided off the staircase and fitted up in the best style with oak 
screens, Devonshire marble ranges and Twyford’s best basins and 
other apparatus. ‘'wo committee-rooms are provided on the upper 
floor, together with the mayor’s parlor, finished in wainscot oak, and 
his worship’s retiring-room. The town clerk’s office is in close con- 
tiguity to the council-chamber and is a large and well-lighted room, 
from which access is obtained at the north end to another corridor, 
with separate staircases to the lower floor and to the public entrance 
from the street. In this corridor are arranged three offices for the 
town clerk’s staff, strong-room, stores, lavatory and office for 
= medical officer. Two spare offices are provided on the second 

oor. 

On the ground-floor of the new wing, which has a separate en- 
trance from the street, are the public rates office, borough collector's 
office and additional accommodation for the borough surveyor’s 
drawing staff, together with offices for the sanitary inspector and 
borough inspectors, and for the borough accountant and his staff. 
A house for the caretaker, with parlor, living-room, scullery and five 
bedrooms is also incorporated with the block of offices. Spacious 
cellars, vaults for heating and the electric transformer, coals, etc., are 
provided in the basement. 

The council chamber, 53 feet by 30 feet and 21 feet in height, is 
panelled in oak throughout from fluor to ceiling, fumed and wax 
polished. Nine of the side bays are filled with three-light windows, 
enriched with stained glass, and contain shields charged with the 
armorial bearings of former mayors and continued by other shields 
charged with St. George’s cross, to be removed and filled as other 
mayors succeed to civic responsibilities. ‘The east end of the room 
is divided from the main part by three arches, and is apportioned to 
the public who wish to attend the debates of the council, a separate 
access thereto with stone staircase being provided. The whole of 
the oak-work is elaborately finished and carved, and an inscription 
notifying the fact of Lord Burton’s gift to the town is introduced at 
the west end. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


THE “UNIFORM CONTRACT.” 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 5, 1895. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Your criticism of the Uniform Contract in the issue 
of February 9, has been read with much interest. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of having a form of contract 
that shal! be just to both owner and contractor, and that shall defi- 
nitely determine the relation the architect shall bear to each of 
them. The form adopted by the joint committee of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Western Association of Architects and 
the National Association of Builders appears to me rather better, 
in some respects, than as found in its altered form known as the 
“Uniform Contract,” and, as a whole, the most satisfactory form 
that has come to my knowledge. Can you suggest a better one ? 
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The word “and” in Article 1, of the Uniform Contract, should 
undoubtedly be changed to “or,” and the clause might be made to 
read “mentioned in the specification or shown on the drawings, or 
manifestly implied by either drawings or specifications, as prepared,” 
etc. 

The clause in Article 1, “acting for the purposes of this contract 
as agents of the said owner,” 
protection of the architect. This, I believe, is Mr. Sayward’s opin- 
ion. But, if the architect is the agent of the owner, then, as you 
state, he is “ no longer the expert and impartial judge between 
owner and contractor,” and this, in my judgment, is the exact posi- 
tion he should occupy after the contract has been signed; prior to 
that event, his duties are not judicial. 

There is another point that this contract does not cover. Slight 
alterations, involving no cost whatever, are sometimes made by the 
contractor upon the verbal order of the architect. Yet, being altera- 
tions, a dishonest contractor might claim, at the completion of his 
work, that the contract had been violated because a written order 
had not been given him. The following Article is suggested as 
covering this ground: “ Neither party to this contract shall make 


any claim upon the other based te any alleged verbal agreement | 


supplementary to or in alteration hereof; but in the absence of any 


other written agreement, all work performed upon and all materfals | 


furnished said building or premises by or on behalf of the said con- 
tractor shall be conclusively presumed to be done or furnished under 
this contract.” 

Don’t you think your statement, “that the National Association 
seeks to impose upon the building world” a loose contract, just a 
trifle unfair ? Very truly yours, BrenJAMIN Bb. OWENS. 


[We do not remember much about the original form of contract drawn 
up by the three committees which Mr. Owens mentions, and suppose that 
it is now merely a curiosity, as having been superseded by the present 
form. In regard to the latter, as it has been repeatedly proposed, in the 
Annual Conventions of the National Association of Master Builders, to 
prohibit the members of the Association from signing any other form, and 
as some, at least, of the members of the Association already profess to 
consider themselves bound to use the official document, it seems to us that 
we were justified in saying that the Association is endeavoring to impose its 
form on the building world. 

In regard to the absence of any provision for making trifling verbal 
alterations without affecting the cost of the building, Mr. Owens’s com- 
ments are excellent. We should hesitate to use a clause so broad as to say 
that ‘* Neither party to this contract shall make any claim upon the other 
based on any alleged verbal agreement supplementary to or in alteration 
hereof,” for the reason that some courts hold that parties cannot tie them- 
selves up by any agreement, written or otherwise, which they cannot untie 
by a subsequent verbal agreement or waiver; but the latter part of the 
clause which Mr. Owens suggests would perhaps sufficiently cover the point. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT, | 
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Bactimore, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays in March. 


Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Line Engravings, Mezzo- 
tints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. i. 

Annual Erhibition of Boston Society of Water-color Painters: at Wil- 
liams & Everett’s Gallery, 190 Boylston St., March 14 to 28. 

Pictures of Japan by Theodore Wores: at Chase’s Gallery, 7 Hamil- 
ton Place, until March 16. 

Loan Collection of Portraits of Women: at Copley Hall, 194 Claren- 
don St., March 12 to 30. ; 

Photographic Work by R. S. Redfield and G. M. Morgan: at the 
Boston Camera Club, 50 Bromfield St., March 6 to 16. 

Landscapes by Charles Il. Davis: at Doll & Richards’ Gallery, 2 
Park St., March 8 to 20. 

Pictures by Edmund H. Garrett: at Shreve, Crump & Low’s, Corner 
of Tremont and West Sts., March 15 to April 6. 

Paintings and Drawings by Andreas M. Andersen: at the Boston Art 


Club, March 12 to 20. 


Burrato, N. Y. — Second Annual Architectural Hahibition of Buffalo 
Chapter, A. I. A. and Exhitntion of Buffalo Society of Artists: at the 
Art Gallery, March 18 to 30. 


Cuicaco, Inu. — Pictures by George Inness and Claude Monet ; also, an 
Exhibition of Bookbindings: at the Art Institute, February 26 to 
March 24. 3 ier . 

Black and White Exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists: opened 
March 12. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. Ss 
Paintings by Edouard Manet, also, Works by William A. Coffin: at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 Fifth Ave., March 11 to 30. 
Theobald Chartian’s Portrait of Madame Calvé as ‘‘Carmen’’: at 
<noedler’s Gallery, 170 Fifth Ave. 
SO echibition of the Dutch Water-color Society: at Boussod, Valadon & 
Co.’s Galleries, 303 Fifth Avenue, opened February 15. A 
Water-colors by William T. Smedley: at the Avery Galleries, 368 
Fifth Ave., March 4 to 16. bee ds 
Exhibition of Hamerton’s Favorite Etchings: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 
20 East 16th St., March 2 to 16. 
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Works by J. F. Raffaelli and Edwin A. Abbey: at the American 
Art Galleries, 6 East 23d St., closes March 16. 
Engraved Portraits of Women Writers: at the Grolier Club. 


PuHivapeLtpHia, Pa.— Fifth Annual Exhibition. of Water-colors and 
Pastels: at the Art Club, March 18 to April 14. 
Dutch and Flemish Old Masters, Water-colors of Egypt by Wilfrid 
Ball, Etchings and Mezzotints hy Frank Short and Charles J. Watson : 
at Robert M. Lindsay’s Galleries, 1028 Walnut St., until April 15. 


Provipence, R. 1.— Loan Exhibition of Paintings: at the R. I. School 
of Design. 
Water-colors by S. R. Burleigh: at the Art Club. 


Sr. Louris, Mo.— Works of St. Louis Artists of the last fifty years: at 
the Art-Union ‘‘ Palette,’’ 1820 Chouteau Ave., March 12 to 25. 
Architectural Exhibition of the St. Louis Chapter, A.J. A.: at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, March 1 to 20. 





Exp or LE Bat Buciier.— Even amid the carnival preparations a 
tone of deep melancholy has settled down upon the Quartier Latin, for 
a large placard in the Rue de |’Observatoire announces the final closure 


of the Closerie des Lilas, known in later vears as le Bal Bullier. This 
famous establishment comes under the hammer on the 4th of March, 
after rather less than half a century of gay but checkered existence. 
As a matter of fact, the site of the old Carthusian Convent had been 
danced upon for eight or nine summers before Bullier, in 1847, bought 
the Chartreuse and converted it by a little pseudo-Mauresque ornamen- 
tation of lath and plaster into the chief rendezvous for students and 
grisettes. The latter have long since, by an unhappy process of evolu- 
tion, been metamorphosed into strictly professional practitioners; but 
the male element has remained unchanged. <A legend tells how 
Beranger, who lived close by in the Rue d’Enfer, took it into his head 
to pay the place a visit one summer’s evening. He was recognized at 
once, and while one fair votaress made him take her bouquet, and 
another crowned his sparse gray locks with flowers, a third, Delphine 
by name, obtained permission to press her lips on the poet’s brow. 
(One must be a Frenchman to enter into the spirnt of sucha scene. — St. 
James's Gazette, Paris Correspondence. 





Jean Carries, A Mopern Patissy. — Carries was born at Lyons in 
1856. His father was a cobbler, his mother a workwoman. His educa- 
tion was of the slightest. At twelve he was set to coarse manual labor, 
then apprenticed to a builder. There, as he watched the plasterers 
working at the stuccoed ceiling, he often wistfully thought that perhaps 
some day he too might have the fortune to do such work as theirs. He 
knew no higher ambition, and could conceive no higher art. At twenty 
he went into the army for the five years’ service of the poor. It was 
there that his admirable talent was discovered, and that, through the 
kindness of the Colonel, at twenty-four he set to work, not as a plasterer, 
but as a sculptor. Like every French artist, he attempted a course 
of academical training; but he failed to profit by it; he felt his nature 
and gifts had nothing in common with the art around him, and could 
gain no advantage from its influence or study. He withdrew to work 
alone, aided by the intelligent sympathy of Jules Breton and one or two 
other artists who saw the admirable talent that lay in the man. With 
sure instinct Carries at once abandoned all idea of purely sculptural 
work in stone or marble. He sought for a material he could transform, 
enrich and beautify — which could give scope to his deep inventive in- 
stincts, his subtile, sensuous enjoyment of textures and color, and his 
early works were those marvellous bronzes, whose patinas, glaucous 
green, deep or angry purple, faded gold, trembling gray, were a revela- 
tion in bronzework, and have never been surpassed, if they have been 
equalled, by the first bronze-workers in the world —the Japanese. But 
as secrets that had seemed forever lost were discovered by him, in him 
grew the absorbing dream to wrench fresh secrets from his strange 
fellow-workman — the flame. He would create a material, richer and 
more sumptuous than any, that should be his, and his alone. In 1889, 
Carrits obtained an order from the Princesse de Seey-Montbeliard (Miss 
Singer) for a colossal decorative door (ingres). His chance had come. 
He buried himself in the forests of the Nievre, and, like a new Bernard 
Palissy, built rudimentary ovens, as rough and crude as those of ancient 
Korea ;. and there for eleven months, alone with his workmen, day and 
night Carries wrestled with problems it seemed hopeless his ignorance 
could ever solve. In the eye of every sane ceramist his act was mad- 
ness, and meant ruin. Buta sublime and mysterious instinct led him 
on through toil and weariness, heart-breaking disappointment, hopeless 
failure, and reiterated checks; and before a year was over, the work- 
man, the plasterer, had shot ahead of every living ceramist. He had 
discovered his inimitable gres (stoneware) and the first-fruits of his dis- 
covery were those admirable busts, statues, masks and pottery in stone- 
ware exhibited in 1892. Nothing can be more touching than to see the 
series of essays which led him to his triumph — the poor, coarse, fragile 
and almost comically gross pots and potsherds of the beginning, gradu- 
ally month by month becoming finer, denser, more exquisite in texture, 
more marvellous in color, more sumptuous, rare and unique, until in 
the last one, for the first time since the workmanship of the Middle 
Ages, one has a sensation of richness and magnificence such as none of 
our poor tawdry, gilded and cheap materials can ever give. Never 
vitreous, never hard or shiny, the close, fine epiderm of dim enamel, as 
warm as flesh to the hand, and as soft as skin to the eye, seems the 
natural outgrowth of the gres, and not applied upon it. It has all the 
characteristics, not of dead matter, but of a living organic substance, a 
natural growth of some rare and precious kind; and this strange fruit 
. the flame is a fruit indeed.— mile Hovelaque in the Century for 
March. 
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‘y7CCORDING to the New York papers, there is a prospect 
Hi of a great revival in building in the metropolis this season. 

Applications have been filed for a large number of office 
and business buildings, of the most substantial and expensive 
kind, on and near Broadway, below Fourteenth Street, and in 
the upper part of the city there will be much new work. The 
estimated value of the buildings for which plans have been 
filed, since January 1, is nearly eighteen million dollars, while 
the value for the corresponding period last year was less than 
seven millions. Moreover, investors of moderate means are 
said to be turning their attention to the purchase and improve- 
ment of small lots of real estate, and an excellent demand for 

such property is reported. 


J HE promise of the New York Assistant District Attorney, 
that he would have the coroner’s jury in the case of the 
fall of the Orchard Street tenement-houses composed 

partly of architects, appears to have been kept, Mr. Ernest 

Flagg being the foreman of the jury, while Mr. E. K. Rossiter 

was another member. Several other architects and builders 

testified before the jury, the evidence all going to show, not 
only that the materials and workmanship of the buildings were 
bad, but that the plans were defective, and notwithstanding 
their defects, had been approved by the Department of Build- 
ings, while no adequate attention had been paid by the inspect- 
ors to the work as it went on. As the jury found, the arrange- 
ment of the plans was such as to bring a load of ninety tons to 
the square foot on certain brick piers in the cellar, in direct 
contravention of the law, which limits the allowable load on 
brickwork to eight tons per square foot. This defect in the 

-plans, as the jury thought, ought to have been noticéd and 

pointed out by the examiners of plans for the Department of 

Buildings ; and, in failing to do this, the jury found the two 

examiners to have been guilty of * gross carelessness in the 

discharge of their duties.” ‘The mspector for the district in 
which the buildings were situated was also found to have been 
guilty of “criminal negligence of the worst kind,” inasmuch 

-as he not only failed to notice either the bad workmanship or 

the open violation of the law, but made a false report of the 

condition of the buildings. The contractors aud owner were 
also found ‘ criminally guilty,” in having violated the law in 
instances ‘‘so numerous and flagrant that they could only have 
been carried out by collusion with the Inspector of the dis- 
trict,” and in having knowingly, and to save expense, used bad 
materials, and allowed bad workmanship. In conclusion, the 


jury remarked that, in their opinion, “the most efficient check 
which could be placed upon practices of the kind which have 
led to this disaster would be the licensing of all architects, who 
should be required to undergo a thorough examination as to 
their qualifications to practise an art upon which the lives of so 
many people depend.” Unsparing as the jury showed itself 
toward the parties whom it found negligent, it exonerated, in 
its verdict, Mr. Brady, the head of the Building Department, 
who, as it said, “seems to be a man of ability and integrity,” 
but it found that he was “seriously hampered by the character 
aud incompetency of many of the men employed in the Depart- 
ment.” 


J HE old scheme, of having officers of the United States 
Army superintend the construction of public buildings, 
has been revived, according to the Washington papers ; 

and the usual frightful examples of the slowness of progress 
on such buildings, under the ordinary methods, are brought up 
to show how much more quickly they would be finished if the 
military arm took hold of them. To complete the alluring 
picture, we are told that the Congressional Library, which is 
nearing completion, under military direction, and has cer- 
tainly been rapidly built, is ‘‘a gem of art,” as if all we had to 
do, to scatter gems of art speedily around the country, was 
to transfer the Supervising Architect’s office to the Army 
Headquarters. It is hardly necessary to say that this agita- 
tion is decidedly pernicious. ‘That the Congressional Library is 
a fine building, well and quickly built, we acknowledge with 
pleasure, but, notwithstanding the remarkable and exceptional 
qualifications of General Casey and Colonel Green for archi- 
tectural undertakings, it is quite capable of improvement as a 
work of art, and the rapidity with which it has been carried 
out is due as much to the energy with which the officers cut 
off Congressional interference, and demanded appropriations, as 
to any hidden capacity of the military miod for making bricks 
and stones jump into their places without assistance; while 
the Pension Building, the other great example of military 
architecture, though quickly built, for the same reasons, is 
about as far from being a “ gem of art” as any structure within 
our knowledge. ‘The fact is that the people who can build 
most rapidly, skilfully and beautifully are the people who have 
devoted their lives to learning how to do so, namely, the 
architects; and the sooner the public stops dodging around | 
them, and trying to utilize politicians and generals and 
carpenters and what not, in place of them, the better off it 
will be. 


RCHITECTS often get themselves into trouble over pub- 
Hi lic work, by forgetting that buildings erected by the public 

are carried out in pursuance of some special statute or 
ordinance, and paid for by some special appropriation; and 
that, if they find some modifications in the plans, or some 
extra expenditure, to be desirable, another special statute or 
ordinance must be proposed and passed, and another appro- 
priation ordered, before the change can legally and safely be 
made. It is, therefore, useful to read occasionally examples 
of the strictness with which legality, or, as we call it, red-tape, 
is observed in public building-matters by the officials who have 
them in charge. In a recent debate in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, some curious instances were referred to. At the 
porcelain-factory at Sevres, which is public property, the in- 
terior of the building is under the care of the Department of 
Fine Arts, while the exterior is in charge of the Department 
of Civil Buildings. The consequence is that, whenever the 
windows need washing, the two departments have to be notified. 
It is hardly necessary to say that such departments never take 
any notice of each other’s existence, still less codperate with 
others ; and the inside of the windows is washed by one set of 
people, and the outside by another, the two operations never 
taking place at the same time, so that the windows are 
never clean on both sides. In the same way, the statues in 
the Paris parks belong to the Department of Fine Arts, 
and the pedestals to that of Civil Buildings. Some four years 
ago, the nose of a statue in the court-yard of the School of 
Fine Arts, probably loosened by frost, fell off. The Director 
wrote to his official superiors, requesting that it might be 
replaced. Then arose a question, whose business it was to put 
back the nose, and notes were exchanged among the different 
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Departments, without result. The matter was not allowed to 
drop, but no way could, apparently, be found to bring it within 
the scope of any one’s authority, until this year, when an appro- 
priation was made for restoring and repairing the facade of the 
School, including the nose of the broken statue in the court- 
yard. 


HE practice favored by our English brethren, of blowing 
i themselves up in cold weather with their hot-water appa- 

ratus, appears to be more popular than ever this year. 
According to Engineering, ‘every newspaper we take up con- 
tains its tale of houses wrecked and women killed.” On the 
seventh day of February, there were four explosions, by which 
one person was killed, and five injured; the next day there 
were nine explosions, and seven or eight more people injured ; 
on the ninth, four more boilers blew up, on the tenth two, 
and on the eleventh four more. During February, six people 
were killed, and thirty-four injured, by these explosions, while 
last year nineteen people were killed, and fifty-four injured, in 
the same manner. In nearly all cases, the explosions were 
caused by the freezing of the water in the circulation-pipes, 
which, sealing up the outlet for the escape of steam, allowed 
the pressure in the boiler, or, as we should call it, the water- 
front of the range, to increase beyond its power to resist. 
Considering that our climate is far colder than that of England, 
and that our houses are much more generally furnished with 
hot-water supply, it is rather surprising that the explosion of a 
water-front, which is almost unknown with us, should be so 
common there, and the reason is undoubtedly to be found in 
the fact that piping is laid out there with what seems to us 
incredible carelessness, while the treatment accorded to the 
apparatus in cold weather is not much better. It is hardly 
necessary to say that almost the first care of an architect here 
is to arrange his plumbing compactly, in the middle of the 
house, or over the kitchen, so that the circulation of the hot 
water will be as direct as possible; and not only every archi- 
tect, but every householder, knows that hot-water pipes are 
more likely to freeze than those carrying cold water, and takes 
special care of them. Our plumbers claim that if a pail of 
boiling water, and one of cold water, are set out of doors 
together on a cold day, the boiling water will freeze first; and, 
however this may be, it is always the hot-water pipes which, 
in our houses, are boxed-in, or covered with felt, if they have 
been so planned as to be exposed to the cold. Moreover, with 
us, the open hot-water tank in the attic, forming the reserve 
from which the house supplies are drawn, which is still used in 
England, has long been obsolete, and the direct circulation 
from the water-front is simply to and from the closed copper or 
galvanized “boiler,” which stands close to the range. It is 
true that, if the pipes which lead from this boiler to supply the 
house fixtures were allowed to freeze, it would be possible to 
accumulate steam-pressure enough to cause an accident; but 
the boiler contains forty or fifty gallons of water, and, even 
if the range fire is allowed to go out, a slow circulation, 
sufficient to prevent freezing, will continue for many hours be- 
tween the water-front and the boiler, and, if these connections 
are open, when a fresh fire is built in the range, the first effect 
is to heat the water in the boiler, no pressure of steam being 
produced, even though all the other pipes in the house may be 
frozen, until all this water has been raised to the boiling-point, 
which-takes, tistially, several hours. During this period, the 


“Jead pipes, which are good conductors, are transferring heat in 


all directions over the house, so that, while it is not unusual to 
have a hot-water supply or circulation pipe “ caught ” by frost, 
it is almost always free before any steam pressure need be 
feared. Moreover, our water-fronts are almost always of cast- 
iron, and an explosion, if it should take place, would not 
usually be very serious. Hngineering advocates, with reason, 
the application of safety-valves to domestic boilers ; buta safety 
valve on a water-front is unheard-of in this country, where 
more careful arrangement seems to give all the security re- 
quired. 


S we see by the newspapers, a bill resembling in all respects 
Hi the New York dressed stone law, including the paving- 
stone feature, which is so clearly expressed that no legal 
opinion will be required to determine whether it is covered, 
has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature, and at 
the committee hearing, was warmly supported by the officers 
of the Granite-Cutters’ Union, and, apparently, opposed by no 
one. It will be remembered that the Tobin law is said to have 
rown five thousand pavers out of work, for the benefit of one 


hundred and fifty granite-cutters ; and we advise the people in 
Massachusetts whom the passage of such a bill would deprive 
of their living to bestir themselves in the matter. 


R. STANFORD WHITE’S beautiful Washington Arch, 
Ni in New York, is nearly completed, with the exception of 

two groups of statuary, for which a place only is provided. 
and is to be handed over to the City on the thirteenth of April 
next, with appropriate ceremonies. The National Guard of 
the citizens will probably parade on the occasion, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who is a member of the committee in charge 
of the erection of the arch, has been invited to be present. 
The day chosen is the one hundred and sixth anniversary of 
the inauguration in New York of George Washington as the 
first President of the United States and is therefore a highly 
appropriate one. 


CCORDING to the Schweizerische Bauzettung, work is to 
be commenced this summer on the great bridge over 
the Bosphorus, which has been talked of for many years. 

The Bosphorus, at the point where the bridge will cross it, is 
about half a mile wide, and it is intended to build eight piers, 
so that the spans will not be of extraordinary width, but the 
clear height of the middle span above the water is intended to 
be about two hundred and fifty feet. Of course, no draw will 
be needed under these circumstances. The bridge will be of 
the ‘girder and cantilever type. The bottom of the channel 
offers a good foundation for the piers, so that no special engi- 
neering difficulties are feared. ‘The cost is estimated at sixty 
million francs, and will be borne by a French syndicate, which 
has already carried out docks and other improvements in and 
around Constantinople. What the political aspects of the 
undertaking may be, or what the Powers may say to it, re- 
mains to be seen; but the ‘Turkish authorities are said to have 
already approved the scheme. So far as tourists are con- 
cerned, the opening of direct railway communication between 
Europe and the little-known interior of Asia Minor will be an 
important matter. On many accounts, Asia Minor is a region 
of extreme interest to the traveller. It was, according to the 
legends, the original home of the Ionian portion of the Greek 
race, and was, in ancient times, in constant communication 
with Greece, as well as with Persia and the East. Moreover, 
although traversed, not only by the great trading caravans 
which exchanged goods between Asia and Europe, but by the 
armies of Cyrus, of Xerxes and Darius, Xenophon, Alexander, 
Pompey and Belisarius, Osman and Tamerlane, the inhabitants 
are said to retain in tolerable purity the blood of the antique 
population. Unfortunately their Turkish conquerors have 
inspired them with fanatical Mohammedanism, while they 
keep up their ancient reputation for brigandage; so that few 
countries are so dangerous for a European to explore. With 
the establishment of direct railway communication, it is reason- 
able to expect that travel will increase, and will be made safer, 
and the beautiful scenery and salubrious climate of the coun- 
try, to say nothing of its archeological interest, will then 
certainly attract many visitors. 


HE sentimental people who are pleased with the story of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s laying down his new embroidered 
cloak in a mud-puddle, for Queen Elizabeth to step on, 

may be interested to hear that the estate on which this inci- 
dent took place is for sale. The manor-house is known as 
Forty Hall, probably from the fact that the estate once be- 
longed to the Fortie family. It fell afterwards into the hands 
of Sir Nicholas Raynton, who, in 1629, built the present house, 
from designs by Inigo Jones. In 1700, the house, which had 
passed by inheritance from the Rayntons to the Wolsten- 
holmes, was altered and modernized. Two generations later, 
the sole heiress of the Rayntons and Wolstenholmes married a 
Breton, whose son divided and sold the estate, and it has since 
passed through several hands. At the time of the Raleigh 
story, Queen Elizabeth was visiting at the neighboring manor 
of Elsynge Hall. In contrast with the vicissitudes which this 
property has undergone, it appears that an estate in Gloucester- 
shire is also for sale, which has remained in the same family, 
in unbroken succession, for more than seven hundred years. 
This would make the original possessor a contemporary of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, at least. How a family must feel in 
giving up such property, we, in this country, can hardly 
imagine, but one can hardly conceive of anything but harsh 
necessity which could lead to such a step. 
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ELECTRICAL SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS.! — IX. 
THE NATIONAL CODE OF RULES FOR ELECTRIC WIRING. — II. 
6. LiGHTNING-ARRESTERS : — 
a. Must be attached to each side of every overhead 
circuit connected with the station. 


b. Must be mounted on non-combustible bases in plain 
sight on the switch-board, or in an equally accessible place, 
away from combustible material. 


c. Must be connected with at least two ‘‘earths’’ by 
separate wires, not smaller than No. 6 B. & 8., which must 
not be connected to any pipe within the building, and 
must be run as nearly as possible in a straight line from 
the arresters to the earth connection. 


d. Must be so constructed as not to maintain an arc 
after the discharge has passed. 


A ‘lightning-arrester” would perhaps more properly be called 
a lightning diverter, since it does not arrest the lightning, but diverts 
it from the wiring by offering a comparatively easy path to the 
earth. If there were not this easy path, the lightning would pierce 
the insulation in some other place, because of the great force urging 
a discharge. The lightning-arrester is made so that the connection 
with the earth is immediately broken as soon as the lightning or 
“static discharge” has passed, for otherwise there would be an 
opportunity for the leakage of the dynamo current. 

igure 18 shows the principle of a lightning-arrester. At A isa 
very short air-space that is an effectual insulator so far as the 
normal electrical pres- 
Line sure on the line is con- 
__ cerned. When a light- 
A ning charge accumu- 
lates on the line there is 
avery strong tendency 
for it to break through 
the insulation to the 
earth, and the short air- 
space is easily sparked 
across. The air is 
heated somewhat by the 
discharge, and the normal electrical pressure on the line will then be 
sufficient to maintain a constant leakage to the earth, if there be not 
some arrangement that breaks the connection. This connection can 
be broken in several ways. Often the arrester is made so that after 
a discharge the air-space is increased until the electrical pressure 
can no longer force a current through it, and sometimes a strong 
magnet is directed across the space; it being a curious fact that 
a magnet will repel an arc and thus “ blow it out.” 

“ Kach side” of the circuit means each wire of the circuit; the 
one going out and the one coming in. 

An “earth” is a connection with the earth; or, the special ar- 
rangements such as buried metal, pipes, etc., that insure the electri- 
cal connection. A good earth is made by imbedding a copper or 
iron plate about two feet square in broken coke and burying the 
whole in moist earth, all connections being soldered. 

The wire gauge of Brown & Sharp is the one by which copper 
wire is usually measured in this country, and it is commonly called 
the “ B. & S. gauge.” 

The electric “arc”? has been mentioned before in these papers. 
It is familiar in the arc-lamp. A current of electricity in being 
forced through an air-space, meets a high resistance and the energy 
required to force the current through this resistance is transformed 
into intense light and heat. The heated air and volatilized substances 
make of the space a conductor to some extent, but one with a com- 
paratively high resistance. 

Lightning-discharge currents do not act the same as the currents 
from dynamos. They do not always take the path that would be 
taken by a dynamo current, but frequently jump across spaces of air 
rather than go around corners and bends in conductors. It is con- 
sequently important that the path from the lightning-arrester to the 
earth be straight, so that the lightning discharge will not cause 
damage on its way to the earth. Although arresters are made to 
automatically break the connection with the earth as soon as the 
discharge current has passed, a heavy discharge may prove too 
much for the arrester, and the arc be long continued. For this 
reason, everything about the arrester should be non-combustible. 
Since parts of the arrester have good connection with the earth, 
special care must be taken to prevent leakage, and consequently the 
base on which the parts are mounted should be of a material that 
will not absorb moisture. 

The two earths are required to make sure, good and sufficient 
connection with the earth. It is bad practice to connect to pipes in 
a building, because there is no certainty that the discharge current 
will go to the earth without damage in some unlooked-for place. 


7. TESTING :— 


a. All series and alternating circuits must be tested 
every two hours while in operation, to discover any leak- 
age to earth, abnormal in view of the potential and method 
of operation. 


b. All multiple-arc low-potential systems« (300 volts or 
less) must be provided with an indicating or detecting 
device, readily attachable, to affurd easy means of testing 
where the station operates continuously. 


1Qontinued from No. 1001, page 92. 


Earth 


Fig. 18. ” Showing Principle of Lightding-arrester. 


c. Data obtained from all tests must be preserved for 
examination by insurance inspectors. 


These rules on testing to be “police at such places as 
may be designated by the association having jurisdiction. 


A “series circuit” is one in which everything in the circuit, — 
dynamo, wire, lamps, etc., come one after the other, “in series "’; 
the same current 
going through 
each. (Fig. 19.) 

The electrical- 
pressure neces- 
sary to force the 
current through 
such a circuit is 
usually high, be- 
cause each device 
requires a cer- 
tain pressure and 
the total pressure 
on the circuit 
must be the sum of the pressures required by the different devices. 
The high pressure, of course, makes leaks more probable and more 
disastrous. (See American Architect, No. 971.) 

In “alternating circuits” the current alternates in direction. 
Such a circuit has peculiar properties that make it possible, where 
branches are taken off, to change the pressure with transformers to 
anything desired. With alternating circuits the pressure between 
the wires that leave the station is high, and this system is conse- 
quently classed with series systems and it is required that it conform 
to the more stringent rules in regard to testing. 

In the “ multiple arc,” or, more simply, the multiple svstem, there is 
a constant pressure between the main wires, and the different 
devices are connected-in between the wires, each device operating at 
the full pressure of the system and taking only such current as its 
resistance allows. (Fig. 20.) 

The pressure between the mains of a multiple system is usually 
below 300 volts an] is consequently “low,” although there are often 





Fig. 19. Series Circuit, showing same current passing through 
lamps and motor. 





Fig. 20. Multiple Circuit, showing Lamps and Motor working with constant pressure. 


multiple circuits on which motors are operated, that have a pressure 
of 500 volts. (See American Architect, No. 971.) 

“Detecting” or “Indicating Devices” are arranged to operate by 
the leakage current. Thus a simple form that will serve as an illus- 
tration, is as follows: 

Suppose that in Figure 21, A and D are the main wires of a 
multiple system, and that / and /’ are two incandescent lamps con- 
nected across between the mains, but “in series.” ‘They will not 
burn brightly, because instead of each lamp getting the full pressure, 
each gets only one-half. At B suppose there be a connection with 
the earth. If now there be a ground-connection, say at C, the cur- 
rent that passes through / does not all go through /’, but can at 

least, partly leak 
through the earth, 
up to B and thence 
to D. As a result, 
less current than be- 
fore will go through 
Farth l’, and more than 
before through 1. 
This will, of course, 
make / brighter and 
l' less bright. Thus 
when the left-hand 
lamp burns brighter, 
there is a leakage to 
the ground on the 
right-hand wire, and 
' when the right-hand 
lamp burns brighter, there is a leakage on the left-hand wire. A lam 
may also be put in the wire leading to the ground. ‘This lamp will 
then light up more or less according to the amount of the leakage. 





Fig. 21. 


A Form of Ground detecting device. 


8. MoTors :— 


a. Mast be wired under the same precantions as with 
a current of the same volume and potential for lighting. 
The motor and resistance-box must be asc by a 
Sore cut-out and controlled by a double-pole switch, 
except in cases where one-quarter horse-power or less is 
used on low-tension circuit, a single-pole switch will be 
accepted. 


b. Must be thoroughly insnlated, mounted on filled 
dry wood, be raised at least eight inches above the sur- 
rounding floor, be provided with pans to prevent oil from 
soaking into the tloor, and must be kept clean. 
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c. Must be covered with a waterproof cover when not 
in use, and, if deemed necessary by the Inspector, be en- 
closed in an approved case. 

[Section c. From the nature of the question, the decision 
as to what is an approved case must be left to the Inspector 
to determine in each instance.] 


9. RESISTANCE-BOXES : — 
a. Must be equipped with metal or other non-com- 
bustible frames. 


b. Must be placed on the switch-board, or at a distance 
of a foot from combustible material, or separated there- 
from by a non-inflammable, non-absorptive, insulating 
material. 


[Section a. The word ‘“‘frame”’ in this section relates 
to the entire case and surrounding of the rheostat, and not 
alone to the upholding supports. } 


“Cutout” here means “fusible cut-out.” Generally speaking, a 
cut-out is any device that makes a break in the circuit and “cuts out ” 
any lamp, motor, or other piece of 
apparatus. The term is, however, 
becoming commonly applied only to 
fusible cut-outs. The fusible cut-out 
ordinarily consists of a block or box of 
porcelain arranged so that a “ fuse,” 
or piece of easily fusible metal, will 
form a part of the circuit. When 
the current becomes too great, the 
fuse melts, because of the heat that 
the current generates in it, and the 
circuit is thus broken. This fuse is 
supposed to be so proportioned that 
it will melt before the copper con- 
ductors can become unduly heated by 
The fusible cut-out is frequently called a 





Fig. 22. Double-pole Cut-out. 


an excessive current. 
‘fuse block.” 

A “ double-pole’’ device is one that acts in each of the two poles, 
two wires, or two sides of a circuit. It is required that cut-outs and 
switches be double-pole so that the cutting-off will be complete 
and certain. 

Suppose that, as in Figure 23, the fuse is single-pole, that is act- 
ing on one wire of the circuit only: a heavy current flowing 
through the circuit will, of course, melt the fuse and the flow be 
stopped. But suppose the fuse to be just inside the wall of the build- 
ing and that the wire A outside the wall comes into connection with 
a metal column or with some other conductor connected with the 
earth. Suppose.further, that there be a connection with the ground 
on account of poor insulation at the motor, or that the wire comes 
into contact with a gas-pipe somewhere in B C. [See remarks under 
Rule 1.] Then the earth will be a by-path or “shunt ” around the 
fuse and will make a closed circuit even though the single-pole 
switch be open. ‘Thus in this case a large part of the wire will not 
be protected by the fuse at all. A double-pole cut-out or double- 
pole switch will, however, cut off all the circuit beyond it. 

The “switch” is a device that operates mechanically, and is simply 
an arrangement by means of which one can pull out of circuit metal 
that bridges over a gap. An air-space or some other insulation is 
left, over which the current cannot pass. 

When a circuit is broken, there is an arc at the point of separa- 
tion. If the circuit be broken at only one point, this effect will be 
greater than if there are several points of separation. With a 
double-pole switch having two breaks in each pole, there is thus 
much less arcing upon opening, than if the switch were single-pole 
with one or two breaks. With a small motor running on a low- 
potential circuit, the current is small, and the pressure low, so that 
the are formed when the circuit is broken is inconsiderable. It is 
also of little importance here that the switch cuts off completely all 


— 


D 





Fig. 24. Double-pole Cut-out and 


Fig. 23. Showing Single-pole Cut-out and 
Double-pole Switch. 


Singie-pole Switch. 


the wiring beyond it. For these reasons the rules allow single-pole 
switches under the conditions mentioned. 

The motor must be insulated from the ground for the same reasons 
that apply to the generator. A motor is, however, used in all sorts 


of places and usually has not a special space set apart for it as a 
generator has, so there is need of greater precaution. Mounting the 
motor on filled dry wood and raising it eight inches from the sur- 
rounding floor keeps it well insulated, away from dirt that might 
gather on the floor, and less liable to water-damage in case the floor 
become flooded during a fire. Drip-pans are required, so that all 


surplus oil may be caught, thus keeping everything about the 


machine clean and less combustible. 

The waterproof cover serves the same purpose as it does in the 
case of the generator. (Rule 1— d.) 

Rule 1—c requires that a generator shall not be placed in a 
room where there are flyings of combustible material. It is obviously 
not always practicable to confine motors to rooms altogether free 
from this sort of thing, and where there is dust or dirt, or flyings of 
any kind, the motor is enclosed in a case that will isolate it from bad 
conditions. Usually the best case is a small room or closet built 
about the motor and lined with sheet metal. 

Rules 9 — a and 9 — d are made for the same reasons that 5 —a 
and 5—b are. In the case of:a motor, however, a wooden resist- 
ance-box is still more unfit, for it is used only in starting the motor, 
and resistance is not supposed to be left in circuit, but to be all cut 
out as the motor reaches full speed. When through carelessness or 
accident some of the resistance is left in, the coils are very likely to 
overheat as they are frequently of too small carrying capacity 
to carry for any length of time the current that would flow through 


them. RussEL.L Ross. 
(To be continued.) 


BRAMANTE AND ST. PETER’S. 


HE little town of Urbino which in the year 1883 celebrated the 
yt four hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great painter 

Raphael Sanzio, has lately celebrated the five hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the greatest architect of the 
Italian Renaissance period who, in 1514, died at the age of seventy 
years. The name of this grand artist is attached to that of the 
greatest of the Catholic monuments, the incomparable Church of St. 
Peter, of which he was one of the chief architects. The anniversary 
was also commemorated by an address at the Technical Institute at 
Pesaro delivered by Professor Benedetto Passeri, a man learned in 
the history of art. At the back of the peristyle of the Institute 
there was unveiled in the presence of the political and administra- 
tive dignitaries and of delegates from abroad, a bust of the celebrated 
architect, upon which was the inscription: 


TO DONATO BRAMANTE, 
PRINCE OF MODERN ARCHITECTS, 
THE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE OF PESARO 
PROUD TO BEAR HIS NAME. 
MDCCCXCIV. 


The occasion was as brilliant as possible, and in all respects 
worthy of the man it was designed to honor. Bramante was as- 
suredly one of the artists whose works most powerfully contributed 
to raise the reputation of the century to which he belonged. Chance 
willed it that he should also be the uncle of Raphael so that the glory 
of the greatest of Italian painters and that of the grandest architect 
are involved one in the other and belong to one and the same family. 

Bramante belonged to a poor family, but had at an early hour 
manifested a strong leaning toward drawing, though at first he 
seemed rather to incline towards painting, and his father who needed 
to utilize the budding talent put him to study in the studio of a 
painter of Urbino, Carnevale, under whose direction he executed 
several works of very secondary worth. He went to Milan, where 
he studied closely the celebrated Gothic cathedral, of which the 
imposing style charmed him and caused to spring up in his breast 
the inclination toward architecture. Shortly ‘afterwards, he arrived 
at Rome. He still lived by his brush and he is credited with paint- 
ing over the Porta santa of St. John Lateran, the escutcheon of Pope 
Alexander VI. But his penchant for architecture had already 
become firmly rooted and he devoted the greater part of his time to 
analyzing and measuring all the remains of antiquity remaining in 
Rome and its environs. Next he spent some time in the south of 
Italy in studying Greek and Roman remains there. Returning to 
Rome, he gave open evidence of his intention of devoting himself 
to architecture, and the first one to encourage him to follow the new 
career was the Cardinal of Naples, who commissioned him to con- 


struct in travertine the cloister of the Convent of Sta. Maria della - 


Pace. Then little by little he was helped by the same patron to 
secure the construction of several monumental fountains, the Palazzo 
S. Giorgio, the Church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso and other churches. 
He prepared the design for the palace of Cardinal Adriano da 
Corneto, at Bergo Nuovo, and he conceived and carried out the 
enlargement of the Chapel of Sta. Maria del Popolo. But his reputa- 
tion reached its apogee in 1503, when he entered the service of Pope 
Julius IT, lately elected, whose first commission was the creation of 
the Belvedre, which Bramante carried out by using two orders, 
Doric and Ionic. He also did a great deal of work in re-arranging 
the interior of the Vatican Palace, especially the great galleries 
wherein were placed, later, the most valuable specimens of Grecian 
sculpture. 

Bramante was inventive and impetuous; he worked with feverish 
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and indefatigable ardor and if events had favored him, he would, in 
afew years, have made the right bank of the Tiber a truly monu- 
mental city. Unfortunately, money was sometimes lacking in spite of 
the munificence of the popes and he was forced to curb the ardor 
which consumed him. 

Amongst his chief works, we must not forget to include the sanct- 
uary of Sta. Maria di Loreto, which was finished later by Sansovino, 
nor the graceful little house in the Trastevere which belonged to his 
nephew, Raphael. Yet his chief claim to fame rests on the part he 
took in the construction of the Basilica of St. Peter, a participation 
which has given rise to many controversies as to whether the part 
he played was useful or disadvantageous to the beauty of the edifice. 
Bramante has been accused of too warmly seconding, through per- 
sonal interest, the intention of the pope, who wished to tear down the 
basilica and build a new church. He prepared an infinite number 
of designs, each more bizarre than the last, but which all bore 
trace of the fertility of the imagination whence they proceeded. 
The fact is that a good half of the ancient structure was torn down, 
and that Bramante set about rebuilding with all the impatient zeal 
which characterized him. At the death of the pope, the building had 
already risen to the height of the cornice. He was the first to use 
vaults with wooden projecting caissons, with the stucco ornaments 
that encase them, which catch the eye. To him, also, was due the 
invention of the method, subsequently used by Antonio San Gallo, 
of building the vaults on hanging bridges. 

Bramante’s design was grandiose indeed and colossal, but in addi- 
tion to the fact that the money at command was not enough to pro- 
vide for his vast conception, death overtook him too soon and pre- 
vented his carrying to completion his gigantic undertaking. We 
cannot even form an opinion of the value of his plan, because it was 
altered by the architects who succeeded him, each of whom, for per- 
sonal reason, or because they felt the need of flattering the several 
pontiffs who ascended the throne, one after the other, found it 
desirable to introduce changes so as finally to totally change its 
spirit. In the first place, there followed Raphael and Giulio da San 
Gallo, who, after the death of Julius II, changed the design and even 
altered parts already newly erected. Then came Balthazar Peruzzi, 
who would have liked to pull down the entire building and make a 
fresh start, and then in the last place came Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, who knew how to make all details give way before his iron will, 
and conform themselves to his taste and manner of conceiving and 
understanding things. But all contemporary writers are agreed that 
none of these had succeeded in imagining anything as sumptuous and 
magnificent as that which Bramante had conceived, and that St. 
Peter’s would have been a monument much more worthy of admira- 
tion if Bramante’s ideas had been respected. Even Vasari dares to 
express this belief, in spite of his love for and partiality toward 
Michael Angelo, which so often made him unjust towards others. 

He died, as we have said, in 1514, at the age of seventy. Helived 
ostentatiously, spending with liberal hand the money that he earned. 
He was very fond of music, and often improvised on the lyre, nor 
did he scorn to practise the poet's art, and his biographers declare 
that some of his sonnets were far from bad. He was a typical 
artist of the Renaissance, well read and well informed and epicurean, 
like the popes of that marvellous epoch. 

This Basilica of St. Peter, of which Bramante was one of the most 
active architects, is a monument which has passed through the 
strangest vicissitudes, some of which have modified and transformed 
its physiognomy. It occupies the site where was in ancient times 
the Circus of Nero, where all the martyrs were done to death. The 
remains of these ancient Christians have been placed in a catacomb, 
of which the entrance is at the foot of Monte Vaticano, and accord- 
ing to a tradition, which is questioned by Protestants, the remains of 
St. Peter himself were transported thither by St. Marcel. However 
this may be, about a hundred years after the death of Jesus Christ, 
the fourth pope after St. Peter, St. Anacletus by name, caused to be 
erected here a sanctuary. The foundations of the great basilica 
were laid as follows: About two centuries later, the Emperor 
Constantine, converted to Catholicism, to show himself worthy of the 
baptism he had just received, undertook to construct on the ruins of 
this sanctuary a sumptuous basilica which should be rectangular in 
form and divided into five naves by four rows of columns, each nave 
being reached through a separate door in the facade, in this particu- 
lar greatly resembling the Church of St. Paul extra Muros as we see 
it today. After the manner of the time, the structure was preceded 
by an open square court surrounded with porticos, of which no trace 
remains. 

In 1440, the Basilica of Constantine threatened to fall in ruins and 
Nicolas V, about the middle of the fifteenth century, conceived the 
idea of building a new metropolitan church. Nicolas was that pope 
of enterprise and genius who first practically opened the era of the 
Renaissance. He loved art for itself, not for the sake of mere show 
and fashion like some of his predecessors. 

The architects of this new structure were Rossellini and Leon 
Battista Alberti; but it had been raised only a few metres above the 

round when Nicolas died and the work was instantly abandoned. 

aul V, a man of Venetian birth, undertook a veritable crusade to 
raise the necessary funds, himself giving five thousand crowns and, 
on his appeal, the faithful sent contributions to Rome for the purpose 
of continuing work on a structure which shortly after was to become 
the most noted in the Christian world. But the merit of having 
given decisive impulse to this grand undertaking was reserved for 


Julius IT, a Ligurian by birth, who, by the boldness of his conceptions 
and the firmness with which he prosecuted them, may be properly 
held one of those men of true genius of whom humanity can boast. 
He desired above all things that St. Peter’s should be finished dur- 
ing his reign and he gave the preference to the design of Lazzari 
Bramante, who, by the breadth of his views and the ostentatious 
character of his project, could not fail to seduce the imagination of 
such a pope. Julius II urged him to do something which should sur- 
pass in size and majesty every fine piece of work that the world con- 
tained, and Bramante did not need to be told this twice. 

The most characteristic feature in Bramante’s design is that the 
basilica was to have the form of a Greek cross with arms of equal 
length. He had been much impressed at Florence by Brunelleschi’s 
dome, which is still a masterpiece of elegance and audacity, and he 
dreamed of repeating it at Rome on a greater scale, to be in peeps 
with the programme the pope had prepared for him. To this en 
he had built at the four corners of the transept four enormous piers to 
serve as supports for the dome. Unfortunately, death surprised him 
while in the full current of feverish execution and Julius II survived 
him only one year. 

His successor, Leo X, entrusted the work to the young Raphael 
and Giuliano da San Gallo. Their first care was to consolidate the 
substructures of the four great piers which did not seem to them to 
be strong enough to bear the enormous dome which Bramante in- 
tended to place on them. It was Raphael who, setting his love for 
an artistic ideal above the veneration he had for his uncle, changed the 
general plan of the building, giving it the form of a Latin cross such as 
ithas to-day. Unfortunately, death overtook this incomparable artist, 
too, in his full bloom, and from 1520 to 1546 the work had to be en- 
trusted to divers architects who, as much through vanity as through 
ignorance, often made changes in the design of the monument which 
thus grew without the spirit of natural development and underwent 
alterations the unfortunate effects of which its general style felt. 
At length, in 1546, the pontiff Paul III broke through the intrigues 
which up to that time had kept Michael Angelo at arm’s length and 
placed the work in his hands. He made the design for the dome, but 
before it could be built he also died. It was not finished until 1573 
by Jacopo della Porta who entirely respected Michael Angelo’s de- 
sign. This was not the case, however, with the facade, which 
according to Michael Angelo’s design was not so commonplace as the 
one we now see, with its enormous columns planted against the wall. 
He intended to have the columns stand free, forming a portico like 
that of the Pantheon and those of the great monuments of antiquity, 
which are not heavy, in spite of their often enormous proportions, 
simply because light and air have free play over their exterior con- 
texture. 

During the pontificate of Paul V, Maderno finished this monumen- 
tal structure by completing the fagade upon which, in 1612, the 
name of the munificent pontiff was engraved in huge letters. 

Fontana published a monograph of this building, from which it ap- 
pears that up to 1694 the total sum expended upon the building had 
been forty-seven million Roman crowns, which represents in our 
money the sum of about forty-five million dollars. There must be 
few buildings in the world that have cost as much, but it is fair to say 
that St. Peter’s by its vast size and the richness of its details 
accounts for the enormous size of the pecuniary sacrifices that its con- 
struction demanded. 

The aspect of the building gives no clue to its tremendous size, for 
every part is so well proportioned, that what elsewhere would seem 
gigantic, here appears to be merely of normal size. The circular 
colonnade which surrounds the piazza serves to reduce to reasonable 
proportions the enormous mass of the basilica framed between the 
two semicircular colonnades. This is the reason why, when one 
undertakes to measure any portions of the building, the resulting 
figures are far greater than was expected. For instance, the facade 
has a total height of 167 feet}; the columns engaged in the wall are 
8.5 feet in diameter and 91.6 feet high; the cornice is 8.5 feet high, 
the attic 33 feet, the balustrade 5.8 feet, while th® statues on the 
balustrade measure 17 feet. The cross which crowns the structure 
is 460 feet above the level of the ground. The length of the build- 
ing is 613 feet and its breadth at the crossing is 124.7 feet. To get 
an idea of the immense size of the nave, it is enough to measure the 
baldachino which encloses the high-altar at the middle of the tran- 
sept. At first sight it appears to be only of common size, and yet it 
is really more lofty than the Farnese Palace, the summit rising 91.6 
feet above the level of the floor, that is to say 22 fect higher than 
the pediment of the colonnade of the Louvre at Paris. 

The diameter of Michael Angelo’s dome is only 3.2 feet less than 
that of the Pantheon, which measures 141.7 feet. The wall which 
supports the dome is not less than 25 feet thick and the distance 
from the floor to the vault of the lantern is 393 feet. 

The axis of the building runs almost exactly east and west. The 
length from the door to the tribune is 597 feet and the width at 
the high-altar the same. Finally, the total height from the level 
of the piazza to the top of the cross surmounting the lantern is 452 
feet. 

Michael Angelo passes for the chief architect of St. Peter’s, 


10ur correspondent gives hia measures not in metres but in pieds, which we 
assume to be the old French pied and have so reduced his figures to English 
measure, though the results so obtained do not agree precisely with any 
published figures. It is impossible to say which are the really correct ones, as no 
one has thought to state with explicitness from and to what particular points the 
measures are taken. 
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because it was he who had the luck to give the building its definitive 
character. Maderno injured it by adding a facade which maims the 
design and conceals from the spectator in front the view of the 
magnificent dome as Michael Angelo intended it should be seen. 
San Gallo and Raphael worked up the details and carried out some 
of the secondary ideas contained in Bramante’s plan. Balthasar 
Peruzzi fortunately could not carry out his own ideas which would 
have turned the temple into a ridiculous monstrosity. The real 
architect of this cathedral was Bramante, whose anniversary was 
celebrated last year, and it is proper to do the justice to his memory 
that is its due. Even the dome which bears the name of Buonarotti 
was conceived by Bramante and the merit is really his. The fame 
of Michael Angelo is sufficiently great without seeking to make it 
greater at the expense of others. H. Merev. 


VENETIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY, LONDON.'— II. 


& previous paper, we gave a general idea of the con- 
tents of this exhibition; reserving to this one a more 
critical survey of the chief features of it, viz, the pic- 
tures. The three hundred pictures include works 
attributed to all the great lights of the Venetian school, 
and many of the lesser ones, but we must say at once 
that, with the exception of the proud possessors, no one for a 
moment imagines that all are correctly named. 

As usual, the battle of the experts chiefly centres around the 
name of Giorgione. Since it is well known that he painted many 
more large frescos than small pieces, and that many of these latter 
have been lost or destroyed by fire and the vicissitudes of time, the 
number of pictures bearing his name to which the judges have given 
the “hall mark,” has been gradually reduced, and Mr. Berenson — 
the latest critic, if we mistake not — unhesitatingly affirms that less 
than a score of his pictures are in existence. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that of the thirteen in the New Gallery, only very few can be 
genuine. The same may be said of the Bellinis and some other of 
the earlier painters. ‘The fact is, when an artist became the fashion 
in Italy or Venice, unscrupulous owners effaced an inferior name, 
and substituted that of the favorite of the hour. 

“ Virgin and Child,” certainly not a Bellini, lent by Captain Hol- 
ford, has inscribed on the canvas in large capitals “ Opus Bellini 
Joannis Veneti non Aliter,” which is quite sufficient to raise a 
doubt of its authenticity. 

English owners in the last century were no better than those abroad 
and the result of it all is that we have become hypercritical. The 
faults of the re-namer can, however, be remedied by a little pains- 
taking study, but what can atone for the offences of the restorer? 
How is it possible for those delicate touches, by which the very soul 
is put into a face, to survive such treatment as the following, related 
by a picture-dealer? A family group by Van Eyk, having been in- 
jured in some parts by fire, was treated as follows: he first lined it 
and removed the old varnish; soaked it with poppy oil, then ex- 
tracted the cement and wax with which the cracks in the color had 
been filled, replacing them by a preparation of fine white wax. He 
then painted over the background and some less important parts, 
restoring the glazings where they had vanished, and completed his 
work by two coats of the finest copal varnish. Certainly a frightful 
example of the senseless restoration by which numberless master- 
pieces are and have been irreparably ruined ! 

The visitor naturally compares the style of the Florentine and 
other schools shown last year with those before him; remarkin 
especially how much more intellectuality appears in the faces, nota- 
bly of the “ Madonnas.” Instead of the former sanctimonious self- 
consciousness, we see, in most cases, a healthy good-looking mother 
— peasant or lady — of everyday life, caressing her child, and hold- 
ing him up to the admiration of the beholder. This bears out what 
some writer has said, “that the Venetian School in its purity was 
highly intellectual]; and that we might distinguish the three Italian 
schools thus: the true Florentine, as sou/ ; the Venetian, as mind ; 
and the Roman, as developed after Michael Angelo and Raphael, as 
body.” 

The Vivarini, of the Murano School, are too meagrely represented 
by two pictures on the same legendary subject — the “ Death of the 
Virgin’’; both legend and treatment are Byzantine: there is also 
a“ Virgin and Child,” who are standing behind a handsomely 
carved frame, which is surmounted by a beautiful garland of fruit ; 
while from a window in the background is seen a fine landscape. 
This device of a landscape, viewed through an open window, is intro- 
duced in several pictures. 

By Jacopo Bellini there are two pictures, and there are several 
attributed to his sons, Gentile and Giovanni. Gentile, it was, who, 
at the desire of the Sultan, Mahommed II, was sent to Constanti- 
nople by the Council, to paint his portrait— now in the possession 
of the Layard family, though not lent to this exhibition. Gentile had 
been at the court for above a year in high favor, when one day, the 
Sultan, criticising a painting representing the beheading of John 
the Baptist, ordered a slave to be decapitated before him to explain 
his meaning. This alarming incident gave Gentile no rest till he 
was en route for Venice. 

Giovanni’s well-known “Circumcision,” from the Orleans collec- 
tion, lent by Lord Carlisle, is interesting, not so much for the sub- 
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ject, though a favorite with early painters, as for the wonderful way 
in which its most harmonious and rich coloring has been preserved 
— and for the naturalness of manner in the Virgin and her female 
companion, both of whose dresses and ornaments are perfect. Near 
this is one of the numerous copies of this picture, but the colors are 
less vivid. ‘The former is signed “ Joannes Bellinvs,” the latter, 
“ Joanis Bellini P.” 

Though, strictly speaking, Andrea Mantegna was Venetian neither 
by birth nor style, his marriage to the sister of the Bellinis —a cir- 
cumstance never forgiven by his first teacher, Squarcione — and his 
subsequent residence in Padua, have led to his being included among 
Venetian painters. It is said that he, like Giotto, was in early life 
a shepherd-lad, but how he came to be a pupil of Squarcione is not 
known. We wonder how many embryo Giottos and Mantegnas are 
lying F sid in our villages, waiting for their talents to be developed 
in a Technical or Art School ! 

Mantegna is specially known in England by the nine paintings by 
him, now in Hampton Court. They are painted in tempera or dis- 
temper, on twilled linen, which has been stretched on frames and 
fixed to the walls of the Communication Gallery, a place said to be 
haunted by the ghost of Queen Katherine Howard. Mantegna was 
sent for by the Duke of Mantua to paint a frieze for a hall in 
his newly-built palace of San Sebastiano; the subject was “The 
Triumph of Julius Cesar,” and the frieze remained in its place a 
hundred and fifty years, and with the rich collections of paintings, 
was hidden when the town was pillaged in 1629. Afterwards the 
then Duke, being much impoverished, sold the frieze and several 

aintings for £20,000, to Charles I of England, who was then form- 
ing his splendid collection. After his execution, Parliament disposed 
of the pictures, but Mantegna’s frieze, valued at £1,000, was reserved 
to the Protector, to whose care we also owe the preservation 
of Raphael’s cartoons. They were afterwards given to Charles II, 
but it is not known by whom. 

Louisa, Lady Ashburton, lends a magnificent “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Mantegna, which, though it has suffered from age, is a 
fine example of his later style and technique. The gifts being pre- 
sented by the three kings are all Venetian; one, held by the Afri- 
can, being a glass vase of exquisite workmanship. His own cape is 
confined loosely under the chin by sequins attached toa delicate gold 
chain, while round the neck his muslin shirt is richly embroidered in 
Venetian fashion. The scene is very homely, bearing in mind that 
none of these pictures suggest a /ocale other than that of Italy and 
eee Also by him, and a later work, is the fine Greek head of 
“ Judith.” 

The name of Antonello da Messina is assigned to three pictures : 
the first in importance being the “‘ Ecce Homo,” of which there is a 
replica with variations in the Academy at Venice. It is a wonder- 
fully-painted head, the eyes being simply perfect, and the whole ex- 
prerece showing intense, though subdued suffering. The model, 

1owever, was a man of a low type, consequently the face lacks the 
dignity and grace that even in extreme sorrow should characterize 
the person of the Saviour. This picture, on a panel 11’ x 8”, and in 
excellent preservation in a glass case, is said to have been picked up at 
an old stall in Seville many years ago; it was then brought to the 
fine collection at Richmond, whose owner, Sir F. Cook, has lent it to 
the New Gallery. Another work, ‘“ Head of Hans Memling,” is lent 
by M. Léon Somzée, and is marvellously life-like: the eyes again are 
charming. There is also a “Judith” by him, a small fuil-length 
figure, putting the head of Holofernes into a bag. This picture is 
said to have passed for a Raphael in Charles I's collection and was 
exchanged by him with the Earl of Pembroke for one by Parmigiano. 
It is doubtless known to most of your readers, that during a visit 
Antonello paid to the Netherlands, he became acquainted with Van 
Eyk, and learned the secret of mixing colors with oil instead of fixing 
them with a gum made by infusing young figs. On his way home he 
imparted the knowledge to some of the Venetian painters. 

Of the thirteen pictures reputed to be by Giorgione, what is to be 
said? Undoubtedly, the best that can be affirmed is that they are 
Giorgionesque, but ‘* The Shepherd with a Flute,” lent by the Queen 
from Hampton Court, is one that bears all the marks of genuineness. 
It is in a shabby old frame and needs cleaning, but probably on that 
account there still remains the subtile glow which is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of this painter, joined to the joyousness that was so 
marked a feature of the Renaissance. 

Of three exceedingly fine portraits by Lorenzo Lotto, the gifted 
and original contemporary and fellow-countryman of Giorgione, one 
is lent by the Queen, from Hampton Court; while Captain Holford 
lends the others. Her Majesty’s is the beautiful and well-known one 
depicting Andrea QOdoni, standing surrounded by the various an- 
tiques he has collected, a good-looking and easy-going man. He has 
a ring on one finger quite near the nail, and the same is noticeable 
in other portraits, besides which the rings are small. Odoni was a 
rich and enthusiastic admirer of contemporary art in North Italy and 
the friend of Titian, Aretino and other artists and writers. This 

icture was for a long time supposed to be by Coreggio, but Dr. 
Vaagen recognized Lotto’s style which was verified later by the faint 
sionature “ Laurentius Lotto, 1527,” being discovered. The other 
portraits are of ladies and are unnamed. The first is a half-length, 
nearly full face, she wears a black dress, white sleeves and chemisette, 
serviceable leather gauntlet gloves and a large black turban with 
gold medallions. ‘The dress of the other lady is a mixture of black 
and green, with large short puffed sleeves and an extraordinary 
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turban trimmed with something resembling little curls of white wool. | while underneath it is the cotton biretta covering the ears. This 
She wears a large jewel suspended by a gold chain from her neck, | biretta was worn, it is said, in order that under no circumstances the 
in her left hand she holds a drawing of “ Lucretia,” — which name | dignity of the Doge should ‘suffer by his head being uncovered. 
has been given to this picture —while on a table beneath it is a | This picture was an heirloom in the Grimani Palace till 1878, 
paper with this inscription, “Nec Villa Impudica Lucretia Exemplo | though sold in 1871 to Count Rosenberg, Netherlands Consul- 
Vivet.” All three portraits, but especially those of the ludics, show | General; at his death, in 1890, it became the property of his widow, 
powerful treatment. who has lent it to the exhibition — it is now shown for the first time 
Some thirty pictures bear the name of Titian, and from among | in this country. 
those not portraits we select a few for some remarks. In “The Rapidly glancing at the other portraits by Titian we notice one, 
Magdalen,” from the collections of Christina of Sweden and | formerly in the Orleans collection, lent by the Earl Cowper, that of 
the Duke of Orleans, we see depicted a very beautiful and refined | his daughter “ Lavinia,” the famous and splendid picture represent- 
woman with fair hair, looking up as in prayer; a skull and book | ing this beautiful woman holding a bowl of fruit and looking back 
stand on a table before her and fo one side is a delicate glass vase | over her shoulder; all the details are rich. The “ Portrait of a 
with cover. “The Daughter of Herodias ” looks out of the picture, | Lady,” a golden-haired dame in a pink dress holding flowers, comes 
her deep-set eyes and her beautiful classic features showing a tragic | from Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A. The celebrated “Cornaro Family,” 
intensity. The charger is on a table from which she turns away, and | owned by the Duke of Northumberland, with the great series of 
an attendant stands near her; through an arch is seen a landscape, | Titian’s at Bridgewater House, with a | other gems are conspicu- 
recalling in its somewhat gloomy mountains the scenery of Titian’s | ously absent; two portraits of members of that family are exhibited. 
early home. This picture is a repetition of the beautiful one in the | Captain Holford lends his “Caterina Cornaro,” niece of Andrea 
Doria Palace. “The Triumph of Love” is a characteristic one of | Cornaro, a Venetian noble, who was declared a daughter of St. 
the greut Venetian’s, representing Cupid with bow and arrow stand- | Mark’s, and married in 1472 to the King of Cyprus. At his death, 
ing on a lion’s back. he canvas is circular in form and rather | shortly after, she was proclaimed Queen, but by the advice of her 
dirty. ‘ Lucretia,” lent by the Earl of Malmesbury, and which for- | brother Giorgio, abdicated in 1489, in favor of the Republic. In 
merly belonged to Charles I, shows a nude full-length figure holding | this portrait the beautiful Queen is superbly attired, a noticeable 
with the left hand a red cloak over her eyes, while she is about to | feature being the high pointed head-dress of some rich material, with 
stub herself with a dagger. M. Somzée lends the “Worship of | the ends falling over the shoulders; in her hand she holds a marten 
Venus,” a replica of a picture in the Royal Gallery, Madrid, but not | with a collar on its neck. 
particularly interesting. “Giorgio Cornaro” is here also, an undoubted Titian, an attrac- 
The portraits, however, form the chief attraction in the exhibition, | tive looking man caressing a falcon, with his dog at his side. We 
not only as regards the interest attaching to them historically, but | know from his history that the habits and manners of the Venetians 
also for the grave and senatorial dignity imparted to portraits by all | of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were far from puritanical, 
Venetian artists, and notably by Titian. Indeed, after looking at | but these men and women have at least open countenances, and do 
some of these for a short time the visitor feels quite en rapport with | not look as if they would have a man stabbed in the dark. “ Francis 
them, as though face to face with flesh and blood. If it be so now, | Medella Rovere, Duke of Urbino, with his Son,’ the picture next 
when the canvasses have been scoured, re-varnished and what not, | on our list, is, however, the oye proving the rule, having a most 
with what beauty must they have gleamed on the walls when in their | crafty face, though that of his little boy is very winning. In this 
pristine splendor! It is said that Titian always painted his pictures | large canvas — 44” x 78’’— the Duke, a noble-looking man, life-size, 
for the place they were to fill, and, when possible, finished them on | in white doublet and hose with black surcoat and cap, stands full 
the spot. length, his right arm resting on a helmet placed on a table, beside 
Having to contend with old Giovanni Bellini on the one hand, and | which are two scrolls inscribed “S. R. E.” and “S. V. R. P.” 
the fashionable Giorgione on the other, Titian found it somewhat diffi- | The picture is lent by the Duke of Westminster. 
cult to-obtain the height of his ambition — the appointment of Court 


There are some specimens of that high’y decorative artist, Paris 
Painter, then and for above thirty years past held by Bellini in suc- | Bordone, a pupil and imitator of Titian’s. The most striking subject 
cession to Vivarini, a post by no means a sinecure, since the entire 


is that of “ Alfonso II D’Este, Duke of Ferrara, and his Mistress,” 
walls and ceilings within the Ducal Palace were in process of being 


who was Laura dei Dianti, and perhaps at this time his second wife. 
covered by the works of the greatest painters: besides “ It is a custom | It depicts the life-size, three-quarter length figure of a fair-haired 
of this city,” says Sansovino, “that the Prince when in office should 


buxom young woman, wearing a rich dress, very low and exposing 
do three things, procure his own likeness, life-size, to be placed in a | the neck, standing by a table, her left hand on the shoulder of the 
certain lunette under a window in the Hall of Great Council; obtain | Duke, who leans against her breast and holds her righthand. He is 
a picture of himself kneeling before the Madonna attended by Saints, | @ dark handsome map, but weak and amorous. - The picture was 
for the College; and furnish a shield bearing his arms, to be placed | brought from Venice by Napoleon I and given by him to his uncle, 
on board the Bucentaur.” 


Cardinal Fesch; it now belongs to the Earl of Malmesbury. A 

The salary attached to the ge was paid in two ways, probably | picture called “Gli Innamorati,” by Romanino, from the Casa Mori 
to prevent the great cost being known to the people of Venice. The | collection is treated somewhat similarly. The Corporation of Glas- 
gow lends a “ Madonna and Child with Saints and Donors,” but, as a 
rule, the donors do not appear to such advantage as they do in por- 
traits intended for the walls of their own palaces; they are then more 
natural and not overawed. 

A more important collection of Tintorettos has seldom, if ever, 
been seen in England, the finest two examples being “ Esther fainting 
before Ahasuerus,” a painting of the first order, lent by the Queen, 
from Hampton Court — where it is not seen to such advantage as in 
the New Gallery and a “ Venetian Noble and Family.” The 
former — the original sketch for which is in Madrid —is a large 
canvas, 81” x 105”, and would be improved by careful cleaning. in 
the fine sweep of this magnificent and animated composition, so 
characteristic of Tintoretto, there is all the dignity suited to an 
Oriental court. On the left is the King, behind whom a man in armor 
is seen anxiously descending the steps of the throne, before which the 
fainting Esther is being supported by two attendants. Many 
handsomely dressed women are crowding around, while—a not 
uncommon object in the Venetian picture — a cat is seen in a boy’s 
arms. The “Venetian Noble and his Family” has an air of 
grandeur conveyed to it by the almost royal dignity in the pose 
of the chief figures, and by its size, 73x 93”. The father is dressed 
in black with an ermine-lined coat, while bis son is held by the hand 
of the mother, who wears a richly-embroidered brown-velvet gown 
and white ruff, pearl ear-rings and necklace. The boy is in a 
crimson satin dress with white and gold sleeves; and the lady’s 
train is borne by a page in brown and gold velvet, the whole scheme 
of color being sumptuous. A curious conceit of the portraiture of 
the time is the background, where, through an open window, God 
the Father is seen with outstretched hand blessing the group. The 
lady in this picture is exceedingly like Jane Dormer, Duchess of 
Feria, a great friend of Mary I, of England, and the image of the 
Duchess of Fife. The Earl of Roseberry lends a first-rate portrait 
of a weather-beaten “Venetian Admiral” — from the Hamilton 
Palace collection. The portrait of “ Andrea Barbadigo,” life-size 
three-quarter length, is grand; on a table near which he stands is a 
he stands erect looking out from the canvas, wearing an ermine | splendid suit of inlaid armor, while through a window is seen the sea 
mantle with gold embroidery up the front and round the neck. The | and sea-monsters; its size is 46” x 37”. 
ducal cap — by this time become very rich — is adorned with jewels, Tintoretto proved himself more than a match for Aretino, who 


painter was granted a broker’s patent connected with the Salt Office, 
producing a hundred ducats yearly, with an annual exemption from 
taxation equal to twenty more. It was the privilege of the best 
masters to paint the Boda of the Doge, the remuneration being 
twenty-five ducats. Titian followed up his numerous petitions by 
one in which he said he had been invited to the Papal Court, but 
would prefer devoting his talents to the Republic “if it pleased their 
sublimity.” 

The first Doge whose portrait he painted was Antonio Grimani, 
whose career was so remarkable that a brief sketch may be interest- 
ing. Long before his age entitled him to inscribe his name in the 
“Golden Book” of Venice, he had visited every market in the 
Mediterranean, amassing so much wealth that he paid twenty-five 
thousand ducats for a Cardinal’s hat for one of his sons; a ucky 
investment as the sequel shows. Grimani was elected Captain- 
general of the expedition against the Turks, in 1499, the famous 
Loredano being next in command. The result was a decided Turkish 
victory; each of these two Venetians accusing the other of with- 
drawing his support at a critical moment. When the news came, 
Grimani was cursed by the infuriated Venetians as the ruin of 
Christianity; he was brought home in irons and condemned to im- 
prisonment. After some time he escaped to Rome where he lived 
for some years with his son, the Cardinal, until, being able to reconcile 
Venice and the Papal See after the League of Cambrai, he was 
entitled to a pardon. When he returned home, eleven vears later, 
at the age of eighty-seven, he was elected Doge far ahead of all 
competitors. This Cardinal Grimani was one of the four distin- 
guished persons whose friendship Erasmus enjoyed during his visit 
to Rome. 

To return to the portrait after this digression ; the face is a marvel 
of skill even from Titian. Over the intrenched and shrivelled face 
of the old Doge he has thrown an indescribable charm, as it were, 
glorifying without concealing the wrinkles, while in the keen glance 
and the firmly set mouth there is an air of vigor and sahalicd 
triumph. The life-size figure of the Duge is three-quarters length; 
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was without doubt the most malignant man Italy ever produced, and 
it was truly said of him “that he spake ill of everybody except God,” 
excusing himself for that by saying, “I do not know Him.” Meet- 
ing Tintoretto one day, he began to praise the “amiable Titian ” — 
a nasty trick of his which had brought him many a blow. Tintoretto, 
becoming impatient, bethought him of an artifice, viz, to invite 
Aretino to his studio in order to “take the portrait of so illustrious 
aman.” Aretino did not refuse and having entered the studio 
arranged his ugly face in accordance with the wishes of the artist 
who, at this juncture, with great calmness, pointed a long pistol at 
the face of the sitter. ‘Don’t be so frightened ” said he with a burst 
of laughter, “I am only seized with a fancy to take your measure,” 
and glancing at him from head to foot he continued quietly, “ You 
are twice and a half the length of my pistol,” then placed himself in 
the attitude of sketching him. Aretino, trembling all over, forced 
his lips into an awkward smile and replied, “ You are very clever 
and will always gain your point.” History tells us that henceforth 
this “Scourge of Princes,” as he was called, had no language sweet 
enough for Tintoretto. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century a great change had taken 
place in the manner of delineating sacred subjects, and although the 
transition was gradual, it was none the less marked, so that even 
the most casual observer can easily detect the vast difference 
between the devotional pictures of Giovanni Bellini, in their fervor 
and sweetness recalling Fra Angelico, and the gorgeous canvases 
of Paolo Veronese, all aglow with the mundane splendor of every-day 
life. 

Far and away Veronese’s finest picture in this exhibition is 
‘Christ at the House of Levi,” a small replica of one in the 
Academy at Venice. This work was in the Carthusians’ Monastery, 
at Lyons from the sixteenth century till it came into the hands of its 

resent owner, M. Léon Somzée, to whom we are indebted for 
its appearance here. This unsurpassable picture is in size 60” x 85”, 
and we see depicted a portico with three arcades, beneath which is a 
long table crowded with guests; under the central arch Christ is 
seated, and near him are Peter, John and Levi — called later Mat- 
thew. The feast is a splendid one, judging from the number of 
dishes and the retinue of servants coming and going, almost jostling 
one another on the fine staircase leading to the court-yard beneath. 
The details are minute, from a servant carrying a glass with wine, 
— sent from table evidently, as he smells it — to the cat running out 
from under a table to fly at a dog. Over the table is a sort of 
balcony from which a red baldachino hangs over the chief guest. 
Apart from the personal interest the picture is very grand archi- 
tecturally ; through these arches we look out upon splendid palaces 
brilliant in the radiance of the Adriatic light. 

Passing on to those bright lights of the Venetian decadence, 
Canaletto and Guardi, we notice two or three of their charming little 
works. ‘The former is impressively represented by a ‘“ View of a 
Fair on the Piazza,” a line of booths and crowds of visitors making 
a busy scene, while a fine architectural effect is conveyed by the 
Campanile and Cathedral of San Marco seen in the distance. “A 
View of the Grand Canal,” looking towards tke ducal Palace, is 
taken from the steps of Santa Maria della Salute, while another 
“ View from the Piazzetta” looks toward that splendid edifice. 

The Misses Cohen lend two Guardis, but they have become 
blanched through exposure; one is a view of Venice comprising the 
ducal Palace, the “Tower of St. Mark” and other buildings. 
The other is “Santa Maria della Salute.” Also by Francesco 
Guardi are two pictures of ceremonials, Pope Pius VI receiving the 
Doge and Senators of Venice in the great Hall of the Scuola (or 
guild) of Giovanni and Paolo — showing these dignitaries entering 
in procession, the sides of the hall being lined with the members of 
the guild. The other picture is an out-of-door pageant, showing great 
attention to minute details. 

We must leave unnoticed a number of really magnificent paintings. 
For instance, there is the sketch for Titian’s “ Last Supper ” for Philip 
II, which being too high for the wall in Madrid where it was to hang, 
had the top — containing the fine arches — cut off! The sketch, of 
course, is complete. 

A picture called a “Lady Professor at Bologna” excites great 
comment; said by many to be the work of Fernandino Licinio 
though not attributed in the catalogue. It is difficult to say whether it 
is a somewhat manly woman, or a womanish man, since, though the 
hands holding a skull on the table are delicate, and indeed beautiful, 
the face and head of hair resemble those of a young man of the time. 
Be that as it may, it is a splendid painting; the dress is black and 
there is a white chemisette above it. The dress might be for either 
sex. 





THE ACADEMY OF FRANCE, AT ROME. 


HE list of French students of architecture entered at Rome — 
yl and M. Chedanne is one of the latest — is a long one, dating 

as it docs from the year 1720. Since then, with the exception 
of the years of disorder, 1794-5-6 and a few other yearr, the French 
Government have sent a student of architecture annually to the 
Academy of France, at Rome; and, in some years, two such stu- 
dents have been sent. Among them are such names as Dorbay 
(1739), Clérisseau (1746), David Leroy (1750), De Wailly (1752), 
Peyre, Jr. (1762), A. L. T. Vaudoyer (1783), Percier (1786), Guen- 
épin (1805), Huoyt (1807), Caristie (1813), Lesueur (1819), Blouet 


(1821), Duban (1828), Labrouste (1824), J. L. Duc (1825), L. 
Vaudoyer (1826), V. Baltard (1838), Lefuel (1839), Ballu (1840), 
L. J. André (1847), Brune (1863); and a host of other architects, 
who did well in their time, whom it is impossible to mention here. 
Again, among the living may be cited the names of Alfred Normand 

1846), Charles Garnier (1848), Honoré Daumet (1855), Honorable 

orresponding Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and many others in practice at the present time. 

The establishment of the Academy of France, at Rome, was the 
work of Louis Quatorze and his great Minister, Colbert. The King 
commanded that “the sound principles and most correct rules of 
architecture should be publicly taught two days a week, in order 
that a nursery, so to speak, of young architects might be formed ; 
and to give them more courage and passion for the art, the King 
ordered that, from time to time, prizes should be awarded to those 
who succeeded best, promising that a certain number of the young 
men so premiated should be sent immediately, at the Royal cost, to 
Rome, in order that nothing might be wanting on the King’s part 
to complete their education and render them fit to act in the con- 
duct and superintendence of the Royal buildings.” This was after 
Desgodetz had been despatched by Colbert on a mission to Rome to 
measure the finest of the ancient buildings remaining there — the 
results of that architect’s Jabors not having been published until 
1682. But long before —as early as 1666 — Louis Quatorz had 
sent young painters and sculptors to Rome; and established, at the 
Palazzo Capranica, an academy in which twelve artists were to be 
lodged and boarded at the Royal cost, each for a term of five years. 
Its first Director was the President of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture in Paris; and he, in March, 1666, left for Italy 
with twelve young Frenchmen for the purpose of pursuing their 
studies in Rome. This period was also eventful for architecture. 
The Italian Bernini, who had just completed the colonnade of St. 


_Peter’s, and who was in Paris at the invitation of the King, had vis- 


ibly impressed His Majesty with the magnificence, long fallen into 
disrepute, of the master-art; and in 1671, by the exertions of Col- 
bert, was founded the Royal Academy of Architecture, which still 
exists, partly as the section of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and partly 
as the third section of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, one of the five 
acudemies now composing the Institut de France, which was founded, 
hy a decree of the Republic, on August 22, 1795. 

The Palazzo Capranica had long been used for the purposes of the 
Academy, when it was transferred to the Palazzo Mancini; leaving 
that palace, in 1803, for the Villa Médicis (as the French term it) 
where it is still housed. 

The course of events which led to the formation of the present 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, some particulars of which were furnished 
about ten years ago to the Editor of the Journal by the late Albert 
Lenoir, formerly Secretary of the Ecole, is instructive as showin 
how the arts emerged from the flood of destruction which deluged 
France at the end of the last century and the beginning of this : 


The condition of architecture after the Revolution was most unsatis- 
factory. Of the Royal Academy, suppressed in 1798, no trace was per- 
mitted to remain. The systematic study of architecture was discontin- 
ued until David Leroy, a pensionnaire, in 1751, of the French Academy, 
at Rome, afterwards celebrated for his researches in Greece, and known 
to Englishmen from his controversy with Athenian Stuart, collected 
together a few young men and taught them in private. 

About that time, Antoine L. T. Vaudoyer draughted a scheme for a 
School of Architecture, and in 1800 he joined Leroy. The two, with 
the assistance of L. P. Baltard and, among others, Fontaine and Percier, 
promoted emulation by offering prizes for designs and drawings, to be 
submitted in competition, according to definite instructions issued for 
the purpose, within the studio, or atelier, they conducted. This school, 
founded and developed by private enterprise, was afterwards removed 
to the Louvre, and ultimately taken under Government protection at 
the College Mazarin (the present Palais de I’Institut) in which, at that 
time, the students’ competitions for the annual Grand Prix de Rome 
used to take place. 

In such a manner the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the most justly-famous 
school of its kind in the world, came into existence. In 1816, it was 
removed to the Convent des Petits Augustins de la Reine Marguerite, in 
the street of that name, now called the Rue Bonaparte, where it is still 
located. At that time, the Convent buildings contained the Musée des 
Monuments Francais, which was a collection of fragments of royal 
tombs and effigies, and of monuments of distinguished Frenchmen, 
preserved from iconoclastic fury by the reverential care of the scholar 
and gentleman. The Museum was abolished in 1816; in its place, the 
present Kcole des Beaux-Arts was begun. This was affected by 
the adaptation of parts of the old Convent and the construction of new 
buildings, first under the charge of Debret, and afterwards of Duban — 
both members of the Institut. On the 4th of August, 1819, a Royal 
ordinance determined the rules of the School, and divided the section 
of architecture into two classes. No change occurred until 1863-64, 
when the School was reorganized by Napoleon III, and in a manner 
which has since undergone hardly any alteration in principle. 


A young Frenchman, in order to gain admission as an “ éleve de 
l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” has to pass an examination, after which he 
is received into the second class of the school. He has then to work 
on the various competitions and other exercises belonging to this 
grade, and relating to both the science and art of architecture, to 
ornament and figure drawing, and to the modelling of ornament. 
These courses of study, moreover, include mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry generally, descriptive geometry, perapective, stereotomy 
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and construction. Numerous prizes of every kind are awarded to 
the eléves, both in the first and second classes. It is, however, im- 
possible to devote space to a full description of a French student’s 
career ; all that can be done is to describe the final competition in 
which he may take part: 


The competitions for the Grand Prix de Rome take place at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and they are open only to candidates of French 
nationality under thirty years of age, whether students of the school or 
not. In the case of architecture, as in those of painting and sculpture, 
the competition is an annual one, adjudicated on by nine architects, 
who are chosen by ballot from a list presented by the Council of the 
School. In like manner, nine painters and nine sculptors compose 
the juries of their respective sections. The conditions of admission 
to the competition for the Grand Prix in architecture are very simple. 
In March of every year a preliminary trial takes place. The candidate 
has to make a sketch (esquisse) in twelve hours, and from the authors 


of these sketches the jury select twenty-five, who have to undergo a |: 


second ordeal, which consists of another sketch, to be made in twenty- 
four hours. From these last, ten candidates are chosen, and they enter 
their /oges fur seventy-two days. A loge is an enclosure within which, 
as before mentioned, a candidate works all day, beginning at 8 a. m., 
and during the period of trial he is not permitted to enter the loges of 
the other competitors or introduce anybody into his own. A careful 
programme of the work he has to do is given to him by the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and this last year (1883) it was a ‘‘ Necropolis.” Out of 
the ten competitors, three are selected and premiated. ‘The first obtains 
a gold medal, which has always been, and, I believe, is still, regarded 
as the highest prize open to French students, and he leaves early in the 
following year for the Academy of France, at Rome, where he is 
lodged and boarded at the cost of the nation.!. The competitors placed 
respectively second and third also receive medals, and gain a just dis- 
tinction thereby ; they further are exempted, should they try again for 
the Grand Prix, from submitting preliminary sketches. 


Nor is this the place in which to enter on a description of the 
diploma in architecture granted, after examination, to students of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, after they have obtained a certain num- 
ber of medals, etc., in the various competitions of the school, or in 
the “ Prix de Rome.” To continue: 


At the Villa Médicis the student has a bedroom and a studio allotted 
to him: he dines and sups at fixed hours at a common table; he has to 
conform to the rules of the Academy, and to submit while there to the 
orders of the Director, who is always a French painter, appointed for 
five years, one of the conditions of the appointment being that he shall 
have previously resided in Rome. The original term of a student’s 
sojourn was five years, but in 1864 this was reduced to four years. By 
a pleasant fiction he is supposed never to re-enter Paris during those 
years, tle real fact being that, so long as a student fulfils his obliga- 
tions in the matter of drawing, no restraint is put upon his actions. 


It is a part of his duty, after the second year, to visit the principal. 


cities of Italy, and he may extend his tour to Greece. During the first 
year of his sojourn he has to make four studies of detail from such of 
the finest ancient buildings as he may choose in Rome and Central 
Italy ; the second year he must make four studies of detail, from the 
ancient monuments of Italy, and add some details of Renaissance archi- 
tecture; the third year he has to draw two sheets of details from 
ancient monuments of Italy (including Sicily) and Greece; and all the 
foregoing must be drawn to a acale of one-quarter of an inch to a foot. 
During this same year the student has also to make a restoration of a 
part of some ancient monument, the details of which he has hitherto 
been drawing; and the restoration must show the character of the con- 
struction the principal pone of which he has to describe in an 
explanatory mémoire. he student has, moreover, to make detail 
drawings of external and internal ornaments, together with views of 
buildings and portions of buildings erected during the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. Tracings of these are preserved in the archives 
of the Academy, but the original drawings remain the property of the 
student. In the course of the fourth year he makes the geometrical 
drawings of an ancient building, either of Italy or Greece. ‘These draw- 
ings are colored and executed from the building itself, representing it 
exactly as it appeared at the time. The student has also to make 
another set of drawings of the same building restored to its pristine 
condition, or as he supposes it to have originally been, adding an 
historical notice of it and an account of its construction. He has also 
to make detail drawings, a quarter full-size, of the most interesting or 
characteristic portions of the building; and all these drawings become 
the property of the Government. 


The student, on his return from Rome, reports himself to the 
Academy, in Paris, and his name is then sent to the Government. 
He is afterwards admitted, as an assistant, to the Conseil Général 
des Batiments Civils, a council established by Colbert for the pur- 
pose of advising him upon matters regarding buildings, which met, at 
the great Minister’s time, twice a week — on Tuesday and Friday — 
and still meets on those days. Admission to that board gives the 
student of Rome, in due time, a right of presentation to some public 
building or national monument, in which he becomes the subordinate 
of some architect of eminence, who has risen to high position after a 
similar course of training. As an inspecteur, the student passes the 
day upon building works, checking the quantity and character of 
materials, and the hours of workmen employed. He rises in time to 
be assistant-architect, then, pope joint-architect, and he may 
ultimately become the architect-in-chief to the very work upon which 
he began as an inspecteur. To quote further from a small English 

1 Irrespective of the Government allowance, certain other sums of money fall 


to the winner of the Grand Prix in architecture, the proceeds of special legacies 
1 eft for the puryose at various times by discriminating persons. 


treatise on this and like subjects connected with public buildings in 
France, the student of Rome will be summoned in course of time to 
take a place of Councillor on one or other of the several boards per- 
taining to various administrative departments. The Académie des 
Beaux-Arts will hear of him again; and having at their disposal the 
record of his earlier career, the Academicians have no need to make 
a humiliating inquiry of outsiders for possible recruits. 

Those who desire to obtain fuller particulars of the Academy of 
France, at Rome, than can be given in a hasty compilation like this 
will do well to read the late Victor Baltard’s “Villa Médicis a Rome” 
(fo. Paris, 1847). Information on the whole subject will also be 
found in “ Transactions,” 1883-84, in a paper entitled “A Brief 
Review of the Education and Position of Architects in France since 
the year 1671.”— Journal of the R. I. B. A. 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE ENGINEER. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS :— 


Just why a committee should select one who had never been 
known to make a speech, to respond to so important a sentiment as 
that of “The Architect and the Engineer,” will probably never be 
known ; but the subject is so fitting to an occasion of this kind that 
even a tyro may say an interesting word upon it. 

We understand an architect to be one who plans buildings and 
superintends their erection; while the civil engineer is one who 
plans and constructs the works pertaining to the internal develop- 
ment of the country. The work of the architect is so broad that it 
develops some specialists, but the field of engineering is so diversi- 
fied as to bring forth not only specialists in various branches, but 
special professions, if they may so be called. Legally, neither the 
architect nor the engineer is recognized as a professional man, but 
after ten or twenty years of combined study and practice he is prob- 
ably as well justified in speaking of his calling as a profession, as is 
the callow youth who has spent three or four winters in the law 
school or the medical college. This condition gives rise to a happy 
freedom, both pleasant and refreshing. If it becomes expedient for 
a carpenter to sign his name as “ architect,” or an auctioneer to 
pose as a civil engineer, either can do so without violating any 
statute and neither architect nor engineer can do more than to merely 
smile at the peculiarities which some people manifest. Before the 
law, then, we stand upon an equality — it always being granted that 
men of our quality can stand upon nothing whenever occasion de- 
mands. 

Even here the engineer may be said to have some advantage, be- 


‘cause there are so many things that such a variety of people may 


have done and thereby acquired such various titles. One may have 

drawn a map with certain marks upon it to indicate a hill, a stream 

and a road, and became a “topographical engineer,” another may 

set up a pump somewhere and become an “ hydraulic engineer,” he 

who has invented a smoke consumer is unquestionably a “ mechani- 

cal engineer,” and the prolific geniuses who have produced car- 

couplers and travelled upon tie passes, are entitled to rank as “rail- 

road engineers ’’; others have laid pipe-lines even into the domains of~ 
architecture and style themselves “ sanitary engineers,” but the Lord 

has been kind to us and raised up in the building trades a sort of 

counter irritant known as the “ sanitary plumber”; then we have a 
class of successful wire-pullers who are letting their lights shine upon 

us as “ electrical engineers,” while another species are endeavoring 

by a different kind of wire-pulling to pose as “ municipal engineers,” 

while so long as there remains “one more river to cross”’ we shall 

continue to have with us the “ bridge engineer.” 

Being only a plain civil engineer, I cannot be expected to repre- 
sent everybody, but I can point with pride to the great achievements 
of the American civil engineer, in developing lines of transportation, 
constructing great industrial establishments, opening mines, and pro- 
viding for the commerce of our country. Wherever we may go with 
our railroads or highways, we are followed or accompanied by the 
architect, who builds for the progressive American the massive busi- 
ness block, the tasteful home, the public building, the school-house 
and the church. The American architect and the American engi- 
neer are placing the products of their handiwork all over this fair 
land. They are proud to be known.as its master-builders, and their 
works shall endure as lasting monuments of their skill and fidelity in 
ae centuries when the present age shall have become ancient 

istory. 

In the routine of every-day work, the architect being commissioned 
to plan and erect a building, sends for the surveyor or civil engineer 
to define for him the boundaries of the premises to be occupied, give 
the grades of the adjacent streets, the location of sewers, water- 
supply, etc. This is properly the work of a city surveyor, or it may 
be done by a civil engineer having the requisite local knowledge. 
The surveyor ordinarily styles himself a civil engineer, and when he 
is without knowledge of the qualities of materials or of engineering 
construction, or even of mathematical science, as is frequently the 
case, he becomes a more troublesome maverick, than does the carpen- 
ter who poses as an architect, because he pretends to be that which 





3 Response by M. D. Burke, President Cincinnati Engineers Club, to the Senti- 
ment, ** The Architect and the Engineer,”’ at the dinner given by the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, on its 26th Anniversary at the 
University Club, Feb. 14, 1896. 
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were the peers of all who preceded them in the art of building, and 
that they were men, who, like true artists, combined utility and beauty 
of design with strength and endurance. 


he is not, assumes responsibilities for which he is unqualified and | 
brings odium upon an honorable vocation. Those who employ him 
suffer for his incompetency, and never become wise enough to know 
an engineer when they see him. 


The diagram having been furnished, the architect and the surveyor DATA RELATING TO WATER. 
or engineer are wont to part company. When it has been made by URE wat eT ie fe Aactioae dl t oxy 
a surveyor, thisis wise. If it had been made by a civil engineer, and h ne Lee a en Seo eR ere an tee ere neen 
the building is to be one of much magnitude, it may be unwise. In C ae ee by one creo my ae sete q rue 
viewing anything we see that feature which our study and training ea a eS ler Oreste i aba ors ay ee Mg 


brings most prominently to our minds. If it be a landscape, the | '8 practically incompressible. Water freezes at 52° Fahr. and boils 
botanist will see its flora, the farmer its soil, the geologist a valley of | 8 212 Fabr. At its maximum density — 39.1° Fahr. — it is the 
erosion, or the age of its rock formation, the architect its buildings, standard for specific gravities, and 1 cubic centimetre weighs 1 
the engineer its topographical features and means of accessibility. , 8™@mme. 

If it be a building or the drawing of a structure, the architect will 
place it in its proper order of architecture, speak of its sky-lines and 
its symmetry, while the engineer will regard the correctness of its 
proportions, mainly in the light of its stability. The moments of the 
engineer are not moments of leisure, his unit strains are not musical, | 1 cubic foot............. 
but he has the true scientific method so long as he takes nothing for 
granted, other than that which observation has shown to be truth, 


231 cubic inches. 

0.13369 cubic foot. 

8.3311 pounds — distilled water. 
8.34 pounds — in ordinary practice. 


62.425 pounds at 39.1° Fabr., maximum density. 
62.418 pounds at 32° Fabr., freezing eeabe 

62.355 pounds at 62° Fahr., standard temperature. 
59.64 pounds at 212° Fahr., boiling point. 

57.5 pounds at ice. 

7.485 United States gallons. 


1 United States gallon.. = 





[| 


Se ee a eee 


1 cubic foot. ... 





and by mathematical reasoning he can demonstrate that his struct- | 1 pound............+.+-. = 27.7 cubic inches. 
ure will carry given loads and resist given stresses. No college  } cubic inch....... coerce RpEle Boma. 
diploma gives him title, and no statute gives him standing, but by his | A column of water 1 inch square and 2.31 feet high weighs 1 
works ye shall know him. | pound. 

In the erection of the modern building, his analytical methods, his A column of water 1 inch square and 1 foot high weighs 0.433 
knowledge of machine tools and their application in shop practice, | pound. 
will give you the proper skeleton, correctly articulated, and you can A column of water 33.947 feet high equals the pressure of the 
clothe it with the ruddy flesh of symmetrical beauty, and drape it | atmosphere at the sea-level. 
with the lines of architectural and artistic finish. It is this composite One pound per square inch equals a column of water 2.31 feet in 
structure, or the picture of it, which the people desire to see. If, | height. 
you, gentlemen, would put a little more engineering into your archi- | 0.433 pound per square inch equals a column of water 1 foot in 
tecture, you could frequently add to the stability and endurance of | height. 
your structures without increasing their cost, and if the engineer Water is an almost universal solvent; consequently pure water 


would come to you with the bare-bone work of his roof and bridge | does not occur in nature. Sea water contains nearly every known 

trusses, you would clothe them with lines of beauty, such that all the | substance in solution. 

world would call you blessed. Fhe latent heat of water is 79 thermal units. When water freezes, 
There is here a broad field for mutual labor and mutual benefit. | it gives off its latent heat. The latent heat of steam is 536 thermal 

To work it profitably, the architect must admit that he is not an | units. When steam condenses into water, it gives off its latent 

engineer, and must not be content with the aid of a mere computer; heat. — Catalogue of the Holly Manufacturing Company. 

and the engineer must acknowledge that he is not an architect, and 





that utility and stability are not the only elements to be regarded in Doubling the diameter of a pipe increases its capacity four times. 
designing his structures. He must not be content with the work of a | Friction of liquids in pipes increases as the square of the velocity. 
mere draughtsman, who will endeavor to fasten a few tawdry rosettes, The mean pressure of the atmosphere is usually estimated at 14.7 


or patches of galvanized iron upon a gaunt framework, and call such | pounds per square inch, so that with a perfect vacuum it will sus- 
things ornament. It is the joint production of the master-builders, | tain a column of mercury 29.9 inches, or a column of water 33.9 feet 
which the analytical methods of the engineer has made like the dea- | high. 

con’s one hoss shay,” of equal strength in all its parts, and which To find the pressure in pounds per square inch of a column of 
the artistic taste of the architect has made of symmetrical design, | water: Multiply the height of the column in feet by .434. Approxi- 
and clothed in lines of beauty, that will meet the demand in the | mately, we say that every foot elevation is equal to }$ pound 
modern building. And this will stand for ages, silently setting forth | pressure per square inch; this allows for ordinary friction. 











that, in America, the architect and the engineer in “ the age of steel,” | To find the diameter of a pump cylinder to move a given quantity 
BAROMETRIC PRESSURES AT DIFFERENT ALTITUDES. — WITH EQUIVALENT HEAD OF WATER AND THE VERTICAL SUCTION LIFT 
OF PUMPS. 
: : ‘ | Equiv. Head Practical Suction ‘ 
Altitude. Barometric Pressure. of Water: Lift of Pumps. Altitude. 

Sa 1G Vel actin mcg dans was on ears os 14.70 lbs. per sq. in. 33.95 ft. 25 ft. Sea-level....... eceete nas baseataunl 
} miles (1,820 ft.) above Wenlovel. 14.02 «© % 6 6 32.38 « 24 6 4 mile (1,320 ft.) above sea-level. 
} “ (2,640ft.) “ 13.338 «© & & & 30.79 « 23 « } « (2640ft.) 66 
4 46 (8,960 ft.) 66 6 12.66 6 “ 6c 6c 99.24 66 91 6c } 66 (3,960 ft.) ry} ‘6 
1 “ (5,280ft.) « « 12.02 (88 - “46-86: <8 27.76 * 20 1 # (5,280 ft.) “ 
14“ (6,600ft.) a 11.42 «© «6 26.38 « 19 « 14“ (6,600ft.) « «“ 
1g «© (7,920ft.) « “ 10.88 “ « & 4 25.13 18 « 1s“ = (7,920 ft.) « «“ 

2 “ (10,560ft.) “ és 9:88) th th te 22.82 “ 17 « 2 “ (10,560ft.) « & 


WEIGHT AND CAPACITY OF DIFFERENT 8TANDARD GALLONS OF WATER. 


Cubic Inches in a Gallon. | Weight of a Gallon in Pounds. | Gallons in a Cubic Foot. | Weight of a Cubic Foot of 











Imperial or English. 277.274 10.00 6.282102 > ete Standard, 
United States...... 231. 8.33111 7.480519 s. Avoirdupois. 
RISE NEES Cr a Me a ee ee 


A “miner’s inch ” of water is approximately equal to a supply of 12 United States gallons per minute. 


APPROXIMATE QUANTITIES OF WATER DELIVERED PER HOUR BY SINGLE-ACTING PUMPS. 


From 2-inch to 6-inch diameter by 4-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch and 12-inch length of stroke respectively, and worked at 30 strokes per minute, 


Diameter Working Barrel or Cylinder, Inches. 2 23 24 8 | 84 | 4 44 | 5 6 ! 7 8 
eee es ke al a a ce ae eS ee 
Gallons delivered by pumps with 4-inch stroke. . 70 90 | 120 | 160 | 220 | 280 360 450 650 : 885 | 1,155 
&“ 6 wc “e 6 # Oe: aes 105 135 180 240 330 420 540 675 975 1,326 1,721 
“6 “s “6b co 8g & ne 140 180 240 320 440 560 720 9,000 1,300 1,770 2,310 
“6 6 66 e es) “10% OO sg 175 225 300 400 550 700 900 1,125 1,625 2,212 2,887 
&s 6 “6 a0. 1 De -88 6 ee 210 270 360 480 660 , 840 1,080 1,350 1,950 | 2,652 3,442 








—_———— -— - 


If pump be worked at 40 strokes per minute, the quantity delivered will be, of course, one-third more than named above; if at 20 
strokes only, one-third less water will be delivered, and so on. 

Double-barrel pumps, having two cylinders each of above diameters, or double-acting pumps, will deliver twice the quantities named 
above. 


mo 
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of water per minute (100 feet of piston being the standard speed) : 
Divide the number of gallons by 4, then extract the square root, and 
the product will be the diameter in inches of the pump cylinder. 

To find quantity of water elevated in one minute running at 100 
feet of piston speed per minute: Square the diameter of the water- 
cylinder in inches and multiply by 4. Example: Capacity of a 5- 
inch cylinder is desired. ‘The square of the diameter (5 inches) is 
25, which multiplied by 4 gives 100, the number of gallons per 
minutes (approximately). 

To find the capacity of a cylinder in gallons: Multiplying the area 
in inches by the length of stroke in inches will give the total number 
of cubic inches; divide this amount by 231 (which is the cubical 
contents of a United States gallon in inches) and the product is the 
capacity in gallons. 

he capacity per minute will be determined by multiplying this 
product by number of strokes cylinder is working per minute. 

To find the horse-power necessary to elevate water to a given 
height : Multiply the number of gallons per minute by 8.35 (weight 
of one gallon), and this result by total number of feet water is raised 
(that is, from surface of the water to the highest point to which the 
water is raised), and you have the power in foot-pounds. Divide 
by 33,000 and you have the horse-power. One horse-power is equal 
to about five men. To the theoretical power a liberal allowance for 
friction, etc., always wants to be added. — Catalogue of the Goulds 
Manufacturing Company. 





SKETCH—-CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


J HE first of the regular weekly Club Nights which the Club has 
[ inaugurated, occurred on Wednesday evening. March 13. 
There was an exhibition of sketches by Club members, 
including some recent composition by Mr. Henry P. Kirby and 
water-colors by Mr. Hughson Hawley. The Century Company 
loaned the original drawings for the Napoleon posters, including a 
caricature by “ M. Grassy.” 
= Music was furnished by Club members and their guests, free 
cigars had been supplied by an enterprising material-man and a 
steady demand was made upon the House Committee for other 
refreshments. The occasion was voted a social and artistic success 


and the popularity of the Club Night in future was felt to be assured. 
. Evans, Recording Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


GOTHIC CORRIDOR: UNION PASSENGER STATION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MR. THEODORE C. LINK, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| [Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.] 


THE UNION PASSENGER 8TATION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. THEODORE 
C. LINK, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A FULL description of this building was published in our issue for 
October 13, 1894. The total cost of station, train-sheds, etc., has 
exceeded $7,000,000. 


J ses AND DETAILS OF THE WAITING-ROOM AND STAIRCASE OF 


THE SAME. 


DESIGN FOR THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, JAMAICA, N. Y. 
MESSRS. CRAM, WENTWORTH & GOODHUE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


THE design represented by this plate was not successful in gaining 
the approbation of the jurors in the competition in which it was 
submitted. 


Jaen FOR MR. T. C. PATRICK, IRWIN, PA. MESSRS. BARTBERGER 


& EAST, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


EAST APPROACH: UNION PASSENGER STATION, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MR. THEODORE C. LINK, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


PRIVATE DINING—-ROOM IN THE SAME. 
{(Gelatine Print.] 


SOUTH END OF MAIN WAITING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] 


NORTH END OF MAIN WAITING—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
{Gelatine Print.] 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE GRILL-ROOM. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 13, 1895, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — In several, if not most, of the Club plans published, I 
note the term “grill-room.” I would be thankful to you for an ex- 
planation of its meaning, as I must confess I do not know it. 

Yours, ete., F. 

[THE grill-room is an adjunct of the modern restaurant in this country, 
adopted from the English inn and London chop-house: it is merely an eat- 
ing-room, with open tires whereat the cooks broil, or grill, steaks, chops, 
etc., so that the consumer may not only pick out the particular viand he 
wishes to eat, but oversee its cooking and have it served without loss of 
heat. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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BaLtimoreE, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays in March. 


Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Line Engravings, Mezzo- 
tints, and Etchings by Rembrandt at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Eighth Annual Exhibition of Boston Society of Water-color Painters : 
at Williams & Everett’s Gallery, 190 Boylston St., March 14 to 28. 

Loan Collection of Portraits of Women: at Copley Hall, 194 Claren- 
don St., March 12 to 30. 

Pictures by Edmund H. Garrett: at Shreve, Crump & Low’s, Corner 
of Tremont and West Sts., March 15 to April 6. 

nen of Japanese Prints: at the St. Botolph Club, March 18 
to dU. 

Water-colors of the English Homes of the Pilgrims, by Harold B. 
Warren, also, Etchings by C. J. Watson and Frank Short: at Walter 
Kimball & Co.’s, 9 Park St. 

Exhibition of the Dutch Water-color Society: at J. Eastman Chase’s 
. a Place. ; 

thibition of Oil-paintings by J. J. Enneking, D. Jerome Elwell, 7’. 
M. Wendel, J. Il. Hatfield, Joseph De Camp and others: at Wm. 
Hatch & Co.’s Gallery, 209 Tremont St., March 25 to April 6. 


Burraro, N. Y.—Second Annual Architectural Exhibition of Buffalo 
Chapter, A. I. A. and Exhibition of Buffalo Society of Artists: at the 
Art Gallery, March 18 to 30. 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Pictures by George Inness and Claude Monet: also 
Exhibition of Bookbindings: at the Art Institute, February 26 fo 
March 24. 

Seventh Annual Black and White Exhibition of the Chicago Soci 
Artists: 274 Michigan Ave., opened March ie eat ene) 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan M 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. . peel 
-Paintings by Edouard Manet, also, Works by William A. Coffin: at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 Fifth Ave., March 11 to 30. 
Theobald Chartran’s Portrait of Madame Calvé as ‘‘Carmen”’: at 
Knoedler’s Gallery, 170 Fifth Ave. ; 
SMES IT? eign at Knoedler’s Gallery, March 21 to 30. 
aintings by Leonard Ochtman: at the Avery Galleries, 3 i 
Ave., March 18 to April 1. : le 
Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: 
oe April 1. . at 
ictures and Sketches by Anton Mauve: at the Macbeth Gallery. 2: 
Fifth Ave., March 15 to 30. Sera eaee 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists: at 
eu Oene. 215 West 57th St., March 25 to April 27. 
oan Exhibition of Specimens of Religious Art: at the Tiffany G 
a Sone Ave., March 25 to April 6. a 
jecond Annual Exhibition of. Society of Amateur Photograph 
New York: at 111 West 58th St., closes March 27. ee 


Engraved Portraits of Women Writers: at the Grolier Club, closes” 
March 23. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water-colors and 
Pastels: at the Art Club, March 18 to April 14. 
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Dutch and Flemish Old Masters, Water-colors of Egypt by Wilfrid 
Ball, Etchings and Mezzotints by Frank Short and Charles J, Watson: 
at Robert M. Lindsay’s Galleries, 1028 Walnut St., until April 15. 


ProvipENCcE, R. I. — Loan Exhibition of Paintings: at the R. I. School 
of Design. 
Water-colors by S. R. Burleigh: at the Art Club. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.— Works of St. Louis Artists of the last fifty years: at 
the Art-Union ‘‘ Palette,’ 1820 Chouteau Ave., March 12 to 25. 





Tut Youtnrunt PERFORMANCE OF CHRISTOPHER WREN.— Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, says an article in Current Literature for February, was a 
prodigy in youth, as in maturity. QOughtred, the first mathematician 
of his day, declares in the preface to his great book that an ‘‘ Ingenious 
boy, Gentleman Commoner at Wadham,” had enlarged the sciences of 
astronomy, gnomonics, statics and mechanics by most brilliant dis- 


” 


coveries, ‘‘preclaris inrentis,” ‘This was Wren at the age of fifteen; a 
year before that he had taken out a patent for an instrument to write 
with two pens at the same time; in the same year he was appointed 
Demonstrating Assistant on Anatomy at Surgeons’ Hall. Wren lived 
to justify his early promise; but Dugald Stewart tells us of a boy who, 
as he hoped, ‘‘ would rival the fame of Sir Isaac Newton.”? This was 
the son of Couut Pusgstall. “I cannot help considering him,’’ wrote 
the Scotch professor, ‘‘as the most extraordinary prodigy of intellectual 
endowment that has ever fallen under my knowledge.” This is a great 
saying, indeed, from Dugald Stewart, who was not given to enthusiasm 
nor to careless expression. Unfortunately, we have no detailed infor- 
mation about the youth’s acquirements in later years; he died at nine- 
teen, of general decay apparently. But Mr. Lemaistre met him in his 
travels, and published an account in 1806—the boy being then five 
years old: ‘‘ He sits on a carpet, surrounded by his books, and when 
the gravest and most acute remarks fall from the lips of his little 
person, a spirit seems to speak rather than a child, and the fine expres- 
sion which sparkles on his countenance tends to strengthen the idea.”’ 
Among other tests, Mr. Lamaistre asked him to make a map of the 
Venetian Empire, which he did with accuracy. Those competent to 
judge the fact will readily believe that the child of five years who per- 
formed it was an animated miracle. The French armies barred nearly 
every road in Europe to an English traveller at that date. Mr. Le- 
maistre asked how he could get home without touching Hanoverian, 
French or Dutch Territory; the child ‘‘ instantly traced on the globe 
the single road remaining open.’”’ It is well for this gentleman’s credit 
that Dugald Stewart’s evidence, long afterwards, makes the story 
possible. 





Tne Cummes or St. Micnacr’s, Crarcesros, S. C.— The chimes 
of St. Michael’s Church, in Charleston, 8. C., have a peculiar history. 
The bells are nine in number, and of unusual purity and sweetness of 
tone. They were cast in England when St. Michael's was built, about 
130 years ago. When the War of the Revolution came the bells were 
sent to England for safe-keeping. After the treaty of peace had been 
consummated, negotiations were opened in London forthe return of the 
bells by the first American Minister to Great Britain. He succeeded, 
and the bells were sent to Charleston, and upon their arrival were re- 
ceived with triumphant ovations and escorted by a large procession to 
the church, in the belfry of which they were replaced. During the late 
vivil war the citizens of Charleston were desirous of protecting the bells 
from danger, and as the steeple of St. Michacl’s was made the target 
for the cannon of the besiegers the bells were taken down and sent to 
Columbia for safe-keeping. When Sherman’s army took Columbia the 
sheds in the yard of the State:house, in which the bells had been placed 
and which also contained the marble friezes and other sculptures 
intended for the decoration of the Capitol, were broken in and the 
sculptures and bells were smashed into fragments, and the sheds were 
then set on fire. At the conclusion of the war the pieces of the bells 
were carefully gathered together, boxed and shipped to a commercial 
house in Liverpool, together with extracts from the records of St. 
Michael's, showing where the bells were cast and the proportions of the 
metals forming their component parts. Upon inquiry it was found 
that there was stillin existence in England the firm of bell-founders, 
unchanged in name, and consisting of the descendants of the propric- 
tors at the time the bells were made. The records of this firm con- 
tained descriptions of the bells, and the proportions there given were 
found to correspond with those furnished from Charleston. The bells 
were made anew, therefore, of the same metal, and for the fifth time 
they were carried across the Atlantic and arrived safely at Charleston. 
Their return was made the occasion of great rejoicing in the city. — 
Charleston Newspaper. 





Aw ‘OniginaL Portrait” Tate.—I believe it was our pleasant 
friend, Mr. Dixey, the comedian, who once remarked on the funny 
things one sees when one hasn’t got a gun. About ten years ago, an 
artist friend of mine, who was grogging and nicotining the small hours 
away in the office of a paper I then edited, fell into a discussion with 
me upon the power of memory. As an illustration of the extent to 
which it could be practically developed, he, with pen and ink, on the 
paper which bore my office heading, sketched half a dozen admirable 
portraits of celebrities, merely from his recollection of originals from 
life which he had seen. Not one was an actual copy. Each was a 
composite as it might be, but all were striking likenesses. One of them 
was a head of George Washington in uniform. I left the sketches on 
my desk when we locked up and went off to eat a daybreak supper of 
broiled lobster. When I returned to the office, the small boy who set 
things to rights there, including myself not seldom, and who was a pro- 


nounced stamp fiend, autograph fiend and very clever sketcher, asked 
me if he could borrow these sketches ‘‘so’s to learn something from 
‘em, boss.”” I told him he could have them, and he carried them away. 
A few weeks later, he asktd me if I had any objection to his selling the 
sketch of Washington. He had been offered $2 for it by a bookseller 
with whom the paper did business and to whom he was often sent on 
errands. I told him to sell it and buy himself some stamps with the 
proceeds. Last week, a subscriber to this paper wrote to me that he 
wished my opinion of an original pen-sketch from life of George Wash- 
ington, made by Peale, which he had purchased for $40 from the agent 
of a New York bookseller. He sent me this prize by express, and 
when I looked at it I almost fell out of my armchair. It was the old 
mnemonic sketch which I had given to my little office-devil — who is, 
I am happy to say, quite a big and booming young man now — ten 
years ago. It had been given a bath of coffee-grounds, and pasted 
down on a cardboard mount, evidently a cover of an old book. I soaked 
it off, and on the back was my office imprint and also my name in ty pe. 
The dealer who had doctored the sketch had not even taken the trouble 
to scrape them off. I sent the documents in the case back to my sub- 
scriber, and am curiously awaiting to ascertain whether he has the 
moral courage to acknowledge publicly that he has been swindled, and 
to force the swindler to disgorge. — The Collector. 





A LEGEND aBouT Damascus Sworps. — A manuscript, lately discov- 
ered, gives in detail the method employed in making the famous Damas- 
cus blades. The manner of tempering is something almost too horrible 
to relate. ‘“ Let the high dignitary furnish an Ethiope of fair frame,” the 
description runs, ‘‘ and let him be bound down, shoulders upward, upon 
the block of the god, Bal-hal, his arms fastened underneath with 
thongs, a strap of goatskin over his back and wound twice around the 
block, his feet close together, lashed to a dowel of wood, and his head 
and neck projecting over and beyond the block. Then let the master- 
workman, having cold-hammered the blade to a smooth and thin edge, 
thrust it into the fire of cedar-wood coals, in and out, the while reciting 
the prayer to the god Bal-hal, until the steel be of the color of the red 
of the rising sun when he comes up over the desert toward the east, and 
then, with a quick motion, pass the same from the heel thereof to the 
point six times through the most fleshy portion of the slave’s back and 
thighs, when it shall have become the color of the purple of the king. 
Then, if with one swing and one stroke of the right arm of the master- 
workman, it severs the head of the slave from his body, and display 
not a nick nor crack along the edge, and the blade may be bent round 
about the body of a man and break not, it shall be accepted as a perfect 
weapon, sacred to the service of the god Bal-hal, and the owner 
thereof may thrust it into a scabbard of ass’s skin, brazen with brass, 
and hung to a girdle of camel’s wool dyed in the royal purple.’’ — 
Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 





THE GENERAL SCHEME FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1900 SETTLED. — The 
commissary- general of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 has just settled 
the general plan of that great international show in accord with the 
projects which obtained awards at the recent competition. The prin- 
cipal points of the prograinme are as follows: The suppression of the 
Palais de |l’Industrie in the Champs Elysces and the creation of a 
yreat road connecting the Champs Elysces with the Place des Invali- 
des, with a monumental bridge over the Seine. ‘The Palais de I’In- 
dustrie is to be replaced by a new edifice. The principal entrance to 
the exhibition will be on the Place de la Concorde. All that concerns 
decorative art and that has a distinctly French character will be grouped 
along the Cours la Reine and on the Esplanade des Infalides. The 
Electricity Palace will be close to the principal entrance. ‘The banks of 
the Seine will be made as decorative as possible. The Champ de Mars, 
where the Eiffel ‘Tower will be preserved, will be occupied by exhibi- 
tions which require great space, such as agricultural machinery. The 
Machinery Gallery, of the 1889 exhibition, will be allowed to stand. It 
will be decorated with a huge dome, and will be occupied again by 
machinery. ‘The fine arts and liberal arts palaces will be suppressed. 
The Champ de Mars will be levelled, and will rise in an inclined plane 
from the Scine to the Machinery Gallery. The Colonial exhibition will 
be at the Trocadéro. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 





DrEcoMPosiITION OF GLASS BY WATER. — From a long series of experi- 
ments of his own on these subjects, and from the work of others, the 
author draws the following conclusions : 

1. The weathering of glass is caused by the decomposing action of 
the atmospheric moisture. ‘The carbonic anhydride of the air does not 
act directly on the glass, but only on the alkaline products of the aque- 
vus decomposition. 

2. Dry carbonic anhydride is without action on dry glass. 

3. There is no proof that water can be retained by glass, except when 
it enters into chemical combination therewith. 

4. The weathering of glasa and the decomposition of glass by water 
are similar processes, and are both preceded by the taking up of 
water into the glass molecule. 

do. The surface changes caused by weathering are comparatively 
slight with good glass. 

§. The action of water on weathered glass is only temporarily more 
rapid than it is on new glass. 

7. Glasses (lime glasses) are more hygroscopic and weather more 
easily, the more easily they are attacked by water. 

8. Even after long action of water, glass is still capable of becoming 
weathered.— Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 





GARIBALDI MONUMENT 1N RoMe. — The cornerstone of the Garibaldi 
monument was laid March 18, in the presence of the Ministers, Gari- 
baldi’s sons, and the municipal authorities. The monument is intended 
to commemorate the defence of Rome, in 1849. It will be completed 


‘and unveiled with great pomp in September, on the twenty-fifth anni- 


versary of the reunion of Rome with Italy. — Exchange. 


8.3. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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S we hold fairly strong convictions on the subject, we may 
Hi as well say frankly that we regret extremely the appoint- 
ment as Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of Mr. W. M. Aiken, of Cincinnati, although we have a 
warm personal regard for that gentleman, and by saying this do 
not at all mean to intimate that he is not a good man for the 
place. The list of applicants for the office was larger than 
usual, owing to the way active building has been interrupted 
by the hard times, and it is not surprising that some able men 
were found ready to take the berth in spite of the beggarly 
salary and the inevitable failure that must be the lot of the 
man who undertakes the work. ‘The boasted reorganization of 
the office means practically nothing and makes the post no 
more desirable than it was formerly, and we regret to find 
the men who have been laboring to bring about a real and 
efficient reorganization of the office stultifying their efforts by 
expressing even a qualified approval of the selection. For our 
own part, a more undesirable choice would have pleased us 
more, as it would have been more in keeping with the real 
deserts of a country which allows itself to be disgraced by main- 
taining its present system of public building. ‘There has been 
but one incumbent of the office who understood the possibilities 
and discharged his duties—all of them — understandingly. 
If Mr. Aiken can content himself with doing what James G. 
Hill did, he will win as much reputation for himself as the con- 
ditions allow. Mr. Hill’s buildings were simple, straightfor- 
ward, mercantile buildings, wherein the public business might 
be conducted: they were not architecturally pretentious, no one 
would buy photographs of them as works of art, but almost all 
of them had a certain sturdy common sense about them; they 
showed that the design had been studied and sometimes sug- 
gested that, under happier conditions, architecturally better work 
might have been done ; at any rate there are no “aberrations ” 
amongst them. Mr. Potter tried to do one part of his work 
well and succeeded in doing as much as he undertook. Mr. 
Hill tried to do all parts of his work as well as the conditions 
permitted and succeeded in turning out business-like buildings 
in a business-like way, which ought to be all that any one 
could expect of an overburdened official who cannot be. pro- 
cured from the ranks of the best designers in the country. All 
of Mr. Hill’s successors took office with the intention of 
‘impressing their personality ” on the work they turned out, 
and no one will be found to doubt that any one of them failed 
to achieve an unqualified success in this stamping business. If 


Mr. Aiken entertains an esteem for his “ personality ” similar 
to that held by his predecessors, we can foretell for him, for his 
work and for his fame the same unhappy fate that has been 
theirs. - By doing simple work well and thoroughly, he will do 
all that can reasonably be expected of him, while by producing 
architectural extravagauzas for the delight of the dominant 
political party, he will only delay that complete reformation 
which, until his appointment, seemed to be in sight. 


HE New York politicians have been startled this week by 
an appointment which they say is ‘as bad as Colonel 
Waring’s,” and we feel that Mr. Stevenson Constable 

could hardly assume the office of Superintendent of Buildings, 
from which Mr. Brady has been removed, with any better en- 
dorsement than this. Mr. Constable, who has practised archi- 
tecture in New York for several years in partnership with his 
brother, although only of middle age, has had charge of a rather 
unusual amount of expensive work of an engineering nature, 
and is for this reason better qualified for the place than such 
architects as have controlled work of merely the usual miscel- 
laneous character, and better than most builders, who as a rule 
lack the scientific training of the engineer. New York archi- 
tects may, for a while, feel assured that the plans they seek to 
file will be considered understandingly and not by rule o’ thumb. 
Mr. Constable is a member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and of the Engineering Club of Philadelphia and had no 
suspicion that office would come seeking him. 


E have an interesting letter from a representative of one 

of the great English Portland cement manufacturers, 

saying that there has been, lately, a change in the 
methods of cement manufacturers, both English and German, 
to meet the requirements of American consumers. According 
to his observation, New England demands a quick-setting 
cement, while New York and the West wish for a slow-setting 
one. English cements have usually been quicker-setting than 
the German, and the New England trade has, for this reason 
been mainly with London. Now, as he says, the German 
manufacturers, to increase their New. England trade, have 
made their cements for this market quicker-setting, while his 
own principals, in England, keep their old standard for New 
England, but make a slower cement for New York and the 
West. He adds that, although the German cements have 
hitherto been more finely ground than the English, about 
ninety per cent passing through a sieve with ten thousand 
meshes to the inch, and all through one with twenty-five 
hundred meshes to the inch, his principals now grind still 
finer than the German, passing all through the twenty-five- 
hundred-mesh sieve, and from ninety-two to ninety-five per 
cent through the ten-thousand-mesh one, making the clinker a 
little slower-setting, to counteract the effect of the finer grinding, 
which in itself hastens the setting of the cement. 





HILE we have no criticism to make in regard to our 
W correspondent’s statements, and have been pleased to 

learn from other sources that the English cement-muanu- 
facturers had recently made efforts to improve their processes, 
we think that the notion that New England cement-work is 
done by preference with quick-setting cement is erroneous. 
No doubt, the small tile-layers and bricklayers of New Eng- 
land, who, in the aggregate, probably consume a good deal of 
cement, demand a quick-setting sort, rapidity of setting, next 
to cheapness, being, in their eyes, the most desirable quality 
that a cement can have; but for all important work in New 
England, so far as we know, the cement is ordered either from 
New York, or, by the cargo, directly from the foreign manu- 
facturers; and the architects and engineers who direct such 
work are quite as little in favor of quick-setting brands as their 
brethren elsewhere. On the contrary, being accustomed to 
see, and condemn, small work executed with the cheap and 
quick-setting cements, they look out for rapidity of setting as 
carrying with it a presumption of inferior quality. The 
superior fineness of grinding of the new English cement, 
which, as our correspondent says, is now ground “finer than 
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anything ever attempted by the Germans,” may be advantage- 
ous, but we should prefer to wait for tests before making up 
our mind on that point. It is undoubtedly a merit in cement to 
have it all go through a twenty-five-hundred-mesh sieve, instead 
of leaving a mass of useless, coarse residue, but experiments 
have not, so far as we know, shown the superior quality of 
cement ground to excessive fineness, and the inconveniences 
of working with an impalpable dust are serious. To our mind, 
uniformity of grinding is much more desirable than extreme 
fineness, and tests for this will certainly be applied by Ameri- 
can architects and engineers before they will unqualifiedly 
approve a new process of manufacture. 


the Scientific American an interesting study of the awn- 

ings which, in some way or another, are known to have 
been stretched over the Roman amphitheatres, to protect the 
spectators from the sun and rain. ‘The common idea is that 
the awnings covered the whole extent of such buildings, for 
instance, as the Colosseum, which occupies an area of about 
five acres and a half; and the corbels, which still exist around 
the upper portion of the exterior walls, and could hardly have 
been used for anything else but to support poles for some such 
purpose, give color to such an opinion, which is confirmed by 
the recorded accounts of the awninys of silk, and of blue 
woollen cloth, embroidered with stars, which were provided by 
certain’ Emperors. ‘The immense engineering difficulties in 
the way of supporting a sheet of silk or woollen fabric large 
enough to cover the whole area of the building have not 
escaped the notice of practical scholars, and, as a certain 
passage in a Latin author speaks of the shifting of the awning, 
so as to shade the Emperor’s box, it has been inferred that the 
sheet of cloth may have been an affair of comparatively small 
size, but capable of being shifted to different positions, so as to 
cast a shadow where wanted. The trouble with this explana- 
tion is that it fails to account for the people outside the path 
of the shadow, who would certainly have had something to say 
when they found themselves exposed to the burning sun for 
some one else’s benefit; and Mr. Blake points out that the 
explanation of the awnings given by Middleton, in his ‘Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome,” is much more reasonable. ‘The 
author of this book believes that the awnings simply sloped 
down from the poles at the top of the walls, over the seats, to 
the wall enclosing the arena, which was itself entirely un- 
covered. ‘The ropes carrying the awuings were stretched from 
the upper poles to another row around the arena wall, the 
corbels for which still remain in place, below the level of 
the arena, and were undoubtedly supported at intervals, be- 
tween the terminal supports, by poles set among the seats; 
but, as evefy vestige of the marble seats has been carried 
away, there is now no trace of such intermediate poles. Mr. 
Blake, in commenting on this explanation, says that he once 
noticed, among the fragments of plastering covered with rude 
sketches, brought from Pompeii, which are collected in the 
museum at Naples, a drawing evidently intended to represent 
several rows of seats in an amphitheatre, in which was dis- 
tinctly shown an awning, sloping, not in a plane parallel with 
the profile of the seats, but with the lower edge raised, 
evidently in order to give spectators in the upper rows a better 
view of the arena. Mr. Blake observes that if such an 
arrangement were carried out with an awning extending in a 
single line from the upper part of the amphitheatre to the 
arena, the lower edge would have to be so much more raised 
that it would give very little shade to the occupants of the 
seats under it; and, as it is known that each of the four lower 
tiers of seats was separated by a high wall from the tier im- 
mediately above, he suggests that the awnings may probably 
have been successively raised to correspond with the tiers of 
seats. By this arrangement, the spectators in each tier would 
look over the top of the awning which shaded the people in 
the tier immediately below them; and while all the people 
in the amphitheatre would have a view of the arena, the awn- 
ings over the lower tiers, which were reserved for people of 
the highest rank, could be brought down low enough to give 
an effective shade. ‘To carry out this arrangement would 
require just the sort of vertical separation between the differ- 
ent tiers which actually exists, and it is so characteristic of the 
Romans, who never left anything to chance, to consider such 
practical details in their plans, that it seems altogether proba- 
ble that Mr. Blake is right in his conjectures. 


MM: HENRY T. BLAKE, of New Haven, contributes to 


NEW electric battery, of a very interesting sort, has been 
Hi devised by Dr. Borchers, of Driesburg, in Germany, its 

chemical peculiarity being that the current is generated, 
not by the solution of a metal, but by the conversion of hydro- 
carbons and carbonic oxide into carbonic acid. As this is 
practically the same reaction that takes place in burning coal, 
the useful energy derived from the oxidation of a given weight 
of carbon in the battery can be directly compared with the 
effect of burning coal, or coal gas, to drive a steam-engine, or 
in a gas-engine. It is well known that a steam-engine utilizes 
about twelve per cent, under the most favorable circumstances, 
of the theoretical energy produced by the oxidation, in the 
boiler furnaces, of the coal used to drive it; and a good gas- 
engine utilizes about twenty per cent; while the Borchers 
battery is said to have delivered, at times, in available form, 
thirty-eight per cent of the energy liberated by the consumption 
of carbon in it, and at no time to have delivered less than 
twenty-six per cent. It would be curious if the oxidation of 
carbon in the wet way, in a battery, should give more than 
three times as much power, per pound of coal consumed, as 
burning it in a boiler furnace ; but this is just what is claimed 
for the new battery, and it is obvious that if the claim is sus- 
tained, it will not be long before steam-boilers are abandoned, 
and power derived entirely from batteries, and distributed 
through wires and electric-motors to persons desiring to use it. 


new battery is founded on the well-known fact that a 

solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid absorbs 
carbonic oxide, forming with it a definite compound. At the 
same time, it absorbs oxygen from the air, and this oxygen 
attacks the carbonic oxide previously dissolved, converting it 
into carbonic acid, which bubbles away. Meanwhile, some 
rather complex reactions go on, which end by the regeneration 
of the cuprous chloride in its original state, ready to take up a 
fresh dose of carbonic oxide. Various hydro-carbons may be 
used, mixed with the carbonic acid, and are absorbed and con- 
sumed in the same way. ‘The reactions thus follow a circular 
course, nothing, in the end, being consumed but the carbonic 
oxide or hydro-carbons, but the chemical energy generated by 
this conversion is very considerable. Dr. Borchers arranged a 
simply battery, consisting of a glass cell, divided into three 
compartments by glass partitions, extending nearly, but not 
quite, to the bottom of the cell. Two bells, or closed tubes, of 
copper, inverted and plunged into the liquid contained in the 
outer compartments, formed the anodes, while the cathode con- 
sisted of a similar bell, of carbon, dipping into the liquid of 
the middle compartment. This liquid, the electrolyte, consisted 
of a solution of cuprous chloride in water slightly acidified 
with a hydrochloric acid. ‘Through tubes connected with the 
upper part of the copper cylinders the carbon gases were 
brought in contact with the liquid, while the hollow of the 
carbon cylinder was filled with air by blowing through a tube, 
dipping below the lower edge of the cylinder, and turned up 
under it. Escape for the carbonic acid generated by the 
reaction was provided by means of pipes set in the corner of 
the cell, beside the copper cylinders. ‘The first experiments 
were made with impure carbonic oxide, containing a cun-ider- 
able proportion of carbonic acid. This gave a current of half 
an ampere. Ordinary coal-gas, containing seven per cent of 
carbonic oxide, was then substituted, and the surface for 
absorbing and converting it increased by filling the exterior 
compartments with copper turnings. When this was done, 
the current, with a low resistance, rose to sixty-four one- 
hundredths of an ampére. By increasing the external resist- 
ance, the current was made constant, with a maximum potential 
of one-half a volt. As the theoretical electro-motive force 
corresponding to the oxidation of carbonic oxide into carbonic 
acid is one and forty-seven hundredths volts, the actual effi- 
ciency was thus about thirty-eight per cent of the theoretical. 
As the surface available for absorbing and delivering the gases 
is of great importance, It is now proposed to make these 
batteries for commercial use by giving the anodes the form of 
a V, filled with copper turnings and chips, and making the 
cathodes of perforated earthenware, filled with fragments of 
coke and gas-carbon. All this would be easily arranged, and 
those of our readers who have a turn for experimental science 
might find, in the development of this novel type of battery, a 
great deal of interest, and perhaps profit. 


FA ses batiery to the Revue Industrielle, the action of the 
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the conduct of the young lady who dwelt within the tropics, 

sculpture, when good, is very, very good, and when it is bad, 
it is horrid. An excellent example of the latter sort of art is to be 
found in a “ Model for Relief Work,” fortunately at a small scale, 
representing, appercn a Vision of Rosinante in Torment, unless, 
indeed, it may be a naturalistic treatment of a Rest after a Monkey 
Race. The background of this object is bronzed, in obedience, 
probably, to the curious instinct which seeks to attract attention to 
unpleasant designs by startling “frills.” Near this “sculpture ” is 
a very different work, a portrait medallion, by Mr. Rhind, which, 
however, is not at all improved by a queer background of yellow 
varnish. Of course, it is natural enough that a sculptor of artistic 
feeling, in making a medallion to be hung, as a decoration, among 
colored objects, should try to avoid the harshness of contrast be- 
tween the white plaster, or marble, and the surrounding furniture, 
but there ought to be some way to do so without sacrificing the 
sculpture. Pa were: yellow background and all, Mr. Rhind’s 
portrait is infinitely to be preferred to a heartless caricature near 
by, which figures as a “ Relief Portrait of Mr. C. D.,” and which Mr. 
C. D. would do well to have decently buried. 

Two beautiful pieces of relief-work, in pure and classic white, are 
shown by Mr. D, C. French. They are intended for a monument 
in Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston, and should be an object of 
pilgrimage to the lovers of sculpture in Massachusetts. Boston is 
also represented by some charming reproductions of Luca della 
Robbia terra-cottas, by the Grueby Faience Company. Whatever 
may be said in regard to the importance of originality, and the 
worthlessness of copies, we must not forget that, by the dissemina- 
tion of such things as these among us, the public perception of 
outline and form, of light and shade, is trained, and the desire 
awakened for work equally beautiful, and more inspired. 

We must hurry through the book-covers and wall-papers, which 
do not seem to us quite as interesting this year as usual, and get to 
the architecture proper, which is mainly confined to the Vanderbilt 
Gallery. Here we find a rather novel arrangement. The com- 
mittee has pursued, apparently with greater success than ever, its 
laudable custom of collecting, so far as possible, large working- 
drawings of important buildings; and, in order to keep to- 
gether drawings connected in subject or interest, alcoves have been 
arranged, by means of screens, on which the drawings have 
been hung which could not be accommodated on the walls in their 
proper relations. This: gives an opportunity to show plans, eleva- 
tions and details together, to the great advantage of the exhibition 
as a matter of professional interest. Before visiting any of these 
alcoves, however, we find ourselves attracted by two large drawings 
hanging over the staircase, which are certainly the most effective 


Wi now come to some sculpture, of very various quality. Like 
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pieces of perspective rendering ever shown by the League. As 
every one knows, the ordinary water-color perspective drawing, 
particularly if much landscape effect is attempted, almost always 
sacrifices the architecture to the landscape. In the effort to give 
transparency to the sky, the artist blackens the building unmerci- 
fully, or, in avoiding this mistake, keeps the building light, and 
contrasts it against a terrific thunder-cloud behind it, which startles 
the spectator so much that he forgets the rest of the picture. In 
these new drawings, which show two of Mr. A. Page Brown’s build- 
ings, while there is plenty of landscape, one of them, which shows, 
apparently, a ferry-house, almost in bird’s-eye view, being diversified 
with water, mountains, steamboats, ships and so on, all on a large 
scale, the buildings are pleasantly prominent parts of the composi- 
tion. The secret appears, on investigation, to lie in the rendering. 
Instead of ordinary water-color, the work is done in “gouache,” 
using, apparently, either ordinary colors mixed with Chinese white, 
or scene-painters’ colors. The drawings are so large that the latter 
might very well be employed, and the work, which is signed by “C. 
Graham,” strongly suggests that of a skilful epee How-. 
ever this may be, it is extremely successful. ‘The character of the 
medium itself gives a hazy, remote look to the sky and mountains, 
so that it is not necessary to force the foreground objects unduly, 
while it affords ample resources for shadow and color where 
required. While every architect cannot have Mr. Graham to render 
his perspectives for him, and there are likely to be some failures 
in using the new medium, no experienced architectural draughts- 
man can see these splendid drawings without the conviction that, for 
large perspective work, it affords remarkable advantages. 

Among the multitudes of drawings of domestic work shown, one 
of the most interesting groups is shown by Messrs. Sturgis & Cabot, 
of Boston, who have a curious design for an Episcopal residence for 
the new Bishop of Vermont, the distinguished Father Hall. The 
building, as represented, has a look of cold ecclesiasticism, which is 
new in American dwelling-houses, and the accompanying drawing of 
the screen in the Bishop’s private chapel adds to the ascetic flavor 
of the whole. With this, the same architects have sketches of an 
extremely pretty brick house in Elizabethan style, with diamond. 
patterns in the brickwork, and a half-timbered gable to give spice to 
the composition. 

Near by, Messrs. Peabody & Stearns have a frame of four charac- 
teristic sketches of country-houses, and Messrs. Marsh, Israels & 
Harder have a prettily rendered drawing of a group of rather 
commonplace city houses. 

Nos. 53, 54 and 56 show railway stations, one in New York, one 
in Chicago, and the third at Canton Junction, Mass., and all are 
signed by Mr. Bradford L. Gilbert, who, as we gather from the in- 
scriptions on them, has his Central office in New York, while his 
Western business is carried on in Chicago, his Eastern division is in 
Boston, and his Southern department in Atlanta. This ubiquitous 
architect furnishes, however, some good designs, shown in very 
Brey pen-and-ink sketches. Near these is a colored drawing, from 
the clever hand of Mr. John Lyman Faxon, showing a study for a 
new front for Trinity Church, Boston, in a dignified, rather Italian 
Romanesque style. 

Mr. Ernest Flagg shows a fine set of drawings for his Corcoran 
Art Gallery, at Washington; looking very much, in treatment and 
rendering, like a French school projet, but dignified and well- 
proportioned, and with an excellent plan, as usual with Mr. Flagg. 
Another pretty rendering, of a very different building, is a drawing 
in sepia and Payne's ray of a picturesque half-timber house, by 
Messrs. Dehli & Chamberlin, while a raw and disagreeable render- 
ing of a charming design is shown by Messrs. Hoppin & Koen, in 
their drawing of Westbury Hall. 

A well-studied elevation, in pen-and-ink, for a Broadway store, is 
contributed by Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes, and Messrs. Jardine, 
Kent & Jardine show various drawings and details for a mausoleum 
at Woodlawn Cemetery, for Mr. G. P. Morosini, who seems disposed 
to solace the tedium of waiting for Gabriel’s trumpet by surrounding 
himself with an assortment of the fine-arts. In contrast with this is 
another mortuary chapel, by Mr. Dinkelspiel, the design of which 
is unutterably cold. 

Philadelphia is represented by some charming details of Messrs. 
Cope & Stewardson’s Harrison Building. The pen-and-ink perspec- 
tive, which is shown with them, is known to our readers as a beauti- 
ful drawing of one of the best “sky-scraper ” buildings yet erected 
anywhere; and the detail drawings show the same graceful freedom 
that characterizes the general design. The same architects havea 
design for painted glass, consisting mainly of armorial devices, but 
treated with an originality which suggests the idea that architects 
might, with great advantage, take this sort of design more into their 
own hands than is now usual. Messrs. Clinton & Russell, who have 
not exhibited very liberally of late years, have a design for a ware- 
house, simple and good, a hotel, which is rather marred by an enor- 
mous balustrade, about ten feet high, which runs along the top, and 
a well-rendered drawing of a plain brick building, of no especial 
interest. Messrs. Rossiter & Wright show some of their pretty 
sketches for houses, while Mr. Everett Kilburn Taylor, who seems to 
spend his time mainly abroad, sends a fine rendered elevation of the 
Giants’ Staircase, at Venice, besides several sketches, in a thoroughly 
artistic style, which we have before had occasion to commend. 
Messrs. Lamb & Rich contribute drawings for their Dartmouth Col- 
lege buildings, designed in an elegant Colonial, or rather, English 
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eighteenth-century style, very well suited to the subject, and con- 
trasting agreeably with a neighboring design, for houses on River- 
side Drive, which seem to have been originally Venetian, but to 
have broken out with an eruption of angels and things subsequently. 
The same artist has, however, another design for an ‘“ American 
Basement Residence,” in a classical manner, which makes us regret 
even the lumpy Venetian. In what an “ American Basement” resi- 
dence should necessarily differ from any other residence is not 
obvious, but, in this case, its practical merits, whatever they may be, 
are overt by the demerits of the design, which presents, as its 
principal features, various colonnades, with the columns spaced 
about their own length apart, and on a curved plan, too. How such 
a structure could be made to hold itself up it is difficult to imagine. 

We come now to some alcoves, one of which, with some wall- 
space in addition, is occupied by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White’s 
drawings, both detail and general, for the Rhode Island State-houee, 
beautifully studied and proportioned like all their work. Another is 
taken up by designs by Mr. George B. Post, some being details from 
Mr. C. p. Huntington’s house, which are of great interest. It is curious 
to observe that the best architects are drifting more and more into the 
study of detail. This has hitherto been confessedly the weak point 
of American architecture, but the best recent work by such men as 
Mr. Post, Mr. Hunt, McKim, Mead & White, Carrere & Hastings, 
and several others, need not fear comparison with any that is done 
anywhere, so far as design is concerned. In the Huntington house, 
particularly, Mr. Post has erected a building quite worthy to rank 
with the Marquand, Vanderbilt, Villard and Tiffany houses in 
artistic interest. With these, Mr. Post shows some fine drawings of 
his Clearing-House Building, and the Bank of Pittsburgh, besides a 
pretty design for a country church, which seems to have forgotten 
to have a roof, but otherwise does great credit to its author, as one 
of his rare essays in ecclesiastical architecture. To Messrs. Carrére 
& Hastings a considerable space is also devoted, with much advan- 
tage ; and Mr. Bruce Price shows some fine drawings of his Ameri- 
can Surety Building, and of a few country houses, including a large 
one at Newport, in a classical style, which gives it a little the air of 
a lunatic asylum. 

Before completing the circuit of this room, we ought to stop a 
moment before some fine drawings, by Messrs. Blackall & Newton, 
of Boston, showing their new Tremont Temple building, not so much 
because they are at first glance very attractive, as for the reason 
that they show a determined attempt to solve a difficult problem 
logically, at all hazards. The problem obviously consisted in design- 
ing a street-front for a building which was required to consist in the 
first story mainly of plate-glass, to have a row of small windows in 
the second story, and a large expanse of blank wall above, the win- 
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the observer a regret that it had not been possible to plan the build- 
ing so as to get a different distribution of wall and windows, but, the 
conditions being given, it is a satisfaction to see them so honestly 
accepted, and a determined parti pris founded on them. 

With a look at the design for the Woman's Building at the At- 
lanta Exposition, by Misses Gammon & Hands, students in the New 
York School of Applied Design for Women, which shows a simple and 
decorous scheme, very creditable to the training of the students, we 
hasten to the League room, up stairs, to look at the measured draw- 
ings of the New York City-hall and Trinity Church, made during the 
past season by the students of the Architectural Department of 
Columbia College. We must confess that we consider the City-hall, 
as a piece of architectural design, much overrated, but it has afforded 
the students an opportunity for doing a very good and useful piece 
of work, of a sort that architectural students particularly need. 
Trinity Church was a rather more difficult subject, but bas been ex- 
tremely well done, and it is interesting to see how charming Up- 
john’s details are in the drawings. In fact, simply as a matter of 
architectural history, it seems to us that it would be an excellent 
thing for the students in our great architectural schools to measure 
and record in this way the work of the great artists who built our 
Gothic churches in the middle of the present century. Although we 
know far more of Gothic construction than they did, and are sup- 
ported by public opinion in a more truthful use of materials, Up- 
john, and, to our mind, still more Lafever, put together their plaster 
vaulting, and wooden tracery, and imitation-oak wainscotings, with 
an artistic feeling which has never since been equalled among church 
architects in this country. One by one, these churches are being 
torn down or remodelled, and a memorial of them should be secured 
before it is too late. Perhaps some of our readers can help us to 
form a list of them, for the benefit of such students as may like 
to follow out this suggestion. We have ourselves just now in mind 
a small, but beautiful church of Lafever'’s, which stands, or did 
stand, in the part of Long Island City known as Newtown; and 
there is another, larger one, also by Lafever, on Bowdoin Street, in 
Boston, close to the State-house, which is, we believe, already 
marked for destruction. 


THEATRES.’ — XIV. 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN OPERA-HOUSE. 


HE origin of the scheme for the Frankfort Opera-house was 
yt conceived in 1870, by a number of wealthy citizens of Frank- 
fort, who felt the want of a new opera-house for that city and 
the need which the quick growth of the town had brought about, 






Opera-house at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


dows re-commencing in the upper stories. The windows and their 
dressings are carefully studied, as would be expected of these 
architects, and the blank part of the front, instead of being disguised 
or blinked, is decorated with a diaper pattern, just prominent enough 
not to be obtrusive, but to show frankly that the wall-surface has not 
been forgotten. How successful the scheme will be in execution, it 
is impossible to say. The drawing certainly leaves in the mind of 


rendering the old theatre too small to meet the demands of the play- 
goers. 

These gentlemen, sixty-seven in number, subscribed a capital of 
480,000 florins as a start to the enterprise, the State bearing its 
proportion of the expenses of the building, and they retained to 
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themselves certain rights as to seats in the house, which was agreed 


to by the State. 

The following architects were invited to send in plans, in a limited 
competition: Bordian of Brussels, Burnitz of Frankfort, Briickwald 
of Leipzig, Stack of Berlin, and Lucae of Berlin. Mr. Lucae’s 
designs were considered the best and he was forthwith instructed to 
carry out the work. 

The site originally chosen was in the Rahmhof, but this was 
eventually given up and the Bourse erected thereon. The present 
site in the Bockenheimer Thor was finally decided upon, and the 
ee designed for the first intended site had to be altered by Mr. 

ucae to suit them for the new site. | 

Under the engagement that the cost should not exceed 1,200,000 
florins, Mr. Lucae was instructed to proceed with the work. The 
plans were finally passed by the authorities in 1872, and the building 
was opened in 1880 by the Emperor William I. 

Lucae did not live to see his work completed, as he died in Novem- 
ber, 1877; the work was then placed in the hands of his pupils, J. A. 
Becker and E. Gies- 
enberg, who from 
the beginning of the 
scheme had been as- 
sociated with Mr. | 
Lucae; and under - 
their directions the 
building was finally. ° 
finished. , oeeee 9 

Situated in one of ° 
the best parts of the fF 
city, the Frankfort | 
Opera-house stands 
as a monumental bf 
building at a height 
of 84 metres and 
covering xn area of 
4,000 square metres 
of ground. 

he exterior of 
the building is de- * 
signed, on the ‘ 
ground-floor, with a 
number of doorways 
with semicircular 
arches turned over 
them, the first floor 
having windows 
similarly treated, 
with Corinthian pi-_. 
lasters between the | ; 
windows. The main |; 
wall of the audito- :. 
rium and its roof are ©’ 
carried up above the 
parts containing : 
the vestibules, stair- ° 
cases and up- 
proaches, and the . ,7< 
auditorium is ‘ 
marked on the out- — 
side by an imposing. 
gable filled with - : 
sculpture, beneath :.’ 
which are a series of ; 
niches, with statues 
standing therein. At 
the sides of this 
gable are emblemati- 
cal figures of the 
rivers Rhine and 
Main, and Goethe 
and Mozart’s statues 
which adorn this 
theatre were presented to the State of Frankfort by one of her wealthy 
citizens for that purpose. Over the windows on the first floor are 
medallions containing busts of the following eminent composers and 
authors, by the sculptors Herold Wiese and Tendlau: Lessing, 
Weber, Beethoven, Schiller, Shakespeare, Kleist, Grillparzer, 
Corneille, Mollitre, Racine, Méhul, Boieldieu, Auber. Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Euripides, Sophocles, Aschylus, Rossini, Spontini, Cheru- 
bini, Wagner, Meyerbeer and Gluck. With statuary playing such 
an important part in the architectural treatment of the exterior, we 
have, in the Frankfort Theatre, an important example of the combi- 
nation of the arts of the sculptor and the architect, a combination 
too seldom seen in modern public buildings. 

In front of the ground on which this opera-house stands, are four 
stone obelisks marking out the carriage-sweep, the spaces surround- 
ing which serve the purposes of refuges from the carriage traffic for 
foot-passengers. The obelisks also carry lamps, and the bases are 
designed to form seats. 

The building is raised on a base of five steps, which is the number 
of the external steps to all entrances. There is a carriage-sweep, 
above mentioned, leading up to the chief entrances under a porch in 
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the front, and the side-entrances to the vestibule are arranged in the 
semicircular corners, so that the foot-passengers do not come into 
the theatre by the same doors as those arriving in carriages. 

In the main vestibule are two box-offices, left and right of the 
chief entrances; the vestibule is 19 metres long by 84 metres broad 
by 64 metres high, and is architecturally treated to harmonize with 
the exterior. The floor is laid in mosaic, and the walls are treated 
in colors, gray and red. The main staircase is approached from the 
vestibule by a flight of four steps into an inner hall, wherein 
the staircase is contained. This hall is 18 metres in depth, 28 
metres in width and 164 metres in height. The width of the stair- 
case in the bottom flights is 34 metres, there being 43 steps to the 
height of the grand-tier level or first-floor boxes; the staircase is a 
double one, in six flights (three to the right and three to the left of 
the hall), and between these flights is a central doorway which 
forms the chief entrance to the ground-floor seats and private boxes 
on that level. The main staircase, which is chiefly of marble, 
delivers into a corridor between the auditorium and the foyer over 
the vestibule, and is 
lighted by standards 
on the _ balustrade 
and upon the floor, 
as well as by the 
open arcades in 
the foyer and audi- 
torium from which 
the staircase is over- 
—. looked; a balcony is 
_ thus formed, runnin 

all around the hall 
‘on the first - floor 
level, and a rich 
ceiling with cornice 
and frieze surmounts 
_ this entrance-hall. 
* The grand foyer 
is on the level of 
the first floor or 
grand-tier boxes and 
is approached by 
the staircases to the 
tiers. It extends 
the full width of the 
front facade over 
the vestibule and en- 
trances. The treat- 
ment of the fover is 
in dark marble, with 
gold bases and capi- 
tals to the pilasters ; 
the hangings over the 
' doors and the win- 
dows being of dark- 
_ red velvet. | 

Right and left of 
the grand-staircase 
: hall, are situated the 
staircases to the 
upper tier: and gal- 
' lery, there being one 
staircase to each of 
these tiers of seats 
on either side, thus 
making four  stair- 
' cases in all. In the 
' Space between these 
staircases are placed 
the lavatories. 

The auditorium is 
surrounded on three 
sides on each tier 
by a corridor of 3} 
metres wide, giving ample space for the people occupying the seats 
on the tiers to circulate and reach the exits and staircases without 
crushing. ‘There are cloak-rooms and retiring-rooms grouped on 
either side and also extra pass staircases used for the audience to 
get from one tier to the other during the entr’ aces. 

Two thousand spectators are provided for in the auditorium — 345 
in the area level, 150 in the parterre, 100 in standing room, 112 in the 
parquet boxes, 178 in the balcony boxes, 170 in the upper tier, 333 
in the second tier, 549 in the gallery. On the grand tier it will be 
seen that the boxes are divided as follows: 6 proscenium-boxes, 20 
small boxes and one large State box in the centre of the “ horse-shoe.” 
The small boxes have four seats and are divided as shown on the 
section by low partitions running down to the level of the “rester ” 
fronts. The proscenium-boxes are repeated on each tier, and their 
dividing columns support the proscenium-arch which is of a depth of 
8 metres 30 centimetres. 

The orchestra is designed for a band of 80 musicians and is so 
arranged that the performers are not seen from the area level and 

arquet boxes. The stage-opening is composed of a border, 1 metre 
in depth, surrounding the stage pictures with a frame, which extends 
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along the front of the stage and hides the footlights and the 
prompter’s box. The tableau curtain is a work of art in itself; an 
iron curtain is also provided in case of fire to cut off the stage from 
the people. 

The auditorium is arranged to be lighted by a lustre of 800 burners, 
designed by Giesenberg, one of the architects concerned in the build- 
aa and by 18 sun-lights surrounding the lustre. 

he stage has an opening of 13 metres; a width of 28 metres; 
with the back stage, a depth of 28 metres; and a total height of 35 
metres. 

On the ground-floor surrounding the stage are the offices of the 
stage-manager and staff, treasurer’s room, the chorus-room, dressing- 
room and an incline for bringirtg onto the stage horses and carriages. 
There are two separate staircases, the one for ladies, the other for 
men, to the dressing-rooms on the floors above and on the third floor 
are large practice-rooms for the ballet and chorus, with smaller rooms 
for the trying of voices and practice for soloists. 

The longitudinal section [See Illustrations] shows that by far the 
prestct space underneath the building is constructed in vaults used 

or the scheme of heating and ventilating, carried out under the same 

principles as the ventilation of the Vienna Opera-house. The warm- 
ing throughout is done by a system of steam-pipes, and the fresh air 
in winter is warmed before it enters the building and in summer is 
cooled so as to be agreeable to the people who breathe it. 

In the administrative rooms, dressing and rehearsal rooms and, in 
fact, all other rooms used by the personnel of the theatre, the warm- 
ing is produced by means of coils placed in the window niches: the 
fresh air from without, as it passes into the room, comes in contact 
with these coils and enters the room suitably warmed; by means of 
@ handle fixed on the window board, the supply of air from without 
can be regulated to a nicety, and can even be entirely cut off, thus 
allowing the coil to act only on the air within the room. If required, 
when the room becomes too hot, the steam can be cut off from the 
coils altogether. 

In the walls of the rooms, where this svstem of heating is adopted, 

are flues opposite the windows, with grated openings into the flues 
just above the floor-level, and other openings at or near the ceiling- 
evel. In the winter, the bad air, being dense, escapes by the lower 
outlets, while in summer it finds its way out by the upper extract- 
flues and is by these conveyed to an extract cupola at the top of the 
building. 

Now this method of warming, which I have just described, is 
adopted not only for the rooms behind the curtain, but to the stage 
and passages surrounding it also. The system used to heat the 
auditorium and parts of the building used by the public, differs con- 
siderably from the foregoing, inasmuch as the air before being 
admitted at all into the parts occupied by the people, is previously 
warmed or cooled in the vaults in the basement, being conveyed from 
thence in the manner usually in vogue where this system of heating 
is employed. 

The basis upon which the heating and ventilation of the Frankfort 
Opera-house is designed and carried out is to supply each of the 
2,000 spectators, whom the theatre will hold, with a supply of fresh 
air equal to 40 cubic metres per hour. To do this the air is taken 
from the outside into a collecting-room situated beneath the vestibule, 
and is conveyed from thence through two underground tunnels to 
both sides of the theatre, which it enters through gratings. 

The air is heated in the winter by being passed over large steam 
coils and is cooled in the summer by being forced through a three- 
fold curtain of water. The 80,000 cubic feet of pure air which 
is required every hour is drawn into the collecting-chamber by means 
of a large fan, 3 metres in diameter, which is made to revolve from 
90 to 120 revolutions per minute by means of a 15 horse-power 
ene 

The cold-air chambers in the bottom story of the three-story base- 
ment, communicates, as shown upon the section, with the two upper 
stories of the basement, by means of large perpendicular hanging 
cylinders of plate-iron, fitted with covers. The air from the cold-air 
chamber below passes through openings round these cylinders into 
the heating or middle chamber (which is heated by means of thin 
steam-tubes) and ascends into the mixing-chamber above; cold air 
also ascends by means of the cylinders from the cold-air chamber 
(the lowest chamber) into the mixing-chamber (the top chamber), 
pouring over the top of the cylinders and mixing with the warmed 
air which ascends from the hot-air chamber (the middle chamber). 

The air passes from the mixing-chamber through perpendicular 
flues to the auditorium, various rooms, passages, etc., which it enters 
through gratings fixed just above the floor. In the area-level of the 
auditorium, the gratings formed under each seat are placed in the floor, 
but in the galleries the slits are made in the risers of the steppings 
to the seating of the tiers. The extract gratings are placed in the 
ceiling over the seats and the foul air is conveyed through a series 
of channels or flues into large conduits, which culminate in one 
large central extract-shaft below the cupola; the vitiated air finding 
its way, finally, to the outside through the louvred sides of the cupola. 

The sun-burner over the auditorium assists the system of ventila- 
tion, as it sets up a rising current of air, causing the air to become 
rarefied and ascend into the chamber in the roof, containing the 
heated tubes above described: thus the whole of the air of 
the “house” has an upward motion which is further increased 
by the pressure of the air from below. 

Jf the equality of the inner and outer temperatures jn summer 


requires a further means of expulsion, then an exhaust-fan, which is 
placed close under the cupola, can be set in motion by means of a 
wire rope worked by an engine below. This fan which is about the 
same size as the fan in the collecting-chamber is made to revolve 
some 15 or so revolutions per minute more than the fan below, so as 
to prevent any stagnation of the air in the theatre. 

n order to facilitate the working of the various large valves 
(some of which are several metres square), which regulate the inflow 
as well as the outflow of the air, the machinery is all placed in one 
room, located in a central position. Here, the engineer watches the 
electric signals, which announce to him the different temperatures in 
various parts of the building, and here he regulates the whole 
apparatus by turning on or off the steam-valves and by making the 
fans revolve faster or slower as the exigencies of the case demand. 

The building is protected from fire by means of a complete service 
of fire-appliances, which supplement such provisions made by the 
architects against fire, as massive walls, iron doors and sheet-iron 
curtain separating the stage from the auditorium. All over the 
building, especially in places where a fire is most likely to break out, 
hydrants (numbering in all some 80) are distributed, and in addi- 
tion to this, the stage is further protected by a specially designed 
extinguishing apparatus placed on the gridiron, in the flies and in 
the cellar. This consists of a system of fine copper pipes which 
cross each other and from which, upon the fireman’s Openine the 
valves, a sheet of water can be produced, flooding the whole of 
the stage. It is understood that this arrangement has been put 
to the test and found not wanting in its effects. 


E. A. E. Wooprow. 
[To be continued.) 


RAMBLINGS IN SHERBOURNE, WILTS, ENGLAND. 


J ee bishopric of Sherbourne was one of the earliest foundations 
in Western England; for, somewhere about the year 700, Ina, 
King of the West Saxons divided the see of Winchester, and 
placed his nephew Aldhelm to rule over it. Aldhelm’s is one of the 
foe names in the early history of England. He was a pupil of 
faidulph of Malmesbury, Theodore of Tarsus and Adrian the 
African; and having travelled much and studied in the famous 
schools of France and Italy, he retired to Malmesbury Abbey and 
became its abbot. The Venerable Bede speaks of him as the first 
Anglo-Saxon who wrote in Latin, and praises his style, as well as 
his knowledge of theology, poetry and music. Aldhelm also com- 
oe little poems in the vernacular — cantiones Saxonica — which 
e sang to the people after mass. There is a pretty story of his 
sitting upon the bridge over the Avon, singing to the accompaniment 
of his harp and converting, thereby, the crowds who listened to bim. 
He was a great founder of churches and monasteries: Frome, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon and Glastonbury, all arose from his enthusiasm; and 
in such esteem was he held by Pope Sergius and his own monks 
that, upon his consecration as bishop, he was begged to retain his 
position as abbot of his several communities. He died in 705, and 
was taken to Malmesbury for burial, Egwine of Worcester ordering 
the erection of stone crosses wherever the funeral procession rested, 
called “ bicepstanes ”— hence the very common “ Bishopstone” of the 
west of England. Two hundred years later King thelstan placed 
Aldhelm’s remains in a silver shrine, but Dunstan, wise man, caused 
them to be buried once more in a stone coffin for fear lest the Danish 
marauders should covet and desire the shrine for ite intrinsic value, 
and so desecrate the saintly bones. Aldhelm was the first translator 
of the Psalter into Anglo-Saxon, and he was the builder or designer of 
England's first organ, “a mighty instrument with innumerable 
tones, blown with bellows, and inclosed in a gilded case.” Why S. 
Aldhelm should have been selected as the patron of a little chapel 
upon the Dorsetshire coast, is not clear; but the massive masonry 
and the groined roof indicate its early origin, having probably been 
a votive chapel for mariners, after the manner of those found on the 
opposite coast of France, and perhaps, at one time filled, like them, 
with ex votos, in gratitude for help in storm and trouble. The head- 
land upon which the ruins stand has become corrupted into S. 
Alban’s head. 

The name Sherbourne is formed of two Saxon words signifying 
clear water — Scire-Burn, and it is variously spelled in old records as 
Sciraburn, Scyraburne, Schyrborn and Schirburne. In medisval 
times, luxurious vines grew upon the abbey estate, and one still 
exists in front of the manor-house, at Wyke, known as the “ Abbot’s 
Vine.” Three fairs are held annually in the town; one known as 
‘“*‘ Pack Monday Fair,” taking place on the third Monday after old 
Michaelmas Day, the anniversary of the completion of the cathedral, 
in 1490, when the workmen packed up their tools. Upon this day, 
until quite lately, the great bell was rung at 4 A.M. and was the sig- 
nal for the juveniles of the town to commence horn-blowing and 
other discordant sounds. 

Three old crosses have disappeared, and, at least, seven or eight 
churches and chapels. S. Thomas-a-Becket’s, which, Leland says, 
stood “on the grene, by the New Inn,” has been converted into a 
school of art; and another, S. James's chapel, at Pinford, mentioned 
in an old register dated 1405, is now used as a barn. 

During recent excavations, under the choir of the minster, some 
fragments of Roman pavement were discovered, as well as the 


foundations of subsequent buildings, proving that Aldhelm’s church 
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was erected upon the same spot as some earlier edifice (probably 
Pagan), which was utilized as the foundation of the present church. 
ne of Sherbourne’s bishops, Herewald, was a member of the 
councils held at Cliffe, in 742 and 747, which decreed that the Lord's 
Prayer and the creed should be taught and read in the vulgar tongue ; 
and another distinguished prelate was the celebrated Asser, the 
tutor and companion of Alfred the Great, the author of the “ An- 
nals” of that king, and the first lecturer on grammar and rhetoric 
at the University of Oxford, which was founded by Alfred, iv 806. 

Wolfine also was a man of note and an innovator, for it was he 
who supplanted the secular canons by Benedictine monks, but it was 
not until Bishop Rogers’s time, that Sherbourne was constituted an 
abbey, although it. had ceased to be a bishopric at the end of the 
eleventh century, when the see was removed to Sarum (Salisbury). 
From the foundation of the abbey, in 1134, until the dissolution, 
squabbles seem to have been rampant between the monks and the 
townspeople ; one great battle, in 1406, resulting in a terrible fire, 
that destroyed nearly all the Norman work in the church. 

At the west end of S. Mary’s stood the parish church of All 
Hallows, now completely destroyed. This was served by secular 
priests, but the people were obliged to attend the abbey church for 
the administration of the holy sacraments. Now it happened that 
certain persons chose to erect a font in the parish church, because, 
said they, the door of communication between the two churches was 
so narrow — judging from the ruins of the entrance-jambs, one 
would say this was a silly pretext. Then other disaffected folk 
objected to the bell-ringing for matins —it woke them out of their 
sleep; and still more grumblers made a fuss over the moving of the 
abbey font. All these grievances were submitted to the bishop, 
showing that fifteenth-century ecclesiastics had as difficult a part to 
play as those of our own times; but the good man was equal to the 
occasion and showed administrative capacity of a high order. 
The door was to be enlarged ; the bells were to keep silent until the 
sixth hour; and the font was to be replaced. Thus, his decision 
seemed to favor the townsfolk; but they were not satisfied, and set 
to work to create a disturbance, which, according to Leland, was in 

this wise: A butcher, named Walter Gallor, headed the mob and 
rushed into the abbey; they “defacéd clene the stone font — 
and the variaunce growing to a plain sedition, and the townesmenne, 
by the means of the Erl of Huntendoune lying in these quarters, and 
taking the townesmenne’s parte, and the Bishop of Saresbyri the 
monkes’s part, a Prest of Alhalowis shot a shaft with fier unto the top 
of that part of S. Marye Chirche which divided the Est part that the 
monkes uséd from that the townesmenne uséd, and this partition 
chauncing at that tyme to be thakked in the rofe. was sette a fier, and 
consequently al the hole chirche, the ledde and the bells melting, 
was defacéd. But Bradford, Abbot of Sherburne, persecuted the 
injurie, and the townesmenne were forcid to contribute to the re- 
edifying of the chirche.” The fire must have waxed fierce, for it 
reached to the top of the tower. | 

In 15380, the last of the abbots and his sixteen monks were all that 
remained of the three hundred Benedictines of former times; but the 
church vestments and plate must have more than compensated 
_ the king for the pensions granted to the community. 

The abbey was given to Sir John Horsey, and by him sold to the 
townspeople, whose church was falling into decay. They had no 
funds, and no means of raising any, as the church vestments and 
ornaments had been pawned to various friends; and so they devised 
the method of paying for the abbey by instalments — the lead, the 
bells and the choir; then the nave and tower, using each portion for 
divine service as they obtained it. The pawned ornaments were of 
great value and betokened a rich treasury: “a sylver gylte crosse, 
weving 119 unces, pawned for £10,” and “a payer of candlesticks 
of sylver for 10 marks,” being amongst the items. Here is a curious 
item in the church inventory: “ Received of John Moore, for the 
hire of the churche-house chymneye, to roste his meate there on 
day — iijd.” 

The Parliament men did little damage to the church, beyond such 
items as “ breaking the chancel rails,” for which 10 shillings had to 
be paid in repairs; but why a barrel of gunpowder should have been 
kept in the vestry, does not appear, although 3 shillings is charged 
for “ setting four hoops to the barrell.” 

There is very little of the original Norman church remaining, the 
porch being a restoration. Formerly, the parvise over the porch 
was Perpendicular, but, in 1849, it was rebuilt to agree with the lower 

art, which has rich zig-zag mouldings. The nave was entirely re- 
Built in 1475-90, but upon the Norman plan. It is lofty and massive 
in construction, the foe of the older building being incased in the 
Perpendicular panelling, ornamented with shields, scrolls and em- 
blems. A bold string-course runs along above the arches of the nave, 
forming the base of the large clerestory windows. The bosses are 
very fine; but the beauty of the church is the elegant fan-vaulting, 
light and graceful, and a mass of colored ornamentation. Indeed, 
color is the principal charm of the church. Built of Ham stone, 
which is of a rich yellow-ochre tone, the fire has tinted it in parts of 
a light-rose color and a great deal of it has been painted. Most 
of the glaes is stained, so that the first impression of the church is of 
exceeding richness and magnificence. 

The shafts of the vault are supported by angels bearing shields. 
The only exception to the fan-vaulting is in the south transept, which 
bae a flat roof of Irish oak and rich gilt bosses. The south window 
is filled with glass designed by Pugin, and although much has been 


said and done as regards the improvement of stained-glass, this win- 
dow, by Hardman, is quite equal, and even superior, to much that 
has succeeded it. It is excellent in design, and the coloring is flat, 
without being cut up into unnecessary details as regards the acces- 
sories of the figures; and, like all Pugin’s work, it is broad and 
simple in treatment. 

be belfry story, supported upon Norman arches, was originally 
open ; but it is now enclosed by a rich fan vault. The great bell, 
re-cast in 1866, was one of seven brought by Cardinal Wolsey from 
Tournay, and bears the following inscription : 


“ By Wolsey’s gift, I measure time for all, 
To mirth, to grief, to church I serve to call.” 


The Sanctus bell has “ Ave Maria, ora pro nobis,” upon it; and 
the fire-bell, recast in 1652, this quaint rhyme: 


“ Lord, quench this furious flame ! 
Arise! run! help! put out the same.” 


The Saxon kings, Ethelbald and Ethelbert, brothers of Alfred, 
were buried behind the high altar; and elsewhere are the remains of 
Abbot Asser. The tomb of the last Earl of Bristol, who died in 
1698, is one of those works which is always described as unfitted for 
a church, but it is characteristic of the period and haga fine canopy ; 
the figures are life-size, and the whole work is good of its kind — far 
superior to the sham medieval ones of our own day. The Horsey 
tomb, dated 1546-64 is a handsome one of its kind, but has been 
much restored. 

Sherbourne was the first of the grammar schools set up by Edward 
VI out of the Church’s spoils; and a small portion of the exieting 
school buildings form part of the ancient abbey. But the wanton 
destruction here, as elsewhere, was terrible, and the remains of the 
secular buildings are but few. The entrance-gate to the school from 
Church Passage is exceedingly picturesque, and as the visitor passes 
through the first quadrangle, he may obtain a feeble idea of the 
former glories of the abbey. Over the entry are the Edwardian 
arms and Latin inscription; and in the old schoolroom hard by, 
built in 1670, upon the site of the ancient chapel, his majesty meets 
us again — this time in effigy, gorgeous with red and blue paint, and 
accompanied by another Latin inscription of the most fulsome flat- 
tery. Passing into the close, the royal arms again assert themselves 
upon the south front. Around us, we see a mass of modern build- 
ings, finely conceived and in harmony, as regards style and color, 
with the old church; besides the ancient library, the contents of 
which have been removed into the Guesten Hall. The only remains 
of the cloister are some fragments of shafts and ribs of the groining 
attached to the walls of the Guesten Hall and the minster. In the 
centre of the cloister garth, surrounded, probably, by flowers and 
shrubs, stood the hexagonal conduit, which has lately been reérected 
upon the Parade. 

The lower part of the Guesten Hall is of the thirteenth century ; 
the upper part of the fifteenth. It is a noble building with a fine 
open-timber roof and stone-mullioned windows. The present chapel, 
formerly the Abbot's Hall, also has a fine roof. This building stands 
upon a barrel-vaulted cloister, with a single shaft column, one of the 
few remains of the Norman period. A flight of steps leads from 
this up to the hall, and another to the street. The mass of build- 
ings forms a fine group, and gives one some idea of the magnificence 
of the Abbey in its palmy days. 

The Lady Chapel and the Chapel of S. Mary-le-bon also form part 
of the school-buildings, together with the chapter-house, Aukret 
House and Dortoir. The chapels were turned into residences for 
the head-master, the clustered columns being cut in two to make way 
for the flooring of an upper aor: The vaulted roof is perfect, that 
of the Lady Chapel being early English, with bosses and corbels of 
foliage elaborately carved and gilded. It is only separated from the 
minster by a thin partition; and now that a new house has been 
built for the head-master, it is to be hoped that it may be restored 
and opened to the church, from which it has been so ruthlessly 
severed. 

Most interesting, also, is the hospital dedicated to the two Saints 
John, which stands upon the green facing the church. Originally 
founded by the Augustinians, it was remodelled by the Benedictines, 
in 1406, and inhabited by them. Thirty years later, Bishop Nevil, 
of Salisbury, converted it into an almshouse for twenty brethren, 
twelve poor men and four poor women, who were to be housed and 
clothed in white woolen cloth gowns and hoods, with a mitre in 
silver upon the right breast, and an escutcheon of the arms of S. 
George upon the left. Time has changed the white garments into 
decent mourning; and tbe “ Perpetual Priest,” whose duty was to 
pray for the souls of departed brethren, has become a simple chap- 
lain. According to the old charter, the brethren elected their own 
prior, and provided a woman servant, whose duty it was to wash and 
cook, and make the brethren’s beds. She was styled the housewife 
of SS. John’s. The brethren and sisters are bound to attend 
prayers in the hospital chapel, and to go to and from the great 
church to service “decently and in good order, two and two.” If 
any be guilty of profane swearing, drunkenness or of promoting 
strife, “they shall be expelled.” ‘They must not work for money, 
or receive any other gratuity, “but shall live by the alms of the 
House.” At the present time, the hospital contains eighteen men 
and nine women, 
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The Hall is a fine oblong building with an oriel window and tim- 
ber roof, with open quatre-foils running round the sides above the 
wall plate. It contains two iron safes, “ mighty iron-bound coffers,” 
with most elaborate locks. 

In the chapel are some fragments of old glass, and a fine triptych 
altar-piece painted on wood, Flemish in character. It represents 
five of our blessed Lord's miracles: the raising of Lazarus; restor- 
ing sight to the blind man; casting out the deaf and dumb spirit; 
raising the daughter of Jairus; and restoration of the widow’s son. 
The chapel is shut off from the old dining-hall and kitchen by a 
Perpendicular arch, across which is an open oak screen, surmounted 
by the woman’s loft. Entrance is gained to this from the upper 
corridors. From the ante-chapel, a door passes into Trendle Street, 
upon each side of which are two niches containiug, formerly, statu- 
ettes of the Baptist and the Evangelist. The windows are mostly 
single lights, under a square-headed label moulding. 

SOPHIA BEALE. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING THE VENTI- 
LATION OF BUILDINGS.! 


Gentlemen, — In obedience to your request, I herewith present in 
brief form a few suggestions and fundamental principles which it is 
believed may be found of service in arranging the ventilating system 
of public and private buildings. The sole effort has been to embody, 
in as brief and lucid a form as possible, the information which the 
writer has gathered during some years of study of the subject, and 
such facts as he has gleaned from his own experience in planning 
and superintending buildings of some size for hospitals and other 
purposes. The only recommendation offered for the plans and prin- 
ciples suggested is that they have borne the test of practical experi- 
ment in a satisfactory manner, which cannot be said respecting all 
the schemes for the warming and ventilation of buildings which have 
been offered in works on sanitary subjects published within the last 
score of years. In justice to himself, the writer ought to say that he 
has not undertaken to make this paper exhaustive, or anything more 
than what its title indicates; neither has he undertaken to enter the 
field which properly belongs to the architect, but rather to present 
simply such suggestions and theories as he has himself found of 
practical value, and which are susceptible of general application, 
omitting altovether the minor details, which, however necessary to 
the adaptation of a general plan or principles to any particular case, 
are likely to be of very little service except in the special conditions to 
which they are specially adapted. Seeking, then, to avoid as much 
as possible, redundancy of language and circumlocution in methods 
of presentation, let us begin at once the discussion of the things most 
essential in a correct scheme for the proper ventilation and heating 
of a building. 

First of all, it may be stated that the ventilation and heating of a 
building must be considered together, for a successful working of 
each will depend upon the conditions of the other. It needs no 
argument to impress the fact that the amount of heat to be furnished 
in any given instance must depend very largely upon the amount of 
fresh air to be supplied per hour or minute. If the air of a room is 
to be changed four times per hour, certainly a proportionately larger 
quantity of fuel must be consumed than if the air is to be changed 
but once an hour. 

The air-supply of a room or building is generally determined by 
its size rather than by the number of persons by whom it is to be oc- 
cupied. This is certainly not a scientific method. A large room, 
occupied by but one or two persons, might possibly admit through 
cracks about windows and doors, and through its porous walls a suffi- 
cient air supply; while a small room, crowded with people, would 
require a very large provision for the supply of fresh air. The first 
thing, then, to be considered in the study of the ventilation of a room 
or building is the number of persons who are to occupy the space 
under consideration. 

According to the most eminent sanitary authorities of England, 
each healthy adult person requires not less than three thousand cubic 
feet of air per hour. This statement is based upon careful experi- 
ments, which showed that if the normal quantity of carbon di-oxide con- 
tained in the atmosphere — which is two parts to every five-thousand 
parts of air —is increased to three parts in five thousand of air, the 
limit of tolerable impurity is reached ; that is, if the amount of CO, is 
increased by respiration to a larger proportion than that stated, 
namely, three parts in five thousand, the air thus contaminated 
becomes productive of disease. It must not be supposed that the 
poisonous properties of such air are due to the chemical compound 
CO,. Air may contain a much larger proportion of CO,, provided 

this compound is derived from purely chemical sources, without 
injury being apparent. But when the CO, is furnished by the res- 

iration of animals, there is associated with it a subtle poison, which 

1as been shown by the eminent physiologist, Prof. Brown-Séquard, 
to be one of the most powerful poisons known, exceedingly minute 
quantities being sufficient to produce death. 

A little computation based upon the experiments referred to will 
show that Dr. Parke’s figures are certainly not extravagant. With 
each breath, each human being exhales into the air one cubic inch of 
carbon di-oxide, and a definite amount of organic poison associated 
with it. As air naturally contains two cubic inches of carbon di- 


1A report to the State Board of Health, by John H. Kellogg, M. D., Member 
of the Michigan State Board of Health, Battle Creek, 


oxide in every five thousand cubic inches of air, and as an additional 
cubic inch of CQ,, or three cubic inches in five thousand cubic inches 
of air is the limit-of-safety, it is evident that each breath renders 
unfit for further use, five thousand cubic inches, or approximately, 
three cubic feet of air. The average person breathes eighteen times 
per minute; consequently, each person spoils or renders unfit for 
further use, 3’ x 18’, or 54 cubic feet of air per minute. Fifty-four 
by sixty feet gives us, as the amount of air which each person con- 
taminates per hour, 3,240 cubic feet, a slight excess over the amount 
named by Professor Parkes. Some other authorities place the line 
of dangerous contamination at a somewhat higher point, and conse- 
quently they require a smaller amount of air. Avoiding either 
extreme, we may place the amount of air required per hour for each 
healthy person, at about 2,400 cubic feet. It must be understood, 
however, that this rule applies tu healthy persons only, and is not 
applicable to hospitals or buildings occupied by infirm or sick persons. 
kor such institutions, and for manufacturing establishments in which 
the air may be contaminated by chemical or other processes, at least 
double the amount named, or 5,000 cubic feet of air per hour must 
be supplied. In any given case then, to ascertain the amount of air 
required per hour, we have only to multiply 2,400 or 5,000, as the 
case may be, by the number of persons to be supplied with air. The 
number of persons taken should be the maximum rather than 
the minimum number which the room or building is calculated to 
accommodate, for the evident reason that the capacity of a ventilating 
shaft, duct or opening, may be easily diminished, but cannot be so 
readily increased. 

Having determined the amount of air required in any given case, 
the following important practical points remain to be determined :— 
- The circulation of the fresh air. 

. The area of fresh-air inlets. 

The area of foul-air outlets. 

The location of foul-air outlets. 

. The construction and location of foul-air ducts. 

. The location, sectional area and height of ventilating-shafts. 

. The question of artificially rears draught by means of a 
pressure or suction fan, or by means of heat in the ventilating-shaft. 

We will consider each of these several questions in the order 
named. 

1. A room cannot be properly ventilated without an efficient 
arrangement for the circulation of air. For this there must be for 
each space to be ventilated at least two openings: one for the admis- 
sion of fresh air, the other for the removal of impure air. Nothing 
could be more absurd than the frequently witnessed attempt to ven- 
tilate a room by supplying it with a ventilating-shaft connected with 
proper ducts and foul-air openings, but without any provision for a 
supply of fresh air. Such an arrangement is eminently well calcu- 
lated to produce dangerous draughts through the opening of windows, 
and the impression that any attempt at efficient ventilation is liable 
to result in failure. It is also essential for the proper distribution of 
the air admitted to a room that the air shall be heated before it 
enters the room or building, or at the moment of entering. 

2. To determine the required area of fresh-air inlets, the amount 
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of air required and the velocity at which the air is to travel must be . 


known. Air heated to a temperature of 40° Fahr. above that of the 
external air will travel at the rate of about five feet a second when 
entering a room of ordinary height, from which it may escape readily. 
If the escape of air from the room is assisted by means of an efficient 
ventilating-shaft, the velocity of the incoming air may be safely com- 
puted as ten feet per second. If the fresh air enters the room at a 
temperature so high as 120° Fahr. to 150° Fahr., the velocity of the 
air-current will be increased to 12 or 15 feet per second. Better 
practical results are obtained by large volumes of moderately heated 
air, travelling at a moderate speed, than from super-heated air 
travelling ut a high velocity. 

Calculating the velocity of the incoming air at ten feet per second, 
it is only necessary to divide the total amount of air required per 
second by ten, and the result will represent the area of free opening 
required. An allowance of at least 40¢/ must be made when the 
openings are covered by register-plates. For example: Suppose 
the amount of air needed is 240,000 cubic feet per hour, sufficient to 
supply 100 persons with the minimum quantity of air. This requires 
663 cubic feet of air per second. Sixty-six and two-thirds divided 
by 10 is 6.6%. Adding 400, for obstruction of register-plate, gives 
us 9.3 square feet as the combined areas of the register-covered 
openings for admitting fresh air. 

3. The number and location of the fresh-air inlets is not a matter 
of so great importance as is commonly supposed. If the fresh air 
enters the room at a temperature 20° to 40° higher than that of the 
air of the room, it will go at once to the ceiling, no matter where or 
how admitted, and will thence gradually diffuse itself through the 
room, its course being chiefly determined bv the location of the win- 
dows and of the foul-air-exit openings. I think it preferable that 
the fresh-air inlet should be in the wall, near the floor, rather than 
in the floor, as it is by this means better protected against the 
accumulation of dust and dirt. 

In the case of large buildings containing several floors and many 
rooms or apartments to be supplied with air, it is best not to under- 
take to carry a separate fresh-air duct to each room, but to equalize 
the air pressure within the building by leading large ducts to the 
common hall or corridor of each floor, supplying each room of each 
floor through open transoms or register-plates placed near the ceiling, 
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This arrangement secures a constant supply of pure air in the halls 
or corridors from which each room can draw, and establishes a con- 
stant current in the direction of individual users of the air, the foul 
air being directly removed from each separate room by its own duct. 
This plan secures the greatest possible safety from the dissemination 
of contagion or the dispersal of any element capable of producing 
dangerous contamination of the air. 

4. Experience has shown that in order to prevent unpleasant 
draught, the velocity of the air at outlet openings should not be greater 
than five feet per second. The necessary area of outlet openings is 
readily obtained, then, by simply dividing the total amount of air to 
be supplied per second by 5. For example, suppose & room to be 
ventilated is calculated to accommodate thirty persons, each to 
be supplied with 2,400 cubic feet of air per hour. The aggregate 
amount of air to be supplied will be 30’ by 2,400’ or 72,000 cubic 
feet. Dividing this amount by 3,600, the number of seconds in an 
hour, we have 20 cubic feet as the amount required for each second. 
Dividing this by 5, the velocity allowable, we have 4, which rep- 
resents the necessary area for the foul-air outlets in square feet. 

It must, of course, be understood that the figures thus obtained 
represent actual opening, and not an openiag partially obstructed by 
a grate or register. As before stated, 40¢Z more must be allowed 
when the opening is covered by an ordinary register. 

As regards the proportion of the area of the foul-air exits to the 
area of fresh-air inlets, it may be said that outlets should he, at 
least, double the area of the inlets, since a velocity of 10’ or 15’ per 
second may be allowed without injury or inconvenience at the inlet, 
although such a velocity would not be tolerable at outlet openings. 

5. When a room is heated wholly or chiefly by warm air, the dis- 
tribution of heat in the room will be almost wholly controlled by the 
location of the foul-air outlets. The natural course of the air current 
is this: the heated air rises to the ceiling, spreads out, and coming 
in contact with the outer walls, which are lower in temperature than 
the inside walls, especially the windows, it is cooled and falls to the 
floor. It is evident, then, that as the outer walls and the portions of 
the room adjacent to them are necessarily the coldest part of the 
room, the circulation of the air through the room and the proper 
distribution of the heat will be facilitated by placing the foul-air 
openings along the outer walls and preferably under the windows. 
If the toul-air outlets are placed in an inner wall or at the floor near 
an inside wall, one effect will be to draw toward this opening warm 
air which ought to have been utilized in warming the outer walls. 
Another effect, and one of the most disagreeable features attending 
this method of placing the foul-air outlets, is that the air which has 
been cooled by contact with the windows and outer walls and by its 
greater specific gravity has fallen to the floor, will be drawn the 
whole distance across the floor to the opening on the opposite side, 
thus constantly maintaining at the floor a stratum of cold air. An 
arrangement of this sort is a very frequent cause of cold floors, and 
consequently cold feet, and the resulting headaches from which the 
occupants of such a room are almoat sure to suffer. 

The foul-air outlets should be placed as near the floor as possible. 
The opening may be in the base board or in the floor itself. The 
only objection to the latter method is the collection of dust which is 
likely to be swept into the opening. 

6. The ventilating ducts communicating with the foul-air outlets 
should have a sectional area equal to the free area of the openings 
with which they communicate. This capacity should be maintained 
until the duct reaches the ventilating-shaft, and should be increased 
if several turns are made in the duct, as each square turn has the 
effect to diminizh the velocity of the air current nearly one-half. 
Square turns should never be made, and the ducts should be en- 
larged at the angles where a turn is necessary. In case a duct must 
be carried for some distance, its capacity should be increased 50% 
or even 100% to compensate for the great amount of friction 
occasioned by distance. The ventilating ducts should, of course, be 
made tight. For this purpose, it is necessary that they should 
be lined with metal or some other durable material. Even well- 
seasoned lumber will shrink and open up large cracks, by which the 
efficiency of the duct will be very materially diminished. It is also 
a wise plan to construct ventilating ducts of some non-combustible 
rte , or at least to line with such material as a caution against 

re. 

Only ducts coming from the same room or floor should be con- 
nected with a common ventilating-shaft. Each story must have its 
own foul-air shaft; otherwise the counter-draughts occasioned by the 
opening of doors and windows, especially in moderate weather, or 
the adverse influence of winds, will be certain to lead to contamina- 
tion of the air of one room by the air of another room with which it 
is in communication through the common shaft. 

It is of the utmost importance to supply each floor, and, if possible, 
each room, with its own independent ventilating-shaft running as 
directly as possible to the open air without any connection with 
other ducts. 

7. The location, sectional area and height of the ventilating-shaft, 
are questions of very great interest and practical importance. As 
regards location, it is always better that the ventilating-shaft should, 
when possible, be located within the building, as in an inside wall; 
this insures a temperature equal to that within the building, and so 
secures & constant and positive draught, whenever the building is 
supplied with artificial heat. If, in addition, the ventilating-shaft 
can be located adjacent to the chimney, or if the smoke can be car- 


ried up through it by means of a boiler-iron stack or a stack con- 
structed of sewer-pipe, a still higher temperature of the air in the 
ventilating-shaft and hence a better draught will be secured. 


The sectional area of the shaft will depend upon the amount of air 


to be removed and the height of the shaft. 


By a careful study of the tables of Parke and others, I have been 


able to construct a simple formula which is of great practical service 
in determining these two questions. 
The square root of the height of a shaft, multiplied by the square 
root of the difference in temperature between the air in the shaft and 


The following is the formula : 


the outside air, divided by 4, equals the velocity of the air in the 
shaft in feet per second. In using this formula, it is, of course, nec- 
essary that two of the quantities should be known. The difference 
in temperature is a pretty constant factor. In fixing this, the mini- 
mum difference should, of course, be chosen rather than the max- 
imum, as a ventilating-shaft which may have an ample capacity in 
extreme cold weather when the great difference between the ex- 
ternal and internal air would secure a powerful draught, would be 
quite insufficient to supply the necessary amount of air in moderate 
weather. I have chosen as a basis for obtaining the minimum 
difference in temperature, the temperature of 45° Fahr. for external, 
and 70° Fahr., the usual internal temperature. At a temperature 
much higher than 45°, doors and windows are likely to be opened, 
and hence the working of any ventilating apparatus would be inter- 
fered with. The difference between 45° and 70° is 25, which may 
be fairly taken as a basis for calculation. | 

The height of the ventilating-shaft is usually determined by the 
architect, who considers it with reference to the architectural effect 
in the building. When this is given, we have but to take the square 
root of the known height of the chimney, multiplied by the 
square root of 25, which is 5, divide the product by 4 and we have 
as a result the velocity at which the air will travel in the shaft in 
feet per second. It only remains to divide the total number of cubic 
feet to be removed per second by the velocity of the air per second, 
and the result is the sectional area of the shaft which is sought. 
Let us take a simple example by way of illustration: Given the 
height of the shaft, 50’, and the amount of air to be furnished 
72,000 cubic feet per hour or 20’ per second, the formula would 
work out thus: 

Va in ft. per sec.=9 ft. 7 828 sq. ft., 


the necessary sectional area of the shaft. — 

If the area of the ventilating-shaft is given, the height being left 
to be determined, it is only necessary to know the amount of air to 
be removed, the difference between the internal and external tem- 
peratures, and to fix upon the velocity at which the air shall travel. 
The sectional area of the shaft must often be determined by the 
conveniences of construction, being governed by the plan of 
the building. A very safe rule is to make the sectional area of the 
ventilating-shaft equal to the combined sectional areas of all the ducts 
leading into it. It is possible to secure efficient ventilation with a 
ventilating-shaft which is somewhat smaller than this, but this is 
unquestionably the safest rule to follow. To determine the rate at 
which the air will travel, it is only necessary to divide the amount of 
air in cubic feet required Per second, by the sectional area of the 
shaft expressed in feet. ith these data, the determining of the re- 
quired height is a very simple problem, using the formula which has 
already been given. An example will make this entirely clear. 

Let us suppose that the conditions are as follows: air is required 
for 48. students. At 2,400 cubic feet per hour for each, the total 
amount needed would be 115,200 cubic feet per hour, or 32 cubic 
feet per second. The combined area of ducts of sufficient size to 
allow the transmission of this air at the rate of 5 feet per second 
would be 32 —5 = 6.4 square feet, and the velocity will, of course, 
be 5 feet. ‘The question we have to solve is what would be the 
necessary height of the ventilating-shaft to secure this velocity, 
the difference in temperature being 25° Fahr. ‘The solution of this 
very practical ee is extremely simple. Bearing in mind the 
formula, we will let H represent the height of the shaft, D the differ- 
ence between the internal and external temperatures, and V the 
d; — oe V. Substituting the quan- 


VHXV 2% ave 
Fi 


velocity of air per secon 


tities which are known, we have the following: 


Reducing, we have 5x/H=20; Y~H=4; H=16; that is, the 
height of the shaft required by the conditions named would be 16 feet. 
In most instances it is more convenient to employ a smaller shaft 
and one of greater height. Jet us suppose such a case, in which 
the amount of air required per second is the same, namely, 32 cubic 
feet per second, and the sectional area of the shaft, 4 square feet 
instead of 6. Dividing the amount of air required per second by 
the area of the shaft, we have 8 as the velocity per second (32 —4=— 
VHX V 25 _ 
je = 


8). Our formula then would be as follows: 


reducing we have 5,/H=32; ./H—6.4; H= 40.96. In this 


case the height of the shaft would be practically 41 feet. By the 
same method the necessary height of shaft for any given area may 
be readily determined. 
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From an economical standpoint, other things being equal, it is far 
better to secure increased efficiency by increasing the size of the 
ventilating-shaft rather than its height, for the obvious reason that 
the capacity of a shaft for removal of air increases directly with the 
increase in sectional area; whereas the velocity of the air cur- 
rent increases in direct ratio with the square roots of the heights of 
the shaft, thus requiring that the height of a shaft shall be quad- 
rupled to double its efficiency, while it is only necessary to double its 
sectional area to secure double efficiency. There is also a loss by 
increase of friction and of cooling surface, and in the disproportion- 
ate increase of expense of construction. The cost of increasing the 
efficiency of a shaft 1006, by increasing the velocity of the air 
current, will be very much greater than in securing the same result 
by increasing its sectional area. 

Cases occur, of course, in which the stronger draught secured by 
increased height of shaft is essential to the efficient working of a 
ventilating system, or the accomplishment of a specific purpose. 

8. When possible to do so, it is unquestionably preferable to so 
lan a system of heating and ventilation that it will operate efficiently 
y the aid of “natural draught” only. Such a system is as nearly 

automatic in its action as any ventilating system can be made. A 
draught which depends upon a mechanical apparatus, as a pressure 
or suction fan, or even upon a steam coil or other form of heating 
apparatus in the ventilating-shaft, is very likely to be found defec- 
tive when efficiency is most needed. I have visited many large insti- 
tutions provided with large ventilating fans, and have never yet 
found one in which the apparatus was in constant operation. In 
many cases, it had been inoperative for years and was not in running 
order. In one case, I was informed that the fan was started “ when- 
ever the odors in the ward became so strong as to be very notice- 
able.” To my nose, the odors were at that moment very strongly 
pronounced, and yet the fan was not in operation. The noses of 
managers and attendants become accustomed to odors to the pres- 
ence of which they are constantly exposed, so that they cease to be 
a proper means of testing the condition of the air. 

Some years ago, the writer visited a large hospital, the air supply 
of which was wholly dependent upon a fan which was a pressure- 
blower, and hence so constructed that when the fan was not in oper- 
ation, the opening for the entrance of air through the fan was very 
small. The fan was placed in the mouth of a tunnel nearly 8’ 
in diameter, just about the proper size for supplying air to the 
hospital at a moderate velocity, but the opening of the fan had a sec- 
tional area of only about four square feet. The hospital had been 
in operation for some three years. The fan had never been in oper- 
ation since the opening day, as it was run by a separate engine and 
was so far from the building as to require the attention of a special 
engineer when in use, and, consequently, the air-supply of the hos- 
pital, which was filled with sick people of all classes, was limited to 
the small opening described, there being no other. It is certainly 
unwise to so plan the ventilating system of a large building as to 
make the inmates absolutely dependent upon the efficient working of 
a mechanical apparatus of this sort. Mechanical and other means 
of assisting “natural draught” are, nevertheless, valuable and, in 
some instances, necessary accessories to a ee of natural ventila- 
tion, especially for large buildings, as they furnish a means by which 
the disturbing influence of winds may be more or less completely 
overcome. The writer has had two large fans in use in buildings 
under his care for several years, as occasion has required. As 
usually constructed and employed, however, these appliances are 
almost useless from their inadequacy and inefficiency. This is 
especially the case when heat in the ventilating-shaft is depended 
upon as a means of securing a strong draught, in consequence of the 
use of an amount of heating-surface quite inadequate for the work 
required. 

entilating-shafts which are exposed on all sides, and even those 
which are placed in the outer walls of buildings, must be heated or 
furnished with a fan to insure a constant draught. The amount of 
heating-surface, usually provided in such cases, is ridiculously small, 
and is not infrequently so placed as to be of very little value. When 
it is recalled that all the air supplied to a building must pass through 
the ventilating-shaft, it will be apparent that a considerable amount 
of heat must be imparted to this air to produce a strong draught in 
case the chimney is so situated that the air loses a considerable 
amount of its heat before it is expelled from the chimney. 

From experiments which have been made [Box] for the purpose 
of determining the heating-capacity of steam-pipes, we know that 
one square foot of surface of one-inch pipe (3 linear feet) will give 
off about 300 heat units per hour, or 5 heat units per minute under 
the conditions in which heating is required in a ventilating-shaft. 
Five heat units will raise the temperature of 276 cubic feet of air 1° 
(1 cubic foot of air at 62° weighs .0761 Ibs. The specific heat of 
air is 238. 5.0761 —.238 =276. Knowing the amount of air to be 
transmitted by the ventilating-shaft per minute or second, it is easy 
to determine the amount of heating-surface required to raise the 


temperature of the air one or more degrees. It is only necessary to 


divide the amount of air transmitted per minute by 276 to determine 


the number of square feet of heating-surface required to raise the 


temperature of the given quantity of air 1° Fahr. 


Taking, for example, a case in which, asin our last illustration, the 
amount of air required to be transmitted is 32 cubic feet per second, 
or 1,920 cubic feet of air per minute, we have 1,920 — 276 = 6.95, 
practically 7 square feet of heating-surface, or 21 linear feet of one- 






inch pipe, necessary to raise the temperature of the air 1° Fahr. 
To raise the temperature of the air 5°, which would be quite suff- 
cient to insure the successful working of the shaft, would, of course, 
require five times as much heating-surface, or 105 linear feet of one- 
inch pipe. 

The most economical method possible for heating a ventilating- 
shaft is the combustion of fuel in the shaft itself. A number of years 
ago, in studying the ventilation of the House of Parliament, in Lon- 
don, by the aid of the assistant-engineer, who kindly conducted me 
through the subterranean region of this great structure, I was sur- 
prised to find that the current of air in the great towers, which are 
not merely architectural features but constitute the ventilating-shafts 
of the building, was maintained by means of a great heap of burning 
coal, which was placed exactly in the centre of the shaft upon a high 
platform, the top of which was at about the same level as the top of 
a great horizontal ventilating ducts which entered the shaft at its 

ttom. 

Fuel may be consumed in a shaft by means of a stove placed in a 
chimney, carrying the stove-pipe up through it. In exceptional 
cases, the smoke may be discharged directly into the shaft; but this 
arrangement is not always a safe one and, hence, cannot be recom- 
mended. The position of the heater is a matter of no small impor- 
tance. I have sometimes seen a steam-coil placed at the extreme 
bottom of the ventilating-shaft, the first opening being several feet 
above it. In so placing the heater, there is very little circulation of 
air, and, hence, its efficient heating-capacity is not utilized. To se- 
cure the efficient working of a ventilating-shaft, the heater should be 
placed above the highest opening. It is, as a rule, not wise to have 
openings into a ventilating-shaft at different levels, but if this 
arrangement cannot be avoided, the heater should certainly be 
placed above the highest opening ; or if a long heater, placed against 
the side of a chimney, it should extend above the highest opening. 
Whether the heat should be concentrated near the lower portion of 
the shaft, or should be extended some distance along the inside 
wall, is a question which may be differently answered according to 


circumstances. There is an advantage in the extension of the 


heater some distance along the inner wall, in that a better oppor- 
tunity is afforded for radiation, and thus for heating the inner sur- 
face of the shaft, and so preventing the tendency to downward 
currents. It should be remembered, however, that the higher in the 
shaft the heater is placed, the shorter will be the heated column, and, 


hence, from this standpoint, the less the efficiency of the heat em- 
ployed. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to disavow any attempt to make, 
in the foregoing, an extensive presentation of the subject of ventila- 


tion. Those who wish to make an extended study of the subject will 


find the means of doing so in the excellent work of Mr. Thomas Box, 
ublished by E. & F. N. Spon, 12 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 
y aim in the preparation of this paper has been to present such 
practical points as [ have gathered from a somewhat extended ex- 


perience in planning the ventilation of large buildings in which I 


have had an opportunity to live for a series of years, studying the 


result of various methods employed, and to formulate a few simple 


rules which are useful for the working-out of correct methods of 
ventilation in all ordinary cases, and which are much less cumber- 


some for use than the ponderous formulas of Box and others who 
have undertaken to 


also, perhaps, to call attention to the fact that, while the physical 


nt this subject in a scientific way. I ought 


pee relating to heating, ventilating, etc., are correctly given 
y Box and other authors who have given much scientific data upon 
this subject, the suggestions made with reference to the supply of 
fresh air are, as a rule, widely at variance with the conclusions at 
which Parke, Angus Smith and other investigators have arrived in 
the study of the question of ventilation from a sanitary and hygienic 
standpoint, and so are not to be relied upon. For example, Box 
puts the amount of fresh air required for each person per hour at 


212 cubic feet, which is simply ridiculous, being less than one-tenth 
the amount shown by ample experience to be really necessary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 
THE HURLBUT MEMORIAL GATE, WATERWORKS PARK, DETROIT, 


MICH. MESSRS. BREDE & MUKLLER, ARCHITECTS, DETROIT, MICH. 
[Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.] 


SKETCH OF H. H. RICHARDSON’S HOUSE, BROOKLINE, MASS., BY 
MR. WM. ATKINSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


Taxis sketch was hung at the late exhibition of the Architectural 
League. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE OPERA-HOUSE, AT FRANKFORT— 
ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 


Skx article elsewhere in this issue. 
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/ ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, NEAR BALTIMORK, MD. MESSRS. LONG- | THE AUDITORIUM OF THE SAME. — VIEW OF BOXES.— VIEW OF 
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FELLOW, ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FIRST REFORMED CHURCH, YONKERS, N. Y. MR. J. W. NORTHROP, 
ARCHITKCT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Tuts church, which will be finished in the early summer, is built 
of red stone. 


J SHERBOURNE MINSTER, SHERBOURNE, ENG.: TWO VIEWS. 
INTERIOR OF THE SAMK. 


Sze article elsewhere in this issue. 


(Additional Ulustrations in the International Edition.) 


GOLDEN GALLERY OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. AFTER A DRAW- 


ING BY M. PILLE. 


{Copper-plate Photogravure.] 


DETAIL OF THE SAME. 


In the group formed by the buildings of the Bank of France, 
which in the last century was known as the Hétel de Toulouse, there 
is on the second floor overlooking the garden a festal hall in the 
Louis XIV style known as the “ Galerie dorée.” Begun in 1635 by 
Francois Mansart and finished in 1719 by Robert de Cotte, it was 
restored some twenty years ago by M. Questel. Although it 
was altogether unused, the Bank, none the less, wished to preserve 
it and willingly bore the great cost of its restoration. At one time it 
was used for stockholders’ meetings, then, divided midway by a 
tapestry, part of it was used as a directors’ room. ‘The vaulted ceil- 
ing is entirely covered with fresco paintings by Francois Perrier in 
1645. Between the pilasters mirrors respond to the windows that 
face them and in the wall spaces are copies of mythological paintings 
by Alesandro Veronese, Guercino, Pietro da Cortona, Poussin, etc., 
the originals of which have been moved to the Louvre. The entrance 
to the gallery, which is 40 metres long by 6.50 metres wide, is on one 
of the short sides. Originally built for M. de la Vrilligre and called 
by his name, it was in 1718 bought by the Comte de Toulouse, 
second son of Louis XIV and Mme. de Montespan, and was there- 
after known by his name. After passing to his son, the Duc de 
Penthiévre, and then to the Duc’s daughter who married Philippe 
d’Orleans, the building became National property after the death of 
Philippe and the flight of his son, later to become Louis Philippe 
of France. The Imprimerie Nationale was installed in the building 
then, and there remained till 1808, when the printing-office was moved 
and the building came into possession of the Bank. About 1854 it was 
noticed that the walls of the Gallery showed signs of weakness; so 
careful drawings were made and all materials were carefully marked 
and numbered so that each might be restored to its proper place as 
the room was rebuilt. Then this portion of the structure was taken 
down tothe ground. ‘Then it was discovered that because of the ex- 
istence of an underground stream it would be necessary to carry 
the foundations to a depth of some 25 feet and lay them on piles. 
This was done and the structure was reérected so that it is to-day a 
complete and absolute “ restoration ” of the work of Mansart and his 
successors. So religiously has this work been carried out that the 
sole indication of the present ownership of the building which 
the Bank allowed itself to introduce are the gilded letters BF in the 
wrought-iron balustrades overhanging the garden. The ground- 
floor, below the Gallery, which was once the orangery of the Hotel 
de Toulouse, now contains the presses for printing bank-notes, and 
that the structure may not be injured by vibration these presses are 
built on isolated foundations. 


VILLA RESIDENCE, STOURBRIDGE, ENG. MESSRS. DANCASTER & 
TAYLOR, ARCHITECTS. 


THE GORDON HOTEL AND VILLA RESIDENCES ON THE STOUR- 
WOOD BUILDING ESTATE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH, ENG. 
MESSRS. DANCASTER & TAYLOR, ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Gordon Hotel, now in course of erection on the Stourwood 
Estate, stands about 100 yards from the edge of the cliffs, and has 
uninterrupted views of Bournemouth Bay, Swanage, the Isle of 
Wight, etc. The site is about two miles from the centre of Bourne- 
mouth, and is beautifully surrounded by trees and shrubs of various 
kinds and growth. 

The hotel will doubtless soon require extension. At present, 
however, there are but twenty-one bed-rooms, and the public and 
private sitting-rooms range the whole of the south front and over- 
look the sea. ‘There is also a spacious and well-appointed billiard- 
room to the hotel, extensive tennis-lawn, etc., and stabling in the 
rear of the grounds. 


PAVILION THEATRE, MILE END, E., LONDON, ENG. MR. ERNEST 
RUNTZ, ARCHITKCT. 
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PROSCENIUM. - 
On Tuesday, December 18, last, this theatre, having. been closed 


for three months and reconstructed in that time, opened Nstooreto _ 


the public. 

The first theatre on the present site was erected in the year 1827. 
Tt was burned down on February 13, 1856, and reopened on 
November 30, 1858, under the title of the “New Royal Pavilion 
Theatre, or the Great Nautical Theatre of the Metropolis,” having 
been rebuilt by the late Mrs. Donald Munro in the interim. Practi- 
cally the main walls are the only portion of the theatre of 1858 left 
standing, and even they have been considerably extended. 

The one approach from the main road (always a drawback to this 
theatre, by reason of the intermixing of pit, boxes and stalls) has 
been entirely remodelled, and is appropriated. to the stalls, boxes 
and grand circle only, while for the pit a large area of ground has 
been acquired and a new approach erected adjoining the principal 
entrance. 

The main entrance in Whitechapel Road has been entirely 
reconstructed; the design is Renaissance of simple yet bold outline. 
It is built entirely of terra-cotta, manufactured by Messrs. Doulton. 
The three approaches are separated by Doric pilasters and piers 
surmounted by an entablature of the same order with a balustrade 
over. From the end piers rise coupled Corinthian pilasters sur- 
mounted by a semicircular arch 16 feet in diameter. Somewhat 
recessed on the first floor is the Board-room, above which is a 
circular opening for illuminated advertisements and notices of the 
entertainments taking place. ‘The space surrounding this circular 
opening is occupied by figures of ‘Tragedy and Comedy, with Cupids 
and drapery above. 

The auditorium has been considerably altered, the old ceiling 
removed and a rew one erected at a greater height, thereby giving 
an uninterrupted view from the gallery. This ceiling, a special 
feature in the building, is designed in the style of the French Re- 
naissance, the centre portion being clouded and richly painted with 
allegorical figures and cupids. 

The whole of the auditorium has been re-decorated, re-seated and 
re-upholstered. The general scheme of decoration is in modified 
primary tints, viz, terra-cotta walls of “ Muraline,” with Axminster 
carpets to correspond, old-gold and clectric-blue upholstering, and 
the circles treated in blues, creams and gold. 

A handsome plush tableau-curtain now replaces the old green 
cloth, and an act-drop of the latest East End improvement, to wit, 
the “ Tower Bridge,” has been painted. 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorgel to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 

+ their correspondents. | 


UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


CHICAGO, ILt., March 25, 1895. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — A new schedule of professional charges for archi- 
tects has been sent out by the Secretary of the Institute. It con- 
tains & paragraph which has not hitherto appeared, as follows : 

“Soliciting Patronage: The practice of soliciting patronage by 
furnishing sketches and work under terms other than as provided 
for in the adopted schedule of charges is considered unprofessional.” 

That sounds well, but what does it mean? There is printed in the 
same circular a code to govern competitions — containing a schedule 
of fees that shall be paid to competing architects. Is this sched- 
ule meant to be included in the phrase “the adopted, schedule of 
charges?” If so, it will be unprofessional for an architect to sub- 
mit designs in competition unless he is guaranteed payment provided 
for vy this schedule. 

When we have the exact definition of what is “unprofessional ” in 
this matter, we need to be enlightened as to what shall be done with 
the architect who is guilty of unprofessional conduct. Will every 
such offender be expelled from the Institute? If not, the regulation 
will be a dead letter. I doubt whether the Institute can ever reou- 
late the amount of compensation that an architect receives from his 
client when the architect is selected without competition; because, in 
the first place, the profession will have no means of finding out what 
is the agreement between the architect and client. In the second 
place, because every man has a right to fix the value of his own 
services in a case where he alone is interested. 

But a competition is a matter that concerns the profession as a 
whole; therefore, the profession through its Association has a right 
to settle rates of compensation with the client, and to insist that 
individual architects shall be bound by the rate determined by the 
profession as a whole. 

We have just received an invitation to make competitive designs, 
which end thus: “Sketches are to be submitted by April 10th, and 
the Committee reserves the right to reject the same without com- 
pensation.” 
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Here is a case that should be settled by the Institute. We are 
not informed in regard to the other competitors, therefore there is 
no way in which competing architects can meet together and arrange 
with the Committee for a modification of the terms. If other archi- 


__tecte-who have been inyited should know that our firm has replied to 


this invitation —that we will prepare designs only upon bein 
guaranteed payment of $450, the fee established by the A. I. A., 
know from experience what most of them would do. Instead of 
taking the same stand, they would say ‘“ Now that Patton & Fisher 
are out of this competition, there is the greater chance for us to win 
it, therefore we will take our chance.” ‘That is exactly what has 
been done by prominent members of the Institute after they had 
agreed with our firm not to enter a competition because the Com- 
mittee refused to guarantee payment for sketches. When our com- 
petitors were convinced that we were fixed in our determination, 
they turned about and went into it, for the very reason that their 
chances were improved by our withdrawal. 

The code for competition may not be the wisest in all particulars, 
but neither this nor any such code will have much value unless the 
penalty for violation be expulsion from the Institute. 

Will some of the officers of the Institute kindly explain more 
clearly the meaning of “ unprofessional conduct ”’ and the penalty for 
indulgence in such conduct. 


Yours truly, NORMAND S. Patron. 
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Barttimore, Mv. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays and Saturdays in April, and on Easter Monday. 
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Boston, Mass. — Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Line Engravings, Mezzo- 
tints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Loan Collection of Portraits of Women: at Copley Hall, 194 Claren- 
don St. 
Pictures by Edmund H. Gurrett: at Shreve, Crump & Low’s, Corner 

of ‘Tremont and West Sts., March 15 to April 6. 

Exhibition of Japanese Prints: at the St. Botolph Club, March 18 

to 30. 

Water-colors of the English Homes of the Pilgrims, by Harold B. 
Warren, also, Eichings by C. J. Watson and Frank Short: at Walter 
Kimball & Co.’s, 9 Park St. 

Exhibition of the Dutch Water-color Society: at J. Eastman Chase’s, 
7 Hamilton Place. 

Exhibition of Oil-paintings by J. J. Enneking, D. Jerome Elwell, T. 
M. Wendel, J. H. Hatfield, Joseph De Camp and others: at Wm. 
Itatch & Co.’s Gallery, 209 Tremont St., March 25 to April 6. 


Burra.o, N. ¥Y.—Second Annual Architectural Exhibition of Buffalo 
Chapter, A. I. A. and Exhibition of Buffalo Society of Artists: at the 
Art Gallery, March 18 to 30. 


Cuicaco, Ine. — Seventh Annual Black and White Exhibition of the Chi-, 


cago Society of Artists: 274 Michigan Ave., opened March 12. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, New North Wing, opened November 6. 

Paintings by Edouard Manet, also, Works by William A. Coffin: at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 Fifth Ave., March 11 to 30. 

Theobald Chartian’s Portrait of Madame Calvé as ‘‘Carmen’’: at 
Knoedier’s Gallery, 170 Fifth Ave. 

Miniatures by W. J. Baer: at Knoedler’s Gallery, March 21 to 30. 

Puintings by Leonard Ochtman: at the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth 
Ave., March 18 to April 1. 

Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: 
April 1 to May 11. | 

Pictures and Sketches by Anton Mauve: at the Macbeth Gallery, 237 
Fifth Ave., March 15 to 30. 

Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists: at 
the Fine-Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., March 25 to April 27. 

Loan Exhibition of Specimens of Religious Art: at the ‘Tiffany Glass 
Co., 333 Fourth Ave., March 25 to April 6. 


Parapenenia, Pa. — Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water-colors and 
Pastels: at the Art Club, March 18 to April 14. fie 
Dutch and Flemish Old Masters, Water-colors of Egypt by Wilfrid 
Ball, Etchings and Mezzotints by Frank Short and Charles J, Watson : 
at Robert M. Lindsay’s Galleries, 1028 Walnut St., until April 15. 
Works of J. F. Raffaelli, Edwin A. Abbey and Theodore Robinson: 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 





Coscrete Construction. — Smeaton having observed a portion of 
the outer wall of Corfe Castle in a remarkably leaning position, like the 
tower of Pisa, was induced to examine it, and found the interior filling 
of the walls to be of rough rubble and fragments from the quarries 
cemented with a mortar composed of lime, ‘‘ doubtless originally of 
yood quality,’’ and a considerable admixture of sharp sand and pebbles, 


which had, evidently, been poured-in in a fluid state. From what he 
saw here, he adopted a similar method of building the rubble backing 
of the first lock on the river Calder. Rondelet states that the 
columns of the choirs of the church of Vézelay, in Bourgogne, were 
ascertained to be of artificial stone, by Marshal Vauban, and that the 
pillars of the church of St. Amand, in Flanders, were made in the same 
manner. He tells us also that at Lyons concrete ie used for wharf 
walls and the piers of bridges, and that with the Metz lime, concrete 
arches may be constructed without bricks or stones, and these arches 
will form a single piece as hard as stone. Beélidor states, indeed, that 
in Metz most of the cellars are so coustructed ; the gravel used is from 
the river; and he says that when set, the concrete will resist steel- 
puinted touls. According to Sir William Reid, the walls of the fortress 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, m Spain, are of concrete, the marks of the 
boards, which retained the semi-fluid matter in their construction, being 
everywhere perfectly visible. Besides sand and gravel, round boulder 
stones were employed. These were from 4” to 6” in diameter, pro- 
cured from the ground around the city, which is everywhere covered 
with them. The Bridge of Lladonet, six leagues from Barcelona, con- 
sisting of two rows of arcades placed the one on the other, was entirely 
constructed of concrete. One of the lower arches gave way from the 
work being carried up too hastily, and the work was abandoned, but 
M. de Betancourt resumed it, and raised the bridge to a height of 150’, 
on a length of upwards of 700’ with perfect success. Treussart relates 
that the Italians, at Alexandria, make very good concrete blocks with 
the Casal lime, and employ them in angles. They are 4’ 8” long, 2’ 8” 
wide and 2’ 8” high. They are buried underground for two or three 
years, and there attain great hardnese. He says that Colonel Finot 
constructed, at Strasburg, an arch of concrete of 13’ 4” span, which suc- 


ceeded very well, and thata similar arch was constructed at Schelestadt. 
— The Architect. 





Customs Duty oN ARCHITECTURAL PLANS.— In order to insure 
uniformity in the collection of duty on architects’ plans imported into 
Canada for use in the erection of buildings therein, the Controller of 
Customs has, under the provisions of sub-section 2 of section 65 of 
the Custom Act, determined the value of duty of such plans to be as 
follows: Each set of original drawings, or single set of blue prints of 
same, if brought into Canada as a substitute for the original drawings, 
2 per cent of the estimated cost of the building tu be erected thereon. 
Same, if accompanied by details, 3 per cent of such estimated cost. 
Details of blue prints of same, if imported separately, 1 per cent of the 
estimated cost of such detail. When additional sets of blue prints of 
the same set of drawings are imported, such additional sets of blue 
prints are to be valued for duty at $5 per set in addition to the value of 
the original drawings, or first set of blue prints imported in lieu 
thereof, as above. — Canadian Architect and Builder. 





A New Revortvine Stact.— Nothing seems to have come, on this 
side of the Atlantic at all events, of Mr..Steele Mackaye’s plan of a 
revolving stage, by means of which a number of scenes could be laid 
at once, and by a mere turning of machinery be substituted one for the 
other, thus doing away with the necessity for stage waits. Something of 
the same kind is accomplished by a contrivance invented by M. Juleppi, 
and it is to be tried at the Porte St. Martin. At this theatre a drama 
of the reign of Louis XVI, on the subject of the famous Queen’s Neck- 
lace, is at present being played, and scenic accessories play an import- 
ant partin it. There are no fewer than thirteen elaborate set-scenes, 
and M. Juleppi, it is claimed, has contrived so that there need be no 
necessity for dropping the curtain during the whole of the representa- 
tion. M. Rochard, the manager of the theatre, has invited all the mem- 
bers of the Municipal Council to see a performance of the play, at 
which the new device will be employed. — London Daily News. 





Evectricity 18 DutraAnLte. — Comptroller of Customs N. Clarke 
Wallace has handed down a decision, at Ottawa, that electricity is sub- 
ject to duty if imported into Canada for power purposes. He has de- 
termined that it comes under the head of ‘* unenumerated articles ’’ and 
must pay twenty per cent. A commercial value will have to be placed 
on a horse-power in accordance with the price paid for it. The power 
companies at the Falls were preparing to lay cables across the gorge to 
transmit electricity across the frontier. One company, the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Company, had arranged to 
deliver 10,000 horse- power to a local Canadian company for power and 
lighting purposes. Plans have been made to run trolley-cars across the 
gorge by electricity from the American as well as Canadian side. — 
Exchange. 





REPAIRS RECOMMENDED av ATHENS. — Herr Durm, the German arch- 
itect, left Athens on Wednesday on hia return to Berlin. His report on 
the preservation of ancient monuments in Athens has been submitted 
to the Ministry. In it, he advises that immediate steps should be taken 
for the reparation of the rear portion of the Parthenon, and that four 
raised aqueducts should be constructed to carry off rainwater. In 
regard to the Erectheum, he recominends the replacement of fallen 
stones as nearly as possible in their furmer position. Other ancient 
buildings, in Herr Durm’s opinion, do not need to be restored. The 
Archeological Society of Athens has decided to undertake the neces- 
sary works without appealing to the liberality of foreign nations. — 
Building News. 





Tue MontTREAL STREET RAILWAY ACCIDENT. — The Grand Jurors of 
the Court of Assize have brought in a verdict of “ Not Guilty ’’ in the 
case uf Messrs. E. C. Hopkins, A. Gravel and Foreman McLaughlin, 
accused of criminal negligence, in connection with the Street Railway 
Building. Mr. G. F. Hammond, architect, of Cleveland, Ohio, has now 
charge of the building, the interior of which he intends to completely 
tear down, and have rebuilt ready for occupancy by the end of next 
autumn. — Canadian Architect and Builder. 


8.0. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. Aa. 
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HE old question of the relative merits of the two systems, 
of making a single contract for a building, with a general 
contractor, or dividing it into several contracts, has been 

brought up again, by a circular from the Metal Cornice-Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, addressed to architects, and reviewing, 
temperately and sensibly, the advantages and disadvantages of 
both. It is well known that the Master Builders’ Associations, 
and contractors generally, look with little favor on the. one. 
contract system, and charge the architects with preferring it, 
because it saves them trouble, against the interest of their 
clients, who could get their buildings cheaper and better by 
dividing the contracts. Now, so far as the architects are con- 
cerned, this assertion is pure nonsense. It is no more trouble 
to the architect to have to deal with half a dozen principal con- 
tractors than it is with one principal contractor and half-a 
dozen sub-contractors, who come to him for instructions just 
as much as principal contractors would; if anything, the one- 
contractor system is to architects the more troublesome of the 


two; but owners almost invariably prefer it, and think that 


they will be better served by it, and will get their buildings 
done with more certainty when they want them, and, as they 
have a good deal of reason for the last belief, architects comply 
with their wishes, as they are bound to do with any reasonable 
wishes of their employers. Architects generally warn their 
clients that the cost of building is likely to be more under a 
single contract, but, in most cases, the owner replies that he is 
willing to pay more, to secure the advantages of the single con- 
tract, and it is difficult to see why the architect, having made 
this point clear, should make any further objection. The 
Cornice-Manufacturers’ circular says that the single-contract 
system favors bad workmanship, because it is for the general 
contractor's interest to employ the cheapest sub-contractors 
that he can get; but no architect who understands his business 
would draw up a general contract without reserving, either to 
the owner or himself, the right to approve or reject the sub- 
contractors, so that these are practically just as much under 


his contro] as if they were all principal contractors, with the 


further advantage that the work of the sub-contractors is guar- 
anteed by the principal contractor. As artists, we think that 
architects would often prefer the many-contract method, for the 
reason that they can discuss artistic points, and try artistic 
experiments, better with a mechavic who has an independent 


contract with the owner than with a sub-contractor, who may © 


entertain doubts whether his principal contractor will be so 
pleased with the artistic experiments as the architect and 
owner are; but, the fact that so much work is done under 
single contracts shows that, as business-men, and guardians of 
the pecuniary interests of their clients, they see advantage in 
this system. If we might hazard a guess at the reason of what 
the circular tells us is the increase in the practice of building 
by single contract, we should say that the Uniform Contract 
of the Master-Builders’ Association might be a considerable 
factor in the change. Under that form of contract, it seems to 
us impossible for an owner to know how to divide the work 
among several principal contractors as to be sure of getting the 
building completely covered, and the single-contract system 
offers the simplest and most certain method of meeting this 
difficulty. 


HEY have had an unusual Grand Jury in New York lately. 
After the inquest on the fall of the Orchard-Street tene- 
ment-houses, the matter was brought before the Grand 

Jury, apparently with the idea of having some one indicted for 
homicide. ‘The presentment of the Grand Jury in relation to 
it says, however, nothing about homicide, but, after mention- 
ing its opinion that the fall of the buildings was due to 
defective construction, and materials “far below the recognized 
standard,” rambles on with a long disquisition about the 
desirability of a reorganization of the Department of Build- 
ings, containing a variety of suggestions, more or less imprac- 
ticable. Among the latter kind is one which proposes that the 
Superintendent of Buildings shall be an architect or civil 
engineer, and that there shall be an independent Engineer’s 
Department, presided over by a civil engineer. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a more unpleasant arrangement than the 
division of the responsibility of such an office between an archi- 
tect and an engineer could hardly be devised. It the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings is a real architect, he will be quite 
competent to judge of plans and construction himself, and he 
ought to be allowed to choose his own subordinates, and be 
responsible for them. Besides this, the Grand Jury recom- 
mends that all deputy-inspectors of buildings shall be in future, 
‘“‘oraduates of the architectural or engineering departments 
of recognized schools or colleges”; that ‘all architects shall be 
licensed, and that no building operations shall be carried out 
except under the care of a licensed architect.” Of course, 
some, or perhaps, all, of these recommendations are valuable, 
but the Grand Jury does not have much influence in shaping 
legislation, and it is very doubtful whether its advice will be 
taken. 


HE National Sculpture Society will hold its second Annual 
Exhibition at the galleries of the American Fine-Arts 
Society, 215 West 57th Street, New York, from Tuesday, 

May 7, to Thursday, May 23. In connection with the dis- 
play of sculpture will be an exhibition of landscape gardening, 
after designs by Nathan F. Barrett and Thomas Hastings, 
using flowers and plants furnished by Pitcher & Manda, of 
Short Hills, N. J., the object of connecting the two exhibi- 
tions being ‘“‘to show the possibilities of combining sculpture 
with flowers and plants in both natural and formal gardening, 
and in interior decoration.” ‘The managers of the exhibition 
believe that the result of this novel combination of attractions 
will be to encourage a more extensive use of sculpture in the 
decoration of private villas, and, at least, under the direction 
of so thorough an artist as Mr. Hastings, it cannot fail to be 
extremely interesting. It is intended to make the exhibition 
of sculpture partly retrospective, so that all works of sculpture, 
whether previously exhibited or not, will be received, subject 
to the decision of the jury on admission. Entries closed April 
1, 1895. With the sculpture proper will be shown the com- 
petitive designs for the silver dollar, for which the Society has 
offered two prizes, of three hundred and two hundred dollars 
respectively. ‘The exhibition promises to be, like the last one, 
an affair of very great interest. Meanwhile, the Society takes 
advantage of the occasion to repeat its earnest invitation to all 
persons interested in its objects to assist in promoting them by 
becoming members. The membership fee is only ten dollars a 
year, and it would probably not be possible to spend this small 
sum, in this country, in any other way so much to the advant- 
age of this great and beautiful art. 


J HE Building Commissioner of Brooklyn, Mr. Bush, has 
decided to dress his deputies in uniform. He is said to 
have been moved to this resolution by some observations 

which he made during one of the private tours which, like the 

Caliph of the Faithful, he is accustomed to make occasionally 

through his domain. In the course of his peregrinations, he 

discovered a row of tenement-houses, which were being erected 
in the most careless and flimsy manner. On his next appear- 
ance in his office, he sent for the deputy-inspector for the 
district in which the houses were situated, and summarily 
suspended him from duty. Since then, it has occurred to him 
that if all building-inspectors wore uniforms, they would have 
more authority with contractors, and their own movements 
would be more easily traced. One of the regulations of his 
department is that the deputies shall not visit saloons for re- 
freshment during their hours of duty, and he reflects that the 
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inspector’s uniform in a saloon would attract attention, and, 
perhaps, comment of a sort which would lead to the detection 
and punishment of the offender. It might perhaps be remarked 
that the idea of marking the inspectors, so that they can be 
more easily dragged out of the liquor-shops, does not suggest 
the loftiest possible standard in the administration of building- 
affairs in Brooklyn; but if the public must take measures to 
keep its inspectors sober, this is perhaps as good a one as any. 
A journals in regard to the relations of Hasenauer, the great 

Viennese architect, who died about a year ago, and the 
still more distinguished Semper, who was for some time 
Hasenauer’s partner, and to whom a good deal of the credit 
for Hasenauer’s work has been attributed. Semper died in 
1879 or 1880, and, some ten years later, Hasenauer wrote 
certain letters concerning his relations with him, which have, 
since Hasenauer’s death, been published. In 1866, a limited 
competition was held, for the great Imperial Museum, at 
Vienna, Hansen, Ferstel, Hasenauer and von Lohr being 
invited to take part. No satisfactory conclusion was reached, 
and, in 1868, the competitors were invited to remodel their 
plans, and submit them again, and Semper, then Professor at 
Zurich, was invited to come to Vienna and judge them. Ac- 
cording to Hasenauer, it was at his suggestion that Semper, 
who was personally unknown to him, was invited to judge the 
plans, and he was surprised when Semper, immediately after 
Hasenauer had explained his competitive plans to him, pro- 
posed to him that he should take him into partnership, saying 
that he wished to leave Zurich, where his associations were 
not congenial, and that, while he was old, and had been long 
out of active practice, he thought his advice might now and 
then be valuable. Hasenauer’s correspondence goes on to say 
that he, in blind veneration for the distinguished Professor, 
acceded to his proposal, and it was not until afterward that 
he learned that Semper was near his seventieth year, when he 
would be obliged to retire from his professorship, without any 
pension, and that he had not saved up any money, and was 
under the absolute necessity of providing in some way for his 
support. 





DISCUSSION is going on in the German technical 





ASENAUER’S letters continue the story by saying that 
Hi: 1871, not long after the competition had been decided 

in his favor, Semper removed to Vienna. At this time, 
Hasenauer had already made his working-drawings for the 
building, and, in 1872, the construction began. In 1873, 
Semper, whose health ‘was failing, asked his partner to help 
him to stay for a time in Italy, in the hope of regaining his 
strength ; and Hasenauer complied with his request, making 
him an allowance, which was continued to his family for a time 
after his death. In this way, as he says, although Semper 
was nominally his partner for more than four years, he had 
very little to do with the designing of the work carried out 
during that time, and no part in the design of the Museum. It 
is not very strange that Hasenauer, jealous of his reputation 
as an artist, and finding that credit which belonged to him was 
being attributed to Semper, should wish to set himself right, 
and the fact that he waited until ten years after Semper’s 
death before allowing his letters to be published indicates a 
very proper delicacy in regard to the matter. Semper’s son, 
Manfred Semper, however, considering that the letters cast a 
reflection on his father’s character, has examined the papers 
left among his father’s effects, and has published several in the 
Vienna papers, many of them being letters from Hasenauer 
himself, which present the case in a different light. Accord- 
ing to these letters, together with the testimony of contem- 
porary newspapers and other documents, the second competi- 
tion had resulted in the withdrawal of Ferstel, Hansen, Lohr 
and Hasenauer only remaining. ‘The Commission which had 
the matter in charge preferred Léhr’s design, but did not 
venture to make a definite choice without the approval of the 
Emperor, who had not indicated any preference. Meanwhile, 
the artistic societies in Vienna had interested themselves 
in the matter, and inclined toward Hansen’s design, which they 
sought to recommend to the Emperor. In 1868, the Austrian 
Society of Architects and Engineers, through Karl Tietz, who 
had been a member of the jury appointed by the Commission, 
and had voted against Lohr’s design, sent to Semper, and 
asked him if he would serve on a new jury, in connection with 
Liibke and Vischer, to determine which plan should be recom- 


mended for approval. Semper replied, consenting to serve, 
but asking that the matter might be delayed until the vacation 
of his Zurich Polytechnic School, as his duties there kept 
him closely confined. Meanwhile, Hasenauer, who knew per- 
fectly well that the Commission and the artistic societies, 
though differing with each other, were both against him, and 
who undoubtedly surmised that Semper’s name was to be in- 
voked to add brilliancy to a jury, the majority of which he 
probably knew to be already committed against his design, 
began writing the most flattering letters to Semper, complain- 
ing of the “ miserable injustice” that bad been done him by 
the former Jury, and saying that there was “only one European 
celebrity, whose judgment could be regarded as conclusive,” 
this “ European celebrity” being, of course, Semper himself. 
In another letter, after speaking of his anxiety that Semper 
should serve, and saying that he had taken the liberty of urg- 
ing his selection as referee, without knowing whether he would 
accept, he expresses his pleasure at learning that there was a 
possibility of his acceptance; as if his representations had 
been the chief factor in having Semper called in. Semper 
made no answer to this letter, but Hasenauer, about three 
weeks later, wrote him again, saying that a favorable decision 
was, he believed, about to be given, by the highest authority, 
on the question whether his long-cherished and fondest hope, 
of being able to hear Semper’s judgment on the competing de- 
signs, should be gratified. He concluded by offering him pho- 
tographs, drawings, and all other materials that might assist 
him in this choice, saving that the question was for himself one 
of his happiness for life, and apologizing, on that account, for 
troubling him with the letter. Hasenauer must, apparently, 
have known that Semper had already been invited by his 
opponents, the Society of Architects, to serve on the jury, and 
had accepted, and that he was about the last person who would 
have been consulted as to the selection of the jury, so that his 
suggestions of his influence in the matter, in his flattering 
letters to Semper, look a little queer; but Hasenauer, as the 
sequel shows, probably knew what he was about; and in a third 
letter, after an interval of about three weeks, he informs Semper 
that the Emperor, as he was informed by a high Court official, 
had resolved to hear Semper’s opinion before coming to any 
decision on the plans, suggesting the idea, not only that his 
appeals in Semper’s behalf had put this notion into the Em- 
peror’s mind, but that he himself enjoyed a special intimacy 
with the Imperial family. We do not say that this was his 
intention, but Manfred Semper considers that the letters show 
such a plan on his part, and, as a contribution to the history of 
competitions, they are certainly curious. 


HE Engineering Record gives some very interesting quota- 
tions from a paper read before the engineering students of 
Cornell University, by Mr. Clemens Herschel, on hy- 

draulic engineering in ancient Rowe, as illustrated in the 
books written by the engineer Frontinus on the subject. We 
have been finding out that the Romans designed and con- 
structed tunnels, and covered large rooms with lattice girders 
of iron, but we imagine that it will be news to most people that 
they used, in the first century A. D., enormous quantities of 
lead pipe in conveying water into their houses, that they con- 
nected them with wiped joints, and that the houses themselves 
were furnished with copper bath-tubs, supplied through brass 
cocks. Nevertheless, all these things are well established, and 
tle names even of the local plumbers of the period have been 
ascertained, from their stamps on the lead pipes which they 
used, some of these plumbers being shown by their names to 
have been women. So far, the Roman lead pipes, tons of 
which have been dug up, show no trace of tin in the solder 
with which they were joined, although tin was well known to 
the ancients. The ordinary way of making pipe was to cut 
strips of sheet-lead, about ten feet long, and roll them, appar- 
ently over a mandril, in such a way as to bring the edges 
together in a V section. Melted lead was then poured along 
the joint, which, in the finished pipe, is the strongest part. 
How wiped joints were made with melted lead, instead. of 
solder, Mr. Herschel does not inform us, although he assures 
us that they were common. It appears from Frontinus’s book 
that the art of getting water without paying for it was also not 
unknown to the ancients. He says that the public water-mains 
had been so tapped by plumbers for private use that the supply 
to the fountains was seriously diminished, and he was him- 
self instrumental in having a large number of these surrepti- 
tious branches cut off. 
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HERE is something amusingly childlike in the way and degree 
in which the Boston newspapers are glorifying the new Public 
Library building just opened to the pu lic. If their statements 

are to be believed, never was so good a building erected, never was 
there so profound an artist as the author of the design, never 
were there wiser and more long-sighted men than the trustees who 
directed the arrangement of the building. 

It is very nice of them to forget all the jibes and sneers that have 
been poured out on the Library and those responsible for it, for never 
has there been a building which, as it developed, has excited more 
unfavorable comment both from those who do know “ what is what ” 
and from those who do not. We believe there is hardly a single 
feature of the building concerning which we have not heard some 
one speak disparagingly. -The posts about the sidewalk-curb, of 
various size and pattern, some ornamented with checker-boards and 
broiled chickens, have afforded amusement to some, while the treat- 
ment of the southern facade with its lines starting off to go some- 
where and never getting there, have amused others. Some have 
protested that the Guastavino arches would never hold up, while 
others deride the scrawny cresting. ‘The scale and material of the 
sculptured panels above the entrance, and particularly the nakedness 
of ‘humanity there displayed, have not escaped condemnation, while 
the huge elephants’ trunks that serve as candelabra and seem to 
threaten to snatch up and crush those who pass just beneath them 
are generally disliked. The strange and sometimes rather illiterate 
jumble that has been made of the inscribed lists of literary and other 
celebrities can never be alleviated and so it is regrettable that the 
excuse for a part of it, the anagram of the architects’ names, was 
discovered: on the whole, we much regret that this discovery 
was made, though it is said to have led to a discovery of a similar 
nature which revealed an attempt, seemingly made by some believer 
in the doctrines of the A. P. A., which, if it had been carried out, 
might possibly have stirred up an actual riot. Then, too, the general 
arrangement of the plan has been condemned without qualification 
by those who believe in the Poole theory of segregation. The 
amount of light provided for the different rooms was by some de- 
clared sure to be wholly insufficient, while others have scoffed at the 
idea of so small an interior court-yard and protested that it should 
be glazed over and used as a reading-room. The form, material and 
color of the external roof-covering have been condemned by many 
and the expense and makeshifts entailed by it have been criticised 
by those who profess to know about them. 

The long and short of the matter is that the Public Library Build- 
ing has been a perfect boon to those who seek an object for semi-ill- 
natured criticism ever since it was started, beginning with the waste 
of $10,000 on the first competition, the further waste of more public 
money in laying foundations for a building which was known to be a 
preposterous piece of imperfection, and culminating with the appoint- 
ment of an architect who was not a Bostonian. 

We do not propose to discuss these various objections, nor do we 
intend to consider the building critically with a view to determining 
its derivation. The work is nearly done, the money has been spent 
more or less judiciously and the result stands, if not for all time at 
any rate for the immediate future. 

Looked at as a result, as a whole, we are disposed to find it satis- 
factory and to agree that, taking it by and large, the money has been 
well expended and that the accomplishment is worthy of admiration 
— perhaps less satisfactory than some other architect could have 

roduced with the same outlay, but who can prove that ? 

If, strictly speaking, there has been wasteful expenditure, we hold 
that on the whole the expenditure has been justified by the result. 
If the building is not above and beyond criticism, it is none the less 
the result of a more than commonly conscientious endeavor on the 
part of the architects, who rather than strive after successful origi- 
nality have, from first to last, been content to adopt and adapt in 
their work those characteristics which have stood the test of time 


and earned the enduring approbation of men who are competent to 
pass judgment. One could wish there had been more of adaptation 
and less of adoption, for it is impossible not to feel that things might 
have been a trifle less hackneyed without loss of abstract archi- 
tectural merit. We do not believe that in the case of any given 
school of architecture the best work in that school might not have 
been surpassed, or that it is beyond the range of possibility for a 
modern artist to carry the style on to a more advanced development. 

There can be no gainsaying the extreme care, the conscientious- 
ness, the painstaking endeavor that the architects have put into this 
work; they have been monumental, and if for no other reason than 
that work done in this way is a useful object-lesson, a considerable 
part of the outlay must be held justifiable. It is not possible to 
believe that the lesson will be without effect on other architects and 
other communities. If a result is to be good, time and money 
and understanding effort must be expended without stint, and as it 
is the fashion of the day in this country to believe that money is the 
only thing it is necessary to provide in order to secure a satisfactory 
result, it is small wonder that the actual results are so unsatisfac- 
tory as a rule. Clients are generally willing to provide the money 
but they are rarely willing to grant time enough. Architects are 
amply able to spend all the money that may be provided, but there 
are not too many who know how to exert their efforts understand- 
ingly. It is rare, indeed, when all three requirements can be united 
and satisfied in a single piece of work. 

Whatever may be thought of the exterior, and opinion as to the 
real merits of the exterior treatment is very varied, there is practical 
agreement by all that the effect of the interior is extremely good in 
so far as regards its architectural character. How far the applied 
decoration that is to follow will be successful in uniting the now 
somewhat disjoined parts into an harmonious whole can only be 
determined later. The final effect can hardly be guessed at, for the 
color scheme is not disclosed and the part that color is to play is so 
great that success, partial success or absolute failure in the work of 
the artist decorators may easily make or mar the whole. The 
reputation of the building as a work of architectural art is largely 
in their hands. 

The experiment made at the Paris Hotel de Ville, where artists 
of varied prejudices and different styles of work were employed, was 
not successful, though the ability of the men to whom the work 
was assigned should have assured success. The reason, apparently, 
for the somewhat unsatisfactory result in Paris is that the work of 
the several artists is brought into too close juxtaposition, and as each 
man sought to make his portion more noteworthy than his neighbors’, 
the result is a discordance and unevenness that is not pleasing. 

Here in Boston the chances are somewhat better, the rooms are 
more isolated and each artist’s work can better escape the jarring 
effect of an inharmonious neighbor’s. Particularly is this the case 
with the staircase-hall which is about as complete and independent a 
feature as a staircase-hall well can be. We confess to having some 
misgivings as to how far M. Puvis de Chavannes can succeed in 
making his treatment of the wall panels harmonize with the strong rich 
coloring and high polish of the Sienna marble of the staircase itself. 
For an artist whose aim is to decorate the wall-surface, to enhance 
the value of the wall as a structural necessity and not consider it as 
a mere piece of blankness on which to present an arrangement of 
colored pigments, we fear that the actual wall-space of the panels 
may be found somewhat inadequate. But if his treatment does not 
prove successful, the loss will be to himself and his work and not to 
the architects and theirs. No failure of the wall decoration, any 
more than the rather tame and ineffective lions of Mr. Louis St. 
Yaudens at the main landing, can prevent this staircase and its con- 
taining hall from being a satisfying architectural achievement. 

Bates Hall, while architecturally and structurally interesting, is an 
even more doubtful problem, for here the decorators have to decide 
how to bring into some sort of harmony the neutral and rather sad- 
colored tints of the apartment and the harsh color of the Nubian and 
verde antique marble door-finish on the west side. 

The public is not yet ready to express an opinion as to how far 
the Library is successful in its working, and though murmurs of dis- 
satisfaction are heard, yet the fact that only a portion of the building 
is open to them leads the grumblers to express only qualified disap- 
proval now, in the hope that when every department is in operation 
the causes of dissatisfaction will be found to have disappeared. At 
present the chief head of complaint is that, in spite of the elaborate 
system of pneumatic tubes, carriers and electric signals, and an 
enlarged corps of assistants, the actual distances are so great that a 
reader occupying a seat at the north end of Bates Hall is not served 
with even the rapidity customary in the old building. 

A rather interesting incident transpired when the time came to 
move the statues and busts from the old building to the new, the Art 
Commission at this point suggesting that the placing of all public 
works of art was by law vested in them. As the President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Library is ex-officio a member of the Art 
Commission, there was no desire to gainsay the suggestion and the 
Art Commission accordingly acted in the matter and thereby estab- 
lished a very useful precedent which may be of utmost value hereafter. 















































Metz Catrueprat Porcu.— The authorities of Metz have decided 
to remove the inharmonious chief portal of their famous cathedral and 
put in one in harmony with its Gothic style. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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STATE CAPITAL QUESTION. — EXHI- 
OF THE ST. LOUIS CHAPTER, A. 


HE question of the removal of the 
Missouri State capital from Jefferson 

~ City has completely changed within the 
last month. A contingent from the town of 
Sedalia, consisting of its most prominent 
men, in a business way and otherwise, 
swooped down upon Jefferson City in the 
: middle of February during the session of 
the Legislature and submitted a proposition for the removal of the 
capital to Sedalia. A bill for the purpose was introduced simul- 
taneously in Senate and [House and passed. As developments show, 
the Jeffersonians were caught napping. On the other hand, 
Sedalia’s first successes have not led to others. The legality of the 
methods employed in passing the bill have been seriously questioned, 
and motions for reconsideration have been recognized. As to the 
bill introduced, it contains no binding clauses as to how much money 
the Sedalia people are willing to spend on the necessary new build- 
ings, in case of capital removal. They simply state that they will 
erect as good buildings as those now existing at Jefferson City, and 
give the land upon which they are erected and a great deal besides. 

But the hardest blow Sedalia has yet received is from St. Louis 
County. Certain representative men of wealth in St. Louis City 
and County have submitted a proposition to the State in “ black and 
white.” They will give any site in St. Louis County which the 
State of Missouri may see fit to select, and give a cash sum of 
$2,000,000 for erecting the necessary buildings. The proposition 
states that the buildings are to be of the finest, architecturally,— 
buildings of which all citizens of the commonwealth may be proud. 
Of course, $2,000,000 would not go very far when the capitol of a State 
like Missouri is considered, but should the proposition be accepted, 
three times this sum could be easily obtained in the City of St. Louis 
alone, from owners of real estate in the County. But the St. 
Louis County bill was defeated in both the Senate and the House, 
because the investigation of the Sedalia proposition resulting from 
its reconsideration has not yet been finished. It is the general 
opinion that St. Louis County will eventually get the prize, which 
practically means that the City of St. Louis is to be the capital of 
Missouri, as the extension of the city-limits will include any of the 
most probable capitol sites. Sedalia is a small town, comparatively 
unknown outside of the State, and does not carry with it the dignity 
necessary for a capital. Jefferson City, though smaller even than 
Sedalia, is well known, because it has been the capital of Missouri 
since 1824; and at that time all our cities were small. The Jeffer- 
sonians declare that the capital cannot be removed from there 
without violating a pledge made when the general government 
oe the site of the town for the Nall aad of a capital: that it was 

orever to be the State capital. Consideration of this pledge has 
not been entertained at any time by either St. Louis County or Sedalia. 

The Art Union “ Palette” is at present holding an exhibition of 
the works during the past fifty years of St. Louis artists at its rooms, 
1820-1824 Chouteau Avenue. The “Palette” is chiefly composed 
of representatives of St. Louis German population. Wimar will be 
represented by some of his famous paintings of Indians and buffalos, 
and Harry Chase by some of his best marine views. Tracy, de 
Franca, and many others, some living in the city at the present 
time, will receive due honor. Altogether there will be exhibited 
about three hundred sculptures and paintings. 

The Annual Exhibition of the St. Louis Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, is now taking place at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Nineteenth Street and Lucas Place. It is the third exhibition 
held by the local Chapter, and as far as size, or, more properly 
speaking, the number of entries, is concerned, it exceeds the two 
previous exhibitions. As to the quality of the work exhibited we 
shall have more to say. The local Chapter is in a most flourishing 
condition at the present time. The total membership is now thirty, 
and the list includes most of the city’s prominent architects. We 
say “most,” because we know of several architectural firms and 
individual architects who are not members, but who ought to be. 
The results of the present exhibition show in various ways the 
advantages to be gained by belonging to the organization. 

In addition to the interior and exterior views of buildings — photo- 
graphs, sketches, water-colors, etc., a new feature has been intro- 
duced in the present exhibition, the showing of the examples of 
interior and exterior decoration. Though a number of these 
savor somewhat of trade advertisement their right to space at the 
exhibition cannot be denied, because they for the most part 
possess artistic value. A very handsome piece of Aubusson 
tapestry is shown by the Decorative Art Company. The coloring is 
rich, but possesses the softness of tones to be found only in the finest 
tapestries. The scene is laid in a garden and represents a game of 
ten-pins in progress. A long-locked gentleman is about to roll the 


ball at the three remaining pins and his lady and gentlemen com- 
panions are looking eagerly to see if he will be successful. On the 
right, in the background, is what appears to be a marble fountain, 
a Romanesque niche-fountain, a female figure sitting in the niche 
and slightly stooping over. To the left is a low marble wall on the 
opposite side of which a gentleman and lady, evidently supposed to 
be in love, are intently talking. The general effect of the tapestry 
is very pleasing. The Decorative Art Company also shows a deco- 
rated sheepskin for a wall. The skin is tanned and the figure of a 
lion has been worked upon it by some method unknown to us, in 
a shade of brown darker than the skin itself, making a decidedly 
unique and pretty effect. A design for a Louis XVI drawing-room 
is shown which portrays a great deal of good taste. It is very 
attractive, but not of convenient size for critical study. 

A local marble company shows some examples of mosaic in the 
shape of two panels. ith no desire to discourage the makers of 
these panels, we advise them never again to exhibit such inartistic 
and crude work as shown in them. They are nightmares. One 
panel represents a deer’s head in brown mosaic on a white mosaic 
ground. The horns have the appearance of being one continuation 
of square pieces which have nothing to say to one another. Such 
work should not have been given place in the exhibition for people 
of artistic sense and refined taste to smile at. 

There is a splendid galvano-plastic bas-relief of “ Sitting Ball,” by 
Winslow Brothers, of Chicago. It possesses the strong mouth, large 
nose and drawn features of the famous Indian warrior — the re- 
semblance is striking in every way. The Winslow Company also 
show some very satisfactory wrought-iron grille-work in what it calls 
‘‘Modern Rococo.” The design is merely conventional, and can 
hardly be said to belong to any particular style. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company show some of its art 
hardware. The designs shown are all attractive, and easily merit 
the title given them. It is really remarkable to what perfection this 
handicraft has been brought, because not only do the locks, latches, 
etc., possess artistic value, but in a mechanical way they are perfect; 
and if I may use the phrase, they are not too artistic to outweigh 
their usefulness. Some of the most satisfactory achievements of the 
architect have been attained through the instrumentality of the mod- 
ern hardware through harmonizing it with the decorations of the 
building or room in which it is placed. A few years ago, the locks, 
knobs, hinges, etc., possessed not even the semblance of design, and 
were used throughout a building regardless of the decorations — only 
their utilitarian value was considered. 

The strictly architectural part of the exhibition is not as satis- 
factory as last year’s. It seems larger to us, although we have no 
record of the '94 exhibition with which to make comparisons as far 
as numbers are concerned, but the exhibits are distributed better and 
more freely, and not crowded into two rooms, as in last year’s ex- 
hibition. As far as architectural value is concerned, there is not as 
much this year as there was last. The only reason we can give for 
this is that, on account of the general depression, people are not 
building the handsome residences and buildings which were the rule 
two years ago, and, consequently, the architects have comparatively 
little to show. This has been made up in great measure by studies 
in sketches and water-colors of the exteriors and interiors of foreign 
buildings, chiefly churches, which take up, proportionately, a great 
deal of space. On the other hand, we know of several fine resi- 
dences and buildings which are now in course of erection, whose rep- 
resentation at the exhibition would have added to its importance: 
the modern Italian residences of Messrs. Van Blascom and Nugent, 
in Westmoreland Place, are worthy of representation in any archi- 
tectural exhibition; the Van Studdiford Building, on Pine Street, 
though inexpensive, is important in an architectural way. I do not 
remember if any or all of these were shown at the ’94 exhibition, but 
if they were, they would certainly bear repetition, together with some 
other buildings again shown this year. The group of the various 
contributions this year is decidedly better than in 1894, and the 
decorative-art exhibits are exceptionally well arranged. Mr. E. 
G. Garden, a student of the School of Fine Arts, designed the cover 
of the catalogue. The general feeling of the design is Grecian- 
Tonic detail and, printed in terra-cotta red on the heavy brown- 
paper cover, presents a very refined and artistic effect. 

The competition for the new buildings of the St. Louis Country 
Club has been very keen and the results have been four designs, two 
by Mr. E. A. Manny and two by Messrs. Stewart, McClure & Mull- 
gardt. Mr. Manny’s design is Colonial, and one of the most pleasing 
efforts to be found at the exhibition. The whole air of the building, 
as he would like it to be, is decidedly cheerful and its very portals 
seem full of welcome and undisguised hospitality. Mr. Manny has 
been particularly successful with Colonial architecture, always being 
prudent to steer clear of any excess in treating the style, which can- 
not be said of all architects who have a weakness for it. Too strict 
adherence to the old models is, in most cases, a mistake, because, as in 
all styles, a certain line has to be drawn in adapting the Colonial style 
to our present-day usages. Both of Mr. Manny’s designs are presented 
in water-color, and show up his ideas in the best light regarding the 
colors to be selected for -painting the structure. The prevailing tone 
is a light yellow and the trimmings are white, the chimneys in 
pleasant contrast are of red brick. The structure is long and low, 
and though it appears to be only two and a half stories high, is really 
three. The balustrade on the roof helps, in great measure, to 
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diminish the height of the building. Pilasters with Grecian-Ionic 
capitals reach from the foundation to just below the frieze and are 
placed at suitable intervals. The middle portion of the front of the 
building extends a few feet out from the remainder of the structure, 
and at its centre is the main entrance door of very simple and 
unpretentious design and dimensions, graced with a pretty Gre- 
cian-Ionic porch. ‘he rear of the structure shows a long porch 
one story high, from which the members of the club would be sup- 
posed to view the polo games, cricket matches, etc. The porch runs 
along about three-fourths of the length of the structure, the remain- 
ing fourth being occupied by a wing of the same height as the 
building and of the same width as the porch. The design shows 
what we suppose is to be a frame building. 

The design shown by Messrs. Stewart, McClure & Mullgardt is 
Flemish. Flemish is a decidedly attractive style in its place, but 
we do not think it is adapted to the country club-house, at any rate 
in this country. It is rather too pretentious, and we imagine that 
the Country Club would have to pay well for a building such as 
that shown in this design. It is extremely difficult to describe, 
because it is in the rough kind of water-color in which no sharpness 
of detail appears. Both the designs shown at the exhibition look 
like mere fanciful water-colors, and we think the architects made a 
mistake in not portraying their ideas more clearly. It would have 
been well to place well drawn plans of the facade beside the water- 
colors, for the purpose of comparison. 

Of course, the Union Statioa is well represented in tlre exhibition, 
it being the most important structure of any kind finished in St. 
Louis during the past year. En passant, it might be stated that the 
new station is now the costliest building in St. Louis, the total 
cost, up to date, being nearly $7,000,000, and next comes the St. 
Louis Post-office which has cost $6,000,000, up to date. There are 
two water-colors and twenty photographs of the Union Station. The 
water-color of the exterior is by Ross Turner, and that of the interior 
is by Fleury. The latter represents only the Grand Central Hall. 
Turner’s exterior view needs no comment other than that it is 
an admirable portrayal of the subject, and he gives it the light- 
colored and massive appearance which it really possesses. Fleury’s 
view of the grand central hall is very good and very true to the 
original, especially in the coloring, as far as such an achievement is 
possible, because the coloring of this large room possesses much 
detail which cannot be shown in a water-color of a limited size. 
The set of photographs is very fine. They are beautifully mounted 
and so grouped on the wall as to give a splendid idea of the various 
parts of the building. 

Messrs. Eames & Young show a design for a Colonial house for 
D. R. Francis, Esq., to be located at Maryland and Newstead 
Avenues. It is to be three stories in height, and will be in the midst 
of large grounds with trees surrounding. On the Newstead-Avenue 
side will be the porte cochére, in the torm of a large porch in the 
Grecian-Ionic style. ‘Ihe columns will reach from the foundation 
to the roof, the latter simply being an extension of the roof of the 
house. At the Maryland-Avenue side will be a semicircular 
porch, also Grecian-lonic in style, the columns being of the same 
height as the house, just as in the porte cochére. The general 
appearance of the house in the design savors more of the southern 
Colonial architecture than its sister style of the Northeastern States. 
‘This is somewhat of a relief, too, from the ordinary run of Colonial 
houses. ‘lhe large columns, which are almost part and parcel of the 
southern Colonial, somehow or another bear with them a certain 
tinge of the big-heartedness and hospitality which are the rightful 
heritage of the southern people. 

A unique design is that tor a house by Mr. M. P. McArdle for 
Halsey C. Ives, Director of the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts. It 
is decidedly the most original effort shown at the exhibition, and it 
could be picked out in any exhibition as unmistakably the house of 
an artist. It is a picturesque house, three stories in height (the 
third story to be in the root), and will enjoy one of those welcome 
attributes of the modern house, a garden. At the second story, run- 
ning along its width at the rear, is to be a balcony garden, roofed-in 
with a trellis, along which vines are to grow and hang gracefully 
over its edges. ‘l‘owards the front of that side of the house next to 
the street will be a large window running from near the founda- 
tion to the frieze, which will be included between two columns. 
Opposite this window, inside, will be the main staircase. At the 
rear of the structure there will be a yard inclosed by high walls, 
entrance to which will be gained by a large double vehicle gate, the 
whole idea savoring of the continental European. 

A study for St. Stephen's House is also vy Mr. McArdle and in 
its way is very original. It is an evident attempt to imitate that 
worst of all architectural styles, the Spanish Mussion style. ‘The 
latter at its best is simply fearful: in fact it is not worthy of the 
name “style,” and, if such a thing could be possible, Mr. McArdle 
has deteriorated it, by putting into his design a window which has 
nothing whatever to say to the structure. 

A sketch for a residence to be built for Mr. Louis Chauvenet, by 
Eames & Young, shows what promises to be one of the simplest and 
prettiest residences in the city. The design possesses a certain 
refinement and originality which are difficult tor me to describe. It 
is to be two and one-half stories in height, the roof which is to he 
covered with Spanish tiles being clear of windows and obstructed 
only by the chimneys. ‘I'wo wings, one at each end of the building, 
extend outward from it, and the greater part of the intervening 


space is occupied by the entrance-porch. The left-hand wing is 
somewhat wider than that on the right. On the side of the build- 
ing to the left is a one-story square hay. The entrance-porch is in 
white stone and it is treated in the Roman-lonic style. One of the 
second-story windows opens onto its roof which is graced with a 
neat balustrade. The brick used is dark-gray in color, and outside 
of the fact that it matches well with the white stone, it will prove 
itself suitable to the smoky atmosphere of St. Louis, as has been the 
case with its use in other buildings here. There is a slight bit of 
Colonial detail about the building, but not enough to justify our 
saving, that it is in the Colonial style. 

A design for the West End Casino, at New Orleans, La., is shown 
by Messrs. Stewart, McClure & Mullgardt. It is a water-color and 
is one of the most successful efforts at the exhibition. It is in 
Spanish Renaissance. To the extreme left, is an airy two-story pa- 
vilion with tiled roof and another corresponding to it on the extreme 
right. On the right-hand far corner, in the one case, and on the 
left-hand far corner in the other, is a beautifully-designed campanile. 
Adjoining each campanile is a moderately long peristyle, running in 
the one case to the right, and in the other to the left, meeting at a 
grand semicircular double staircase, at the top of which is a small 
pavilion with tiled roof. Between the stairway and beneath the pa- 
vilion just referred to is an open archway, somewhat similar in de- 
sign to the peristyles. Evidently, it is to be built on the shore of 
some body of water, and the vista effect, resulting from its location 
on flat land of considerable area, is very pleasing. This same firm 
also shows a design for a somewhat similar structure to be built near 
Hot Springs, Ark. The conditions are somewhat different in the 
case of the latter, however, for it is not to be near any body of 
water, but on top of one of the Ozark Mountains near Hot Springs. 

One of the most pretentious designs at the exhibition is shown 
by T. B. Annan & Son for the New Burnet Hotel and Office- 
building at Cincinnati, Ohio. The design represents a very large 
structure, the hotel portion of which is somewhat over nine stories 
in height, and the office portion fourteen stories high. The style 
is Spanish Renaissance, and has been treated quite success- 
fully. The site is on a heavy grade, and as this, of all things, de- 
tracts from the dignity of a large building, it will be readily seen 
from the number of stories in the respective parts that the architects 
had a good deal to contend with. The structure occupies a half 
square, the office portion occupying the farther half of the lot as 
shown in the water-color. A large tower, capable of being used for 
practical purposes, such as, for example, housing the servants, oc- 
cupies the left-hand front corner of the hotel and thus is in the 
middle of the block. This is rather unfortunate, but we suppose it 
was absolutely necessary to place it as far distant as possible from 
the office portion of the building, on account of the latter being five 
stories higher than the hotel. The tower very much resembles a 
campanile, but can hardly be called such, as it is merely built above 
the roof of the main structure. 

There are two designs shown of the Washington State Capitol. 
One is by J. W. Ginder and BE. A. Manny, and the other by George 
R. Mann, the architect of the St. Louis City-hall. ‘There is nothing 
particularly distinctive about either. ‘The former is Modern Italian, 
and possesses one original feature worthy of note, namely, leaving 
the side walls, or, more correctly speaking, the end walls, practically 
blank, the cornice being continued above them from the remainder 
of the structure. We suppose the absence of windows is made up 
for with sky-lights. The effect of the blank walls gives the appear- 
ance somewhat of an art gallery, but the idea is perfectly legitimate, 
and is, what is of more importance, within the bounds of good taste, 
although it is a departure. All state-houses look more or less 
alike, that is to say, they are almost all Classical in style. A decided 
departure from the general lines is a risk, and for one thing we can 
congratulate ourselves, that we have no Gothic State-houses. Mr. 
Mann’s design possesses some Colonial detail, but, outside of this, it 
is strictly Classical. 

Mr. Charles K. Ramsey shows a design for a shelter-house for the 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway in Forest Park. Two other railway 
companies have already erected very attractive shelter-houses in the 

ark, and it is difficult to see how, in comparison with the others. Mr. 

amsey's building will be successful. It will consist of a three- 
cornered pavilion, there being a stone tower at each corner, two of 
them polygonal] in shape, the third, much higher than the others, 
being a round clock tower. 

A design for an entrance to Bell Place is shown by Messrs. Stewart, 
McClure & Mullgardt. The entrance consists of a low smooth-cut 
stone wall about four feet in height, which is cut out at three places, 
in the centre for the driveway, and once for each of the two side- 
walks. In the centre of the former, which is of extra width, is a 

edestal adorned with a statue, and the portions of the wall separat- 
ing the sidewalk and driveway gates also serve as pedestals, upon 
which are mounted Corinthian columns. There is a figure of the 
airy and fantastic sort on the top of each column. Too great 
slenderness and weakness of the columns is a fault in the design, but 
the general effect is very satisfactory. 

The architects of the Bell-Place entrance also show a model of a 
monument they have erected in white stone at Chillicothe, Ohio. It 
consists of a kind of semicircular bench abruptly stopped at the 
centre with a pedestal which is to bear the customary wording of 
monuments. It is in Italian Renaissance, very simple in treatment 
but in excellent taste. 
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TESTS FOR IRON AND STEEL. 


To THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS :— 


Gentlemen, — Your Committee on “Uniform Methods of testing 
Materials used in Metallic Structures, etc.,” begs to offer the follow- 
ing majority report, which it deaires to have considered as final, 
unless the Society shall consider it advisable to lay it before its 
members for discussion until the Annual Convention in June next. 

We have given the matter very careful consideration in which we 
have been aided by the answers to our circular of inquiry, which have 
already been laid before the Society in our report of progress. The 
results of that consideration have led your Committee to the opinion, 
that standard specifications for uniform methods of testing material 
used in metallic structures should be of such general character as 
will meet the requirements of usual conditions, so that their adop- 
tion may best subserve a more nearly uniform practice in shops and 
mills, and at the same time leave the engineer free to meet the 
special needs of any unusual conditions by supplementary or other 
specification; hence the following recommendations have been 
framed with those ends in view. 

Inasmuch as cast and wrought iron, rolled-steel and steel castings 
are the most commonly used in metallic structures, your Committee 
decided to restrict its functions to the consideration of those 
materials. A thorough examination of a large number of existing 
specifications, as well as the leading literature upon the subject, 
supp!emented by correspondence with material producers in some 
special cases, has led your Committee to the following conclusions 
and recommendations : 


CAST--IRON. 


The infrequent use of this material justifies only the most simple 
and convenient tests; hence, we recommend the transverse tests of 
a specimen 2 inches by 1 inch in section and 27 inches long, resting 
flatwise on dull knife-edge supports 24 inches apart, centres, with an 
applied weight of 2,000 pounds or more, midway between them. 
The specimen, if of satisfactory strength when cast under the same 
circumstances as those which attend the casting of the full-sized 
piece, must carry at least the minimum weight named above, and 
exhibit when broken the fracture of gray iron of good quality. 
Failure shall be produced in not less than two minutes nor more 
than five minutes from application of the first load, and the bar must 
show a centre deflection before breaking of at least ,°, inch, and 
must indicate a good quality of gray iron. 


WROUGHT-IRON. 


Although the answers received from our letter of inquiry do not 
indicate that the members of the Society in the aggregate place a 
very high value upon the reduction of area of the fractured section, 
your Committee believes that the requirement of a proper value for 
it should be prescribed. Its value is always easilv ascertained, and 
its indications may at times be of considerable importance. 

The Committee also recommends that the expression “ elastic 
limit” be confined in its use to its original meaning, since its more 
veneral adoption leads to ambiguity and to useless discussion and 
dissension. The usual methods of testing indicate the first strength 
or “yield point” of the material, and in order to avoid the objec- 
tions already mentioned, the Committee has confined itself to the 
expression “yield point’? when applied to practical testing. The 
“drop of beam” is considered sufhciently accurate to determine 
“vield point,” but the increased accuracy of autographic records, or 
use of instruments of precision, is recommended. 

Experimental investigations show that the relative dimensions of 
a test piece become of little practical consequence if the gauged 
lencth exceeds about four times the greatest diameter of the speci- 
men. It is therefore recommended that a minimum gauged length 
of 8 inches be used for the general practice of testing specimens, 
with a distance of not less than 12 inches between shoulders of the 
specimen, or between the jaws of the testing-machine. Under these 
conditions, however, it is understood that the gauged length. shall in 
no case be less than four times the greatest diameter of the test- 
piece, and that the minimum thickness shall be } inch; also that the 
sectional area of test-piece shall not be less than $ square inch. In 
obtaining the final elongation, the curves of reduction each side of 
the point of fracture should be included in the measured length. 

In testing, it is recommended that the load be applied continuously 
and at arate as nearly as practicable of 4,000 to 5,000 pounds per 
square inch per minute pelos the yield-point, and of 7,000 to 8,000 
pounds above the yield-point. 

It is recommended that the ordinary bending test be continued, 
and that it be made rapidly with pressure, rather than with blows of 
a hammer, as the results are thereby more comparable. The 
nicked bending or fracture test, however, does not show any 
essential property of the material which would not be disclosed by 
the tests already mentioned, and hence its adoption is not recom- 
mended. 

For the requirements of wrought-iron with the tests outlined, the 
following are recommended : 


’Final report of the special committee on ‘‘ Uniform Methods of Testing 
Materinls used in Metallic Structures, ani on Requirements for these Materials 
to further improve the Grade of such Structures.” 


, : Compression 
Bars, per square “adla aa plate, angle | Web 
inch. other shai re aud other |; plates. 
: pes: shapes. 

Sg Aa Pa ie ee oar opt eas ee Tan eels ke cee apenas fe at Te 
Yield-point............ 26,000 26,000 26,000 ; 76,000 
Ultimate ......... 2... 50,000 48,000 48,000 46,000 
Elongation in 8 inches. 70 | 15% 12% ey, 
Reduction ............. 300 2075 16, 127, 





Specimens should bend, cold, 90° without fracture, with inner 
radius of bending not exceeding twice the thickness of the test- 
piece for bar-iron, nor three times that thickness for plate and shape 
iron. : 

Rivet-iron must be soft and tough, and pieces of the full diameter 
of the rivet must be capable of bending cold until their sides are in 
close contact without showing signs of fracture. 


ROLLED-STEEL. 


The methods of testing wrought-iron may, in general, be applied 
to rolled-steel. In addition to these, however, the quenching test 
may be used to advantage, by which a specimen heated to cherry- 
red : to be quenched in water of 82° Fahr., and then tested as 
usual. 

The drifting test is not recommended as a requirement for quality, 
and the annealing test is recommended only for full-size eye-bars. 

For the requirements of rolled-steel, it is recommended that a mean 
ultimate resistance be specified for-each grade of steel, and that 
the ultimate resistance of the test specimen should not vary more 
than 4,000 pounds per square inch either way from the resistance 
specified. It is also recommended that the yield-point, the elonga- 
tion and the reduction of area each be a function of the ultimate 
strength found in the test specimen. 


The following requirements are recommended for the various 
grades of steel : 


ULTIMATE STRENGTH PER SQUARE INCH. 





Low Bteel.........0 00.0. cece cece ees 60,000 pounds + 4,000 
Medium steel...........0.. ccc eee eens 65,000 “ + 4,000 
High steel ............ 0... e ce eee eee 70,000 * + 4,000 
Yield-polut = 55%) of the ultimate resistance of specimen. 
‘Per cent elongation in 8 inches = 1,500,000 
Ultimate 
Per cent reduction of area — 2,800,000 
Ultimate 


Rivet steel when heated to a low cherry-red and quenched in 
water at 82° Fahr. must bend to close contact without sign of 
fracture. Specimens of low steel when treated and tested in the 
same manner must stand bending 180° to a curve, whose inner 
radius is equal to the thickness of the specimen, without sign of 
fracture. Specimens of medium steel, as cut from bars or plates 
and without quenching, must stand bending 180° to an inner radius 
of one and one-half times the thickness of the specimen without 
sign of fracture; while those of high steel, also without quenching, 
must stand bending 180° to a radius of twice the thickness of the 
specimen without sign of fracture. 


STEEL CASTINGS. 


In steel castings the tension test is recommended, with the follow- 
Ing requirements : 
Ditime tense 65.000 pounds per square inch. 
Yield-point .. ............ 35,000 * : ve rs 
Elongation in 8 inches = 187 
Contraction = 257 


FULL-SIZE MEMBERS. 


It is deemed inadvisable at present to recommend any special 
requirements for full-size members, as it is considered preferable to 
leave those requirements for specification by the engineer. 

Respectfully submitted, 

: JAMES G. DaGroy. 
Rospert W. Hunt. 
Henry B. Seaman. 


Witiiam H. Burr. 


(Signed) 


To THE AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS : — 


Gentlemen, — I regret to be unable to agree with the conclusions 
arrived at in the majority report as prepared by the “ Committee on 
Standard Methods of Testing Iron and Steel.” 

The points upon which I disagree I hardly think it necessary to 
touch upon at present, for, as a result of considerable deliberation, I 
do not deem it advisable to recommend to the Society any definite 
set of specifications, believing it to be the prerogative of the engi- 
neer, as of any other professional man, to select and specify such 
tools and methods of procedure as he deems most expedient and 
suitable for the case with which he deals; but I do recommend, that 
whenever possible, and wherever he may not have particular features 
to introduce, or peculiar conditions to meet, that he specify for his 
material a grade which may be in general use by the majority of 
engineers, as by so doing, he is more certain of ootaining a uniform 
product, and of reducing the delays of manufacture to a minimum — 
two points which are of the greatest importance to both engineer 
and manufacturer. Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) PERCIVAL ROBERTS, JR. 


APRIL 6, 1895.] 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 


NEW YORK CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 

TECTS. 
‘yy SPECIAL meeting was held at the Chapter rooms, on Wednes- 
Ai day, March 20, 1895, at 3 p. M., President Upjohn in the chair. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting, specifying that it 
was for the “ Consideration of affiliation, with confederation, of certain 
art societies; and of proposed bill for the licensing of architects in 
New York State.” 

A printed sheet covering eight articles of a Constitution for said 
confederation, under the title of ‘* The Fine-Arts Federation of New 
York” was then read and discussed in detail by all present. The 
opinion was unanimous that the conjoined action of the Fine-Arts 
societies of New York was very desirable in certain emergencies, 
and the articles of proposed Constitution met with general approval ; 
though it was pointed out that the use of the opening words “ We, the 
Societies of New York, interested in the Fine Arts” arrogated 
the exclusive possession of interest in the fine arts by the Societies 
mentioned in Article II, to the exclusion of other existing or pro- 
spective societies, and that the word “the” between “ We” and 
‘Societies ” should therefore be omitted. 
Article III was unnecessary, and Section 3 (misprinted, in duplicate 
2) of same article was, perhaps, misleading. ‘The opinion, however, 


was unanimous that these slight defects were not material enough to 


give good cause for delay, and the said Constitution was unanimously 
ratified. 


On motion, President Upjohn, Mr. Marshall and Secretary Bloor 
were then appointed a Committee to report to the Chapter on desira- 
ble amendments to said Constitution of the Fine-Arts Federation of 


New York. 


In accordance with Article II, Sections 1 and 2 of said Constitu- 


tion, and on motion of Mr. Kendall, Messrs. Upjohn, Marshall and 


Bloor were appointed representatives of the New York Chapter, A. 


I. A., on the Council of said Federation. 


In accordance with said Section 1, and on motion, the President 
was requested to appoint an alternate for each of said representa- 
The President, thereupon, appointed Mr. Kendall as alter- 
nate for himself, Mr. Cook for Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Cordes for 


tives. 


Mr. Bloor. 


The Secretary produced printed copies of proposed “ Architect’s 
c 4 3 N NY k Chapter, A 
ew Yor apter, A. 


License Law,” as approved by the Western 
Ts A; 


In answer to a question from Mr. Marshall as to the origin of the 
movement for such a law, the Secretary said that the pros and cons 
of the subject had been more or less formally under discussion by 
The 
subject has, during a number of years, received attention from the 
technical press, especially about eight years ago, when there had 
been published considerable correspondence on the subject from 
Several years ago, the Buffalo 


the members of the A. I. A. almost since its foundation. 


members of the Institute and others. 
and Western New York Chapters, A. I. A., took the matter up, in 
conjunction with this Chapter, and one of their most active members, 


President W. W. Carlin, had expended much time and great zeal 
and energy in influencing the Legislature of New York State in its 


favor. Quite recently, the Architectural League of New York had 


evinced an interest in the subject and, as the Chapter minutes of last 
month show, it was at the League’s request that the Chapter ap- 
pointed a Special Committee — Messrs. Cordes, Carrére and H. Con- 


stable — to cooperate with a corresponding Committee of the League. 


On Mr. Marshall’s motion the subject was taken up for discussion. 
A prolonged discussion ensued and a motion was made by Mr. 
Carrére, which, after amendments, was formulated and adopted as 


follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Chapter that thongh it is 
advisable that the practice of architecture should be recognized be- 
fore the law as a profession, the proposed License Law is insufficient 


in its scope, and imperfect in its detail, and for these reasons the 
Chapter cannot indorse the proposed law, in its present form. 


On motion, the subject was referred back to the Special Com- 


mittee with power, but as Mr. Carrére stated that his engagements 
would not permit him to serve on it further, Mr. Keister was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused by his declination. 

Mr. Marshall offered an amendment to the By-laws, providing 
that notices for any Chapter-meeting should be mailed at least three 
days before such meeting. 

he Secretary said that his practice used to be to mail the notices 
three days beforehand, but on a number of complaints being made to 
him that they got overlaid and forgotten, he had changed his rule of 
mailing to two days beforehand. He moved that the motion be 
referred to the pending Special Committee on the Revision of the 
By-laws, but on Mr. Marshall objecting to this usual parliamentary 
course, the Secretary withdrew his motion. 

The Secretary had several communications to present, but owing 
to the lateness of the hour, a motion to adjourn prevailed, and the 
meeting adjourned to the call of the pene 

(Signed) A. J. Bioor, Secretary. 


Also that Section 1, of 






T-SQUARE CLUB. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the T—Square Club, of Philadel- 
phia, was held the 20th inst., at the Club rooms. About fifteen 
members were present, all of whom had previously met at ‘‘ Bohemia” 
for an informal supper. 

After the usual discussion of club matters, the criticism and voting 
on the monthly competition drawings was taken up. In the com- 
petition for “ A Private Chapel,” Mr. Albert Kelsey won First and 
Second Mentions and Mr. E. S. Powers, Third Mention. , 

In the competition for “ A Pedestal,” Mr. Maurice M. Feustman 
won First Mention, Mr. A. C. Munoz, Second, and Mr. C. Z. Klander, 
Third Mention. 

The programme for the next competition, due April 17, is for a 
* Garden for a Palatial Country House.” 

Very truly yours, A. C. Munoz, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF BEAUX-—ARTS ARCHITECTS. 


A REGULAR meeting of this Society was held on the evening of 
March 20, at Leon's Restaurant, 31 West 31st Street, New York 
City. Twenty-two members were present. At the business meet- 
ing which followed the dinner, a draught of a new constitution was 
offered and ordered to be printed for discussion at a future meeting. 
The Society enrolled itself as a member of the Fine-Arts Federation, 
of New York, and appointed Messrs. Charles F. McKim, Walter 
Cook and Thomas Hemince as delegates, and Whitney Warren, 
John E. Howe and Albert L. Brockway as alternates. 

The proposed bill for licensing architects was discussed and the 
following resolution adopted. 

“ While holding the opinion that the proposed Act is defective in 
many respects, the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, in recognition 
of the principles involved, favors its passage.” 

After the business was finished, the members indulged in singing 
old school songs. EpGAR A. JOSSELYN, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


AT the first Club meeting in March, President Benjamin S. 
Hubbell gave a very interesting and entertaining illustrated talk on 
‘“‘ Shadows.” 

The Club is now located in quarters of its own, at 1002 Garfield 
Building, where the last meeting in March was held. | 

Drawings for the competition: “ ‘The Location and Grouping of 
Cleveland’s Public Buildings” were hung and the Mentions an- 
nounced at this meeting as follows: W. D. Benes, First ; Herbert 
B. Briggs, Second; Frederick Baird, Third; Harry S. Nelson, 
Fourth; and A. E. Skeel and E. E. Noble tied for Fifth. 
The judges of the competition were Prof. Charles F. Olney, one of 
Cleveland’s foremost men, Otto S. Ruetenik, artist, and Architects 
W.S. Dutton, C. W. Hopkinson and F. A. Coburn. An associate 
membership has been established, opening the privilege of the Club 
to many interested in architecture. 

The subject for the April competition is: “ Boat and Bath Houses 
for Edgewater Park.” HERBER? B. BriaGs, Secretary, 

40 Blackstone Building. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
ull and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
q ip g g 


of cost.]} 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. MESSRS. MCKIM, 
MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


STAIRCASE HALL OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF 
BOSTON. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


J MAIN STAIRCASE OF TRE SAME. 


CORNICE DETAIL; FIREPLACE; SCULPTURE MODELS: PUBLIC 


LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


(Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


BATES HALL: PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


DOORWAY IN BATES HALL: PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF 
BOSTON. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


ENTRANCE HALL: PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
(Gelatine Print.] 
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Ba.timore, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays and Saturdays in April, and on Easter Monday. 


Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Line Engravings, Mezzo- 
tints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Loan Collection of Portraits of Women: at Copley Hall, 194 Claren- 
don St., closes April6 

Pictures by Edmund H. Garrett: at Shreve, Crump & Low's, Corner 
of Tremont and West Sts., March 15 to April 6. 

Water-colors of the English Homes of the Pilgrims, by Harold B. 
Warren, also, Etchings by C. J. Watson and Frank Short: at Walter 
Kimball & Co.’s, 9 Park St. 

The Yamanaka Collection of Japanese Paintings: at J. Eastman 
Chase’s, 7 Hamilton Place, April 4 to 15. 

Exhibition of Oil-paintings by J. J. Enneking, D. Jerome Elwell, T. 
M. Wendel, J. H. Hatfield, Joseph De Camp and others: at Wm. 
Hatch & Co.’s Gallery, 209 Tremont St., March 25 to April 6. 
gene Exhibition of Water-colors: at the Boston Art Club, opens 

pril 6. 

Pictures by J. Appleton Brown: at Doll & Richards’ Gallery, 3 Park 

St., opened April 5. 

Architectural Exhibition: at 194 Clarendon St., opens April 15. 

Seventh Annual Exhibition of Photographs: at the Boston Camera 
Club, 50 Bromfield St., April 3 to 20. 


CuicaGo, Inu, — Seventh Annual Black and White Exhibition of the Chi- 
cago Society of Artists: 274 Michigan Ave., opened March 12. 
Annual Spring Exhibition of Water-colors and Pustels: at the Art 
Institute, April 11 to May 16. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. 

Drawings by Daniel Vierge: at F. Keppel & Co.’s Gallery, 20 East 
16th St., April 2 to 16. - 

Theobald Chartran’s Portrait of Madame Calvé as ‘‘Carmen’’: at 
Knoedler’s Gallery, 170 Fifth Ave. 

Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: 
April 1 to May 11. 

Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists: at 
the Fine-Arts Buildiog, 215 West 57th St., March 25 to April 27. 

Loan Exhibition of Specimens of Religious Art: at the Tiffany Glass 
Co., 833 Fourth Ave., March 25 to April 6. 

Sketches by the Architectural Sketch-Club of the Senior Class of Co- 
lumbia College: at the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., April 8 to 15. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water-colors and 
Pastels: at the Art Club, March 18 to April 14. 

Dutch and Flemish Old Masters, Water-colors of Egypt by Wilfrid 
Ball, Etchings and Mezzotints by Frank Short and Charles J. Watson: 
at Robert M. Lindsay’s Galleries, 1928 Walnut St., until April 15. 

Works of J. F. Raffaelli, Edwin A. Abbey and Theodore Robinson: 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, closes April 6. 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Wash- 
ington Artists: at the Cosmos Club, opens April 8. 
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Tue New York Grant Monument Funp, — At the annual meeting 
of the Grant Monument Association, February 28, the following officers 
were re-elected for the ensuing year: Horace Porter, President ; Fred- 
erick 1D. Tappan, Treasurer, and James C. Reed, Secretary. The 
members of the Executive and Building Committees were also re-elected. 
The President’s report shows the following: The amount of money in 
the treasury of the Association when the present management took 
charge of its affairs, three years ago, was $107,536.31; the amount 
raised since by voluntary contributions received from a total number of 
65,000 contributors, $404,837.78; interest received on sums withdrawn 
from trust companies, 39,077.09. Total $522,351.18. ‘Total disburse- 
ments since March, 1892, $191,868.38; balance on hand, exclusive 
of accrued interest, $530,482.85. The fund will be sufficient to com- 
plete the monument. 








A MILLIonaIRge’s STABLES. — The magnificent stables of the late D. 
Edgar Crouse, at Syracuse, N. Y., were sold recently at auction for 
$17,500. Their actual cost was over $250,000. These stables, in the 
time of their late millionaire owner, were probably the finest in this 
country, if not in the world. They were sumptuously fitted as a club- 
house and bachelor’s quarters, and contained nearly $100,000 worth of 
yaluable furniture, rugs and bric-a-brac, which have all lately been sold. 
In spite of the elegance of these stables, their late owner was never 
known to have shown their interior to any one but a few friends con- 
nected with him in a business way. Not until after his death did the 
slightest hint of the elegance of their appointment become public. The 
stables were purchased by Charles M. Warner, who has lately given a 
monument to the city to commemorate the soldiers and sailors of 
Onondaga County. What his intentions are in regard to the stables 
are unknown. Hie is not a horse fancier. It has been hinted that Mr. 
Warner will present the building to the Medical College of Syracuse 
University. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 


EXCAVATIONS RESUMED BY Dr. WALDSTEIN ON THE TEMPLE OF 
Hrra.—A despatch to the Standard from Athens says that the 
American School of Archeology, under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, Director of that institution, has resumed its excavation of 
the Temple of Hera. 





A Hint For BoiLer-setrers. — When setting a boiler, pieces of 
common steam-pipe, say about one inch in diameter, should be built 
into the outside walls in such a way that they will allow the air in the 
space between the two walls to escape when the heat expands it, and 
also allows it to enter this space when the boiler cools off. — Power and 
Transmission. 


THe New York Ciry-HaLi_ Competition. — Assemblyman La Fetra 
at the request of some attorneys who are interested, has introduced in the 
New York Legislature a bill for providing for the payment of the prizes 
offered in the recent competition for the best plans for the new munici- 
pal building. There were 134 plans, and six were selected as worthy of 
a prize. The first prize was to be the selection of the architect who 
submitted it as the supervising architect of construction when the build- 
ing should be erected. The other prize-winners were to get $2,000 each. 
Mr. La Fetra’s bill requires the Commissioners to choose the best of 
the six plans, and in lieu of the prize provided for by the terms of the 
competition (since the building is not to be erected) would give to 
the asa architect $7,500, the other five to receive $2,000 each. — 

imes. 





THe Puit.c Temples —As the result of their deliberations at 
Philgw in regard to the measures to be taken for the protection of the 
temples from injury by the construction of the new Nile reservoir, Mr. 
W. E. Garstin, Under-Secretary of State for Public Works, and the 
archeologists with whom he has been in consultation are uuanimously 
of opinion that nothing can be finally settled on the point until the 
mass of debris and the mud-brick erections which cover a large portion 
of the island are removed and the underlying masonry is laid bare. 
This masonry will have to be subjected to a scientific examination 
in order that a solution of the many vexed questions concerning 
the age of the Phils temples, etc., may be arrived at. Mr. Garstin, 
therefore, asks the Government to grant sufficient money to carry out 
the above work, which he says is of the highest importance. — London 
Daily News. 





Tue Story or a MutiLatep ReyNnoips, — A correspondent of the 
London Atheneum writes as follows: “ It may be interesting to those who 
have enjoyed the opportunity afforded by the liberality of Lord 
Houghton of admiring, in the Burlington House exhibition, the Rey- 
noldses so long imprisoned at Crewe Hall, to know that the ‘tripod’ 
which took the place of the portrait of Henry Greville, as ‘Cupid’ 
(No. 96), after, because of a family quarrel, the high-tempered father 
had cut out his son’s likeness, is still to be seen at Crewe Hall. Some 
years ago, when visiting there, I was surprised by the singularity of a 
handsomely-framed picture in one of the bedrooms. It was a tripod 
pure and simple, nothing less or more. On remarking on the oddity of 
the subject, I was told its history ; how in a fit of temper the father had 
mutilated the picture, and had a tripod, at which the boy’s sister, as 
Hebe, might be supposed to be ministering, painted to fill the gap. 
Happily, the late Lord Crewe heard, through some friend who knew 
the story, of the existence of a ‘Cupid,’ certainly by Reynolds, which 
he had seen in some picture dealer’s collection in London. On examina- 
tion it was found exactly to fit the place, and was certainly the long- 
missing portrait. Lord Crewe gladly became its possessor, and had it 
reinstated in the canvas, thus restoring this magnificent picture to its 
integrity, but preserving the tripod as, however uninteresting in itself, 
a memorial of the losa and the recovery.’ 





Swiss Hore. Inpustry.— Under date of October 19, Consul Ger- 
main, of Ziirich, transmits some statistics, prepared by the Swiss Union 
of Hotel Keepers, which are of interest as showing the very large 
amount of money invested in that country, principally in hotels for the 
accommodation of tourists and travellers. In 1894, there were 1,398 
hotels in Switzerland, patronized mostly by travellers and tourists. 
The value of these hotels is given as follows: Buildings, $74,474,830; 
furniture and fixtures, $22,539,140; total, $97,013,970. To this is 
added for supplies and working capital, $1,856,600. Of the 79,255 beds 
in Swiss hotels, 52,315 are in hotels open for traftic the whole year and 
26,950 in summer hotels, which are closed during the winter months. 
Taking the whole traffic, it is shown that the hotels were patronized by 
7,779,325 persons, an average of 98 persons per bed. Applying figures 
to the proper (summer) season, all the beds are occupied for 175 days, 
showing that the Swiss hotels are fully occupied aix months in the year. 
The nationalities of tourists in 1893—a very dull year—is given as 
follows: Germans, 24.9 per cent; English and Americans, 24.64 per 
cent; French, 11.61 per cent; Italians, 2.92 per cent; Belgians and 
Hollanders, 1.65 per cent; other nationalities, 7.9 per cent. The daily 
charges at the hotels are given from 80 cents to $4.20. The annual 
receipts, estimating the average daily charge at $2.50, is given, in 
round numbers, as amounting to 319,450,000. About 45 per cent of the 
receipts is spent for food and other necessary articles. The wages paid 
to the employes in tourist hotels amounted to $1,860,000, or about $72 
per capita in 1893. The total expenses for employés in all hotels 
amounted to $3,412,800; taxes, $384,000; advertising, $279,200. The 
total hotel expenses amounted to 312,908,400, leaving a gross profit of 
$6,719,200 to cover interest, insurance, repairs, redemption fund, etc., 
and net profits. The latter, in the opinion of Consul Germain, must be 
conceded as very modest. — U. S. Consular Report. 
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J WO very important decisions have recently been made by 
State courts, in regard to the limitation of the hours of 
labor. Penal actions were brought against certain manu- 

facturers, in Illinois, for employing women more than eight 

hours a day, in contravention of the statate, which provides 
that “ No female shal] be employed in any factory or workshop 
more than eight hours in any one day, or forty-eight hours in 
anv one week.” Under the penal clause attached to this 
statute, the manufacturers were fined. They appealed from 
the judgment, on the ground that the statute was unconstitu- 
tional, and the test case, known as Tilt vs. I}linois, has just 
been heard and decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
which has reversed the judgment, and declared this section of 
the statute unconstitutional and void. ‘The Court rests its de- 
cision on the principle that a woman is a citizen, and that the 
right of a citizen to make his or her own contract for labor or 
services is part of the protection of liberty and property guar- 
anteed by the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, by Section 1971 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

States, and by the Constitution of Illinois. The Court says 

also that the statute is not within the police powers of the 

Legislature, no evidence being offered to show that it was 

passed for any sanitary purpose, and it holds that, the occupa- 

tions engaged in being expressly lawful for women, the hours 
of each day which they shouid devote to such work could not 
be limited by statute. The difference between police powers 
and constitutional authority is shown by a suggestion of the 

Court, that if the statute had applied to minors only, it might 

have been sustained as a police regulation. The Court says, 

in its decision: ‘ ‘This enactment is a purely arbitrary restriction 
upon the fundamental right of the citizen to control bis or her 
own time and faculties. It substitutes the judgment of the 

Legislature for the judgment of the employer and employ¢ in 

a matter about which they are competent to agree with each 

other. .It assumes to dictate to what extent the capacity to 

labor may be exercised by the employé, and takes away the 
right of private judgment as to the amount and direction of 
the labor to be put forth in a specific period . ... Liberty, 
as has already been stated, includes the right to make con- 
tracts as well with reference to the amount and direction of 
labor to be performed as concerning any other local matter. 

Hence the right to make contracts is an inherent and inalien- 

able one, and any attempt to unreasonably abridge it is opposed 

to the Constitution.” 


HIS decision comes like the breath of a bracing north wind 
through the enervating mists of Nationalism, Collectivism, 
Socialism and the other theories of glorified slavery. 

About a year ago, the Supreme Court of Nebraska rendered a 
similar decision, and, within a few weeks, the.New York 
courts, in an action brought against one of the street railway 
lines, for keeping men employed more than ten hours a day, 


said that the statute did not forbid men to contract to work 
more than ten hours a day, if they wished, and it would be 


unconstitutional and void if it did so prohibit them. We do 
not know whether the apostles of class legislation will “ rise 
and sweep the courts away,” as we are informed they propose 
to do if the income-tax law is declared unconstitutional, but, 
while they exist, it appears settled that they will continue to 
uphold the principles of freedom which have been held sacred 
by our race for many centuries, and on which our whole 
social and political system is based. 





J HE New York Fine-Arts Federation has organized for 
business, by the choice of Russell Sturgis as President, 
George L. Heins as Vice-President, and Frederick Diel- 

man as Secretary and Treasurer. The Evening Post assures 
us that ‘the most perfect harmony exists among the different 
associations and the different arts,” which it is satisfactory to 
know, for, as will be observed, the architects, holding the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the Federation, have a pre- 
ponderance of influence which might arouse jealousy under 
other circumstances. Besides Messrs. Sturgis and Heins, ar- 
chitecture is represented in the directorate by A. J. Bloor, 
Walter Cook, Thomas Hastings, C. F. McKim, Henry R. 
Marshal], George B. Post and R. M. Upjohn, all the other 
arts together, including the amateurs, as represented by Mr. 
Perry Belmont, only mustering nine representatives, against 
ten architects. In reality, this is a very satisfactory state of 
things, for the architects have more business experience than 
the painters and sculptors, and maintain a better understanding 
among themselves, while they serve at present, to a great 
extent, as the intermediary between the public and the other 
artists. 


HE friends of the late Francis Parkman, of Boston, are 
raising a subscription for a monument. to be erected, it is 
hoped, on the border of the lake known as Jamaica Pond. 

His own house was on the border of this pond, and, as the sur- 
rounding territory has now been taken for a public park, noth- 
ing could be more appropriate than such a memorial, erected on 
the very scene of his labors. Already, something like fifteen 
thousand dollars have been subscribed, and additional subscrip- 
tions are invited from all who wish to testify their appreciation 
of “the high endeavor, heroic constancy and noble achieve- 
ment,” of Mr. Parkman. The treasurer of the fund is Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, 44 State Street, Boston. 
Hi persons who advance money on building loans, was ren- 
dered in the New York Court of Common Pleas the other 
day. One Lipman had agreed to advance money to one Mc- 
Cormack, for building operations in New York, taking a 
mortgage as security. The money was to be advanced in in- 
stalments, under certain conditions, one of which was that the 
building should be kept clear of mechanics’ liens. The sub- 
contractor for the plastering obtained an order from McCor- 
mack on Lipman, for eight hundred and fifty dollars, and 
Lipman accepted it. The action was hy the assignee of 
the plasterer against Lipman and McCormack, to recover the 
amount of this order, with interest. McCormack failed to 
appear in court, and Lipman claimed that this order was to be 
paid out of a certain instalment of the building-loan, but that, 
before this instalment was payable, it was found that, contrary 
to the conditions of the loan, mechanics’ liens had been filed 
against the estate, and had remained more than ten days with- 
out being discharged ; and that therefore, under the contract 
of loan, the instalment was no longer payable. McCormack 
seems to have been in hopeless difficulty, for, soon after, Lip- 
man foreclosed his mortgage, and the property was bought in 
by his brother-in-law. ‘The jury, apparently under instructions 
from the Court, brought in a verdict that Lipman’s acceptance 
of the order was unqualified, and that the amount was due, 
with interest. 


DECISION of some importance to builders, as well as to 





ROBABLY there is something in this case not apparent 
on the surface, for it seems evident that any acceptance of 
an order drawn by McCormack on Lipman must be sub- 

ject to. the conditions of the contract between the two relating 
to the payment of money for building, whether the acceptance 
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referred to those conditions or not. Of course, it is rather 
hard on a sub-contractor to find that his principal has not com- 
plied with the conditions under which he is to get his money, 
and that he must suffer loss in consequence; but it is equally 
hard on a man who advances money for building to find that 
the contract on which he had relied for protection against 
having to pay his money twice over has not fulfilled its pur- 
pose. The result will undoubtedly be that Mr. Lipman and 
his friends, and all the other people who have money to 
advance for building, will mark up their interest rates for the 
future, to cover the additional risk which this decision imposes ; 
and the poor people who are to live in the houses built with 
borrowed money will have, in the end, to pay the extra cost, 
just as they generally have, sooner or later, to pay the cost of 
interference with the security of investments, and the sacred- 
ness of contracts. 


The City of Barmen, acting, apparently, in connection 

with the Society of Fine-Arts of the same place, proposes 
to erect a ‘“‘ Ruhmeshalle,” or Hall of Honor, to the memory 
of the Emperors William I and Frederick III, providing in the 
building for the city library, and for the collection of pictures 
belonging to the Society of Fine-Arts. The competition is, as 
usual in Germany, restricted to German architects, but the 
terms are so straightforward and fair as to be worthy of note. 
Four months are allowed for preparing the designs, which are 
to be mere sketches, the floor plans at a scale of 1 to 200, 
answering about to our sixteenth scale, while the elevations, 
sections and perspective view are at 1 to 100. As the cost of 
the building is limited to four hundred thousand marks, or less 
than one hundred thousand dollars, it cannot have a very 
extensive floor-plan, and the drawings will be necessarily small. 
Notwithstanding the moderate extent and cost of the structure, 
the Society of Fine-Arts, which appears to be managing the 
competition, is determined to have it well designed, if it is pos- 
sible to obtain that object by attracting able competitors, and 
placing the choice in the hands of a good jury. It is declared 
that the competition shall be judged in accordance with the 
principles adopted by the Society of German Architects and 
Engineers, and three money prizes are offered. ‘The first 
prize, for the design adjudged best, is four thousand marks ; 
the second is two thousand, and the third one thousand 
marks. ‘The idea of spending seven thousand marks, or nearly 
two per cent of the proposed cost of the building, merely in 
prizes for the preliminary sketches, would strike an American 
court-house commissioner as something wildly extravagant, 
but the people of Barmen evidently think it good policy for 
them to do so. The award is to be made by a jury of five 
members, four of whom, Professors Paul Wallot, of Dresden, 
and Hubert Stier, of Hanover, and Messrs. Schnieden, of Ber- 
lin, and Winchenbach, of Barmen, have already been engaged 
to serve; while Dr. Jordan, Director of the National Gallery, 
at Berlin, has been invited to serve as the fifth member, but 
has not as yet signified his acceptance. To our mind, the dis- 
tinction of the judges will prove quite as much of an attraction 
to competitors as the liberal prizes. Any architect worthy the 
ame would rejoice at an opportunity of winning notice and 
commendation from such men, while even an unfavorable 
judgment from them would not be very much resented. What 
gives the real bitterness to competitions as ordinarily conducted 
is the feeling of the unsuccessful contestants that they have 
been judged by incompetent persons, and have thrown away 
their labor and skill on people incapable of appreciating it. In 
very many cases, this is really true, and it is notorious that the 
success of a competition, in producing results of value, is in 
proportion to the skill and learning of the experts in whose 
hands the decision is placed. We do not know whether any of 
our readers have any personal interest in this particular com- 
petition, but if so, they can obtain further particulars, and a 
plan of the lot, by addressing Herr Wegner, Oberbiirger- 
meister, Barmen. | 


Hi NOTEWORTHY competition is announced in Germany. 





shape of a French monthly illustrated magazine, modelled 

very closely after the pattern of the great American 
monthlies, but with certain interesting differences. This new- 
comer, published by A. Quantin, 5 Rue Saint-Benoit, Paris, 
at twenty-one francs per year for the Postal Union, is known 
‘as Le Monde Moderne, and dates only from January, 1899, 
three numbers having so far made their appearance on this side 


A LITERARY novelty has just made its appearance, in the 


of the water. As might be éxpected’ with the practical. French, 
the proportion of history, science and politics to fiction is .con- 
siderably larger than in our magazines. There are three or 
four stories, by Jules Claretie, Paul Dys, Ricard and Chanta- 
voine, but the practical part is of remarkable interest. With- 
out counting the fashion supplement to each number, the “ Re- 
view of Inventions,” and the chapter of cooking receipts, we 
find, in the three numbers, good and carefully written articles 
on the recent excavations at Dashoor; on photography in 
colors ; ou modern infantry equipment, offensive and defensive ; 
on traction by compressed-air on tramways, and many similar 
ones ; while, in the field of political geography, there are im- 
portant stadies of the situation in Africa, on the production 
and distribution of wheat, and so on: History is represented 
by an interesting investigation into a grand, not to say scanda- 
lous, speculation undertaken by the Cardinal de Rohan, in 
connection with the sale of the Hospital of the Quinze-Vingte, 
and by an article on the contemporary caricatures of Napoleon ; 
and the fine-arts by an account of the young girls’ section 
of the School of Decorative Art, in Paris, illustrated by eleven 
designs, by the pupils; by some ** Notes on Architecture,” by 
T. Brisson, and a sketch of Ingres, by Arsene Alexandre. Even 
the athletic sports are represented, by articles on fencing, and 
on sports in general, by Paul Meyan.: It will be seen that the 
choice of subjects closely resembles that adopted by our mag- 
azine-editors, and their French contemporary seems determined 
to rival them also in his illustrations, which are, for the most 
part, fine examples of half-tone work. We do not know how 
many of our readers have felt, as we have, the difficulty of 
finding contemporary French publications for general readers 
which could be admitted to one’s house with confidence; but 
it is certainly a satisfaction to be able to put on one’s library 
table something between ZL’ Amz de la Jeunesse and La Vie 
Parisienne. 





MONG the scientific articles in the new magazine, the 
Ai most curious and suggestive is, perhaps, one by Dr. E. 

Monin, on the Medical Relation of the Physical and the 
Moral. Dr. Monin, it may be well to say, deplores what he 
calls “the useless and premature diffusion of those microbian 
doctrines which see nothing anywhere but contagion.” To his 
mind, the idea, for instance, of the communicability of tuber- 
culosis, by making of a consumptive person a sort of leper, to 
be avoided by those who would avoid contagion, has, without 
doing anything to repress the disease, tended to shorten the 
lives of patients, by depriving them of that companionship and 
consolation which, as he thinks, is so great a factor in curative 
treatment. ‘Les joyeulx guarissent tousjours,” he quotes from 
Ambroise Paré; and, long before Paré, Galen declared that 
happiness gives efficacy to medicaments. ‘“ Pars sanitatts velle 
sanari fuit,” he says, and he pleads, in the name of the patient, 
for ‘a medical science which shall not be the infernal ruin of 
all hope,” and a medical habit of mind which shall not, as it 
does at present, “take pleasure in denying the powerful in- 
fluence of a good mental condition on the course of disease.”’ 


WRITER in the Deutsche Buuzettung has some ideas in 
Hi regard to the method of propelling the -air-ships of the 

future, which have a certain interest, although they are 
not altogether new. Regarding as necessary conditions of 
flight through the air the employment of sustaining planes, and 
of some propelling force, he says that, instead of the revolving 
helix commonly used, it would be, in many respects, advan- 
tageous to employ a simple jet.of air to produce the reaction 
necessary for driving the craft in auy desired direction. The 
water-jet has already been applied to the propulsion of steamers, 
with rather indifferent success; but he points out that, for 
sailing through the air, a jet which could be directed to any 
quarter, at pleasure, by simply turning a valve, would have 
great advantages, as no other steering mechanism would be re- 
quired ; and the rotary fan for producing the blast would be 
a very compact affair in comparison with the helical propellers 
used, for example, in the Maxim flying-machine.. 


[HE twelfth annual examination to determine the: selection 
i of the Rotch Travelling-Scholar has resulted in favor of 

Mr. W.S. Aldrich, who wins at a rather more mature age, 
we believe, than was the case with any of his predecessors. 
Of late years he has been in the office of Messrs. Blackall & 
Newton, both quondam holders of the scholarship. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF COT.OR TO ARCHITECTURE. 
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Monument to the Memory of Charles Segoffin, Paris, France. 
Architects. 


MM. Leroux & Bitner, 
From La Construction Moderne. 


N none of the subsidiary arts connected with architecture has 

there been in modern practice so little agreement with all 

ancient rules and customs as in this. It is only of late years 
that any one has conceded that the duty of architects is to give the 
best possible combination of form and color, and that the completest 
form of architecture is that which affords examples of such a combi- 
nation. 

For the last three centuries architects have shown almost a con- 
tempt for color: to such a degree, indeed, that the world, till lately, 
was taught to believe that purity of style and absence of color 
always went together; and that it was only a vulgar and uneducated 
eye which saw the greatest evidence of good and matured thought 
in the harmonious application of color and form. Our sculptors 
encouraged this feeling by their dislike to the application of color to 
their work, even when it was purely architectural. Both architects 
and sculptors found it convenient, apparently, to disencumber them- 
selves of one-half of the responsibilities of their calling, and escaped 
all obligation of studying the laws of color, or of entering on the 
large field of its application to architecture; while our painters, 
partly because they lacked the opportunity, partly, it is true, be- 
cause their art bad ceased to be executed for the public benefit in 
the old sense, had ceased to regard wall-painting as their legitimate 
work, and had so completely sunk into the habit of treating only 
small subjects in a small way, that it will take an age to develop in 
them the power of dealing properly with those large wall-spaces 
which present them with the grandest opportunity of achieving real 
distinction. It is abundantly clear that those who argue against the 
application of color to architecture, do so without the authority their 
ancestors would have given them. Of late years much attention has 
been devoted to this point; there has been considerable discussion, 
and in the end, though.there has been much difference of opinion as 
to the extent to which color was applied by the Greeks and Romans, 
there has been none as to the fact that, at any rate, some introduc- 
tion of color was well-nigh invariable in their work. Professor 
Semper, of Berlin, in treating of the origin of architectural poly- 
chromy, proves that the Syrians, Persians, Egyptians, Chinese, 
Indians, Jews, Phenicians and Greeks, all, used color in their 


architecture and sculpture; and we may safely conclude, therefore, 
that there is no country which has been in any way remarkable for 
its architectural monuments in which the necessity of the combina- 
tion has been ignored or forgotten. This statement is sufficient on 
the subject, so far as it affects all ancient schools of art. 

If we turn to later times we shall discover in all the schools of 
medigval artists a still greater and more pronounced adhesion to 
the same principle. It seems, indeed, almost superfluous to say that 
there are most abundant evidences of the fact that the architects of 
the Middle Ages were seldom satisfied until they had covered their 
walls with color — in one place, with those in which nature has been 
so lavish in marble and precious stones; in another, with the arti- 
ficial tints of tiles and bricks; in another, with the bright stencillings 
of gay diapers over entire walls; or, lastly, in the teaching of 
Scripture story, or legend, or history, by the aid of the greatest 
painters of the day. 

If we look, for instance, to Italy, we shall see what a lesson these 
artists have left us. There is, for instance, the Arena Chapel at 
Padua, designed by Giotto, and then painted by him with his own 
hands in such a fashion that, to the present day, this simple little 
room — some 20 feet by 40 feet in its dimensions —is one of the 
greatest shrines in Europe for all lovers of Christian art; and again, 
in that far grander work, the noble church so nobly stationed on the 
steep slopes of the Apennines, at Assisi, we see how Cimabiie, 
Simone Memmi and Giotto, and many others, hoped to cover with 
pictures, conceived in a really divine spirit, the walls which would 
otherwise, no doubt, have been resplendent with the less artistic, but 
still most effective, labors of the patient stenciller. The same lesson 
is taught if we look at the Campo Santo at Pisa and see how Andrea 
Orcagna, the great architect, painter, sculptor and poet, and besides 
him a succession of artists, among whom we count Buffalmacco, 
Simone Memmi, Giotto and Benozzo Gozzoli, helped, each in his 
turn, in this illumination of architecture; or at the Church and 
Refectory of Sta. Croce, and the Church and Chapter-house of Sta. 
Maria Novella, and the crypt of San Miniato, Florence; or at that 
masterpiece of decorative art, St. Mark’s, Venice, where precious 
marbles and mosaics, rich in gold and bright color, almost dazzle the 
eye with their magnificence, but combine to make an interior in 
which none can fail to admit that the effect of the mere architecture 
of the building has been extraordinarily enhanced. 

Nor was such practice as this peculiar to medizval artists; for 
the earlier Renaissance men had the same feeling in some degree, 
and Benozzo Gozzoli has shown us in his exquisite paintings in the 
chapel of the Riccardi Palace, at Florence, and Perugino and 
Raphael in the Stanze of the Vatican how their work might be best 
adorned. 

But it was not only in Italy, the land par excellence of color, that 
men had a true appreciation of its value. It need hardly be told 
how St. Louis, in the palmiest days of the French kingdom, covered 
the walls of the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, with gold and color and 
mosaic, and filled its windows with stained-glass of the richest hues, 
so that to the present day it is an example of the most gorgeous 
coloring it is possible to conceive; or how, when the English mon- 
archs wished to rival the zeal and enthusiasm of St. Louis, they 
gave, in St. Stephen’s Chapel, at Westminster, an example equally 
sumptuous and rich in color; while at the same time, not only in 
the English cathedrals, but in almost every parish church through- 
out the country, traces of more or less coloring are found to have 
existed over nearly the whole surface of the walls. Taking for 
granted, therefore, that every one will allow that it was, at any rate, 
the intention of all architects, so far as possible to combine color 
with form, it remains to be seen how this was accomplished. There 
were two great and distinct orders of architectural colorists — the 
constructional and the decorative. ‘The first were those who built 
their walls partially or altogether with colored materials; the 
second, those who so built them that color might afterwards be added, 
and with an especial view to its introduction. It is of the works of 
the former of these two classes that it is right to speak first, 
because the way in which they did their works was, on the whole, a 
more thoroughly enduring and proper way than that of the other 
school. It was also more definitely the work of architects. 

The works of the constructional school of architectural colorists 
may be subdivided into two classes: (1) Those in which the 
colored materials were part of the substance of the walls, and neces- 
sary for the stability of the whole fabric ; and (2) those in which the 
walls were covered with decoration, such as mosaic or tiles, or thin 
veneers of marble, which had nothing whatever to do with their 
structural requirements. The first class was that which was, on the 
whole, both the best and the most frequently adopted. The few ex- 
amples we see in England, and, indeed, generally throughout the 
north of Europe, belong to it. The poverty of England in colored 
stones or marbles will account sufficiently for the comparative 
rarity of the examples we can adduce. Among them are many of 
the Northamptonshire churches —as Irchester, Strixton, and St. 
Peter’s, Northampton — which are built with horizontal bands or 
courses of dark-red and light stones, used alternately; in other dis- 
tricts we find courses of stones and flint, alternately, as in the 
church at Penton Newsey, near Andover, and in a gateway at 
Rochester. In others, flint and stone are used, but with inferior 
effect, in a regular checker-work over the whole surface of the wall. 
In the church standing close to the north side of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, a course of checker-work of flint and stones is introduced under 
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one string-course, and two courses of flint, separated by one of stone, 
under another. The Churches of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk abound 
in examples of tracery, and other devices formed by cutting out pat- 
ternsin the stone, and filling them in with carefully cut and faced 
flints of very dark color, so as to produce a very elaborate system of 
decoration in two tints. In the cloisters of Westminster Abbey the 
groining is executed in chalk with occasional lines of dark stones at 
regular intervals. Finally, throughout the thirteenth century the use 
of polished marble columns, of a color much darker than that of the 
materials of the walls, is one of the most marked features in all the best 
English work, and cannot properly be omitted in any catalogue of 
modes of colored construction. 

Every one of these arrangements is noticeable as having been in- 
troduced intentionally, and with a sole view to variety of color. In 
France, examples are much more numerous than io England and the 
very interesting church at Vézelay is an early instance of the alter- 
nated use of dark and light stones in the interior as well as the exte- 
rior. Sta. Maria in Capitolio, at Cologne, had some good remains of 
the same kind; and St. Anne’s cloister, at Liibeck, is built with 
alternate courses of red brick and stone. It is in Italy, however, 
that we find the most plentiful store of examples of this kind of 
work, of which a few may be mentioned. The cathedral, baptistery, 
and the buildings generally, in Pisa and Lucca are built, both in- 
side and out, with white stone courses, with thin courses of black marble 
occurring at about every fourth course. This is a very delicate and 
effective mode of dividing the wall-space. The baptistery and cam- 

anile of the cathedral at Pistoja, and the campanile of Siena, are 
Built in almost equal courses of black and white. In Genoa we find 
the same equal division of the courses in the facades of the Cathedral 
and of the Churches of San Matteo and San Stefano. At Bergamo 
the Porch of Sta. Maria Maggiore is executed in red, white and gray 
marbles. It is of three divisions in height, the highest stage being 
entirely of gray marble; the middle stage has all the moulded parts 
of red, and the arches and the spandrels of gray marble; the space 
at the back of the porch and over its main arch are built in equal 
courses of red and white; the groining is in black, red and white 
marble, fitted to diamond-shaped panels, and all the shafts are of 
red marble. The whole design depends for effect almost entirely 
upon the arrangement and ee ee of the three primary 
colors, the white becoming by age sufficiently yellow to take its 
place very well as one of them. 

Similar to this in the colors of its marbles is the thirteenth-century 
front of the Broletto or town-hall.at Como; but here the courses are 
very irregular in their height, and not arranged after any symmetri- 
cal rule. The campanile of the Cathedral at Florence is the last 
example of this class that need be mentioned, and it is the very 
finest of all: here the component colors are red marble, of Perugia, 
green serpentine and white marble (the latter two have the effect 
at a slight distance of being black and yellow); but these colors 
are further varied by the introduction of very elaborate pat- 
terns inlaid in delicate marble mosaic on almost every available 
space, while glass mosaic is introduced behind sculpture in the 
stages near the ground, in order to make the figures as distinct as 

ossible. It is important to observe that in this unsurpassed work 
Giotto showed not only his sense of the value of color, but equally 
his feeling for true architectural proportion. No building was ever 
more carefully designed in this way, and the result is so great a 
success in outline, in detail and in color, as to make it one of the 
most worthy of study of any work in Europe. Here it may be observed, 
that in the doorways of St. Mark’s, Venice, we have examples of 
exquisite beauty, of sculpture, of foliage and figures in marble set off 
by a ground filled-in entirely of mosaic, similar in idea to the way in 
which figures are set upon a mosaic ground in Giotto’s work at 
Florence. 

In the great Church of San Petronio, at Bologna, the flat space 
between the two stone-moulded plinths is of red marble and 
above the plinths the walle are all of red brick. This colored 
plinth is very fine in its effect, and dignifies the whole build- 
ing. The upper part of the Ducal Palace and the house called 
the Ca d’Oro, at Venice, are examples of a colored checker-work over 
the whole surface of the wall. In the Ducal Palace this is arranged 
so as to form a regular diaper divided by lines of white and gray 
marble. 

The monument of Can Signorio, one of the Scaliger family, in the 
churchyard of Sta. Maria l’Antica, at Verona, is a good example of 
the successful application of colored materials to works of delicate 
detail. Itis a lofty erection composed of a great canopied monu- 
ment in the centre, with a number of smaller canopied niches rising 
out of it, or standing upon shafts around it. The base is all of red 
marble, the niches have red-marble columns, white gables and 
red pyramids above them. ‘The central mass is mainly of a yellowish 
tint, with white-marble niches and pinnacles of red marble, and, 
owing to the extent to which the colors are counterchanged, the 
effect is very good. The west doorway of Sta. Anastasia, and 
the north doorway of San Fermo Maggiore, both at Verona, are 
beautiful examples of the simple alternation of white, red and gray 
marbles in the jambs and arches; and in both these cases the ex- 
treme beauty of the effect appears to be owing to the delicacy and 
harmony of the tints of the marble employed, and to the absence of 
the very violent contrasts of color which are sometimes seen. 

There are other examples of buildings decorated with inlaid orna- 
ments which belong to this class; such are some of the French 


churches, as, e.g., those throughout the Puy de Dome, of which we 
may select as a typical example Notre Dame-du-Port, Clermont-Fer- 
rand. Here the lower part of the walls is of uniform color, the 
windows have alternate voussoirs of light and dark stone, and the 
wall above them is entirely covered with a mosaic diaper; the walls 
are crowned with a heavy cornice supported on corbels, between 
each pair of which the space is filled-in with a star in mosaic. Similar 
examples occur at St. Etienne, Nevers, in Poiton, on the banks of 
the Loire, and frequently in volcanic districts, where dark and light 
materials, tufa and scorise abound and suggest the treatment which 
has been adopted. Some of the churches at Pisa are very beauti- 
fully and delicately enriched by inlaying. The little Church of San 
Matteo has around all its acches inlaid chevrons, diamonds, or tri- 
angles, and a line of inlaying under the moulded eaves cornice of the 
aisle. The front of San Michele, also at Pisa, is covered with inlaid 
peuern filling-in the spandrels, or following all the architectural 
ines of the arcading with which the whole upper part is covered; 
similar inlaid patterns are to be seen between corbels under the 
tympanum of the south door of San Paolo, Pistoja. An inlaid 
pattern is carried along under the string-course below the aisle 
windows of the Cathedral of Lucca, and here, as in the other ex- 
amples which have been given, the inlaid material is dark, on the 
white ground of the stone wall, and the object of its introduction 
was, no doubt, to give as much emphasis as possible to important 
features. In the case of the windows at Lucca the label is of dark 
marble, whilst the rest of the head of the window is white. In the 
Church of San Domenico, Perugia, a window-arch is built of gray 
stone, with occasional voussoirs of red, and on these, in order to 
make them as conspicuous as possible, small rosettes are carved. 
Another window in the same church has vou<soirs of red and white 
stone, and a red shaft for a monial. In the Palazzo Publica, of 
Perugia, the cornices and strings have ranges of corbels, the spaces 
between which are filled-in with red marble to make the shadow 
deeper and more effective; in the windows, the shafts are of red 
marble; and in the doorway, the tympanum is of red marble with 
figures in white in front of it. ‘The west front of Lucca Cathedral 
is inlaid in the most elaborate manner, the upper part with illustra- 
tions of field sports, and the lower part with geometrical patterns. 
IIere, too, and in Giotto’s campanile at Florence, the shafts them- 
selves are inlaid in the same way as the rest of the work. 

In the arcades outside the walls of San Fermo Maggiore and in 
the windows of the little church opposite the cathedral at Verona, 
great effect is produced by the ingenious combination of brick and 
stone; and throughout the north of Italy examples of this sort of 
arrangement of color occur, and there are none more easy of imita- 
tion or reproduction with good effect at the present day. In Santa 
Antonio, at Padua, an arcade of brick and stone in the west front 
has all its spandrels filled-in with red marble; and the case of the 
east end of the church at Murano will be remembered by all who 
have read Mr. Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice.” Here the substance of 
the walls is red brick for a few feet from the ground, and above that 
a rather coarse yellow brick; red brick is used in place of labels, 
etc., to define the arches; the shafts are of various marbles; and 
courses of marbles cut in triangles, and alternately colored and 
carved, are also introduced. 

The examples here given are enough to show, at any rate, the 
general prevalence of a love of color inthe Middle Ages through- 
out Europe. It would be somewhat beyond the scope of the ex- 
amination of such a subject from an architectural side to go at 
any length into the mode of decorative painting, which was almost 
universally adopted at the same time. In this application of color 
all countries agree, and there is hardly room to doubt the beauty 
and expediency of the practice. The passage to the Chapter- 
house, at Salisbury, the early Church of St. Mary, at Guildford, the 
chapels at the east end of Winchester Cathedral, are interesting ex- 
amples of early work. The Norfolk screens and roofs are still more 
interesting and beautiful works of the richest description, and so 
numerous were these that at one time no church seems to have been 
thought furnished which had none of this kind of decoration. These 
had every portion of their moulded surfaces adorned in the richest 
way with a and colors, while their solid panels were covered with 
pictures of single figures or subjects. English roofs were decorated 
in the same fashion, and of these the finest examples are in Peter- 
borough Cathedral and St. Alban’s Abbey Church. If we turn to 
the pages of illuminated manuscripts, we shall find views of towns in 
which whole houses are decorated with masses of color on the outside 
to distinguish them from their neighbors. And in rather later times, 
as we see in Florence, in Brescia, at Augsburg, at Meran, and often 
elsewhere, most brilliant effects were produced by painting subjects 
on the external walls of palaces and houses But, generally speak- 
ing, beautiful as this sort of decoration was, it erred rather in ignor- 
ing to a considerable extent the architecture which it adorned — 
unlike the earlier works where the effort of the colorist was usually 
and rightly to make all the mouldings or members of the wor 
decorated more distinct and intelligible than any can be in the 
absence of color. Without colored illustratigns of an elaborate de- 
scription it would be impossible to explain any or all of the features 
of architectural polychromy. But enough has been said to show that 
the subject is one not only of interest to architects, but of importance 
to all who care for architecture, for it is hardly possible that works 
such as those which have here been shortly referred to should be 
passed over by the student or amateur of architecture as though 
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they had no interest for us, and it may be confidently asserted that 
modern schools of architecture cannot with safety ignore so interest- 
ing a development of the art. A. T. SIBBALD. 


THE RELATION OF ARCHITECT AND CLIENT: 


ERY few young architects, and not many old ones, have any 
adequate idea of the immense responsibility that they incur in 
carrying out their professional work. They hear of the old 
French architect, who, after a life of honorable and successful prac- 
tice, was deprived of all his property, and thrown into prison, 
because some sketch-plans which he had made at the solicitation of 
one of his friends were carried out in such a way as to involve the 
failure of the building erected from them; they read in the news- 
papers of the St. Louis architect, who had to pay five thousand 
dollars damages to the widow of a man killed by a mishap during a 
building operation, carried on solely by the contractors; or about the 
Chicago firm of architects, who were pursued in the courts for man- 
slaughter, because, as was alleged, they were not present to see that 
the contractor set properly a roof truss in one of their buildings; and 
yet they go on in the same old way, trusting to luck to prevent any- 
thing of he kind from happening to them. 

Trusting to luck is not the best way of guarding against accidents, 
and I propose to point out in a few words how architects may best 
prepare themselves to meet a liability, the money-value of which has 
been estimated by the French courts at one and one-fourth per cent 
on the cost of the building carried out under the architect’s direc- 
tion, while it is considered here, by those best able to appreciate it, 
so grave that I have heard a lawyer of experience say that, if he 
were an architect, he would never hold any property in his own 
name, but would put all his savings in the name of his wife, or a 
trustee of some kind, to prevent them from being swept away as the 
consequence of some oversight, or the mistake of a subordinate, or, 
perhaps, by the fault of some other person, simply fastened on the 
architect by the whim of a jury. 

The first, and always essential condition of the safe practice of our 
trying and responsible profession is constant care. It is, in one 
way, a misfortune for us that we have to be not only engineers and 
business-men, but artists; and the sympathetic, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment which makes a good artist is rather liable to be led away from 
the cold consideration of dollars and cents which is essential to the 
business-man ; but it is quite possible for the moat brilliant artist to 
guard himself so effectually against being carried off his balance by 
passing fancies as to become also a model man of business, and the 

uick sympathy and active imagination belonging to the artistic 
charac may be, and should be, useful to the srchivect in applying 
that best of all rules for determining one’s conduct in affairs with 
other people — a rule which the architect should engrave in large 
letters on his mind —try to think how you would feel about the 
matter if you were in the other man’s place. 

It is safe to say that nine-tenths of the law-suits in the civil courts 
arise from failure to apply this maxim in the early stages of the con- 
troversy between the parties, and we shall do well to exercise our 
imaginations in that way on every possible occasion. Let the archi- 
tect, while making his plans, frequently put himself mentally in the 
owner’s place. He will find that the little difficulties of arrange- 
ment, which, as architect, he had smoothed over somehow, as being 
of little moment amid the general merits of the design, will have a 
very different aspect to him as owner. As architect, for example, 
he will probably attach very little importance to the location of the 
bath-room over the front porch, or the introduction of a few extra 
winders in the back stairs; but, as soon as he assumes, in imagina- 
tion, the character of the owner, he will see in his mind’s eye the 
group of plumbers, hot-water pails, disconsolate housekeepers and 
wondering children, that will surround the water-pipes in his bath- 
room every cold morning, or will hear, in fancy, the crash of the 
servants, landing in a heap at the foot of his insufficiently-studied 
staircase, and will apply himself, in consequence, with renewed vigor 
to the task of re-arranging his plans, until they satisfy him as house- 
holder as well as architect ; and, a little later, when he hears of one 
of his brethren, who has been compelled by a court to pay the 
cost of altering the plumbing in a building, to get it out of reach of 
frost, or has been sued for damages resulting from a fall down 
stairs carelessly planned, his conscience will reward him. 

Not only in the designing of his buildings, but still more in carry- 
ing them out, must he have constantly in mind, not alone the in- 
terests, but even the prejudices of the owner. It is common for 
young architects to imagine that their quality as artists gives them 
authority to act for their clients in matters of taste; as, for instance, 
in the selection of decorations, mantels, and so on, and they make 
contracts for such things, without their clients’ knowledge, only to 
discover, perhaps, that their client repudiates their interference, 
and that they have made themselves personally liable to the dealers 
for the amount of the bills. It is true that the owner may expressly 
authorize the architect to select furnishings, and contract for decora- 
tions, and, if he does so, he will be bound to pay for whatever the 
architect furnishes for him under this authority; but such authoriza- 
tion should be given in writing, or before witnesses, and the architect 
is bound strictly by its terms. 





1A Paper read before the Students of the Architectural Department of the 
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To many architects, both young and old, this limitation of their 
artistic discretion is very annoying. ‘ What!” they say, “can the 
owner do what he chooses with my design, paint the outside in red 
and green stripes, put a tower on the piazza roof, or paper the front 
hall with imitation malachite, relieved with dashes of vermilion, and 
have I, the artist, the responsible author of the design, no right to 
interfere, or to confer a benefit on him by exercising my superior 
knowledge on his behalf, without having to ask his leave to do so? ” 
In France or Italy, the answer to such a question might be doubtful, 
for art and artists are both respected there; but, in this country, the 
unanimous answer of the courts would be that the owner is sole 
master of everything relating to the appearance of his building, and 
that the architect cannot involve his principal in a penny of extra 
Gree for artistic purposes without his special and express au- 
thority. 

Tn Lae to matters of construction, the case is different. Here, 
even in this country, the authority of the architect is paramount to 
that of the owner; and while the owner would have a just cause of 
complaint against the architect if the carrying out of the latter’s 
plans and specifications involved constructive difficulties, the occur- 
rence of contingencies which could not reasonably have been fore- 
seen by the architect might make it necessary to take special pre- 
cautions; and, in such a case, if the necessity were urgent, and the 
owner could not well be applied to for special authority, the archi- 
tect is not only entitled to order the necessary work to be done, and 
to make the owner responsible for payment for it, but is bound to do 
so, and the owner would have a good claim for damages against him 
if he stood by and saw the building under his care sailer injury 
through his neglect to exercise this authority. 

Between the responsibilities which he incurs for doing anything, 
and those which fall upon him if he does nothing, the architect’s 
professional career looks a good deal like a pees voyage be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis; but the channel is not so difficult to 
trace, if one keeps in mind the principle of putting one’s self, in 
cases of difficulty, in the place of the owner. Let the architect 
imagine what he would say, if he should order a new suit of clothes, 
and the tailor should send them home with a lace frill around the 
bottom of the trousers, and a substantial addition to the bill on 
account of this extra Elizabethan ornament, and he can judge of 
the feelings of the owner who finds that his architect has ordered 
mantels built for him, at a cost far exceeding that of the job-lot of 
ready-made ones which he had just agreed to purchase; or had 
secured for him a Morris couch for the alcove which he had intended 
expressly for his grandmother's haircloth sofa; while, in the same 
way, the sentiments of an owner toward an architect who will take 
no responsibility in looking out for his pecuniary interests are very 
similar to those that would be entertained by the architect himself 
toward a negligent and careless assistant. 

To the young and generous practitioner, there is something revolt- 
ing in the idea that it is necessary to guard himself against his 
clients, and he would generally much prefer to wear, as it were, 
his professional heart upon his sleeve, throwing himself with enthu- 
siasm into what he imagines to be his employer's wishes with regard 
to his new building, and sacrificing, with conspicuous recklessness, 
his time and trouble to that end. So far as earnestness for the 
owner’s interest is concerned, this is all very well, for zeal must, in 
young architects, make up for their want of experience; but it is 
the zeal tempered with discretion that will be of most benefit to his 
patron, and discretion will soon teach him that his patron’s interest, 
as well as his own, is best served by his own steady maintenance of 
his professional position. If he shows an incautious ardor in second- 
ing the owner’s wishes in regard to the building, without keeping 
strictly within the limitations of the contract, he is likely to find 
that he has been regarded by the contractor as the agent of the 
owner for waiving the contract stipulations, and that his zealous 
suggestions have formed the basis for a long bill of extras, which his 
departures from the proper judicial attitude of the architect have 
precluded him from rejecting. Contractors are quick to see, and 
take advantage of, this sort of carelessness on the part of the young 
architects, and the latter should make up their minds that this is 
one of the disadvantages of their inexperience, which they should 
thake good to their patrons by special caution. 

In general, there is but one rule to be remembered in regard to 
the architect’s authority, — that it is exactly what is granted him, 
by agreement of the owner and the builder, in the contract, and 
neither more nor less. If the contract says that the work shall be 
satisfactory to the architect, it must be made satisfactory to him, if 
it has to be pulled down and rebuilt a hundred times in order to 
make it so, provided that his dissatisfaction is genuine, and not 
fraudulent or wilful. He is not obliged to give any reason for his 
dissatisfaction; it may even be proved, as it has been in one case, 
that the work, as executed, is better than it would be if it were 
done as he wants it; nevertheless, the contract will hold good, and 
the work must be done over again to suit him, or the contractor can- 
not recover payment for it. His objections need not even be 
reasonable. fi as been proved that the dissatisfaction was due to 
ignorance of the subject, but without avail, the law holding that, 
when one undertakes to do work to the satisfaction of another, his 
contract is not fulfilled by doing it to the satisfaction of some more 
learned person. In must contracts, this clause gives practically all 
the authority that the architect possesses over the conduct of the 
work. Although contracts often say, very unwisely, that the work 
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is to be done under the direction of the architect, this clause has not 
much meaning, for it does not give him any power to change the 
provisions of the contract and specifications, and to carry these out 
to his satisfaction obviously involves compliance with the conditions 
on which, as he informs the contractor, his satisfaction will depend. 
To give the architect, in so many words, the direction of the work, 
gives him, therefore, no more real power in looking after the owner’s 
interest, while it may involve the owner in liability for accidents 
occurring during construction. 

Many contracts constitute the architect arbitrator between the 
owner and the builder, in disputes over matters concerning the build- 
ing; and a few give him authority to order extra work done. In 
regard to arbitration, it is well enough to appoint the architect arbi- 
trator between the parties. He always knows more about the 
subject-matter of the dispute than any outsider, and generally 
decides fairly ; and his services cost nothing; while a regular arbi- 
tration, or a law-suit, is almost invariably, after great trouble and 
expense, decided by the adoption, by the arbitrators or the jury, of 
the architect’s opinion, as shown in his testimony. As to the archi- 
tect’s authority to order extra work, independent of the owner, it is 
perhaps sufficient to say that this provision in contracts is becoming 
obsolete in this country. It is of very little advantage to the owner, 
and is a burden and nuisance to the architect, and the misunder- 
standings which arise between the owner, contractor and architect, 
where it is inserted, and acted upon, are so frequent and serious that 
it is better omitted. 

The contract being signed, and the authority of the architect 
defined by it, let him beware of exceeding this authority in the 
slightest degree. Many architects appear, when the construction of 
the building is fairly begun, to put the specifications away, and for- 
get all about them, giving orders as if no document existed, to show 
in black and white just what the contract required to be done. It 
is hardly necessary to say that this is a most hazardous proceeding. 
Unless the contract expressly gives him the right to do so, the archi- 
tect has no authority whatever to alter or waive a single item of the 
contract between the owner and the builder, and, if he does so with- 
out authority, he is liable in damages to the party injured. If he 
sees that the interest of the owner would be promoted by a modifica- 
tion of the requirements of the contract or specifications, he may 
very properly suggest to the owner the advisability of having the 
modification made, of course by the owner’s order; but he should 
not order it himself, and still less should he take upon himself to 
authorize the omission of any work that the contract and specifica- 
tions call for. Clients of a dyspeptic disposition sometimes reproach 
an architect who points out to them the propriety of a moditication 
of the contract with having failed in his duty in not having thought 
of that improvement before; but neither the law nor common-sense 
expects an architect to make plans at the outset which cannot be 
improved upon, and the bashful architect, who would rather sacrifice 
safety than confess that he is not infallible, is likely to find his client 
still more dyspeptic, and with more reason, when he comes to 
inquire, at the completion of the building, into the cause of the de- 
partures from the specification which he has discovered. 

Supposing that the architect has set out, with well-matured plans, 
a good and full specification, a clear and precise contract, and a 
settled resolution not to exceed his authority, and to try to look at 
the owner’s side fairly, in case of differences of opinion, he has still 
something to do in the way of guarding himself against intentional 
deception and oppression on the part of contractor, or owner, or 
both. So far as private owners are concerned, it is only fair to say 
that the great majority of them mean to treat their architects 
honestly, and even generously; and that, in the disputes which 
arise from their connection, the architect is generally to blame, 
either for having really neglected his client’s interest, or for having 
failed to come to an understanding in proper season as to what he 
should be expected to do, and what he should be paid for doing it. 
Owing, no doubt, to the pernicious practice, which formerly- pre- 
vailed much more in the profession than it does now, of offering to 
‘submit sketches,” without charge, for projected buildings, most 
people have a most exaggerated idea of the amount of work that an 
architect is willing to do for the bare chance of being employed ; 
and many are the cases in which an owner, who may be a building- 
committee, or a clergyman, leads an architect along from sketch to 
sketch, alternative plan to alternative plan, supposing, all the time, 
that the architectis doing, what he supposes to be, this trifling service 
as al amusement, or as a favor to the church, while the architect, as 
the number of drawings, and charges for draughtsmen's time, pile 
up, grows more and more discontented, and anxious to know when 
he is going to get paid, until, in desperation, he sends in a bill; and 
from that time there is war between him and those who supposed 
themselves to be his patrons. In order that such mishaps may be 
avoided, the architect should set a fair value on his work, and 
should give notice, when he intends to ask payment, before he does 
the work. There is no objection to an architect’s doing a certain 
amount of work gratuitously. Many building projects cannot be 
carried out without interesting a number of persons in them, and, in 
order to interest them, it is often necessary to have plans, and per- 
haps estimates, ready to show them. In such cases, some one man 
usually goes to an architect of his acquaintance, and asks him if he 
will make such plans, with the understanding that his time may be 
lost, if the project fails. The architect is, of course, free to accept 
or decline the proposal, but if he accepts what is, in most cases 


essential point of the value of his work. 


honestly meant to be a favor to him, he should make his acceptance 
distinct in its terms, showing that he considers his services of value, 
but that he consents to make an important contribution of work, to 
assist in carrying the project through. 


In this way, all parties know 
what they have to count upon, and the architect will maintain the 
It should not be forgotten 
that most people value professional service in proportion to what 
they pay for it; and the architect who is ever ready to submit a 
sketch on approval is very apt to find that he is set aside in favor of 
some professional brother whose superior merit consists mainly in 
the fact that he will do no work without being well paid. 

Where, however, the person employing the architect has no claim 
to gratuitous service, let it be distinctly understood just what the 
charge will be before anything is done for him. If he does not wish 
to pay the charge, the architect will have escaped a quarrel, as well 
as a waste of time, and if he is willing to pay it, the whole affair will 
then go on smoothly and satisfactorily to all parties. It may be 
said, in passing, that the would-be clients who think that the pro- 
posed charge is too high very often come back subsequently with 
altered notions on the subject, and make admirable clients; while, 
unless this preliminary explanation had been gone through, their 
relations with the architect would probably have resulted in making 
them his enemies for life. 

With public bodies, or the representatives of such bodies, the 
architect must be far more cautious. It would take many hours to 
detail the disappointments, the deceptions, and the swindles which 
architects suffer from committees. As individuals, the members of 
such committees may be perfectly honest, but where the responsibil- 
ity is divided, the sense of honor is divided also. To my mind, ar- 
chitects should show no favor to any representative whatever of any 
pee body, or place any confidence in them. If such bodies wish 

or professional service, let them contract for it on proper terms, and 

by a contract which cannot be broken or repudiated. The profes- 
sion has seen enough of poor old architects, hanging year after year 
around the lobbies of Congress, trying to urge the passage of a bill 
to reimburse them for work done for the public benefit, and under 
the order of Congressional committees, but without the proper guar- 
antees of payment, and of men of talent, dying in the prime of their 
faculties, sometimes even by suicide, through the burden of ingrati- 
tude and oppression which they have endured in trying to serve 
their fellow-citizens; and it has made up its mind that hereafter the 
public shall come to it honestly, or shall go without its services. 

For these reasons, let the architect who has to work for a State, 
or town, or city, or for a church, guard every.step. In such cases, 
where building-work is done in pursuance of some statute, or ordi- 
nance, accompanied by a definite appropriation, it is of the greatest 
importance that the cost of the work shall not exceed the appropria- 
tion. If the young architect will reflect, he can easily see how 
embarrassing is the position of the members of a public commission, 
or a building-committee, who are compelled to report that they have, 
without warrant of law exceeded their appropriation. Such a con- 
fession is at once seized upon by the political opponents of the 
commissioners, to injure them; and they are tolerably sure to visit 
their resentment on the architect, if he can be made to appear at 
fault in the matter. He should, therefore, never be at fault in this 
way, either really or apparently. If the appropriation is inadequate, 
as it usually is, he should warn the commission of this fact at the 
outset, fortifying his opinion, if possible, by a careful estimate, from 
some contractor of reputation, as soon as the plans are in shape for 
estimating. If the commissioners grumble, it is better to have them 
do so at first than afterwards, and the architect may be well assured 
that, in their hearts, they will prize him all the more for his disposi- 
tion to see that they do not get themselves into financial trouble. If 
they tell him, as may happen, that there will be more money 
ready when the first appropriation is exhausted, he may take them 
at their word ; but he should not fail, in this, as in every other case 
where he talks of business matters, and particularly in regard to the 
cost of the building, with them, to make notes of the conversation 
immediately afterward, in the memorandum-book which every archi- 
tect should always have with him, recording, as nearly as possible, 
what was said by each party, and making a list of the persons present 
at the discussion. Such a precaution may seem to show a painful lack 
of confidence in the members of the commission, but it is absolutely 
necessary. Even if the architect is not obliged, later, to use his 
note-book for summoning witnesses in his own behalf, and for cross- 
examining the people who are endeavoring to throw on him the 
blame for troubles in connection with the building, it may be of 
immense value in various ways to the commissioners themsélves. 
Remembering, therefore, that in all public work financial precision 
is superior to every other consideration, the architect, armed with 
his well-filled note-books, and with skill, diligence and honesty, can 
pass with tolerable safety through the dangers of public employment ; 
and the same precautions will help him in his relations with private 
individuals. In most cases, the financial consideration is not really 
sO paramount in private as in public work, as a private owner does 
not have to get a law passed to enable him to put his hand in his 
pocket for a little more money to carry his building to completion ; 
but it must never be forgotten that if a man wishes to quarrel with or 
defraud his architect, he always begins by charging him with having 
exceeded his instructions in regard to the cost of his building; and 
it is useless for the architect to explain that the owner instructed 


him to introduce features which could not be included in the speci- 
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fied sum, courts always holding that where the owner’s instructions 
in regard to the cost of his building, and its accommodation, or 
design, are incompatible, the architect must be ruled by those 
relating to the cost; so that, unless he can prove, to the satisfaction 
of a Jury, and against the solemn asseverations of the owner, that he 
gave plain warning to the owner, in all cases where the latter 
expressed a desire for increased accommodation, or a richer style, 
that this would involve greater cost, in the establishment of which 
his note-book will be of inestimable value, he must be prepared to 
find that the jury will side with his opponent. 

If he should be so unfortunate as to have any of his controversies 
decided in court, he will find it desirable to know just what the law 
requires of him as a professional man. Many clients imagine that it 
is the architect’s duty to divine exactly what his client wants, to 
satisfy all his requirements, at the first trial, in a plan which will 


need no modification, and can be carried out for just what the client 
wishes to spend, and, during the progress of the work, and after- 


wards, to guarantee the exact compliance of all the contractors with 
their agreements. Fortunately for the profession, this view is an 
erroneous one. 


honesty. 


and skill required. 
sibility for defects in workmanship. 


not by inference. 


It would be easy to add much in regard to the precautions which 
the architect should observe in other relations, but the principle 
is the same in all; that his client’s pecuniary interest is the first to 
be considered, and that he should give fair warning where extra cost 
will be incurred ; and should be prepared to prove that this warning 
was given; and that, having thus looked out for his client’s pocket, 
he must do what he is instructed to do, skilfully, diligently and 
carefully, without assuming any authority not expressly delegated to 
him, and, at the same time, without abandoning the authority which 


is so conferred upon him. 


ROSTOCK. 


ROM Berlin to Rostock is a trip of four or five hours across the 
flat land of Northern Prussia, then over the breadth of Mecklen- 
burg to the shores of the Baltic Sea. It is on the high route to 

Copenhagen, from which city it is, in direct line, only about a hundred 
It is but a short ride over the channel to the Danish 
islands at this point, and the tall church towers of Rostock guide the 
Rostock was one of the old cities of 
the great Hanseatic League, next to Liibeck the strongest and richest 
of them all; but she holds political relations to-day with Mecklen- 
burg, one of the most ancient, feudal, non-progressive and, govern- 
mentally, most strangely equipped of the States which compose the 
The Grand-Dukes of Mecklenburg trace 
themselves back to the twelfth century, and theirs is the only reign- 
It is their aim 
to keep up the purity of their race by constantly marrying into the 
Russian Royal family, so that they may be qualified to sit at the head 
of the meeting when the Panslavists realize their dreams and break 


miles distant. 


mariner nearly all the way. 


modern German Empire. 


ing house in the Western World of Slavonic origin. 


over the bounds into Western Europe. 


Though not large if it had been kept together, the country was 
obliged to divide in 1701, owing to the lack of proper laws in regard 
to primogeniture, and two Grand-Duchies were formed instead of 
The latter 
isa bunch of land located in a kind of rectangle to the southeast of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, only 1,131 square miles in area. Mecklen- 


one, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


burg-Schwerin, on the other hand, is about five times this size. 
More than one-half the land in the two duchies belongs to the Grand- 
Dukes, and most of the inhabitants live on it in a kind of feudal 
personal relation which has survived out of the Middle Ages. The 
population of both duchies is not much over 600,000, and the statistics 
show that it is decreasing. Most of the people outside of the cities 
are engaged in cattle-raising and agriculture. A large part of the 
land is still covered with woods, in which the Dukes rear deer for 
their private purposes and for the venison markets. The Govern- 
ment of the smaller Mecklenburg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, is the exclu- 
sive affair of the Grand-Duke. The whole State revenue goes into 
his own pocket. The people are his employés and feudal vassals. 
He is one of the wealthiest of German sovereigns. Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin has a slightly more modern system of administration, but 
the people have no part in the Government. The affairs of the two 
duchies are in many respects managed in common. There is a 
common Legislature which meets for a few weeks every autumn, 
none of whose members is elected by the people. The Govern- 
ment, however, is mostly in the hands of a small committee, in which 
the Grand-Dukes, the knights and the cities have their representa- 
tives. ‘The courts of justice also operate in common for the two 


The law is well established that what is required of 
the architect is reasonable skill and care, with, of course, perfect 
What is reasonable skill and care is, by the best decisions, 
& matter to be decided in accordance with the testimony of other 
experts, that is of architects, and, perhaps, builders; that is, the 
jury is not to be allowed to infer, from the circumstance of defects 
in a building, that the architect is at fault, but must ask other archi- 
tects whether his conduct was such as reasonable professional care 
The same rule applies to the architect’s respon- 
It is not he who has agreed to 
build the house in accordance with the specifications, and he cannot 
be held, under our law, accountable for the contractor's misdeeds, 
unless he has failed to show reasonable care and skill in supervision, 
a matter which must, as before, be established by expert testimony, 





duchies. It is only by some such knowledge as this of the separate 
States which go to make up the German Empire that we can have 
any proper understanding of those narrow, conservative influences 
which are constantly cropping out from the national Government at 
Berlin. 

Rostock is the largest city in Mecklenburg. It has about 45,000 
inhabitants, while Schwerin, the capital of the bigger duchy, has but 
33,000, and Neu Strelitz, the capital of the smaller, only about 9,000. 
Rostock is in some senses the capital. There is a palace here for the 
Grand-Duke, Friedrich Franz 1I{ of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, though 
he seldom occupies it; also the Supreme Courts of the two duchies, 
the Chambers in which the so-called Stande meet; and that the 
Legislature itself does not favor the city when it assembles is because 
it prefers to camp around in alternate years at two little villages in the 
interior, down among the lakes and fir-trees of this antiquated realm. 
The city is also the seat of the 475-year-old University of Mecklen- 
burg, and it is the centre of about all the culture and civilization the 
little land is able to muster. It is by all odds the most interesting 
thing in Mecklenburg, and with its mammoth old churches, its curious 
houses, its walls, gates, and moats, and the checkered history of its 
brilliant past, no traveller in these parts ought to pass the city by. 

Rostock is situated up a bay of the Baltic Sea, about six miles 
from the coast. The bay is called a river, the Warnow; but this 
does not prevent it from having the character of a bay, for above the 
city it dwindles suddenly away and is navigable for only the smallest 
boats. Inthe bay proper the depth is such that large ships may 
enter, and were it not so far to the east it might have harbor adapta- 
bilities of a kind to eclipse Hamburg. It was its harbor which early 
made the city such a powerful member of the Hansa, and which 
gives it still to-day one of the strongest merchant fleets in the Baltic 
Sea. 

Rostock was founded in 1170, though much earlier than this there 
had been a heathen settlement of Wends on the opposite bank of 
the river. It reached the pinnacle of its power and prosperity in 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. Its 
navy was then the terror of the northern seas; its walls and gates 
repelled every attacking foreign host; its merchants were the types 
of luxury and wealth; its university drew to it the ripest scholars of 
the time, and students came from many lands. The history of this 
old city is, in short, an Arabian Night story, which the visitor comes 
to feel as a modern reality as he walks through the ancient streets, 
among the ancient walls and houses, under the ancient arches adown 
which portcullises used to fall, over the wharves where for centuries 
have trodden the feet of trade, and into the venerable churches, the 
rare religious monuments of a wealthy past. The city’s historical 
character unfortunately suffered much by a great fire which broke 
out in 1677, completely destroying many of the smaller buildings 
and damaging the churches and the larger buildings in such a way 
that their disfigurement is still noticeable at the present day. 

Perhaps the first thing to attract a visitor in Rostock would be the 
remnants of the city’s great fortifications. The city at the height of 
its power was completely enclosed in walls, outside of which, on the 
landward side, was a moat, one of the most extensive things of 
the kind in Europe. Though parts of it have been levelled off and 
converted into park grounds, and other parts have been used by a 
railroad company to effect an entrance to the town, a very consider- 
able piece of the monstrous ditch is carefully preserved. It is no less 
than 50 or 60 feet from the top of the earthworks to the bottom of the 
stream, little though it is to-day, which flows below. Such an exca- 
vation was undoubtedly the labor of years, and is marvellous to view 
when it is recalled how slow and laborious were the methods for 
doing such work at that ancient time. Having crossed the moat, 
climbed the high steep bank and mounted the earthworks, there was 
yet a wall of masonry to pass. All these features of the old fortifi- 
cation system are shown at Rostock. The ditch is now grown up with 
trees, among which the visitor may walk and look up. He may then 
walk on top of the great embankment and look down. In summer 
there are fountains and handsome flower-gardens along these prome- 
nades, and the whole thing makes a charming, original and instruc- 
tive piece of park land. 

In the old days everything went by sevens in Rostock, and there 
was an ancient stanza in circulation among the people which cele- 
brated this peculiarity of the city. It, therefore, had seven gates, 
through which outsiders, if they were friends, could come into the 
city. Of these, only three survive — the Petri Thor (Peter's Gate), 
so called on account of its nearness to St. Peter’s Church; the Stein 
Thor (Stone Gate); and the Kropeliner Thor. These all date from 
the thirteenth century. The most interesting of the three, on 
account of its pictures and inscriptions, is perhaps the Stein Thor. 
The decorations are of a very ancient pattern, and the city arms are 
portrayed here in a particularly curious manner. A black griffin 
with a double tassel-hung tail, with his wings spread and his feet up 
ready for motion, is the symbol of the city everywhere, and it is still 
in use at the present day. The shields which hold the coat-of-arms 
are pictured on the inside of the Stein Thor as held up by two lions, 
which, for curly tails, long lank bodies and wicked, grimacing expres- 
sion of the faces excel everything in the catalogue. ‘This piece of 
medizval art is calculated to bring forth a smile from every one who 
passes under thiscurious archway. The griffin in various attitudes 
is also portrayed on the other two gates. The Kropeliner Thor is 

architecturally the handsomest of the three. It is of great height, 
though it has lost most of its earlier ornamentations. 
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The great churches, once he is inside the walls, will next arrest 
the visitor’s attention. Of these there are four — St. Mary’s, St. 
James’s, St. Peter’s and St. Nicholas’s. St. Mary’s is a curiosity 
which is alone worth a stop in the city to see. There are cathedrals 
in Southern Europe, but for the man who wants to see something 
new, let him come to the North. Let him visit Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, and some of the Northern German cities which have 
partaken of the Gothic Baltic influence. He will see then what, if it 
is not always beautiful, is at any rate curious, and that is more than 
half the joy in looking at a church. 

This old St. Mary’s is a pile of bricks of massive and stupendous 
dimensions. Its walls are as thick as a castle’s, and on the outside 
as plain and forbidding. The interest, however, centres in the inte- 
rior. Here the visitor will at once be impressed with the size of the 

lace. He will run his eyes up the high and fleckless whitewashed 
walls, so tall that his vision tires before it comes to the ceiling. The 
narrow windows reaching nearly to the roof seem also to have no 
end. Yet the ceiling is there, the lofty arches kept from falling to- 
gether by wooden beams, also whitewashed. In the middle of each 
little white dome up there is a single gilt star on a blue background. 
Not another thing to give it color or decoration. At intervals are 
suspended chandeliers of candlesticks. The long chains which sup- 
port these luminaries in mid-air are rough links hooked together 
centuries ago at some blacksmith’s awkward forge. The floor is of 
gravestones, all bearing dates of two or three hundred years ago. 

Once in the middle of the church — with a view of the altar at one 
end, the magnificent organ and the Grand-Duke’s private box at the 
other, and the pulpit at one side —it is seen at once that this is no 
mere common provincial church. ‘There is a simple, graceful, artis- 
tic beauty here that one may well stop to inspect. There is no way 
to heat such an immense place in winter, and those who come here 
every Sunday must sit in the cold. The Grand-Duke has provided 
against this. In his elevated gallery, surmounted with its golden 
crown and decorated with its elegant tapestries, he may in cold 
weather withdraw behind glass, where he can still see and be seen. 
Beneath the Grand-Duke’s box are elevated seats, reserved and 
labelled for the burgomasters, the senators, the judges, the profes- 
sors, etc. ‘These benches have cushions and fur foot-warmers. 

The congregation, when it seats itself in this monstrous place, will 
see always before it a cheerful sight. ‘This is the burial chapel of an 
old Danish King. Over the door of this melancholy vault is a great 
funeral casket held up by two figures, whom the weight of it well- 
nigh overcomes. On top of this casket, lying down full-length, with 
his head comfortably rested on one hand, is the grinning figure of a 
skeleton. In the other hand it dallies with an honr-glaaa and the 
sands of time. At either end of this casket is the figure of a man 
and woman portrayed as warriors, with exposed abdomens which are 
absurdly expanded and deformed. High in the chapel, over this 
display, hang the tatters that are left of the war banners of the old 
King. This is, beyond any question, one of the most ludicrous things 
of the kind to be seen anywhere in Europe. 

Behind the altar is a wonderful old astronomical clock which dates 
from 1644. It is of most peculiar and ingenious construction, the 
work of several local geniuses. There is also a baptismal font here 
which is reckoned as a treasure. An inscription upon it ascribes it 
definitely to the year 1290. It will be noticed that at places in the 
aisles and side chapels models of merchant ships under full sail are 
suspended from the ceiling. Rostock being a great maritime city, 
this was anciently done as a propitiation to the gods for the safety of 
Rostock mariners. 

Jf the other churches of Rostock are not as interesting as St. 
Mary’s, this is not saying that they are without interest. All are 
built in massive proportions. All are paved with gravestones. All 
have ships suspended from their ceilings. All have their treasured 
baptismal fonts. Some contain specimens of wood-carving of very 
curious pattern. One, St. Nicholas’s, has been renovated recently. 
Its great arches have been closed up and the interior construction so 
altered that it now admits of heating, a sacrifice to history, but 
doubtless a comfort to those who are obliged to sit there every 
Sunday. Another, St. Peter's, is famous for its spire, a long pointed 
construction, roofed with slate, 440 feet in height. It is a guide to 
Baltic mariners when they are many miles from shore. 

The old houses in Rostock in mid-city are a sight on every hand. 
These are notorious for their front gables, which go up like a stair- 
way on each side to a central peak. This triangular-looking front is 
set sometimes with as many as forty windows, arranged in rows. 
In the first row will be only one or two, but the number increases as 
the space widens until the lower row is set as thick with them 
as sparrows on a telegraph wire. Such of them as are preserved in 
their original form out of the olden time, when glass was scarce, are 
of wood, except for a small glass eye-hole. Some of these gables 
are one slope, so that the rain can run down. 

There are two old market-places in Rostock; immense plain 
squares, set with rough stones. ‘The streets are in like manner 
roughly paved. Even what is new in Rostock is curious. A new 
monument to Blucher, who was born in Rostock, contains reliefs 
which represent the warrior driving the demons, bats and wolves, 
that is the French, out of Germany, by his victory at Waterloo. 
There is also a monument to the soldiers who fell in 1870-71, with a 
pair of cannon taken from the French at Metz. 

The University was founded in 1418 by special sanction of the 
Pope, at a time when his consent was necessary. This makes it, 


with the exception of Heidelberg and Leipsic, the oldest Universit 
in Germany. ‘The institution got a new building in 1867-70, which 
is curious, like everything else in the town. The library is said to 
have about 150,000 volumes. It is to-day chiefly noted for its 
chemical school, in which department more than a fourth of 
its students are registered. The rules still on the books here are 
extraordinarily peculiar and antiquated. A new student must go 
and call on the Dean within a certain number of days, or be fined so 
much for contempt. If a student is challenged to due] by another, 
and does not accept within two weeks, the Faculty can oblige him to 
fight ; and so on, ad nauseam. 
Rostock is a city which practically governs itself. ‘Though nom- 
inally in Mecklenburg, it, like its old Hanseatic sister cities — 
Hamburg, Liibeck and Bremen — has a kind of republican constitu- 
tion by which it has acquired in all essential respects the rights of 
self-government. It has long had independent police and legislative 
owers, its own courts, and its own harbor and shipping privileges. 
t earlier could coin its own money. It flies its own flag, mounted 
by its own black griffin, on the high seas, and it has gone on attend- 
ing to its own business and developing along its own lines, as every 
rightly-governed city ought. It is still subject in some respects to 
the ancient laws of Mecklenburg, but it has political liberties pos- 
sessed by no city in Prussia. Rostock got some new grants from the 
Grand-Duke as late as 1887, and it looks forward to the time when 
it may be able to get some more. To the city belongs a great deal 
of property in the locality, especially along the Baltic coast. It 
owns about 14,000 acres of woodland on the east bank of the 
Warnow, known as the “ Rostocker Heide.” It owns the popular 
seaside resort of Warnemunde. Its domains, indeed, sum up to the 
very considerable area of more than 100 square miles. — Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer, in the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER-WORK. 


F. W. POMEROY recently read a paper on 
“ Plaster-Work ” before the Architectural As- 
sociation. After a few preliminary remarks, 
Mr. Pomeroy said: The material known as 
pa ear is the basis of nearly all work 
| shall consider this evening, and is used 
by sculptors and others for taking casts, etc. It was well known 
to the ancients, who obtained from Syria, and probably other 
countries, a stone called by Theophrastus “ gypsos,”’ which resem- 
bled alabaster, and was converted into plaster by burning in a 
suitable furnace, grinding and sifting. If one part of plaster is 
mixed with about two and one-half parts water, after a time it sets 
into a hard and enduring mass. It was employed in the same way 
and for similar purposes as at the present day. One of the most 
important deposits is that of Montmatre, Paris, but it is also found 
abundantly in Derbyshire, in this country, and many other parts of 
Europe and America. The purer semi-transparent specimen of gyp- 
sum or alabaster is used for ornamental work, such as fine masonry 
and statuary, and is a very durable and beautiful material for inte- 
rior work. By adding a little lime to plaster-of-Paris, it causes it 
to set slower but increases its hardness. Substances other than 
lime are also employed for the purpose of rendering the mass hard; 
thus Parian cement consists of fine plaster mixed with alum and 
borax, and re-burning. 

A cement used by marble masons is made of the same plaster 
mixed with a small quantity of alum and soda. For building-work, 
a first coat is sehetally laid on of lime thoroughly slacked (so as to 
be free from all tendency to contract moisture) and mixed with sand 
and cow-hair. 

The face of this coat (which should be of considerable thickness) 
is trowelled or indented with cross-lines to form a key for the 
finished coverings. The second coat is applied when the first is 
thoroughly dry. [This is a necessary precaution, or the damp will 
work through and destroy or discolor any decoration that may be 
applied.] It is then rubbed with a flat board or float, so as to fill the 
indentations and cover the surface equally. The ornamental or 
finer plaster-of-Paris is then applied before the second coat is quite 





dry. 

Many architects desire that their ornament should be modelled 
in situ, and I am fully aware of the importance of this, but have 
always found that it is quite impossible under the present conditions 
of building to carry out entirely a design of an elaborate nature, such 
as figure-work or intricate foliage ; a simple design is possible only, 
and the plan generally adopted is to model in clay or wax a piece 
sufficiently large to form an idea of the scale and projection of the 
modelling, and fix it up in something like the position it will eventu- 
ally occupy. As a ceiling is generally lighted from windows that 
come underneath, a good way of testing the effect is to lay the model 
flat on the floor and hold a good-sized looking-glass as high as neces- 
sary above it; by this means, one can get a good general idea of the 
effect of the whole. 

But reflected lights and other reasons demand that the work 
should always be considered in a liquid state, 7. e., to be worked on 
and completed after it is fixed. This may be said to apply to all 
architectural decoration. 

Where the windows run up close to the ceiling, I have found flat 
or low relief most agreeable, and very high relief is never desirable ; 
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it harbors dirt and dust and throws shadows, which become very 
troublesome to the people who have to live in the rooms. 

The charm of much of the old ceiling-work, I venture to think, is 
enhanced by the many coats of paint or whitewash they have re- 
ceived, which has stopped up the small blacks in the work and 
accidentally given breadth to the whole, and much modern work 
would be improved by the same treatment. 

I have tried, in ceiling-work that I have been engaged on lately, 
to avoid sharp undercutting, and where undercutting is necessary to 
give accent to the design, it should be done with a rounded instead 
of a sharp edge, and a much softer shadow is thus obtained. But as 
each fresh work is a new problem, so the modeller, to have the true 
decorative spirit, must constantly bear in mind the general scheme 
of the mouldings that surround his work and govern the scale, and 
perhaps the most noticeable feature in modern surface decoration is 
overcrowding, and one of the greatest difficulties of the designer is to 
know how much to leave out rather than what to put in. Indeed, 
the designer who understands this quality has got well through his 
troubles, and the value of an occasional plain space cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Of course, the well-trained figure-sculptor understands the value 
of tone, light and shade, and envelopment, but unfortunately the 
common or everyday carver has little or no time allowed to consider 
such abstruse problems, consequently his only idea is to make the 
particular piece of work that he is engaged on “ sing out,” without 
any regard to the ensemble. 

For repeating ornamental plaster models, gelatine, wax and piece- 
moulding in plaster are the methods usually employed. Gelatine is 
the simplest and best when only a few casts are required, as it 
can be done without any comp‘tications in the case of undercutting. 
Wax moulds are generally used for the so-called fibrous or canvas 
casts of commerce, as the canvas in the plaster holds the moisture too 
long and destroys the face of the gelatine. 

Piece-moulding is a more complicated way of obtaining reproduc- 
tions, and is used by moulders who may desire to preserve their 
moulds for future occasion. The object to be cast is covered by a 
number of small pieces of plaster, the edges of which are trimmed 
with a knife, so that they will each draw freely, and moistened with 
a little sweet-oil and soap mixed, to prevent sticking together ; when 
the object is completely enveloped by a number of pieces, it is nec- 
essary to hold them together by means of a case, also made of 
plaster. The liquid mass is then poured in slowly, and the mould 
turned, so that it may be covered equally. When set, the outer case 
is removed, and then each piece carefully drawn away from the 
reproduction and replaced in the case. The thin seams which one 
sees on the plaster-casts are caused by these joints in the piece- 
mould. For work executed in situ a mixture of Parian cement, well- 
burnt slacked lime, putty and silver sand, the proportions varying 
for different kinds of work, but generally about two parts Parian 
cement to one of sand and one of lime, but this is more properly stuc- 
co-duro, and a ground of Portland cement and common hair mortar is 
used, the Portland cement stopping the suction and allowing the 
abpee stucco to set more slowly. 

tucco-duro, as practised by the Italians, is a very ancient 
method, and is mentioned by Vitruvius. Is was almost lost, buf was 
revived again in Italy in the sixteenth century. 

Raphael and Giovanni da Udine were then so interested by the 
discoveries during the exhumation of the Baths of Titus, under Leo 
X, that they at once made experiments in this material, and the 
Loggia of the Vatican was one of the first results. It was com- 
posed of plaster-of-Paris, silver-sand and marble-dust, and was ca- 
pable of taking a high polish. In Kensington Museum there is a 
beautiful model of the central hall of the Villa Madama, in Rome, 
which was decorated by Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine. 
The model also exemplifies the possibilities of this composition, for 
its maker, Professor Mariana, of Perugia, has employed stucco-duro 
for the modelling of the ornament, which shows it can be used for 
the finest work ; indeed, it is used by modellers for goldsmith’s work 
as less liable to injury than wax. If used too quickly and heavily, 
it will crack, but it must be modelled rapidly and surely, and only 
those of great dexterity should attempt it. 

A stucco composed of plaster and glue-water is used by modern 
sculptors, and is preferred to clay for very large work. Mr. Watts 
modelled his great statue of Hugh Lupus for Eaton Hall in it, and 
the groups in front of the Trocadéro, in Paris, by Falguiére, were 
modelled in the same material. ; 

You first make a sketch-model in clay or wax to scale, taking 
great care to have your proportions exact; then the large frame- 
work is made of iron supports and wood covering, and a rough coat 
is laid on. After this, the work is modelled in the stucco. Finish 
can be obtained by using flat brushes. It has a very loose and 
pleasant surface if done properly. 

Stucco-work was much employed on the Palace of Nonsuch, built 
by Henry VIII. It was executed by artists brought from Italy, but 
every trace of this palace bas disappeared ; but the men left their 
influence, and stucco was employed to decorate houses until the end 
of the reign of Charles I[, when it began to decline. 

Graffio, or sgraffito, is another way of decorating by means of 
prepared plaster grounds, cutting away or scratching through the 
upper surface, and revealing in parts a background of a different 
color. 

The first coat is made of sharp sand and Portland cement; the 


second coat is usually colored with Indian red, yellow ochre or 
manganese black. About one part of prepared distemper color to 
one and a half of Portland cement is the proportion for this. Then 
a final coating of selenitic cement and silver-sand carefully mixed 
together is laid on very thinly, not thicker than one-sixteenth of an 
inch, before the second coat is quite dry. Then the cartoon, having 
been prepared, is placed on the surface, and the outline firmly 
pricked and pounced, the cartoon removed and the design cut into 
the surface of the second coat, which is done with a steel scraper. 
Parian cement may be used instead of selenitic if the outer coating 
is desired white. 

Care must be taken in cutting, which should be with slanting edges, 
which gives roundness and softness to the finished work. A good 
draughtsman will have little trouble in learning this kind of work, 
and it should commend itself to architects for its durability. 

Gesso is yet another way of using plaster, but this more properly 
belongs to the painter's art, and is most successful when confined to 
very low relief-work, as for the decoration of frames, caskets, panels 
of cabinets, etc. There are many kinds of gesso, and fine examples 
may be seen in Kensington Museum. For bold work, plaster-of- 
Paris and thin glue or size-water, a little tow pulled thin and steeped 
in the stuff is used for building up your projections; a few flat- 
headed copper nails are useful if they can be driven into the back- 
ground to prevent the work lifting. ‘This should really be applied 
to a wood or fibrous plaster background, and it is always necessary to 
ty suction by painting the ground over with a coating of thin 
shellac. 

For fine work, laid-on with a brush, glass is good for backgrounds ; 
on can lay it over the design and copy through the glass. The 
iquid, which must be used hot, is composed of whiting previousl 
soaked in water and mixed with linseed oil, and a little resin added. 

The proportions vary, but it can be made very easily, and a few 
experiments will insure success. A pot of hot water should be kept 
handy to clean your brushes as the stuff cools. I have used, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Walter Crane, a very good stuff called 
‘ Denoline,” sold by most colormen. This is a fine powder done up 
in 1s. boxes, and is used by mixing with cold water only. You may 
make it stiff or liquid, as you require it. It sets hard, but slowly, 
and sticks fast — great virtues in gesso. Whiting and parchment 
size is the gesso used by frame-makers; ordinary house-painter’s 
putty worked up with whiting, oil and water, is also used for scrolls, 
etc. Carton pierre is a material much used in France, but I have 
had no experience with it. 

I was told of a method employed by an American artist, which 
struck me as being very ingenious. He had his gesso prepared and 
put up in leaden tubes, similar to those used for oil colors. Then 
preparing his background by tracing the design slightly on it, he 
squeezes the gesso on and flattens such parts that require it with an 
ivory or steel tool. For mere line-design this way is admirable; 
works are done with great rapidity, much quicker than would be 
possible with a brush. 

There are many processes for a ee plaster-of-Paris; one way 
is to dissolve a quarter of an ounce of soft-soup in a pint of water, . 
and an equal quantity of white wax is afterwards incorporated. 

The cast is dipped in this liquid, or, if a surface of any dimen- 
sions, the mixture is laid on with a soft brush. After drying about 
a week, it may be polished with soft rag and French: chalk. 

Linseed oil and wax is used by some, but this turns very dark in 
time, and in places where hidden from the light it will become 
almost black. 

Another way is to give the plaster a thin coating of white shellac, 
then paint over this a good coating of boiled soft-soap and polishing 
when dry with a rag. This is useful for stopping the porous sur- 
face of the plaster, but it must be perfectly dry before the coating is 
applied. I am told a Mrs. Laxton Clark invented a means of hard- 
ening plaster, but I think all modellers would prefer putting their 
work in a more durable material. 

The tools and material required for gesso, stucco and similar 
work can be easily obtained at various oil and color warehouses in 
London. I have found that a child's rubber ball cut in half is an 
excellent vessel for mixing small quantities in; it can be cleaned 
easily by merely turning inside out, and does not break: a few 
basins, a glue-pot, some iron plaster-spoons and some small steel 
spatulas are also useful. 

I have endeavored in as brief a manner as possible to explain some 
of the most important uses of plaster for decorative purposes; but to 
become thoroughly acquainted with any particular work, the student 
should spend a short time in the workshops, for the secret lies not 
in the tools or materials, but in the hand and brain of the worker. — 
The Architect. 


Lonpon Breatuinc Spots. — Twelve thousand pounds down and a 
pound a year rent is the price at which London has acquired Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields asa public playground. Sir Jolin Hutton on opening the 
fields stated that London now possesses seventcen parks, eighteen gar- 
dens and thirty open spaces. Some of those lately acquired have been 
presented as a gift, and the others have been purchased by the Vestries, 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the County Council. There are about 
600 years of the lease of Lincoln’s Inn Fields yet to run. — Philadel- 
phia Telegraph, 
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THE “ORCHARD ST. DISASTER”: AN EXPLANATION 
FROM MR. G. B. WAITE, C. E. 


N view of the finding of the coroner's jury which investizated the 
I collapse of the building 151 and 153 Orchard Street (known as 
the “Orchard Street Disaster”) that I was grossly careless in 
regard to the plans of said building passed in the Department of 
Buildings, and of the subsequent searching and impartial investiga- 
tion by the Grand Jury which entirely absolved me from blame, 
while others were indicted, I consider it imperative upon myself and 
just to my friends that [ should make a comprehensive statement of 
facts with regard to this matter. 

To do so requires an explanation of my connection with and duties 
in the Department of Buildings, and an exposition of the ambiguous 
and, to say the least, peculiar testimony upon which it is evident 
that the coroner's jury based its conclusions so far as I was con- 
cerned. 

Ordinarily, a man would be satisfied with the vindication of a 
Grand Jury, but as a professional man’s capital is his reputa- 
tion and ability, [ am not contented until there shall have been re- 
moved the slightest suspicion that I was guilty of any fault or that I 
did or neglected to do anything for which blame could attach to me. 


I was appointed Inspector of Buildings by ex-Superintendent 
Brady, in October, 1892, upon the recommendation of a prominent 
civil engineer, of this city. In view of the fact that I was a civil 
engineer, I was dota detailed to the examination of all the com- 
plicated construction which required a knowledge of modern sciences 
and their application to building structure, and in that connection 
was much engaged in originating extensive and difficult formulations 
and tabulations to facilitate the examination into the many tedi- 
ous and complicated constructions which I was required to consider 
in a very limited time. 

My duties rapidly increased until they included the following : 

1. The examination and consideration of all of the largest and 
most important building structures, many of which require several 
months’ study by architects and engineers. 

2. The calculation for and especial determination of safe carrying- 
capacity of floors for all old warehouses, factories, storage-buildings, 
printing-establishments, etc., in the city, numbering during the last 
year not less than 2,000. 

3. The making of special scientific examinations, inspections and 
reports for the Department. 

4. The spending of a large part of the office hours in advising with 
architects and builders who were sent to me by the Superintendent 
or his deputy for that purpose. 

In addition, while not officially required, it became necessary for 
me to prepare papers and criticisms upon new and complicated 
forms and combinations of construction, for the purpose of deriving 
substantial precedents. (See 7'rans. Am. Soc. C. E. for 1894.) 

The simple and common forms of construction, such as that of the 
ordinary tenements and dwellings (to which 151 and 153 Orchard 
Street belong) [ was not expected to follow in detail, because there 
was an examiner specially detailed for this class of construction by 
the Superintendent, and because it had never been required to 
show the details for this class of construction in plans and specifica- 
tions. 

In fact, it would be physically impossible for any one man to con- 
sider all of the details of construction, and it became necessary and 
was the custom to leave details of the simple classes of construction 
to the care and watchfulness of the inspector, who is required by 
law to supervise the building itself as it progresses. 

It has, however, at times occurred that I have gone over the plans 
of simple constructions of this kind, at the direction of my immediate 
superior examiner. In view of my many other duties above stated, 
whenever I have thus gone over a plan of one of this class of con- 
struction, it has most usually been in some one or more particulars 
and has not been for the examination of the whole construction 
shown on the plans. This was well known and recognized in the 
Department. In fact, soon after my appointment, the Superinten- 
dent told me that I could leave the examination of walls and of simple 
constructions to my immediate superior examiner, who was not a 
civil engineer, while [ was to devote myself to the examination of 
the most complicated constructions. Thus, even had I failed to note 
a defect (which in this case I did not), I could not in any way be 
blamed unless it could be shown that [ examined that part of the 
plan where.such defect existed. a 

The method then prevailing in the Department is illustrated in 
these Orchard Street plans. My pencil check-mark appeared on 
the girders, and they were the only part of the construction which I 
examined ; and they were in accordance with law. 

From me, these plans went to the second deputy superintendent of 
buildings, who, after examination, gave them the first official signa- 
ture. From him, they went to the first deputy, who officially signed 
them, he and the Superintendent being the only persons having the 
right to approve or disapprove plans. ‘The signature of either of 
them is subscribed to the following form: 

“ This is to certify that I have examined the within detailed state- 
ment, together with the copy of the plan relating thereto, and find 
the same ... . to be in accordance with the provisions of the law 
relating to buildings in the City of New York; that the same has 
been... . approved. Signature... .” 


Tt will thus be seen that in a case of this kind, I had no responsi- 
bility except for the particular part of the plan examined by me and 
none was ever expected of me. 

The Orchard Street buildings belonged to that class of 25-foot 
tenements having a store in the lowest story and having the central 
light-courts carried over the store on steel beam girders. The usual 
lawful custom (see Sects. 478, 480 and 485) among most architects 
having this class of construction has been to carry the side party- 
walls of the store floor (the thickness of which is fixed by law) 
straight through from the front to the rear of the store, and to carry 
the light-court girders upon the central portion of these walls. 

The aggregate load of the light-court walls, which were pierced 
with openings, together with the loads of the narrow portion of floors 
adjacent thereto, did not exceed that of a single solid party-wall and 
a full floor from party-wall to party-wall. - Moreover, any one familiar 
with the elementary laws of construction understands perfectly that 
the thickness of masonry specified by law is not for the purpose of 
carrying loads to be imposed upon it, but for the purpose of making 
the construction stand up in a safe and stable manner, and therefore, 
when it is desirable to omit certain masonry and carry certain por- 
tions of imposed loads on other masonry (such as the omission of 
masonry in the front of stores and the carrying of the walls over 
same to the side walls), the conditions under which the masonry is 
used are entirely different, because in the one case it is placed for 
the purpose of making the wall stand up (said masonry being loaded 
to but a small fraction of the safe carrying capacity allowed by law) 
and in the other case it is for the purpose of carrying an imposed 
load. 

The light-court (situated centrally from front to rear) was 38 feet 
long, having its walls carried upon four cross girders spaced 10 
feet on centres. The court walls were 50 feet of 12 inch brick wall 
an‘l 3 feet of 8-inch parapet wall, with about 35 square feet of open- 
ings in every story of each wall; the total loads from which walls 
acveregated 57 tons at each maximum concentration. 

Now, this load was carried on the 10-inch standard wall of the 
low basement story, which was shown on plans to be only about 8 
feet high. Section 478 makes it optional to use plain.walls or piers 
with the same material in each and in this class of construction it bas 
been the usual custom to use straight walls to avoid projections in 
the store. 

The law provides that when masonry acts in the capacity of a pier 
it shall be laid in cement-mortar, upon which masonry the law allows 
a safe load of 15 tons per square foot. ‘To distribute this load on 
the wall according to law it was only necessary to use a plate or a 
template of ordinary thickness, projecting slightly beyond the girder 
flanges (8 inches to 10 inches each side of girder). Such a provision 
is common and expected in the distribution of loads of this kind, and 
would require but ordinary knowledge on the part of the builders 
and the inspector. | 

As carried out, however, in this case the load was actually con- 
centrated instead of distributed by placing a template narrower than 
the girder itself; the girder being 16 inches wide and the template 
but 12 inches wide. 

According to the most recent standard tests of masonry piers 
with U. S. testing-machines at Watertown arsenal (see Baker on 
* Masonry,” pp. 166 and 168), the ultimate strength of brick piers 
laid in ordinary lime-mortar (1:3) is 110 tons per square foot, and laid 
in cement (1:2), 180 tons per square foot. Thus, even with the 
small templates used, the accident could not have happened from 
the girder loads if the masonry had been good. 

The cause of accident was doubtless due to some of the following 
defects : 

1. The bricks used, as shown by experts, were old and consisted 
mainly of bats and uncleaned brick which necessitated uneven and 
excessively thick mortar-joints. 

2. The sand used in the Orchard Street buildings was from the 
rear yard and was shown to contain a large proportion of earthy 
matter which is capable of absorbing excessive amounts of water. 

3. The wall was laid in freezing weather, so cold that the mortar 
had not sufficient time to set and all excess of water held suspended 
in the earthy matter was dissipated on the advent of thaws, leaving 
the masonry a loose honey-comb mass. 

4. The 16-inch wall in question, instead of being built about 8 feet 
high, as shown in plans, was raised to make a high first story and 
carried downward to make a cellar underneath, contrary to plans. 
The wall was not bonded together, but so built that it in reality con- 
sisted of two 8-inch walls laid back to back and under a load would, 
instead of acting together, tend to buckle and separate. 

The plans of the Orchard Street buildings were in accordance with 
law in every respect and had there been a refusal to pass same, the 
architect could have demanded their approval. 





The following few extracts from the testimony of ex-Superin- 
tendent Brady at the coroner's inquest will demonstrate how the 
jury obtained the impression that there was negligence with regard 
to the plans: 


Q. — If it needed templates, was it his [Waite’s] duty to call attention to it ? 
A. -- He should make recommendations if in his opinion it required them. 


This answer implied that there was a duty imposed upon me when, 
ag | have shown, I was not expected and it was physically impossible 
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for me to examine or call attention to such details in plans of this 
simple construction. 

By a juror: 

(@. — You said he didn’t have time: he was not, in fact, supposed to look 
into the matter of bond-stones and templates? 


A.— He is expected and supposed to look after every section that the 
building law refers to. 


This answer is absurd upon its face and subject to same comment 
as made on the foregoing answer, with the addition that there is an 
immense amount of detail provided for by law which must neces- 
sarily be left to the inspector. 


Q. — He approved this plan that contlicts with the law ? 

A.— Not exactly, because it savs that the bearing of the girders will be 
such as to safely carry the load above. If he calculated the load above as 
to those girders supporting, and figured the strength of the brickwork to 
carry it — 

Oo dncerioaluie) Where the law is departed from, are you the only 
person who has discretion ? 

A, — Yes. 

.— How could he then exercise his discretion to leave out 100 feet of 
wall and put in 38, when the law distinctly says that if a wall is omitted its 
equivalent must be there in piers ? 

«i, —In walls or piers. 


The first above question implies that the plan conflicted with law, 
which was not the case. ‘The answer to it was indefinite and incom- 
plete and was interrupted by the Assistant District-Attorney with 
the next question which again implied a violation of law. 

The third question assumes that when a wall is omitted its equiva- 
lent must be there in piers and the answer assumes that the question 
is correct; when, as a matter of fact, there is no such provision 
required by law or by good construction, for the masonry used under 
entirely different conditions requires different amounts, as more fully 
explained by me above. 


Q.— Well, the equivalent not being there, and he having no discretion in 
the matter, shouldn’t that have been brought to your attention ? 

A.—If in his opinion the law has been violated, or that plan was an im- 
plied violation, then he would call that to my attention at once, and make 
& memorandum on calling my attention. 


Here again is an unwarranted assumption of a departure from the 
law and an evasive answer to the question. 

By a juror: 

(Q. — I believe that the law provides, when walls are omitted — masonry 
is omitted — that an equivalent must be supplied in piers and walls — some- 
thing to that effect ? 

A, — Other supports of proper character. 

(Q. — No one has a right to depart from that except yourself ? 

A.— No person has a right to depart from it, not even myself. 


Here again is a mistaken assumption on the same line as the pre- 
ceding questions. 


Q. — The equivalent of this 100 feet of wall was not supplied in the 38 
feet. Now, they had a right to allow that departure from the original 
plans, did they, without referring it to some one above them ? 

A.—No. Yon are taking it for granted, according to your opinion, and 
according to your statement, that what was substituted was not sufficient 
for what had been removed. 

Q@.— No; Iam not. That is the statement you made to me. I say 100 
odd feet were omitted, and something was substituted ? Had they a right 
to substitute less —to accept the substitution of a less for a greater amount, 
without consulting some one above them ? 


A.— Yes, because the law gives that right; if there was a discrepancy 
they mark it on the plan and call attention to the fact. 


These answers need no other comment than that they were ambig~ 
uous and obscure and certainly tended to confuse the jury. 


Q. — Of what use is the provision that calls for substituting an equivalent 
amount for the omission of masonry ? 

A.— That gives the architect or the designer of any plan, the right to 
adopt such construction as the best interests demand. In some plans an 
architect may wish to abandon it, and substitute some other manner of 
support, and that makes it discretionary with the architect ; even he has 
the right to draw that inference. 


Here again the question assumes a provision of the law which does 
not exist and the answer shows either ignorance of the law and an 
unfamiliarity with the simplest laws of construction, or a misappre- 
hension of the question. 

These illustrations from the testimony could be multiplied, but I 
believe that the above extracts are sufficient to demonstrate that the 
jury received a strong impression that a violation of law was appar- 
ent in the plans, and by reason of this impression thus wrongly 
created, arrived at its findiog that I had not noticed such violation 
and that, therefore, such examination as I made was careless ind 
subject to censure. 

A stranger reading the jury’s finding would naturally believe that 
I was unfamiliar with the simple laws of construction and the sec- 
tions of the building-law applying thereto, and the grave injustice of 
this finding based on misapprehension can only be appreciated when 
it is remembered that the class of work confided to me was of the 
highest order and was assigned to me by reason of my especial tech- 
nical training. Guy B. Warts, C. E. 





F. Horkinson SMitnH’s Paintincs BURNED.— The collection of 
paintings which F. Hopkinson Smith had on exhibition at Roebel & 
Reinhardt’s art store, Milwaukee, were lost in the fire on March 26. 
The paintings, principally Venetian scenes and some Dutch subjects, 
were valued at $18,000. — xchange. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Loan Exhibition 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 

COLUMBIAN CLUB-HOUSK, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. A. F. ROSENHKIM, 
ARCHITECT,-8T. LOUIS, MO. 
(Heliochrome iasued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


DETAILS OF BALL-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
DETAIL OF PORTICO OF THE SAME. 
[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) - 


/ PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 


/ 


ENTRANCE-HALL, STAIRCASE; DINING-ROOM;, CORRIDOR; BALL- 
ROOM; PARLOR OF THE SAME. 


eee OF THE SAME. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


PORTICO OF THE COLUMBIAN CLUB-—HOUSE, 8T. LOUIS, MO. MR. 
A. F. ROSENHEIM, ARCHITECT, 8ST. LOUIS, MO, 
{Gelatine Print.] 





BaLTimorE, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays and Saturdays in April, and on Easter Monday. 


Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Japanese Paintings; Line 
Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

The Yamanaka Collection of Japanese Paintings: at J. Eastman 
Chase’s, 7 Hamilton Place, April 4 to 15. 

: aaa Exhibition of Water-colors: at the Boston Art Club, April 

to 27. 

Pictures by Mr. § Mrs. J. Appleton Brown: at Doll & Richards’ Gal- 
lery, 3 Park St., April 5to 17. Du Maurier’s Drawings for ‘‘Trilby”’ : 
opens April 18. : 

Architectural Exhibition: at 194 Clarendon St., opens April 15. 

- Seventh Annual Exhibition of Photographs: at the Boston. Camera 
Club, 50 Bromfield St., April 3 to 20. 

Water-colors of North American Woods by Mrs. Chas. S. Sargent: at 
the St. Botolph Club, April 8 to 27. 
et Free Art Exhibition: at 1151 Washington St., opens 

pril 18. 

Exhibition of Pictorial Posters: at Cowles Art School, 145 Dart- 
mouth St., opens April 19. 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Annual Spring Exhibition of Water-colors and Pastels: 
at the Art Institute, April 11 to May 16. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metrepolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 5. 
Drawings by Daniel Vierge: at F. Keppel & Co.’s Gallery, 20 East 
16th St., April 2 to 16. 
Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: 
April 1 to May 11. 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists: at 
the Fine-Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., March 25 to April 27. 
ao nes by the Old Masters: at the Macbeth Gallery, 287 Fifth 
ve. 
ae Italian Paintings: at the Holland Art Galleries, 329 Fifth 
ve. 
Sketches by the Architectural Sketch-Club of the Senior Class of Co- 
lumbia College: at the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., April 8 to 15. 


Pa. — Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water-colors and 
Pastels: at the Art Club, March 18 to April 14. 

Dutch and Flemish Old Masters, Water-colors of Egypt by Wilfrid 
Ball, Etchings and Mezzotints by Frank Short and: Charles J. Watson: 
at Robert M. Lindsay’s Galleries, 1028 Walnut St., until April 15. 


of Portraits of Women: at the Art 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Club, April 18 to May 8. 


Wasuineron, D. C.— Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Wash- 
ington Artists: at the Cosmos Club, opened April 8. 





RUMOR RELATING TO THE ALHAMBRA. — There is considerable ex- 
citement in Spanish art circles over the news that, in spite of annual 
Grovernment repairs, the Alhambra at Granada is in danger of collaps- 
ing. — Exchange. 
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Tue Cost or Power at NiAGARA.— The company which has under- 
taken to develop electricity, at Niagara, on a large scale, for manu- 
facturing and other purposes, has acquired more real estate there than 
it needs for its own use, in order to furnish sites to such of its custom- 
ers as wish to establish their business close to the source of their 
mechanical power-supply. But the public has been led to expect that, 
in addition to serving local interests, the company would also furnish 
electricity to places scores, if not hundreds, of miles away, and there 
has been much speculation as to the feasibility of carrying such plans 
into etfect. Owing to her proximity to the Falls and her great size and 
industrial activity, Buffalo has been regarded as the first centre of pop- 
ulation, removed from Niagara, to be provided for. It is not yet quite 
clear whether that city feels that it is enjoying a privilege or conferring 
a favor in letting the Power Company invade its precincts. Perhaps 
she has not determined that point herself. The matter is evidently 
still under consideration. In reply to some inquiries from representa- 
tive Buffalonians, the Power Company recently offered the following 
terms: It would let the municipality or a private corporation come to 
Niagara, take water from the Power Company’s canals at the rate of 
$10 a horse-power, and manufacture its own electricity ; or it would 
furnish power off the turbine shafts at $13, or electricity at the power- 
house at $18. But if the Power Company undertook to do anything 
of this sort, it would not contract to deliver less than 10,000 horse- 
power; hence, Buffalo must agree to take, at least, that much or none 
atall. The Niagara people would not accept a franchise to operate a 
line to and in Buffalo for a shorter time than that for which its own 
bonds have been issued. No price is given for electricity delivered at 
a central station in the suburbs of that city, fifteen miles from the 
Falls, so that the company’s own estimate of the probable waste and 
cost of transmission is still withheld. There would be four kinds of 
losses: (1) In transforming at the power-house up to a high voltage, 
(2) on the line, (3) in transforming down at Buffalo, and (4) in distri- 
bution over street lines to consumers. ‘These could not well amount to 
less than twenty or thirty per cent altogether, and they might, perhaps, 
reach fifty or sixty per cent. But if, for example, they amounted to 
just one-half, the $18 rate at the generator-shatt would mean $36 to 
the consumer, without adding anything either for interest on the cost 
of the transmission plant, or for uperating expenses. ‘This, however, is 
probably an extravagant estimate. ‘The prices actually given, by the 
way, are for a twenty-four-hour daily supply. Some establishments re- 
quire power, however, for only ten or eleven hours. Whether it would 
pay to put in storage-batteries to utilize the surplus is a question which 
their managers must naturally consider. Richard Hammond writes to 
the Buffulo Courier to say that steam-power, on a scale of 1,000 horse- 
power, for ten hours daily, can be generated in Buffalo, where coal is 
very cheap, for $21 per horse-power. ‘The Power Company, however, 
denies this, and estimates the cost at $32, besides quoting various ex- 
perts as estimating the cost on a twenty-four-hour basis at between $45 
and $60. In some other cities, where coal is more expensive, it is said 
to be from %60 to $75. If, after this discussion, Buffalo decided 
neither to buy on the terms offered nor to let the Power Company 
bring in its own lines and supply the market, more distant cities may 
possibly be deterred by her example from patronizing the Niagara con- 
cern; but as the latter supplies its local customers with electricity at 
$20 per horse-power, in large quantities, there may be a greater indus- 
trial development at the Falls than would otherwise result. —N. Y. 
Tribune. 





THe TiIMBER-BooM. — Both in a saving of time and timber, the 
‘boom’ is a vast improvement over the raft. In the first place there 
is no boring of logs and afterwards fastening them together, as in the 
rafting method, and thousands of feet of fine timber are thus saved. 
Then the reduction in expense in caring for the logs is considerable. 
A: lumberman’s description of a boom is as follows: ‘‘ In simple lan- 
guage, a boom is nothing more than a floating pen, in which the logs 
are curraled as they drift down stream. It may extend along the banks 
of the creek or river for one, two, three or even five miles, and is 
divided into pockets or sections of whatever length may suit the condi- 
tions under which the boom is constructed. At the head of each 
pocket there is an opening, and extending obliquely across the river, 
from the head of each pocket to the opposite shore, 1s what is known as 
the ‘sheer,’ a floating line of logs chained together, that serves to 
swerve the saw-log from its course in mid-stream at such an angle that 
it will go directly towards the opening in the pocket of the boom on the 
other side of the river. hese sheers extend from every opening in 
the boom. It will be seen, then, that the boom, when rigged out for 
business, becomes a series of funnels and pens with which to catch and 
hold the logs, but it requires a good deal of expert manipulation to 
‘save the crop’ when the tide is running high and flowing fast.” 
Cheaper as the boom system is than the rafting, the cost seems a big 
item when put into figures. ‘The construction of pockets, etc., for a 
two-and-a-half mile boom, in Breathill County, for instance, came to 
$8,000 recently. Near the pocket ends of the sheers and at the open- 
ings in the booms, platforms are built on which the “sorters” are 
stationed, men, who, with pike-poles, pull in the logs as they float by. 
‘The work is sometimes fast and furious, as when logs are going by at 
the rate of from fifty to ninety a minute. Sometimes the men are 
obliged to work for two or three days and nights at a time, only the 
excitement of the work sustaining them. Their food during such an 
ordeal is taken by ‘‘ jerks and snatches,’’ and lucky is the * sorter ”’ 
who is excused for a cat-nap. At night, the river is lighted by basket- 
torches, and for warmth fires are lighted on beds of sand, which have 
been laid on the platforms. During a recent big run at Beattyville, on 
the Kentucky River, one firm alone caught 80,000 logs. — N. Y. Ere- 
ning Post. 





Tus Bert Exurition, 1896. — The various plans for this exhibi- 
tion-are being advanced with considerable energy and everything is be- 
ing done to insure ultimate success. ‘The exhibition will not only 
be made instructive and representative, but due consideration is being 





_generally used for such purposes. 


extended to the attractive side of the programme. It is proposed to 
build a Cairo Street, and although the idea is neither new nor original, 
it is likely to succeed, as special attention is being devoted to its realiza- 
tion. The Cairo Street is intended to cover an area of 25,000 square 
metres, and the building-materials will be of a more solid nature than is 
It is also proposed to have an 
Egyptian panorama and diorama. A panorama, which will be of very 
large dimensions, will represent the famous Ziller Valley in the Tyrol. 
It is also under discussion to have an aquarium, a huge glass reservoir, 
containing as many of the animals and plants of the sea as possible. 
The aquarium will be so arranged that it can also be inspected from the 
bottom. Further, there will be a captive balloon, which will in all 
probability possess several new features, the German Military Balloon 
Department being celebrated for its ability, and all its inventions and 
improvements will be embodied in the balloon in question. The balloon 


.will for every ascent be fitted with a registration apparatus, which will 


register height, temperature, moisture of air, etc., also an apparatus 
for reyistering the temperature of the gas in the balloon, and experi- 
ments will be made in transferring the gas, no longer needed in the 
large balloon, tosmaller ones. The captive balloon will be in telephonic 
communication with the earth, and it will also carry a photographic ap- 
paratus. In connection with the balloon demonstrations will be a large 
and varied collection of all possible exhibits connected with balloons, 
their handling and filling, etc. The Colonial section has not yet finally 
settled its programme, but with Prince Arenberg as Honorary [resi- 
dent and Dr. Kayser, Director of the Colonial Department, for its 
President, there is every likelihood of this section also being a very 
interesting one. — Engineering. 





OFFERED A MILLION Fraxcs Ransom For a PicturReE.— On the 
throne of Modena was an Austrian archduke: his government was re- 
morselessly shattered and virtually destroyed. The ransom was fixed 
at 10,000,000 francs and twenty of the best pictures in the principality. 
But on that of Parma was a Spanish prince with whose house France 
had made one treaty and hoped to make a betterone. The grand-duke, 
therefore, was graciously allowed to purchase an armistice oy an 
enormous but possible contribution of two millions in money together 
with provisions and horses in quantity. The famous ‘St. Jerome,” of 
Correggio, was among the twenty paintings seized in Modena. The 
archduke repeatedly offered to ransom it for 1,000,000 francs, the 
amount at which its value was estimated, but his request was not 
granted. Next came Bologna and its surrounding territory. Such had 
been the tyranny of ecclesiastical control that the subjects of the Pope 
in that most ancient and famous seat of learning welcomed the French 
with unfeigned joy; and the fairest portion of the Papal States passed 
by its own desire from under the old yoke. The successor of St. Peter 
was glad to ransom his capital by a payment nominally of 21,000,000 
francs. In reality, it was far more; for his galleries, like those of Mo- 
dena, were stripped of their gems, while the funds seized in Govern- 
ment offices, and levied in irregular ways, raised the total value for- 
warded to Paris to nearly double the nominal contribution. All this, 
Bonaparte explained, was but a beginning, the idleness of summer 
heats. ‘‘ This armistice,’’ he wrote to Paris, on June 21, 1796, ‘‘ being 
concluded with the dog-star rather than with the papal army, my opin- 
ion is that you should be in no haste to make peace, so that in Sep- 
tember, if all goes well in Germany and northern Italy, we can take 
ae of Kome.”’ — Prof. Sloane’s Life of Napoleon, in the April 

entury. 





Tue Metrovouitan Musrtm or Art.—The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art was the outcome of a meeting of the Art Committee of the 
Union League Club, held in the autumn of 1869. ‘The committee’s 
trust in the public spirit of the citizens of New York was gratified by 
the substantial results of an appeal. The institution was incorporated 
in 1870, and the corporation’s first home was at 681 Fifth Avenue. 
Thence it was moved to 126 West Fourteenth Street. It then pos- 
sessed the Di Cesnola specimens. In 1871, an act of the Legislature 
authorized the Park Commissioners to erect a museum building, which 
was finished in 188). This structure has been added to from time to 
time, and the south wing was completed six years ago. ‘The public 
were first admitted on Sundays, in 1890. The last financial statement 
of ‘Treasurer Hitchcock showed more than $500,000 invested at about 
five per cent, and a total of more than $600,000 in the hands of the Fi- 
nance Committee. The annual receipts were $154,141.44 for 1893, and 
the general income, including $70,000 from the Park Department, 
$106,255.18, a total of $240,396.62. ‘There was $119,493 in disbursements, 
and $111,704.18 expenses of administration, which comprised $70,848.42 
in salaries and wages. The principal funds which bear interest are: 
Vanderbilt, $100,00€C; Astor, $47,751.25; Marquand, $50,000 and $30,- 
000; Reed, $50,000; Wolfe, $200,000 and 321,288.80; Lazarus, $24,- 
000; Coles, $20,000 and $13,000. — N. Y. Times. 





How Sir Henry RaAwtsinson EARNED HIS Honors. — Old Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who has just died at a very advanced age, was an amusing 
example of the manher in which services to the State are recognized 
and awarded. As an explorer, a diplomat, a student of Oriental 
lore and as an administrator he rendered invaluable services to the 
British Empire. ‘These, however, received scanty recognition at home, 
and, like the prophet of the Bible, he enjoyed but little honor in his 
own country, although his name was celebrated as an Orientalist 
throughout Continental Europe, Asia and America. Honors, however, 
were showered upon him lavishly when he undertook the duty of pilot- 
ing about the drunken and reprobate old Shah of Persia on the occasion 
of the latter’s visit to England. He acted as that Asiatic potentate’s 
bear-leader and mentor and prevented his royal charge from commit- 
ting two flagrant breaches of etiquette and conventionality. For this 
he received the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, besides other 


tokens of gratitude of the sovereign. — J/arquise De Fontenoy in the 


Philadelphia Press. 
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“Wy CORRESPONDENT raises the question whether the 
A architect, or his client, holds the artistic property in 
the designs furnished by the former for use in building a 
house for the latter; and says that it seems to him that the 
two have in a certain way a joint ownership, so that, while 
the architect would not expect his client to build another house 
from his plans without his consent, the client might fairly 
expect that the architect would not use the same plans fora 
house for another client; and the suggestion is made that the 
client, as the person paying to have the plans made for him, 
might have a certain legal interest in the design which they 
embodied ; so far, at least, that the architect might not be 
entitled to copyright such design as his own exclusive property. 





LTHOUGH the question is a rather difficult one, we are 
Hi decidedly of opinion that the client has no such interest in 
the designs made for him as to entitle him to claim any 
share in a copyright on them, or to prevent the architect from 
copyrighting them. Artistic property is a very different thing 
from ownership by possession. ‘The purchase of a picture from 
an artist does not usually carry with it any interest whatever 
in any copyright that the painter may have, or may subse- 
quently secure, upon his work, unless such copyright is 
expressly and separately transferred ; and still less should the 
mere use of an architect’s drawings, which, by the universal 
rule of the profession, are simply ‘his instruments of service, 
convey legal rights to the designs which they, or parts of them, 
represented. In fact, the general understanding of civilized 
people is that no such rights are conveyed. ‘he ownership, 
even of a fraction of a copyright interest in a design, would 
certainly entitle its proprietor to reproduce, or use that design 
again, for his own profit, and, as between architect and client, 
it is agreed on all sides that the latter cannot honorably dupli- 
cate an architect’s design without the architect’s consent. 
That the architect, on his part, should refrain from building a 
second house from the drawings already used for one client is 
very well, as a piece of courtesy, but it is not, and should not 
be considered, anything but courtesy, and least of all should 
it be considered a waiver of his artistic rights. In practice, no 
architect ever thinks of building two houses alike. Even if 
an architect found two clients who would be satisfied with the 
same solution of their problems, his own artistic instinct, if 
he were capable of producing a design that any one would wish 
to lay claim to, would prevent him from repeating himself, so 
that the client has all the protection that he needs; and the 
architect who had given reason to suppose that he had aban- 
doned any part of his artistic rights might be very unpleasantly 
surprised, some day, to have his bank-accounot attached in be- 


half of a client who traced some resemblance between the 
mantels introduced in a subsequent house and those set up in 
his own; or to be called upon to appear before a jury and 
show cause why he should not pay heavy damages for putting 
Corinthian columns in front of a new court-house, similar in 
design to those with which he had previously adorned the side- 
board of one of his neighbors. So far as we are aware, no 
layman has ever claimed that any part of an architect’s artistic 
property in his designs passed to his clients, and it would be, 
as it seems to us, extremely unwise to suggest the abandon- 
ment of any part of the few rights which the profession is, as 


yet, allowed to enjoy. 
Hi a few days ago. Most of our professional readers proba- 
bly know that a very peculiar hydraulic elevator is manu- 
factured in Springfield, in which the piston carries a cross-head, 
which is tapped, and runs along a huge screw. ‘The winding- 
drum is attached directly to the screw, so that when the cross- 
head, which runs between guides, is pushed out, the screw is 
forced to revolve, carrying the drum with it. As the ropes 
wind off at the side of the machine, instead of at the end, and 
there are no travelling sheaves to bend and strain the wires, 
this elevator is deservedly popular in Springfield. In the 
case in question, one of the sort had been put up about eight 
years ago, with a cast-iron cross-head, instead of the steel one 
used by the present manufacturers. From some unexplained 
cause, the cross-head seems to have met with an obstruction 
at or near the screw; and, as the piston was still push- 
ing its ends, the brittle cast-iron snapped across, through the 
tapped centre, releasing the great screw, which, having noth- 
ing to check it, revolved freely, allowing the cage to drop 
about seventy féet to the bottom of the shaft, ‘There were six 
or seven people in the cage, and the shock of striking the 
bottom of the shaft threw most of them down, but, apparently, 
none of them would have been seriously hurt, had it not been 
that the counterweights, which reached the top of the shaft at 
the same time that the cage reached the bottom, were jerked 
out of their frame by the shock, and fell together the whole 
length of the shaft, crashing through the top “of the cage, and 
severely injuring two men, besides sending showers of splinters 
and broken glass flying among the other occupants of the cage. 


SINGULAR elevator accident took place in Springfield 


ROWWN (an architect of ability and good intentions), after 
reading the programme of the New York Athletic Club- 
house competition, soliloquizes: ‘“‘ Well! That's a thing 


that no decent architect ought to touch. But times are still 


hard and my family must be fed and clothed. I suppose that 
X, Y and Z may be in the same sort of a fix I’m in and so 
have a try at the thing. After all, the committeemen as in- 
dividuals are all right, and I don’t believe there is anything 
underhand in their intentions. Really, it might be a good 
thing to get the job even at cost-price: it would bring me into 
connection with a lot of good people and might lead to other 
jobs I could make something out of. It would be a good 
advertisement, at any rate, to build a good club- Bouse of this 
sort. lLet’s see what it would cost, anyway. H'm! If I go 
in at all, I must go in to win, no matter what it costs. Here 
are about forty days allowed. I’m pretty busy this spring and 
can’t count on more than a week of my own time, which is 
worth just now, say, twenty-five dollars a day, so my aasistant 
will have to do most of the designing: call it three weeks at 
ten dollars a day. ‘They want plans of seven stories and from 
the nature of the building, each story must be carefully in- 
dividualized: that means a week for each plan, at, say, four 
dollars per day. Now, if this thing doesn’t work only with a 
‘pull’ the prettiest drawings with such a committee as this 
will take the pot, and the perspective is the little joker. 
What do they say about that? ‘Quarter-inch scale!’ Mother 
of Moses! ‘ Rendered in monotint.’ That means anything — 
red, green or yellow, but it means in cash two hundred dollars 
for anything decent, and twice as much to win. Now, the 
specifications and the running round to find out about all this 
athletic gear will use up another hundred, and I shall have to 
pay Rods & Screws another C. for advice about all this 
machinery in the basement and for computing these big trusses 
over the gymnasium. I guess that covers the case fairly. 
Now let’s see what it looks like. 
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Materials........... iad, Cac Ge ie ated nual ©. 15 

$1,138 


Figures lie, of course, but it looks as if even the prize-winners 
would lose from one hundred and thirty-eight dollars to eight 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars, But I go in to win the job, 
so I'm all Hullo! What's this at the end? ‘The com- 
mittee reserves the right to reject any and all designs.’ By 
Jove! I did come near making an ass of myself, to the tune of 
eleven hundred and thirty-eight dollars.” 





GOOD illustration is given in the British Architect of the 
Hi necessity for what it calls ‘that business wariness 80 

essential to the conduct of all preliminary proceedings be- 
tween architect and client.” It seems that there was, some 
time ago, a rather indefinite scheme for a “grand central 
Conservative Club,” to be situated at Wolverhampton. A Con- 
servative Club already existed there, and owned a modest build- 
ing, in which it proposed to make some alterations, and a 
committee was xppointed to take charge of this work. The com- 
mittee employed certain architects, to whom they gave definite 
instructions to prepare a specification for the alterations. Ap- 
parently, there was loose talk between the committee and the 
architects about the larger scheme, and the architects made 
some sketch-plans, and, as usual in such cases, apparently did 
a good deal of work, which they thought they were going to 
be paid for, and which the committee thought they were doing 
for nothing. After a time, the architects became tired of un- 
certainty, and sent the committee a bill for their sketches. 
The committee repudiated all liability, and the architects 
carried the case to court. They claimed that they acted under 
instructions from the committee, but the club showed that the 
committee had no authority to consider any such scheme as 
that shown in the sketches, and claimed that what the architects 
did was done simply on speculation, in the hope of being em- 
ployed later. The judge thought that the architects had not 
proved either detinite employment, or the authority of the com- 
mittee to employ them to make the sketches in question, and 
gave judgment against them, with costs. 








wy JAPANESE architect, Mr. Tatsuzo Sone, writes from 
Hi Tokio to the Deutsche Bauzeitung, complaining that the 

letter of Herr Seel, the representative in Tokio of Ende 
and Béckmann, the German architects of two of the great 
Government buildings in Japan, conveyed the idea that these 
two buildings were the only ones which resisted the great 
earthquake of last June satisfactorily, and that other Ha | 
buildings, designed by local architects, were badly damaged. 
Mr. ‘Tatsuzo Sone says that, far from this, the buildings 
erected by architects in and about Tokio during recent years, 
some of which are as important as the two designed by Ende 
and Béickmann, without exception resiated the earthquake 
with no more serious damage than the shaking-doewn of a few 
chimneys. He adds that, for twenty years, the members of 
the profession in Japan have given special attention to the 
subject of guarding against the effects of earthquakes, with a 
success which is shown by the manner in which these buildings 
resisted the very serious one of Jast summer; and he adds that, 
while Herr Seel’s letter conveys the impression that the Ende 
and Béckmann buildings came safely through the trial on 
account of some special excellence of their design and construc- 
tion, due to the skill of their German authors, the fact is that 
from the first appearance of Ende and Bockmann in Japan, 
local Japanese architects were employed by them as assistants ; 
while, for a year previous to the earthquake, the execution of 
the two buildings for which they had furnished the designs 
had been exclusively in the hands of Japanese architects. 
The letter of Mr. Tatsuzo Sone, while showing a certain 
animus against his German brethren, which is not difficult to 
understand, is very interesting, and the Deutsche Bauzeitung, 
with the thoughtful courtesy which always distinguishes its 
editorial comments, while pointing out the misapprehension 
under which portions of it were written, welcomes sincerely 
the entrance into professional discussion of experts from the 
wonderful islands of the far East. 


i 
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RANZ-PASHA, the Chief Architect of the Egyptian 

Ministry at Cairo, has published, in the Monatschrift of 

the Austrian Handelsmuseum, a curious study of the 
origin of Arabian art. Like most other historians of art, 
Franz-Pasha does not believe in the spontaneous generation of 
a new style, and thinks that the characteristic forms of Arabian, 
or Mohammedan, architecture can all be traced to an antique 
origin. No doubt, the Arabs exercised a rigid choice among 
the models from which they copied, and the Mohammedan 
canon which forbids the graphic representation of living 
creatures would naturally influence the character of painted 
and sculptured ornament; but the prototypes, according to 
Franz-Pasha, may be readily recognized, even in the most 
characteristic Arabian work. Speaking of the inherent proba- 
bility of the invention by the Arabs of a new style, he points 
out that they came out of a desert, where neither art nor archi- 
tecture, nor anything furnishing a suggestion of such things, 
were known. Their career of conquest brought them in con 
tact, almost at once, with the monuments of three great races, 
— the Greeks, the Romans and the Persians. They certainly 
had choice enough among these, and they brought together 
elements from each. In Persia, where wood for roof timber 
was almost unknown, they found the domed roofs which are 


built to this day by the peasant masons, and which the Greeks — 


of Byzantium had copied before them; in the Roman cities of 
Asia Minor, Egypt and Spain, they found the Corinthian 
capitals, the suggestion of which is still apparent, even in work 
so late as that of the Alhambra, and the porticos and colon- 
nades which they seized upon so eagerly for the decoration of 
the court-yards of their mosques and caravansaries; and in the 
Theatre of Taormina, as Franz-Pasha says, and probably in 
other Greek and Byzantine work, they found the originals of 
the stilted and horse-shoe arches which proved so well adapted 
to their light and slender manner of construction. As to the 
minarets, Franz-Pasha is in doubt, whether they are to be 
traced to the square towers which, during the Byzantine 
period, were erected to the memory of the dead, and some of 
which are still to be seen at Ravenna; or to the Persian fire- 
altars, which still take the form of lofty towers. A tower is, 
however, such an obvious way of producing architectural effect 
that the Mohammedans might have received the suggestions 
from almost any source, the manner of carrying it out being 
the only thing of importance. In this, as in the details of 
their work generally, it is impossible to deny their feeling and 
delicacy of taste. Franz-Pasha is inclined to think that they 
borrowed even their ornament from the Byzantines, but the 
Arabs were such renowned geometers that they may well be 
allowed the credit of having originated the combinations of 
geometrical figures which form the most striking part of their 
system of decoration. 


J O illustrate the way in which a great physician can bring 
the mind to the aid of the suffering body, Dr. Monin 
in the new French monthly magazine, Le Monde Mo- 

derne, relates several curious anecdotes. A prince of Saxe- 

Weimar was once afflicted with an intermittent fever, which 

came on regularly at noon every day, and resisted quinine and 

all other medicines. The famous Hufeland, who was attend- 
ing him, devised a little trick, in pursuance of which he surrepti- 
tiously set the Prince’s clock two hours ahead. As twelve 
o'clock approached, the Prince waited anxiously for his usual 
chill, but it came not. The hands passed the hour, but there 
were no shivers, and the Prince began to have a gleam of 
hope. After another hour, he was quite convinced that it was 
possible for him to be cured, and the result of this change in 
his mental condition was that the fever never afterwards 
appeared. In another way, the great surgeon, Dupuytren, 
availed himself of what he knew to be an effect of a mental 
shock upon the muscles. He had once a patient, a young and 
pretty lady, with a dislocated shoulder. It was before the 


days of anesthetics, and he was obliged to set the shoulder. 


without putting to sleep the consciousness of his subject. All 
the members of the patient’s family were standing around, 
watching the surgeon, who had reached a critical stage in the 
operation, when the young woman, probably from pain or 
nervousness, stiffened up, contracting the muscles of the 
shoulder so that the bone could not be moved. ‘ You try to 
seem very prim,” said Dupuytren, severely, “but I know very 
well that you are nothing but an old drunkard!” The poor 
lady was so horrified that she nearly fainted; her muscles 
relaxed, and the shoulder slipped easily into place. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE BUILDING SITUATION. 


ETHINKING ourselves that the advertisers in this jour- 
nal had such close personal connection with building 
matters that their well or ill doing would serve admirably 

as a barometer to indicate the status, present and prospective, 
of building interests in this country, we have asked them to 
inform us how the prospects for the season just opening appear 
from their individual outlook. ‘The replies we have received 
are given below, and we feel that they will furnish as interest- 
ing reading for our subscribers as any matter we could provide. 
We must thank our correspondents for giving us precisely what 
we asked them to give, not reasons, or theories, or political 
vaporings, but simple facts simply stated. 

The facts that these advertisers of ours are in many ways the 
élite of their several callings and that they have many millions 
of dollars invested in their plants and their output, entitle 
them to a respectful hearing, and we trust that our readers will 
read and weigh every word that they write. That the whole 
story may be read, we have thought it best to print this matter 
without classifying it either by trades, or by localities aud 
markets. Neither has it seemed advisable to tabulate the 
results or draw inferences. We will only point out that to get 
at the true bearing of a given statement, the reader must con- 
sider both what are the normal connections of the writer — 
whether his interests lie mainly with large work or with small 
work — and what is the natural sequence of building opera- 
tions. It would be unreasonable for a manufacturer whose 
goods are required at the close of the season to hope to feel 
the stimulus of the new movement quite as early as those 
whose materials are required at an earlier stage. 

Naturally, business must still be done on small margins and 
at low prices, but it will be all the healthier and more long- 
lived because of this. The all-important factor is that hoarded 
capital seems at length willing to come out of hiding and play 
its part in building up a new era of prosperity. 


[WATER HEATERS, Etc.) 
28 West Randolph 8t., Cuicago, ILL., April 8, 1808. 
Ir has given us great pleasure to note the gradual increase of 
business throughout the country, notwithstanding the many unfavor- 
able circumstances that have surrounded us. The increase has been 
slow, but it is constant and healthy and shows no tendency to overdo. 
The writer has had his hand on the pulse of the general machine 
business for the last two years. At first, after the panic, the only 
call was for repairs and small tools to keep the shop in running 
order, but now this is changed, and the calls are for a larger and 
better class of machines. In our own line (water-heaters and 
steam specialties) we are having much encouragement, and ino this 
connection, allow us to say, we have attributed a large share of 
this success to your valued pepe: 
spectfully yours, 
R. J. Ditton Co., 
W. C. Warner, Sec. and Treas. 





[(HOT-WATER HEATERS.] 
113 to 123 S. Clinton St. (cor. Monroe), Cuicaao, Iuu., April 8, 1898. 

We are very glad to report that business with us is very good, and 
improving. Our sales for the month of March were nearly double 
those of last vear. We are reaching new sections of country, having 
recently made large shipments to Texas, Georgia, several to Florida, 
and as far east as New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

The gravity system of heating by hot water is rapidly coming to 
the front as the most economical, as well as the most healthful, wavy of 
heating residences, etc., and in this line, our business is rapidly 


increasing. Yours truly, 
S. Witks Mre. Co. 





(INTERIOR FINISH.] 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., April 8, 1898. 
We have been very much encouraged by the indications of trade 
for the last four or five weeks. All winter we have had many in- 
quiries in our special line, but only a small proportion of these 
resulted in business. . The last few weeks have been quite the 
reverse and people come in to buy, and do buy, or call again after 
finding out some further details and then place their order. 
Yours respectfully, . 
Cuicaco [NtTeR1I0oR DecoraTiInG Co., 
GEORGE MARTIN, Treasurer. 





[MASONS’ SUPPLIES. 
88 Water S8t., Boston, Mags., April 6, 1896. 
WE would say that last December there was decided encourage- 
ment for good business in Boston for the spring, but as yet this in- 
dication has hardly been realized. At the present time there are a 


few large office-buildings under way, but very few alteration jobs 
and very little of the first-class dwelling-house work going on. We 
also notice that architects have very little work ahead and very little 
work is being contemplated. From present indications, we do not an- 
ticipate much more business this year than last in building work in 
Boston. The smaller towns through New England, however, are do- 
ing rather better than usual, and there is also a large amount of public 
sewer and dam work going on and in contemplation. While we find 
our sales this year are slightly ahead of last year, we do not 
find much encouragement in work ahead. 


Yours respectfully, WaLpo Bros. 





(CEMENTS. 
7 Bowling Green, NEW York«K, N. Y., April 8, 1895. 
THR winter has been so long and severe that the opening for the 
demand for cement has been very much delayed all over the country. 
We think, however, that the prospect for the year is a good one, 
by comparison with last season, and we have up to this time invoiced 
a greater number of barrels than in the corresponding period of 
1894. Yours truly, | 
Brooks, SHOOBRIDGE & Co. 





[FIREPROOFING.] 
Clark and 16th Sts., CuHicaGo, ILL., April 8, 1895. 
We are not yet feeling the effects of the revival said to have taken 
place in general business and our prospects for the season are any- 
thing but flattering. We don’t wish to convey the idea that no 
building of any kind is being done here, but rather that there are 
no large buildings requiring fireproofing under way, or contemplated, 
for our immediate territory. Yours truly, 
PIoNEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION Co., 
CHARLES F. Erker, Treas. and Gen. Man. 





[ELEVATORS.] 
757 The Rookery, CuicaGo, Iuu., April 8, 1895. 
WE are confident that the opening building season will develop a 
fairly satisfactory amount of business. From the nature of our 
specialty, we are interested only in the more important projects, but 
of these a number are assured. 
One of the most encouraging signs of the times seems to us to be 
a marked disposition to break away from what has been a too com- 
mon habit, during the period of depression just closed — to purchase 
building equipment from the lowest bidder, without regard to quality 
of work offered. In Chicago, it is evident that the best buildings 
pay the most satisfactory dividends to investors, and with this in 
view, the projects now under consideration will probably be exc- 
cuted in a superior manner. Yours truly, . 
Winstow Bros. Evevator Co. 





[STAINED GLASS.) 
61 Washington Sq., South, New York, N. Y. 


WE can only report slightly more favorable conditions of trade. 
MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & Co. 





[STRUCTURAL STEEL, Etc.] 
45 Broadway, PATERSON, N. d., April 8, 1898. 
WE think the requirements for building material for 1895 will be 
very large, especially in the great cities, and, consequently, we are 
and expect to continue very busy in our structural steel department. 
Our railroad business is, however, very dull, and the prospects not 
encouraging. We do not believe good times, with remunerative 
prices, will come back until our currency matters are settled. The 
country must know whether silver or gold is the basis, and regulate 
itself accordjngly. It is a great mistake to expect good times when 
the employed are barely earning a living. They are the ones that 
spend money in this country, and unless they have it, they cannot, 
of course, spend. Prosperity and high wages belong together. 
Respectfully yours, 
Tae Passaic Rotting Miu Co., 
W. O. FAYERWEATHER, Vice-President. 





[DOOR KNOBS, Etc.] 

149 and 151 Baxter 8t., NEw York, N. Y., April 9, 1895. 
IT wouLp say that an unusually busy season is promised in the 
building trade in this city. The architects, I am told, have more 
work in hand than they have had for several years. I have informa- 
tion to the same effect from Pittsburgh and some other localities, so 
that we can confidently look forward to better times in the near 

future. Respectfully, J. BARDSLEY. 





[FIREPROOF FLOORS.] 
1740 and 1741 Monadnock Block, CH1caqo, ILu., April 8, 1895. 
So far as Chicago and surrounding territory is concerned, it 
would depend somewhat on the point of view. A large proportion 
of the business now in sight is due to fires. In Chicago itself, there 
is decidedly less building, on band and proposed, than was executed 
last year. As to my own business, it is a new one and the outlook 
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is very good. I find little difficulty in persuading solid investors to [MINERAL WOOL.) 

drop combustible construction and adopt fireproof. To the lumber- 2 Cortlandt St., New YorK, N. Y., April 8, 1895. 
men, the question has no attractive side, inasmuch as the advent of | We are unable to satisfactorily answer the question, as we are not 
fireproof construction in ordinary buildings means the destruction of sufficiently in touch with the mercantile public at large to express 
a portion of the already limited market. any opinion. Very truly yours, 

Very truly yours, H. B. SExy. U. S. Mrngerat Woot Co,, 

H. Y. Franz, Sec. 






































[TERRA-COTTA.,] 
BRIGHTWOOD, IND., April 8, 1895. 
We would say that our business has materially increased since 
the beginning of the year. We are working a full force, over time, 
and prospects are encouraging. We are now executing orders for 
work in Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Memphis, Savannah 
and other places besides Indianapolis. Plans recently received for 
figuring indicate that a large amount of terra-cotta will be used, 
sufficient, we think, to keep all the factories busy. With regards, 
we remain Very truly yours, 
INDIANAPOLIS TERRA-CoTTA Co., 
BensamMin D. Waccortt, Pres. 





[ELECTRIC PUMBS, Etce.] 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y., April 8, 1895. 
WE beg leave to say that we are busy in the manufacture of our 
line of goods applicable to the building trade. 
We think that there is a general disposition on the part of the 
trade to place orders, but not in large quantities. 
Yours truly, Tue Goutps Mre. Co. 





(SHEET METAL.) 
12256 to 1229 Callowhill St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, April 8, 1895. 
TH present outlook is more encouraging than it has been for 
some time past, and in our particular line of business there are more 
operations in process. If it continues at the present rate, the 
season will be quite an active one. 
Yours very truly, 





[REFLEC TrORS.] 
551 Pearl St., New York«K, N. Y., April 9, 1895. 
THE general indications are that we shall have a good summer 
and fall trade. Building operations that had been temporarily sus- 
pended on account of the recent “hard times” are now starting up 
again, and we are beginning to hear from them, in. addition to the 
numerous fresh inquiries we receive daily in regard to prospective 
work, and we have every reason to look forward to a brisk summer 
and fall trade. Yours truly, 
I. P. FRink, 
Gro. Frink SPENCER, Manager. 


J. S. Trorn Co. 





[WOOD-FILLER.] 


NEW MILFORD, CoNN., April 9. 1895. 
We find in our experience that there has been considerable im- 
provement in business since last July; at the same time it is not up 
to what we would like to see it, nor do we think there will be any 
rapid improvement. We think nothing better can be expected than 
a slow and gradual increase. Yours very truly, 
Tar BripGerort Woop Finisaina Co., 
G. M. Brriniac, Pres. 


[SASH-CORD.] 
115 Congress St., Boston, Mass., April 8, 1895. 
WuiL_e architects are, we suppose, the best index for the building 
trade, we can say that trade has been better this spring than we had 
expected, and, moreover, the increase in the sale of first-quality 
goods, compared with the second quality, makes a very favorable 
showing, indicating that the hard times have not induced people, as 
a rule, to look only at the first cost without regard to permanent 
value. We have the feeling which many others express, that there 
will be a gradual improvement in business from now on, with only 
temporary set-backs, if any at all. We remain, 
Yours very truly, SAMSON CoRDAGE Works, 
H. G. Pratt, Treas. 





[ROOFING TIN.) 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 8, 1895. 
Our observation shows that, in raw iron and steel and in fuel, 
there have been material advances in prices and in tonnage of trans- 
actions in the last two weeks, which have given quite a strong 
undertone to the metal market. The advance has been considerable 
when we compare it with the dragging prices of the last year and a 
half. Many mills in this section, that a few months ago were run- 
ning only in part, are now running heavily. Buyers of finished 
material are also giving more contracts for their wants for the future 
than they have been for some time. The weather we have had for 
several weeks back has also been encouraging, as there has been no 
damage, to speak of, done tothe crops in this section. People 
generally seem more hopeful for the future and are prepared to do 
af enlarged business. There is also an increase in real estate and 
building transactions. Yours truly, 
FoOLLANSBEE BROTHERS Co., 
B. G. FoLLansBeEr, Pres. 








[METALLIC SHINGLES,] 
1227 Callowhill St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 8, 1895. 
THERE have been indications of better business in our line, but, 
as yet, it has not taken definite shape. This may be accounted for 
by the lateness of the season and the fact that our wares are not 
wanted until near the completion of the building. 
We look forward to a better season than the one that has just 
closed. Yours very truly, 
THorn SHINGLE AND ORNAMENT Co., 
W. H. Dorrina, Sec. and Treas. 


[MAGNESIA COVERING.] 


AMBLER, PA., April 6, 1895. 

WE beg to say that our business is so peculiar, that is, so depend- 
ent upon seasons, that we are hardly in position to give you any 
information that will be of value. We are engaged in the manu- 
facture of magnesia sectional coverings for steam-pipes, and also of 
pharmaceutical preparations. The former, naturally, have their 
most active sale during the fall and winter, the demand slacking off 
very largely as warm weather approaches. The latter have their 
most active sale during the summer months, the demand for effer- 
vescing salts in particular being most active when the soda-fountains 
are in full bloom. We have just closed a period of decided activity, 





[GRAPHITE] 


and yet we can hardly say that the great decrease in our orders is 
due to any stagnation of general business. The demand for effervesc- 
ing salts and other similar materials is already assuming greater pro- 


portions, but it is not necessarily due to revival of business con- 
fidence. 
You see our position, and we trust that you will kindly excuse us 
from further comment. Yours respectfully, 
Keassry & MAtTTISON Co., 
GreorGr R. WaAtLacer, Sec. and Treas. 





[ANNUNCIATORS.] 
204 Fulton St., NEw York, N. Y., April 8, 1895. 
Wou Lp say that we have not noticed any increase in business yet, 
as it is rather early for us, as we come a little later in the building 
season. We think there are more inquiries than there were some 
little time ago, and we are in hopes of seeing quite an increase 
during the next thirty to sixty days. 


Yours truly, W. R. OstrRanperR & Co. 





(MORTAR COLORS.] 
York Ave., Fourth and Callowhill Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 8, 1995.7} 
It affords us pleasure to state that the feeling in business circles 
has greatly improved within the past two months, and we look for- 
ward to a prosperous business vear. Merchants, as a rule, are 
making larger purchases and payments are fairly prompt. 
Respectfully yours, SAMUEL H. Frencu & Co. 


JERSEY City, N. J., April 8, 1895. 
WE have only to say that business is most excellent. We have. 
all that we can do, and the only criticism we can possibly make is 
the volume of our mail. Buyers seem more cautious than at any 
previous time. No matter how small a quantity they desire to buy, 
they must first have a quotation and then they want to know if that 
quotation is rock-bottom, sub-cellar. 
Yours respectfully, Joskpa Dixon Crucisve Co.,, 
GEORGE E. Lone, Sec. 





[FOLDING-GATES, Etc.] 


2 Fifth Ave., NEw York, N. Y., April 8, 1898. 

Traber during the winter was very dull, but spring opens with 
the best possible promise. 

We have secured a number of contracts at profitable prices and 
will be kept busy for some months to come. . 

Most of our advertisements have been discontinued, but we hold 
on to the one in the American Architect because we consider it the 
best we have and cannot afford to do without it. 

Yours truly, WitutiaM R. Pitt, Pres. 





[BASIN COCKS, Etc.] 


BRIGHTWuOD, MAss., April 8, 1895. 
WE find increasing evidence of amount of business, and hope to 


see it continue, but prices are so low, owing to sharp competition, 
that there is not much profit in business, but still we believe there is 
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increasing demand for good goods which can be guaranteed. We 

believe the year 1895 will be much better than the two previous 

years. Yours very truly, E. Stessins Mre. Co., 
H. M. Brewster, dg. 





[SASH PULLEY.] 
NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., April 8, 1895. 

So far as my limited knowledge will allow me to judge in the line 
of building, the outlook, I think, is very much better than it was a 
year ago. 

I don’t anticipate a boom in the building trade, but a steady in- 
crease. In my vicinity there is a good deal of valuable building 
land being opened-up and put into proper shape for buildings. 

Although every thing in building houses is now done on the 
smallest possible margin, I do think the outlook is much better 
than it was, and that prices will range higher in the near future. 

Yours very truly, F. W. Stevens. 





[ASPHALT] 

35 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y., April 6, 1895. 
I would state that in this city the prospects for a good year for 
the building interests are excellent. I have figured extensively on 
work to be done this year and find that it is for a class of work that 
does not remain “on the boards.” The buildings are to be erected 
for legitimate business purposes, and there is a total lack of the 
“ wild-cat ” speculation noticeable in former years. A great amount 
of real estate is to be improved, with tenants secured before the 
erection of the buildings is commenced, and I consider the “ boom” 
in building operations to be decidedly healthy. The applications 
for building-permits during the first three months of the year were 
far in advance of those for several years previous. From our sub- 
agencies, throughout the country, we also receive encouraging 

reports. Yours very truly, 
New York Mastic Works, 
T. HucuH Boorman, Manager. 





(SHINGLE STAINS.) 
65 and 57 Broad St., Boston, MASs., April 8, 1895. 
In regard to our business in comparison with last year and year 
before, we are pleased to say that it shows remarkable improvement 
and the sales on our shingle stains are more than doubled. We look 
forward to a most prosperous season, as we are having many more 
inquiries for our shingle stains and other articles than any previous 
year. Very truly yours, DrextTER Bros. 





[HEATING AND PLUMBING. | 
48-51 Union St., Bosron, Mass., April 8, 1895. 

WE would say that the building interests seem to be fully em- 
ployed and the prospective business in this line is also large. 

Each kind of business, however, is in such sympathetic relations 
with other kinds, that there must be a general improvement in order 
to ensure special prosperity in any one line. We think we see signs 
of a general improvement in business and that the indications are 
far more encouraging than they have been. Yours truly, 

SmitH & ANTHONY Co., 
J. R. Prescott, Sec. 





(MEATERS.] 
113 Randolph St., DETROIT, MicH., April 8, 1895. 
From the reports of our salesmen all over the country and from 
what our lucal dealers in different towns write us, we have no doubt 
‘that the building of residences this season will be considerably in 
excess of anything we have seen since 1892. 
Yours very truly, Unitep States HEATER Co. 


¢ 





[FLEXIBLE PARTITIONS.) 
WoRCESTER, Mass., April 8, 1895. 
INQUIRIES for the various adaptations of our flexible doors are 
more numerous than ever, and would seem to indicate a prosperous 
season in churches and other public buildings. Yours truly, 
FLEXIBLE DoorR AND SHUTTER Co.,, 
F. ELLERY PoLiarp, Treas. 





[STABLE FITTINGS.] 
53 Elm 8t., Bostun, Mass., April 6, 1895. 
To show the way the wind blows, our customers are once more 
purchasing gilded vanes. We trust this may also be an indication of 
the state of business generally. Yours truly, 
Broap GauGE Iron STaLy Works, 
Frank O. WorTuHuey, Propr. 





(STAINS AND SHEATHING.] 
70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., April 6, 1895. 


WE would say that our sales of “stain” appear to have increased 
somewhat over 100 as compared with the corresponding time last 


year. Our “sheathing quilt,” being a new article, has been finding 
its way into the position of a staple during this time, and has, there- 
fore, increased in a much larger proportion, but we do not consider 
under the circumstances that this increase is to be attributed 
wholly to improvement in business, but that the knowledge of the 
material is increasing among the architects. We have Pe 
ao faith that this spring will see a vigorous revival of business. 
e remain Yours truly, SAMUEL CABOT. 





[RED GRANITE] 


CALAIS, ME., April 9, 1895. 
AT present we find business in our line very quiet, but there is 
quite a lot of work that is about being closed, and is only waiting 
the decision of committees. They seem to feel some lack of con- 
fidence in something or other disturbing business, and want to be 
sure that business is settled before they go ahead. It looks to us that 
in afew weeks matters will assume a more cheerful aspect, but at 

present we cannot give you anything definite that is encouraging. 
Yours very truly, 
THe New Brunswick Rep Granite Co. 
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[FURNACES, Etc.] 

CANTON, OHIO, April 9, 1895. 
Wk are pleased to say that the outlook for our business this year 
is better than it ever has been. Of course, we must remember that 
we are young in the heating business and that our business is rapidly 
growing so that we are not in as much of a position to give an 
opinion on the trade in general as established heating companies 
are. Our sales so far this year are just about 100% over last year 
and from their number at this time of the vear, when our goods are 
so out of season, we can look forward to a prosperous year. We 
believe that the advance in pig-iron, which took place last week, will 

have a tendency to strengthen the general market. 
Yours very truly, THE J. H. McLarn Co. 





[PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES.] 
225-231 Spring Grove Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 9, 1895. 
Wer. have no cause whatever to complain about the volume of 
trade. We are very busy, especially so in our plumbing brass-work. 
We are running full time and have been putting on additional men 
right straight along, until we have almost all our old force at work 
again. 
ik spite of orders coming in so freely, yet we are obliged to meet 
ruinous competition due in a great measure to the anxiety on part 
of a great many manufacturers to sell, and the efforts on the part of 
jobbers to buy goods still cheaper. 
Respectfully yours, Tae Ws. Powe. Co., 
HEO. ALBERT, Sec. 





[SANITARY APPLIANCES, ] 


DETROIT, MICH., April 8, 1895. 

I can truthfully say the indications are most encouraging, more 
new work being in progress this spring than in the past five years. 
In large business structures the city is having a boom, there being 
one just about finished, the Chamber of Commerce, and two, the 
Union Trust Building and the Mabley & Co. Building being under 
way, the last just started, the old structures now being torn down. 

n flats there is also a boom, this style of structure being new in 
Detroit, while fine private residences are going up very freely, not 
to speak of the less pretentious buildings. 

On the whole, Detroit is having a very encouraging improvement 
in all branches of industry. 


Very truly yours, C. H. Muckennirn. 





[STRUCTURAL METAL] 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 8, 1895. 
THE indications with us, of a prosperoue year of business, are 
very encouraging. We are extremely busy, running a night turn as 
well as a day turn. Nearly all our contracts are for early delivery 
and we are receiving inquiries by almost every mail for estimates on 

prospective work, nearly all of which stipulate short-time delivery. 

Yours truly, S8IFFLER Brip@K Co., 
J. W. WALKER, Pres. and Gen. Man. 





[ART PRINTING.] 
211 Tremont St., Boston, MASs., April 10, 1895. 
AN increased activity in general business seems to us to be in- 
dicated in our line of business by the increasing number of small 
and moderate sized orders for work which are coming to us con- 
stantly from workers in almost all the trades and business fields. 
This increase is not confined to any one line of work or of pro- 
cess reproduction, but is general all along the line, so far as our 
experience shows. Very truly yours, 
THe HeLiotyPe Printine Co., 
W. I. Scanpuin, Manager. 
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[WIRE WORK, Etc.] 
116 S. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo., April 10, 1895. 
WE are glad to say that the manufacturing portion of our business 
shows a gratifying increase over 1894, and up to date is the largest 
in our history. ‘I'he outlook is good. ‘The improvement is gradual, 
but all the more healthy on this account. 
Yours truly, LupLow-SaYLor WIRE Co. 





(HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, Ete.] 
233 Mercer St., NEw YORK, N. Y., April 6, 1805. 


Oor business, up to the present time in 1895, is very much in 
excess over that for the corresponding period in 1894, and the pros- 


pects for a continuous increase are good. 


Yours respectfully, Hitcuines & Co. 





[ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK.) 
22d St. and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 9, 1895. 

In our opinion, we are on the eve of a very considerable revival 
in business, and are very hopeful of obtaining a large increase in 
our orders in the next sixty days. 

We are bidding on a very large amount of building work, both in 
this city and through our agents in New York and elsewhere, and 
are receiving a large number of inquiries from different parts of the 
country. In one instance lately, we obtained a contract which was 
bid on nearly two years ago. 

This would seem to indicate that a large number of enterprises and 
operations which were then temporarily put aside will be taken up 
now. 

If only the usual percentage of operations go through, it will pro- 
vide a busy season for the building trade. 

Yours very truly, BeLtmMont Iron Works, Ltd. 
H. B. Hirsu, Gen. Man. 





(WIRE CLOTH.] 
CLINTON, Mass. 
THERE is plenty of trade. Prices are low— very low in some 
lines. 

We are running two departments of our works until 10 o'clock 
P. M., and two others all night. 

The constantly increasing demand for stiffened lath makes it 
necessary for us to enlarge our plant. We are now building some 
improved machinery for this special work. The new plant will be 
in operation in about thirty days. 

If a lively demand for goods is regarded as a promising feature, 
we must register our vote on the optimistic side of the question. 

Truly, Cuinton Wire Ciota Co. 





[MAIL-CHUTES.,.] 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 8, 1895. 
Ir gives us great pleasure to say that our system of collecting 
information with regard to new buildings, especially of the office- 
building, hotel and apartment-house class, shows, up to date, about 
twice the number of these buildings projected for construction this 
season, as compared with this time last year. We should say, 
therefore, and we have a very satisfactory basis for saying, that the 
tide, with respect to building operations, has most decidedly and 

satisfactorily turned. Yours very truly, 
Tux CuTLer Mrc. Co. 
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[SNOW-GUARDS.] 
33 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass., April 9, 1895. 
WE have to say that our sales are ahead of last year at this time, 
and many buildings have been planned that call for our guards. 
We look for a prosperous year. 


Sincerely yours, Fotsom Snow Guarp Co., 


Wm. EsskLen, Manager. 





[ROOFING.-TIN } 
301-305 Branch St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9, 1895. 

Tue demand for the genuine Taylor “ Old Style” brand of roof- 
ing tin has been such that we have been compelled to erect two 
additional stacks at our tinplate works. This makes a total of 
twenty-two tinning stacks in the works, and will give an output 
of over 7,000 boxes of 14 x 20 weekly, by day work. 

We expect to erect an addition to our works during this season 
for the production of ‘ Continuous Roofing Tin,” which we originally 
introduced in 1869. 

We also contemplate the production of large tinned sheets. 

Very truly yours, N. & G. Taytor Co. 





[HEATING AND VENTILATING.] 
DETROIT, MIcH., April 9, 1895. 


We take pleasure in adding our opinion to the numerous similar 
impressions as to the probability of an actual return of business 
prosperity. It certainly looks that way from our standpoint, and 











from our observation should say that the feeling is very general that 
there is going to be a more decided improvement from now on, than 
at any time during the past two years. 
Yours respectfully, Huyrett & Smita Mre. Co., 
JaMES INGLIS8, Sec. and Treas. 





[(BRICKS.] 
Odd Fellows’ Building, St. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1895. 
We have had a remarkably good trade so far this spring with fair 
prices. 
Indications are for continuance up to midsummer when we expect 
a slight falling-off, with renewed activity as cooler weather ap- 
proaches. Yours truly, 
Tae Hypravucic-Press Brick Co., 
T. P. Prumripee, Asst.-Sec. 





[ELECTRIC ELEVATORS, Etc.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 1895. 
Tue first three months of the year 1895 have brought us a much 
larger and better business than any similar period for several years. 
We now have a good inquiry and everything seems to indicate a 
steady improvement. Yours truly, 
Tux ELextron Mee. Co., 
E. H. Curter, Manager. 





[METALLIC LATS.] 
PIQuaA, OHIO, April 8, 1895. 

As to the immediate future of building interests, we will say that 
while the present volume of business in our line is not as full as in 
an average year, still inquiries are very free and all indications 
point to a large amount of building. 

The president of a prominent architectural iron company re- 
marked to us a few weeks ago that he had orders entered to take up 
the entire capacity of his works for the next eight months, and the 
general report from the trade and from architects is that there is 
considerable building in prospect. 

The advance in price of Bessemer pig and of steel billets and the 
increased demand, owing to the season, will doubtless cause a 
strengthening in prices in all iron articles, which, taken in connec- 
tion with the general business improvement and the fact that there 
seems to be no indication of any general strike or trouble among 
the building trades, certainly gives us every reason to feel encour- 
aged in the building line, and we anticipate a fairly prosperous 
season. Yours truly, 

THe Cincinnati Corrucatine Co., 
J. G. BATTELLE, Sec. and Treas. 





[ENGINES, Ete.] 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., April 8, 1895. 
In the engine department, we recently have taken a large number 
of orders. For the month of March, we received orders for engines 
requiring a total of forty-three cylinders. We regret, however, that 
prices are not at all what they should be. 
Yours truly, Tur Epwarp P. Axis Co. 





[FIREPROUFING.] 
874 Broadway (cor. 18th St.), New York, N. Y., April 12, 1893. 
We would say that from present indications there will be a very 
large building business done in this city and vicinity during the 
coming season. We have lately been called upon to make an un- 
usually large number of estimates and many new operations have 
already been started. Yours truly, 
Raritan HoL_tow ANnpb Porous Brick Co., 
Henry M. Krassey, Sec. and Treas. 





[ENAMELLED BRICK, Etce.] 
403 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO, ILL., April 11, 1895. 
AN increasing inquiry, both for our high grade of pressed-brick 
and our new enamelled brick, with other signs of improved tone in 
general business, convinces us that the outlook is favorable for a 
good building season. 
Yours truly, TiFFany Pressep Brick Co., 
J. VAN INWAGEN, Pres. 





[PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES.] 
90 Beekman St., NEw YorK, N. Y., April 12, 1895. 
We would say that we think the indications, so far as we are able 
to judge, point to a decided improvement in business, but in our 
articular branch of trade we think it will be felt later on. We, 
owever, feel greatly encouraged because we believe the latter half 
of the year wil find us under full headway. 


Yours truly, Frep Aprg & Co. 





(WIRE LATHING, Etc.] 
TRENTON, N. J., April 12, 1895. 


Ir will take us a very little while to enumerate the encouraging 
indications which we see, as far as our own business is concerned. 
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Business in our general trade is about the same as usual at this time 
of the year. e are having, however, a great many inquiries for 
our special fireproof construction, and if the buildings projected bear 
any relation to the inquiries which we receive, and we presume they 
do, it would seem to us that the outlook for the building trade is 
exceptionally good. 


Yours truly, Tue New Jersey Wire Crore Co. 





(METAL CEILINGS.) 
30 Rose St., NEw YORK, N. Y., April 13, 1896. 
Business is very good in my line, and I have as many men em- 
ployed now as ever. Since March ist I have been especially busy, 
and the indications point to a season of large trade at low or mod- 


erate prices. Yours truly, 
Henry S. NorRTHROP. 





[RED SANDSTONE.] 
Potspam, N. Y., April 12, 1895. 
We are of opinion that no very general revival in building has 
begun. We have about our usual line of orders for the time of the 
year, and fair inquiry for prices and estimates, but we are informed 
that architects have few draughtsmen at work, and that much of the 
building under way is of the cheaper kind. This seems particularly 


true in the West. Respectfully yours, 
Tue PotspaM Rep SanpstTone Co. 





(SANITARY SPECIALTIES, Etec. | 
81 Beekman St., NEw YORK, N. Y., April 13, 1895. 
THE indications of a revival of trade in the building line are very 
promising. We notice, especially, a movement among capitalists 
and institutions to invest in real estate, which is shown by numerous 
large operations already begun or to be started soon, and this busi- 
ness is of the healthiest character. We have all confidence in a 
good, prosperous season. Yours very truly, 
THe Henry Houser Co. 
A. C. TIKDEMANN, Pres. 





[ENAMELLED BRICK AND TILE.] 
160 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2ist St., NEw YORK, N. Y., April 12, 1895. 

‘Tur season in this section of the country is very good, and we 
are working over-time every day in filling our orders. 

As we have sent samples all over the country, and the most prom- 
inent architects of the United States recommend our high-grade 
enamelled bricks, we therefore are overloaded with orders. There 
is every appearance that this will be a very busy season. 


Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN ENAMELLED Brick & TILE Co., 


BERNARD JACQUART, Supt. 





(ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK.] 
. 315 E. 28th St., NEw YORK, N. Y., April 13, 1896. 
As far as our observation goes, we would say that we have not 
seen in recent years as large a volume of building work in prospect 
for the coming season ag at the present time, principally all of the 
better class of buildings, namely, offices and storehouses. At 
the same time, competition has been so keen that prices for work 
never have been as low as they are at the present moment, and 
there does not seem to be any immediate prospect for much, if any, 


advance. Yours respectfully, 
JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS, 


JOHN CoopPER, Sec. 





ISTEEL WALL-TIE.] 
WEBSTER, MASS., April 13, 1895. 

As far as our line of goods is concerned there is strong evidence 
of a much larger demand than ever before. 

We do not attribute this wholly to an increased popularity of the 
goods, but because of a larger number of building operations through- 
out the country. 

Inquiries have a strong and healthy tone, and indicate early and 
positive requirements. 

We note, also, that many foundations that were put in two years 
ago will now be built upon. 

We are confident in the belief that 1895 will witness a marked 
improvement in the building trades over the two previous seasons. 
Yours truly, J. B. Prescott & Son. 
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(VARNISH.] 
NEWARK, N.J., April 15, 1895. 
ANSWERING your circular letter of the 6th I beg to say that as a 
matter of fact, business is not in our opinion at all what it was ex- 
pected to be, and we are not very hopeful that it will improve very 


much for some months. ours very truly, 
Murpuy VARNISH COMPANY, 


FRANKLIN Murpny, Pres. 


[BUILDERS’ BARDWARE.] 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN., April 15, 1895. 
THE indications are encouraging and we are looking for a much 
better demand for builders’ hardware this year than last. We give 
you this as our impression from what we hear and from the infer- 

ence that we can draw from our orders and correspondence. 
Yours truly, Tuk STANLEY Works, 
Geo. P. Hart, Asst.-Man. 





(STRUCTURAL METAL WORK.) 

17 Burling Slip, NEw YORK, N. Y., April 15, 1895. 
THERE is undoubtedly an increased demand for our products, but 
it is not yet sufficient to make any change in the prices, which are 
so low as not to admit of any profit whatever. The feeling, how- 
ever, is more hopeful, and we think that the recovery from depres- 
sion has set in. The progress towards activity will necessarily be 
slow, and great patience and economy will be required before we 
shall reach a satisfactory and profitable business. The best indica- 
tion is that the pressure for employment on the part of the working- 
men is not so great as it was. Surplus labor appears to have been 
largely absorbed, a result due probably to the suspension of immigra- 
tion, by which the labor market has been relieved of foreign compe- 

tition. Yours respectfully, Cooper, Hewitt & Co. 





\SHUTTERS, FLOORS, Etc.) 
74 W. 23d St., New YorK, N. Y., April 15, 1895. 
I wouLp say that in this city, building is more active than it has 
been for the past two years, and the reports coming in daily from 
my travellers and agents indicate increased activity in all directions. 
] am Yours respectfully, JAMES G. WILSON. 





(PAINTS, Etc.] 
2 Liberty Street, NEw YORK, N. Y., April 15, 1896. 
WHILE we do not look for a large immediate increase of trade, 
we certainly think that the outlook for good business this spring is 
very favorable, particularly in the building-material line. ur 
largely increased mails with inquiries and orders from all parts of 
the country are evidences of a reviving trade. As business improves, 
money will become easier, and new building projects will be under- 
taken. We deal not only with builders, but with railroad and steam- 
boat companies, etc. We have noticed a strong revival in these as 
well as the general building lines. We look for a large fall trade, 
and a very good trade this spring and summer. 
Yours truly, Tur STANDARD Paint Co., 
Frank S. DeCurpy, Gen. Sales A gt. 





[GRANIPE.] 
RED BEACH, ME., April 15, 1895. 
WE are having more inquiries this spring than we have had for 
two years, but in order to secure the work, we havé to figure lower 
than ever, and we cannot make a dollar at present prices. 
Yours truly, Maine Rep GRANITE Co., 
O. S. TarBox, Supt. 





(VENTILATORS. ] 
203 River St., Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1895. 


Oor business is showing a very nice improvement over last year. 
We are looking for a steady increase but no boom and hope not to 
be disappointed. Hoping every line of trade is in the same condition 
and the country has gotten over the hard time, we are 

ours respectfully, GLOBE VENTILATOR Co., 
WaLDRON, Manager. 


DancErovus TREES.— A word of warning is necessary as to the 
proximity of trees to houses. Many old-fashioned rural houses, as dis- 
tinguished from maisons de campagne, are embowered in trees and 
buried in lilac and laburnum. They look delightful in pictures 
and sound enchanting in poetry; but there are drawbacks in every 
mundane sphere, and there are one or two little penalties to pay, even 
in laburnum-land. The nearest tree should be several yards away from 
the house, and, if possible, from every part of the house. We have ob- 
served lately, in more than one London suburb, where an attempt is be- 
ing made to build dwellings which are at once healthy and picturesque, 
that houses have been placed within half a yard of old trees, mainly 
elms. Some of these houses are most certainly built over the roots of 
trees, and it will require a very liberal supply of very good concrete to 
keep such dwellings dry. A house with trees so near to it must inevi- 
tably be both dark and damp, for the roots, which are not themselves 
really damp- producers, are damp-retainers, for they form an obstacle to 
the escape of the water which is always moving about in the soil. 
There is a double danger attaching to the very close proximity of elms 
toa house. Altogether apart from the damp, the elm is a treacherous 
tree, and, if it be near enough, is certain sooner or later to drop one of 
its boughs through the drawing-room window, or perhaps, even to 
break off and knock a hole in the wall. It was only last winter that we 
saw an old elm perform this very feat. It wasa windy day, and the 
tree, which was a large one, broke off short at the bole, and was thrown 
so violently against ehe house, that several windows and the whole of 
the front portion of the roof was stove in. —Jllustratsd Carpenter and 


Builder. 
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international importance. It is not 
so much a matter for the decision of the petty authorities of the new 
republic of Hawaii as for the rulers of the great nations of the 
world. The fear of offending the United States kept back the Ha- 
waiians from giving welcome to the British scheme and this fear has 
caused tliem to cut off their noses to spite their faces, for the United 
States has shown them that they do not care, at any rate at present, 
to go to the cost of constructing a cable, which will benefit little else 
than the Sandwich Islanders themselves. Happily for these 
islanders the attention of the nations has been called to their islands 
and they now live in hopes that they may yet be connected with the 
world — not, however, to suit themselves, but to suit the nations who 
see in a Pacific cable a valuable route of communication between the 
east and west. We have, however, nothing to do with the politics 
of the matter here, but since the subject is one of general interest, it 
may be well to place on record in the interest of engineering, some 
few figures that have already been determined as to cost for certain 
routes. The “British scheme,” as we will call it for the sake of 
clearness, was to connect Australia and New Zealand with Van- 
couver via the Sandwich Islands. Various routes have been sug- 
gested and the Government of the Dominion of Canada has asked 
for and received tenders for construction — and maintenance for a 
definite period — of cables by all these routes. ‘The cheapest route 
is by way of Neckar Island and the Gilbert group, thence by way of 
Fiji to New Zealand and by way of the Solomon Islands to Queens- 
land. The tender for this route is $6,515,000 odd, which amount 
includes cost of construction and keeping in order for a term of 
three years. This is nearly $3,500,000 within the estimated cost. 
The next route, having terminals in both Australia and New Zealand, 
is by way of Honolulu, for which $80,000 more are asked. Of two 
other routes, one leaves out the Hawaiian group altogether, the land- 
ing being at Fanning Island and is the dearest scheme of all, besides 
being a line that would pay least, Hawaii being too far out of the 
line to make it worth while constructing a branch thereto. Besides 
four routes with two eastern terminals tendered on, there are four 
routes with one, two of them leaving out New Zealand and two 
leaving out Australia. Economy, conditions for maintaining British 
control, volume of business, shortness of spans and convenience for 
extending to Japan, appear to be all on the side of the Neckar- 
Island route, splitting into two cables at the Gilbert group. It 
remains to be seen whether a landing can be obtained at Neckar 
Island, but this is a question not of engineering but politics. 

A wave of disasters seems to be passing over Toronto this winter. 
The two terrible fires of two months ago have been already noticed 
and now we have a third to mention. ‘The first destroyed five 
buildings, the second six or seven, and the last, six totally, and 
five or six partially, including the spire of Knox Church erected in 
1847. The value of the property destroyed at each fire, being very 
nearly the same, amounted in all to about two million dollars. The 
last fire, like the first, broke out early Sunday morning (March 3) in 
the packing-room of a great ‘ departmental” store, apparently with- 
out either rhyme or reason. It was a fine building, of very light 
construction, five stories high, completed at Christmas. No attempt 
had been made to introduce fireproofing or even slow-burning 
methods of construction, beyond the use of adamant plaster to the 
ceilings. The building had a frontage of, perhaps, 80 feet and was 
nearly a square, with as few internal partitions as possible, so that 
each floor presented a fine field for display, but a grand play-ground 
for fire. An elevator-shaft ran up the centre, entirely open, and this 
was probably the cause of the almost instantaneous destruction of 
every floor. The City Council had been haggling over the purchase 
of engines ever since the last outbreak, weighing the merits of the 
various makes, but making no arrangements for hiring a few engines 
in the meantime, so that the fire-protection was no better here than 
in the former cases. The water reached up to the third-story 
windows only. ‘This building was completely destroyed in one hour. 
The corner occupied by this block was one of the principal ones of 
the city. The fire leaped the main street to the north and destroyed 
two stores on the other side and was only arrested through the 
efforts of a volunteer fire-brigade of ‘I. Eaton & Co.’s departmental 
store. These people had their own engine and hose and obtained, in 
consequence, a greater pressure than the firemen could control and 
so the conflagration was stopped in that direction. From these 
stores and the original burning building, the fire jumped across 
the thoroughfare running north and south and totally destroyed one 
building there and half-a-dozen others partially ; while to the south 
two store buildings connected with the first, and the church to the 
west, were also burnt. ‘The circumstances in connection with the 





outbreak of each of these great fires have been so suspicious that 
the Underwriters Association is now offering a reward of $1,000 for 
information that will lead to the arrest and conviction of the person 
or pereons who set the fire. 

nother disaster of a different kind must also be recorded. One 
evening about 6.30, the explosion of a boiler, in a mineral-water 
warehouse, a building of four stories, reduced the building to a 
shapeless heap of ruins. Happily, every one had left the place. 
The concussion was tremendous. The warehouse stood surrounded 
by residences, on one of the best streets in the city, where one would 
not expect to find a building of such character, and the damage done 
to the adjoining and opposite houses was considerable. A point 
worthy of notice is the probable cause of the accident. It is stated 
as a fact, by a citizen, that in a boiler in his works the gauge would 
not register more than 10-pounds pressure, no matter how much 
fire was on. It was discovered that the sediment in the city water 
had clogged to such an extent, that upon clearing it out the gauge 
instantly jumped to 100-pounds pressure. In the case of the ex- 
plosion it is very probable that the indicator refused for a similar 
reason to show he real pressure. 

The City Engineer has been taking advantage of the ice on Toronto 
Bay to begin boring operations with a view to ascertaining the 
nature of the strata through which it is proposed to drive the tunnel, 
that, in the dim future, will supply the city with decent water, un- 
contaminated by the sewage of the Bay. ‘The tunnel is to take the 
place of the steel conduit laid three years ago at a cost of $200,000, 
and which has cost nearly as much again in repairs. The present 
engineer, however, it is only fair to say, is not the author of the 
steel conduit nor had he anything to do with its construction. 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction to the architectural profes- 
sion at large, to learn that the architects of the Montreal Street 
Railway Company's Building, in that city, which collapsed a few 
months ago, while in course of construction, and who were, as the 
result of the inquest following, accused of negligence in its construc- 
tion, have been relieved from their unpleasant position through the 
action of the Grand Jury, who have found “ no bill” against either 
them or the contractors. 

A remarkable case is before the courts in Montreal. Action is 
taken by the Bell Telephone Company claiming more than $27,000 
damages from the Montreal Street Railway Company on account of 
the introduction of the trolley system for the running of the defend- 
ant’s cars through the strects of Montreal. The pretention of the 
plaintiffs is that, having secured the right to operate their tele- 
phone system in Montreal, they exercised that right by means of 
grounded-circuit lines, until the time when the Street Railway 
Company introduced their electric-cars and the present trolley 
system, which on account of the proximity of the two lines, inter- 
fered with the telephone wires, to such an extent that the grounded- 
circuit returns are rendered unserviceable in many cases, and the 
system had to be altered to the common return for many clients, at a 
cost amounting to the sum claimed in this action. In the plea, the 
Street Railway Company rely on their rights secured by their 
charter and their contract with the city. They hold that the elec- 
tric system adopted by them is the best, and, in fact, the only one 
practicable here. ‘They, moreover, deny having caused any damage 
to the plaintiffs and hold that the charter of the Bell Telephone 
Company provides that their business shall not interfere with street 
traffic. 

It is proposed to hold a grand International Exhibition in Mon- 
treal, in 1896. A committee of representative citizens has been 
chosen to further the scheme. The sum of $100,000 is to be raised 
by public subscription and then the city is expected to contribute 
$100,000. The exhibition is to be open for five months and to be 
on the model of the Mid-winter Fair, at San Francisco. 


CODE OF PRACTICE FOR SUB-ESTIMATING AND SUB- 
CONTRACTING. 


HE Master Builders’ Association of the City of Boston, recog- 
nizing the importance of defining the rights and obligations of 
Principal and Sub-Contractors for Building Work, in their rela- 

tions to each other in estimating, contracting for, and carrying on 
work, hereby approves and adopts the following Code of Practice as 
a declaration of what it will recognize as honorable methods in the 
conduct of business. 


Article [.— Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub-Contractor.— A 
principal contractor is under obligation to treat upon an equal basis all 
estimates which he ‘‘receives”’ prior to putting in his own bid. Esti- 
mates must be considered as ‘‘received,’’ when they come into a prin- 
cipal contractor’s possession, cither by his direct solicitation or by 
being accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing it to be such, con- 
stitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to use a bid which he 
has not solicited, accepted, or received, but if he does not wish to use 
the estimate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if proffered personally, 
or should return it unopened if sent to him by mail or otherwise. The 
retention of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the same. 

All bids should be considered ‘‘ confidential,” and a principal con- 
tractor revealing any bid received by him to any person whomsoever, 





4 [In adopting this Code the Association acknowledges its obligation to the 
National Association of Builders for valuable suggestions in relation to this {m- 
portant matter.} Adopted August 2, 1894. 
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without consent of the sub-bidder, will be liable to complaint and 
discipline under Article X of the By-laws of this Association. 

A principal contractor, when making up his estimate, is not entitled 
to receive bids from sub-contractors if he is at the same time making 
himself their competitor by figuring their portion of the contemplated 
work. It is legitimate for a principal contractor to figure all portions 
of work, depending upon no one for what are usually known as sub- 
estimates, but it is not legitimate for him to receive bids from others 
for sub-work if he is himself figuring those portions independently. 

Art. II, — Award of Sub-Contracts.— The principal contractor having 
been awarded a general contract should immediately award the sub- 
contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 

Art. I1],— Penalty for Not Awarding Contract to Lowest Sub-Bidder. 
— A principal contractor, failing to award a sub-contract to the lowest 
sub-bidder to whom he is under obligation as previously provided, 
should be liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, in amount 
not less than ten per cent of the amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the principal contractor 
from liability to discipline under provisions of Article X of the By- 
laws of this Association. 

Art. 1V.— Contracts with Sub- Contractors. — The principal contractor, 
immediately after executing a general contract with the owner, should, 
for his own protection as well as the protection of the sub-bidder, exe- 
cute some satisfactory form of contract or agreement with each lowest 
sub-bidder. 

Art. V.— Payments to Sub-Contractors. — Unless the contracts made 
with sub-contractors otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal contractor to the sub-con- 
tractors upon the same basis of payment, in relation to amuunt of work 
performed, as is prescribed in the contract made by the principal con- 
tractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be considered as due at the 
expiration of thirty days after the completion of his work and its ap- 
proval by the architect or owner, unless otherwise provided by the sub- 
contract or agreement. 

Art. VI.— Submission of Bids by Sub-Contractors. — Sub-contractors 
in submitting bids to principal contractors should enclose them in the 
envelopes prepared by this Association and kept on hand for the use 
of sub-bidders, or should endorse the envelopes in which they are 
enclosed in such manner that principal contractors may know whom 
the bids are from, what portion of the work they comprehend, and the 
particular building they apply to. 

Sub-contractors who fail to so enclose and endorse their bids cannot 
claim protection or redress under the first article of this Code. 

Art. VIJ.— Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal Contractor. — 
Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at the amount of the esti- 
mate he has given to a principal contractor who has used the said 
estimate in good faith, he then should be liable to the said principal 
contractor for damages in amount not less than the difference between 
the amount of the estimate which was submitted by him and the 
amount at which the principal contractor may be obliged to contract 
the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the sub-contractor from 
liability to discipline under provisions of Article X of the By-laws of 
this Association. 

Art. VIII. — Obligations of Sub-Contractors to Each Other. — Any sub- 
contractor suspected of unfair treatment of his fellow sub-contractors 
will be liable to complaint and discipline under Article X of the By- 
laws of this Association. 

Art. 1X.— Trading Sub-Bids.— Trading upon sub-bids will be con- 
sidered sufficient cause for complaint and discipline as provided by 
Article X of the By-laws of this Association. 

Art. X.— Bids to Architects or Owners. — When bids for separate 
departments of work on a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the understanding that they are 
direct estimates, for which direct contracts are to be made by the owner 
with the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of such bids should be 
permitted without consent of the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal contractors who are 
estimating the work in question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information of principal contractors. 
Sub-contractors must understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confidential character, and 
that if they so leave them they cannot claim protection or redress 
under the first article of this Code. 

Suggestions. — Members of this Association having sub-contracts to 
let or material to buy should, as far as may be consistent with business 
principles, deal only with members of the Association, or at all events 
give their fellow-members an opportunity to compete, and then give 
them the preference, other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the danger they may be sub- 
jected to through the practice, so prevalent in some architects’ offices, 
of making changes in plans or specifications, or in both, during the pro- 
gress of estimating. Correction of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to estimate under such condi- 
tions. 

[A true copy. | 


Attest: Wma. H. Savwarp, Secretary, M. B. A. 


Tut DECORATION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL LiBRARY.— The decora- 
tion of the Congressional Library, which is to be when completed one 
of the finest and most costly buildings of its kind in the world, will be 
begun next summer. Those in charge of the building have commis- 
sioned a number of artists to submit designs. Blashfield, of New York, 
has been commissioned to paint a picture in the crown of the dome and 
another on the crown of the lantern. La Farge has been commissioned 
to make two mural paintings. Vedder will do the work on the walls in 
the main entrance-hall. Carl Gutherz will make seven pictures in the 
ceiling of one of the reading-rooms. Other artists who have received 
commissions are Edward Simmons, George W. Maynard, William L. 
Dodge and Kenyon Cox. Each artist is to select his own designs. — N. 
Y. Tribune. 
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logues, offered for sale a collection of books purchased by him 

of the Trustees of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford. After giving 
a preliminary note or two —as to the foundation of the Radcliffe 
Library in 1737 — and an explanation of the cause of the sale, Mr. 
Blackwell added the following paragraph: “ The books noted thus 
(G) contain the book-plate, with portrait of Jacobus Gibbs, archi- 
tect, 1736.” 

James Gibbs was born at Aberdeen in 1674. After receiving his 
education at Marischal College, he travelled much on the Continent, 
principally in Italy and Holland, where he found ample material for 
the study of his future profession. The Earl of Mar appears to 
have been of much service to him. In 1710 he came to England, 
and his reputation as an architect became established. Amongst 
his chief works may be mentioned the beautiful church] of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, that of St. Mary-in-the-Strand, the Senate 
House, Cambridge, and last, but not least, the Radcliffe Library, to 
which institution he bequeathed his books. 

A portrait of Gibbs was also painted by Hogarth, but I am unable 
to state to whom it now belongs. An engraving, however, from it, 
is extant, signed “ William Hogarth, delin., B. Baron, seulp.” This 
engraving, together with a copy of Gibbs’s book-plate, was sent to 
the Grolier Club, New York, for exhibition, by my friend, Mr. 
George Clulow. 

James Gibbs died in 1754. His “ Ex Libris” was unknown to col- 
lectors, prior to the sale of his books by the Radcliffe Trustees, 
although I believe a copy of it existed in the print-room of the 
British Museum, with other portraits of him. 

The book-plate will be treasured by all who have been fortunate 
enough to acquire it, for it is not only beautiful in itself, but is in- 
teresting as an undoubted * Portrait” plate. It may thus be briefly 
described: a finely-engraved portrait forms the centre, round which 
is inscribed “ Jacobus Gibbs, Architectus, 1736.” The portrait is 
surrounded by shellwork and scrollage, the former having a wreath 
of leaves running through it, the medallion in the centre being sur- 
mounted by a mask. I may remark that this (1736) is about the 
time when the so-called Chippendale style came into vogue, and 
the general character of the ornamentation of the plate bears evident 
signs of its being produced in the dawn of that particular style. 
The total size of the plate is about 5” by 4”, the whole design being 
enclosed within an oblong frame. The signature B. B., S., shows it 
is the work of Bernard Baron, a French engraver, who came to 
England about 1736, and who also engraved the portrait done by 
William Hogarth above alluded to. 

All honor to James Gibbs: that he did good work in his day is 
fully recognized. I trust, therefore, that these few remarks on this 
excellent old worthy may not be unacceptable to the readers of the 
Ex- Libris Journal. J. KR. Brown. 


Ni long since, Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, in one of his cata- 





SKETCH-—CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


ee regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Society was held 
April 6th at the restaurant of Sylvio Tassenari, 213 East 13th 

Street. Sixty-two members and guests sat down to dinner. 
The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. Field. After the 
dinner, Mr. Bruce Price gave a very interesting and instructive talk 
on the American Surety Building. Mr. Price illustrated his remarks 
with a very complete set of drawings of the building and explained 
in detail the theory of his design and the various conditions and 
conclusions which led up to his most original treatment of one of the 
tallest buildings in the world. Mr. Price’s remarks were loudly 














' Extract from Ex.Libris Journal, December, 1894. Book-plate of James 
Gibbe, architect, 1736. 
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applauded and evéry one present felt that he had added materially 
to his knowledge on this subject. 

Mr. Hughson Hawley was present and announced that it would 
give him pleasure to accompany the Club on its sketching trips this 
summer and help the members in any way that lay in his power. 

Excellent music was furnished by a quartette from the Tuxedo 
Mandolin Quartette Club, of Brooklyn, who kindly volunteered for 
the occasion. After the entertainment, a business meeting was held 
which lasted until midnight. 

ALFRED F. Evans, Recording Secretary. 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. MR. A. PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CAL. 


(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.] 


J HIS building was erected by the trustees of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of this city, at a cost of $208,000. ‘The 
exterior of the building is built of Roman brick and terra-cotta 
of light colors. The Doric columns of the entrance are built of a 
white, native California marble; the hallway and staircase are fin- 
ished in pink Tennessee marble, with wrought-iron staircase. ‘The 
building is finished in quartered oak throughout. The auditorium 
is finished in white and gold with deep red walls. 

Attached to the building is a gymnasium. ‘This building is 
equipped with a swimming-tank, lined with white enamelled tile. The 
building is equipped with a library and all other appurtenances re- 
quired in such a building. It is believed that this is the largest and 
most important building of its kind west of Chicago. While the 
building is not fireproof, every precaution has been taken to insure 
against fire from connecting apartments, etc. The building is 
equipped with its own electric-light plant and is heated by steam. 
There is a salt-water connection made for the swimming-tank to be 
used as required, direct from the Pacific Ocean. 


THE ‘‘COMMONWEALTH,” BOSTON, MASS. MR. J. P. PUTNAM, AR- 
CHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tuis building, on the Riverbank lands between Ashby and Chil- 
mark Streets, with a frontage on Charles River on the north and 
Commonwealth Avenue on the south, will consist of three pavilions ex- 
tending from the river-front to Commonwealth Avenue, separated by 
open court-yards, 70 feet wide, each, and connected together at the 
river end on the first story by one-story structures containing 
the dining-room and at the same time serving to shelter the court- 
yards from the north winds. Every suite thus receives direct sun- 
light, and river and Commonwealth Avenue view. The court-yards 
give, with their porte cocheres, sheltered and comfortable approaches 
to the suites. ‘l'hey, nevertheless, take up less land area than the 
back alley-way or street originally laid out for this block to intersect 
it from end to end when it was planned to be divided up for private 
house-lots. The east wing or pavilion is 40 feet longer than the 
west pavilion and the central pavilion has a length between the two. 
This enables the sizes of the suites to be altered without altering the 
relative positions of the main hall-ways. 

The first year, it is proposed to build only the portion A, B, C. 
Then would follow successively, as needed, the parts D to R, as 
required by the demand, since this particular succession would per- 
mit of the use of the dining-room, C, D. (afterwards extended to I, 
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J, as needed, and still further under the glass lean-tos, S and T, if re- 
quired) from the beginning, and would leave the rest of the lot open 
as long as possible for greater sunlight and view while the entire 
structure is being executed. 

The adjoining sketch shows the lot as originally laid out. It pro- 
vided for 41 house-lots, as shown. The 41 houses, built to accommo- 


date 41 families, would rent for but little if any more than 41 large 
suites in the apartment-building ; and as its 2,250 rooms would give 
us the equivalent of 225 suites of 10 rooms each (were the suites so 
divided) it follows that the gross rentals derivable from the land 
utilized as herein proposed would be four or five times as great as 
could be obtained from the land used as originally contemplated for 
41 private houses, even if the whole land were improved with equal 
rapidity in both cases, and if the rentals in both cases were equally 
secure and immediate. But in both of these cases, the apartment- 
house investment would have a great advantage. It would give rise 
to the immediate improvement of a part of the land, and would 
maintain its occupancy with far greater certainty. 

The central pavilion contains the main office and reception-rooms. 
The office commands a view of all the guests’ entrances, four in 
number, of the entire hotel. 

Each wing has a small open court 35 feet wide in its centre, mak- 
ing five open coarts in all. ‘The three smaller courts are open to the 
river on the north, the dining-room only being carried up at these 
points, as shown on the second-floor plan. ‘Thus every suite has a 
view both of the river and of Commonwealth Avenue and also 
direct sunlight, and every room has a view of either the river or 
Commonwealth Avenue, or both, except some of those on the first 
floor. 

All three pavilions are 11 stories high, or 125 feet, the height lim- 
ited by the Building Laws of Boston, excepting the towers which 
are allowed to exceed this limit under special provisions as to their 
construction and use. In the central pavilion, the eleventh story is 
treated differently from that of the two other pavilions for architect- 
ural effect and to provide retired rooms in the two end pavilions for 


the service, not visible from Commonwealth Avenue, except at a, 


great distance from the building. 

The open courts and entrance portico and arcades furnish the 
elements for producing a rich effect of light and shade, and consid- 
erable picturesqueness without loss of simplicity and dignity. The 
materials proposed for the fagades are dark red terra-cotta enrich- 
ments on a body of buff or warm gray brick, with a darker buff for 
the basement and first story. The style and coloring have been sug- 
gested by the very beautiful palace of the Grand-Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, in North Germany. 

The arrangement of the suites is somewhat novel, particularly as 
to elevator service. There are in all 21 elevators in the building, so 
placed that each suite shall be served by one, and in case two suites 
are united to form a single large suite, one of the elevators forms a 
front and the other a rear or service elevator. In other words, all 
the large suites are served by two elevators, and these large suites 
are so designed that they may be divided at any time in the future 
into two or three suites. 

In virtue of this treatment of the elevators, it has been possible to 
avoid the usual waste of room occasioned by long passageways, the 
extra elevators much more than paying for themselves in this econ- 
omy of space. All the large suites are arranged in tiers from second 
floor to top story, so that the elevators shall all be used for the same 
service in any tier of rooms. Lach suite is provided by one or more 
bath-room and each bath.room by an ample and well-lighted dressing- 
room in the rear of the bath-room. 

Particularly favorable opportunity is furnished by the conditions 
of the site for the convenient handling and storage of provisions and 
for the handling and transportation of baggage and furniture, all 
stores and furniture being conveyed on small cars running on tracks 
from the basement service-entrance on the side street directly to the 
elevators in the basement, and thence to their destinations, without 
leaving the small cars or trucks until they are deposited in their 
proper places in the rooms for which they are intended. The ele- 
vators and passageways are everywhere made capacious enough to 
take the largest pieces of furniture without crowding. A very large 
boiler and ventilating chimney constructed to take away entirely all 
odors of the kitchen and other service rooms, is shown in the per- 
spective, and forms an ornamental feature in the design. 

A one-story grand ball-room between the banquet hall and the 
reception-rooms and parlors is shown in the central pavilion. As 
previously stated, it is proposed to build only a part of the structure 
the first year, and add to it from year to year as the demand justifies. 

The portion suggested for building the first year will form a com- 
plete hotel apartment-house of itself, fully equipped and equal in 
capacity to one of the larger hotels already existing on the Back 
Bay. 
‘The style of the design is developed as it should be, from the re- 
quirements of the plan; the first consideration has been to give 
every suite and every room the best possible view and light expos- 
ure consistent with an economical use of the land, and the exterior 
form has been designed in recognition of this requirement. Accord- 
ingly, the maximum amount of bay-window projection allowed by 
the land restrictions and by interior convenience has been adopted ; 
the monotony, which this requirement involves in plan, has been 
broken by a corresponding play in the vertical proportions and in 
the sky-line. 

It will readily be seen that the magnitude of the scheme makes 
possible a great many things which are not practicable in the ordi- 
nary hotel or apartment-house of smaller proportions. 

The dining-room will be a particularly beautiful feature, with its 
unobstructed outlook on the Charles River, and the construction 
will admit of opening the dining-hall throughout its great length, or 
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readily closing the same in sections or sub-sections, so as to provide, 


as may be desired, private dining-rooms and especial accommodation 
for special demand. 

Each suite will have its own staircase and the service of two 
elevators, one for passengers and the other for freight, and the pro- 
vision for a certain number of transient guests will make entertain- 
ment under the same roof by tenants easily and pleasantly possible. 

The café will, of course, be open at all times, and arrangements 
will be made by which one or more rooms of an apartment will be 
cared for and always ready for temporary occupation during the 
summer months for any members of the family having occasion to 
spend a night in town. 

There will be all conveniences like carriages, cabs, telegraph, 
telephone, messenger service, laundry and the like, and a roof- 
garden will, probably, be the crowning feature. There will, of 
course, be billiard-tables and probably bowling-alleys and other 
similar provision for entertainment provided. 

With the present prospect of the Charles-River development, and 
particularly with the maintenance of a full basin, it may easily be 
imagined what a delightful resort this hotel would be during the 
warm season in cee 
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ENTRANCE-HALL ; DINING-ROOM AND BALL-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
| seweekye OF JAMES GIBBS, ARCHITECT, AFTER HOGARTH. 
SEE article elsewhere in this issue. 


DESIGN FOR HOUSE OF DR. STODDARD, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
MESSRS. ROMEYN & STEVER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Additional [llustrations in the International Edition.) 


MONUMENT TO M. HIPPOLYTE MAZE, VIROFLAY, FRANCE. M. 
HENRI GUILLAUME, ARCHITECT; M. MABILLE, SCULPTOR. 


[Copper-plate Etching.] 


THIS monument in honor of M. Maze, formerly Prefect de la 
Défense nationale, Deputy for Seine-et-Oise and Senator, was un- 
veiled October 9, 1894. The total cost did not exceed $1,600. 
VILLA RESIDENCE, STOURWOOD, ENG. MESSRS. DONCASTER & 
TAYLOR, ARCHITECTS. 


THE DRAWING—-ROOM, SELBORNE HOUSE, HARROGATE, 
TWO VIEWS. MR. T. BUTLER WILSON, ARCHITECT. 


ENG. : 


HOLT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, RAINHILL, ENG. MR. THOMAS 


W. CUBBON, ARCHITECT, BIRKENHEAD, ENG, 
INTERIOR OF THE SAME. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HAYDOCK, ENG. MR. 
CUBBON, ARCHITECT, BIRKENHEAD, ENG. 


THOMAS W. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD, ENG. 
THOMAS W. CUBBON, ARCHITECT, BIRKENHEAD, ENG. 


MR. 


Tuese buildings have been erected at the sole cost of Miss Ruth 
Evans, of Briars Hey, Rainhill, in memory of her brother, the late 
Joseph Evans, colliery proprietor, of Haydock. The total cost of 
the combined schemes ae been nearly 25,000/., exclusive of land 
and furnishing. 

Holt Buildings. — The Holt buildings consist of the following sec- 
tions: Congregational Church, providing seating accommodation on 
the ground-floor for about 650, having organ-chamber, vestry and 
cloak-room accommodation at the rear. The style of the design is 
late Gothic in character, the plan of the church being cruciform, 
having chancel and transepts. The clerestory is carried upon hand- 
somely-mou:ded arches, supported upon massive octagon pillars, 
having richly moulded caps and bases all of white Cefn stone, as are 
also chancel, transept and organ-chamber arches. One main front 
entrance and two side entrances are provided in addition to rear 
entrances. The buildings are faced externally with local red sand- 
stone, and all the internal woodwork is of pitch-pine toned and 
varnished. The rostrum, which is of handsome design, is constructed 
of selected pitch-pine, the angle shafts being ebonized and other 
features richly moulded and carved. The traceried windows are 
filled-in with enriched lead-lights of beautiful design. The gas-fit- 
tings, encaustic tiling, vestibule screens and decorative work have all 
been designed in harmony with the main structure. A handsome 
tower and spire occupies the southwest angle of main building, and 
rising as it does to an altitude of over 120 feet is seen for many 
miles on all sides. 

Sunday-school buildings, consisting of large assembly-hall capable 
of accommodating over 300 children and having in conjunction there- 
with four class-rooms each for about eighteen scholars. ‘These build- 
ings, which are prominently situated at the right of church, are 
designed in harmony therewith, and have an octagon bell-turret at 


the right of main gable, which is corbelled out and carried upon red 
granite shafts. ‘The internal work is of similar material and char- 
acter as the church, but somewhat less ornate. 

Swimming and plunge bath, 50 feet in length and 23 feet wide, 
having the sides lined with white enamelled bricks, and the bottom 
laid with heavy white tiles on a concrete bed. Around the bath are 
fitted suitable dressing-boxes, and all modern conveniences are pro- 
vided. The bath is lighted by a lantern roof, having movable 
louvred ventilator therein. 

Gymnasium, club-house, cocoa-rooms, including large room, 51 feet 
ny 21 feet, having dressing-room and other conveniences attached. 
‘Two large reading-rooms on the first floor. Cocoa-rooms, consisting 
of large and beautifully fitted refreshment-room, having handsome 
serving bar, specially designed seats and tables. This section also 
includes commodious residence for manager, accommodation for 
bicyclists, etc. 

Haydock Buildings. — These buildings consist of church to accom- 
modate 650, similar in arrangement to the Rainhill Church, but are 
externally faced with red Ruabon brick, relieved by dressings of 
Runcorn red sandstone. 

The school buildings consist of assembly-hall for 300, having four 
class-rooms and infants’ room. 

A handsome memorial drinking-fountain has been erected in con- 
nection with these buildings by the residents in the neighborhood. 

The cost of these buildings was about 9,000/. 

Ashton School Buildings. — These buildings have been erected for 
elementary education purposes, there being accommodation provided 
for about 850 children, and are two stories in height. 

On the ground-floor there are infants’ general school-room, juniors’ 
class-room, babies’ class-room, cookery class-room with scullery at- 
tached, joinery class with demonstration-room adjoining, boys’ 
lavatory, infants’ lavatory, two teachers’-rooms, caretaker’s store, 
stationery store and marching corridor. 

On the first floor are general mixed school-room, six large class- 
rooms, girls’ lavatory, ead-niaetar’s room, stationery store and 
marching corridor. 

A commodious covered playground is provided in the basement. 

These buildings are faced with red Ruabon bricks having red 
sandstone dressings. The cost was about 5,2001. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
JSorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 


nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE ORCHARD-STREET DISASTER: A CORRECTION. 


New YorK, N. Y., April 15, 1895. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,—In my statements concerning the “ Orchard-Street 
Disaster” which was published in your paper, April 13th inst., I 
beg to explain that in referring to “‘my immediate superior ex- 
aminer” Mr. Kirby was meant, not Mr. Louis A. Hornum, Second 
Deputy Superintendent of Buildings. 

Yours truly, 


Guy B.. Wairs,C.. E. 


A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 


NORFOLK, VA., April 15, 1895. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindiy give us your opinion as to what 
would be a fair charge for the following service ? Preliminary 
studies were made and the general drawings were completed in 
pencil. The client then sold his lot and asked that the bill be 
rendered. Yours truly, ‘““ ARCHITECTs.”’ 


[APPARENTLY, our correspondents ask this question, in lieu of simply 
sending in their bill for two and one-half per cent, because they have not 
actually written out the specifications. But the work could hardly have 
been carried so far as the completion of the general drawings unless the 
architects had, more or less thoroughly, considered and determined the ex- 
act stipulations and directions that were to be set down in that instrument, 
so that in all probability the specifications, save for the mere drudgery of 
writing them down, had been prepared for the benefit of the client. Clearly 
the architects deserve compensation for that part of the work as much as 
would a lawyer who had given much time to the consideration of a case 
and yet had never written a line of his brief at the time his client aban- 
doned his case. Perhaps, in this instance, a charge of two per cent would 
be equitable. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Ba.timorE, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays and Saturdays in April. 
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Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Japanese Paintings ; Line 
Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Annual Exhibition of Water-colors: at the Boston Art Club, April 
8 to 27. 

Du Maurier’s Drawings for ‘‘Trilby”’: at Doll & Richards’ Gallery, 
3 Park St., opened April 18. 

Architectural Exhibition: at 194 Clarendon St., April 15 to 21. 

Seventh Annual Exhibition of Photographs: at the Boston Camera 
Club, 50 Bromfield St., April 3 to 20. 

Water-colors of North American Woods by Mrs. Chas. S. Sargent: at 
the St. Botolph Club, April 8 to 27. 

South End Free Art Exhibition: at 1151 Washington St., opened 
April 18. 

Ce aghibition of Pictorial Posters: at Cowles Art School, 145 Dart- 
mouth St., opened April 19. 


Cuicaco, Int. — Annual Spring Exhibition of Water-colors and Pastels: 
at the Art Institute, April 11 to May 16; Works by J. F. Raffaéll:: 
April 17 to 28. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New North Wing, opened November 56. ; 
Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: 
’ April 1 to May 11. ; 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists: at 
the Fine-Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., March 25 to April 27. _ 
Paintings by the Old Masters: at the Macbeth Gallery, 237 Fifth 
Ave. 
Modern Italian Paintings: at the Holland Art Galleries, 329 Fifth 
Ave. 
Paintings, Sculptures and Objects of Art: at the American Art Gal- 
leries, 6 East 23d St. 
Works by Miss Mary Cassatt: at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 
Fifth Ave., April 16 to 30. 


Provipence, R. I.—Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the Art 
Club, April 18 to May 8. 





Tug Pa.ais DE L’ELyseE, Paris. — The Elysée Palace, where the 
President of the French Republic lives, was built in 1718 by a banker. 
In 1748, Madam de Pompadour purchased it, and in 1768, Louis XV 
bought it from her heirs; later, he sold it to the financier Meaujou, the 
only proprictor that died in it. Louis XVI bought it for $260,000 and 
gave it to the Duchess of Bourbon, who, in 1790, presented it to the 
French Nation. In 1803, Murat acquired it and gave it to Napoleon I, 
who was very fond of the garden. In 1814, Emperor Alexander I, of 
Russia, resided here. Then the Duke of Berry, the Dauphin, lived in 
it, and, after his death, the baby Duke of Bordeaux. In 1548, it was 
assigned to Louis Napoleon as an official residence. Since 1873, 
Presidents McMahon, Grévy, Carnot and Casimir-Perier have dwelt in 
it. Now M. Faure is the master. — Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette. 





THe GOVERNMENT Houses, at MELBOURNE. — The Government House 
at Melbourne, where Lord Brassey will take up his residence, is an im- 
posing building erected on a hill overlooking the River Yarra and the 
botanical gardens. Itis almost identical in appearance with the Queen’s 
palace at Osborne. It seems that when the architect who had been 
commissioned to draw plans for the Governor’s residence sent in his 
designs to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in London, by whom 
they were to be approved, that august functionary rejected them and 
told the architect to bring a book of designs. This the architect did, 
but came one day when the great man was busy, and the result was 
that his Excellency stopped right on the first page. “Oh! give us 
something like that.” The ‘‘that” happened to be a painting of Os- 
borne, and thus it is that Lord Brassey will, for the next five years, 
make his antipodean home in the counterpart of the Queen's favorite 
je in the Isle of Wight. — Marquise de Fontenoy in the Philadelphia 

ress. 





ALABASTER Mixes. — Thirty-two miles to the southeast of Pisa, in 
the province of that name, a very remarkable and very ancient industry 
is carried on. We refer to the alabaster industry, of which a full 
description from actual observation is given by Vice-Consul Carmichael, 
of Leghorn, in a foreign post-office report just issued. Volterra, where 
the alabaster is found, enjoys special distinction among places in the 
world which produce that commodity. The material, which is of five 
main varieties, is found in nodules, embedded in huge masses of lime- 
stone. At the end of each cavern whence it is extracted, two or three 
men are to be seen working away with small T-shaped picks by the dim 
light of unprotected oil lamps of Etruscan pattern, which, by a singular 
tenacity of tradition, are still in use in the district. In one case, the 
block of alabaster will be already well projected from its bed of lime- 
stone, and the operator is carefully picking away all around it in order 
to extricate the complete block. The larger the specimen, the more 
valuable it is in proportion to its weight. In another, search is still 
being made for the alabaster, and the workman is vigorously beating 
down the wall of limestone until he lights upon the white nose of what 
looks like a block. He then picks away carefully, so as not to injure 
the prize. When there seems a likelihood of a large quantity of lime- 
stone having to be removed, blasting with gunpowder is resorted to. 
The alabaster industry dates back to Classictimes. Great changes have 
taken place in it, however, within living memory. In former days 


there were three distinct classes of workmen engaged in the work of 
fashioning the raw material — the master artist, who owned a workshop 
and employed numerous workers, selling his products direct to the 
alabaster shops or ‘‘ galleries’’; the journeymen and the travellers, 
men who took huge cases of the goods and sold them as they went 
along in all the countries of the world, civilized and uncivilized. Of 
these, two, the master-worker and the traveller, are now extinct species. 
Nowadays, three men, usually relatives, work together in informal 
partnership, one being a turner, another a modeller and the third a 
decorator, who carves such decorative adjuncts on the finished articles 
as fruit and flowers. Their gains are very small, and, indeed, travellers 
who put in at the port of Leghorn and have alabaster vases, statuary 
and the like offered at almost absurdly low prices refuse, as a rule, to 
believe that they can be made by hand. One kind of alabaster is made 
by a process of dyeing, which is still a trade secret, into an excellent 
imitation of coral. Fora time this has had a very large sale, but the 
trade is now threatened with extinction. It is suggested that the people 
of the East, who used to buy it largely, left off doing so, as they were 
doubtful whether the sham article could properly be used in the relig- 
ious rites wherein coral plays a part. The alabaster workers have true 
artistic characteristics, but in their desire to turn out what they think 
will sell, they neglect the fine models that are to be found in such pro- 
fusion in the churches of Italy and flood the market with eternal repro- 
ductions of a limited number of classical figures and with flashy modern 
dancing girls, coquettish diving girls, faultlessly clad pifferari and im- 
possibly spruce lazzaroni. — London Daily News. 





DANGERS ATTENDING PHOTOGRAPHIC SNap-sHOTs. — The all-absorb- 
ing topic of discussion at the moment is as to whether there is any legal 
obstacle to the practice of amateur photographers taking snap-shots 
without the consent of the persons at whom they aim their cameras. 
Inasmuch as photography is one of the fashionable fads, and even those 
who are not addicted to the fever are interested therein, either as will- 
ing subjects or as victims, it will readily be understood that the con- 
troversy attracts widespread attention. It has been raised by the 
outrage perpetrated on a well-known amateur photographer, a M. 
Lirand, a man of considerable wealth and social eminence. Happening 
to find himself at the railroad station of La Fiéche, at a moment when 
the gendarmes and the magistrates were bringing back a murderer from 
being confronted with the corpse of the woman whom he had killed at 
Clermont, M. Mirand took a snap-shot of the scene. The principal mag- 
istrate caught sight of him in the act and immediately gave orders for 


his arrest. These commands were executed. M. Lirand was seized by 
‘the police and marched alongside of the assassin, as a prisoner, right 


through the streets of the town to the Palais de Justice, where he was 
detained until he had surrendered the exposed plate to the magistrate, 
who forthwith destroyed it. According to the consensus of opinion, 
both legal and otherwise, the magistrate exceeded his authority in act- 
ing in this high-handed fashion, and the general impression is that there 
is no law whatsoever against snap-shooting by amateur photographers. 
As this discovery is liable, however, to lead to a good deal of abuse on 
the part of unscrupulous and designing people, it is proposed to enact 
a measure similar to the one in force in Germany, as well as in several 
other Continental countries, which provides for the imposition of fines, 


imprisonment and civil damages in cases where instantaneous photo- 
graphs have been taken without leave on the part of the subjects, and 


are calculated to present the latter in a ridiculous or injurious light. — 


Paris Letter to the N. Y. Tribune. 





THE HUMILIATION OF A Puaraon. — The official Egyptian has appar- 
ently no particular respect for the remains of his ancestors, even when 
these are of royal lineage. Brugsch Bey, who has been assisting M. de 
Morgan, the Egyptologist, in his explorations, recently discovered a 
mummy — believed to be one of the Pharaohs — and prepared to trans- 
port the prize to Cairo. On reaching the railway station, he resolutely 
declined to confide this precious package to the luggage-van. This the 
officials did not greatly mind, but they compelled the discoverer to take 


‘a first-class ticket for Pharoah as well as one for himself. On reaching 


Cairo, there was fresh trouble with the ‘‘ octroi’’ officials. ‘‘ What 
have you got there?” Brugsch Bey was asked. “ A mummy,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Ah, you can’t get that through without paying.”” ‘‘ But,” 
urged Pharaoh’s guardian, “ mummies surely don't pay ‘ octroi’ duty ?”’ 
“Don’t they ?”’ replied the official; ‘‘ we will see what the register 
says.” Here the entire staff consulted the register, but, strangely 
enough, the article in question had been overlooked by the administra- 
tion. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the officer, ‘we will enter that as dried fish; duty, 
three piastres!’’ And so poor Pharaoh was compelled to make his 
solemn entry into Cairo under the degrading category of dried fish. — 
Westminster Gazette. 





B1iLt-Posting EXTRAORDINARY ! — A new and objectionable form of 
advertising has appeared at (Geneva. It is called ‘“l’afichage sub- 
lacustre,”’ and consists of advertisements which can be read several fect 
under water, the subject being painted in yellow letters on a black 
ground, and so placed that the words are magnified. It is at the Pont 
du Mont Blanc, in the crystal-clear waters of the Rhone, that this de- 
formity is first to appear. Land and water will soon be equally dis- 
figured everywhere. In the country, the sky remains, but the New 
Titan, who is the bill-poster, will manage somehow to scale the heavens. 
Even the quiet churchyard grants no immunity. In San Francisco, an 
enterprising citizen has already chosen his burial plot and set up a 
handsome marble monument containing just the initials of his deceased 
wife and the announcement that the rest of the space is to let for ad- 
vertisements. — Pall-Mall Guzette. 





“EGYPTIAN STAINED-GLASS. — In the British Museum there is a 
beautiful piece of stained-glass, with an engraved emblazonment of the 
monarch ‘Thothmes III, who lived three thousand four hundred years 
ago. — Churchman. 


8.Jd. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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at Lambour, Finistere, France. — Hétel Lesdiguiére, Paris, 
France. — Sketches at Ragusa, Austria. — Bath Abbey, from 
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HE youngest, but by no means the least important among 
the societies which have resolutely undertaken the devel- 
opment of the fine-arts in New York, is the association 

known as “The Mural Painters,” which has just organized 
by the election of John LaFarge as President; Frederick 
Crowninshield as First Vice-President; George W. Maynard 
as Second Vice-President ; Maitland Armstrong as Treasurer ; 
Charles R. Lamb as Corresponding Secretary ; and Charles 
M. Shean as Recording Secretary. Among the other members 
of the Society are Elihu Vedder, Edwin H. Blashfield, Francis 
Lathrop, Will H. Low, Joseph Lauber, H. Siddons Mowbray 
and Hermann Schladermundt. The objects of the new society 
are, perhaps, rather more purely professional than those of 
the other artistic societies of recent formation. Educated 
mural painters are rare in this country, and need the kind of 
help from others’ experience which architects and, more par- 
ticularly, engineers have found so useful. The new associa- 
tion will put them in the way of securing this help; of com- 
paring notes in regard to processes and materials, and, no 
doubt, of encouraging each other by the sympathy in artistic 
aspiration which artists find it so hard to be deprived of. A 
fe non-professional members will be admitted, mainly from 
among sculptors or architects, who may be supposed to have a 
more trained appreciation of decorative work than almost any 
persons except the painters themselves. Although decorative 
painting is new in this country, it is represented by some of 
the ablest and most brilliant painters who have adorned Amer- 
ican art. These painters understand thoroughly the conditions 
which mural decoration imposes on the artist, and need only 
opportunity to show what greatness is possible for American 
decorative painting. They have had such opportunity to a 
certain extent, and have brought honor on their country by the 
success and skill with which they have availed themselves of 
it; and we hope that architects, who, next to these artists, 
know best what splendor can be conferred on architecture by 
good decoration, will interest themselves to infuse into their 
clients some of their own views on the subject. They will, 
we think, find their clients, in many cases, more easily in- 
fluenced than they suppose. However ignorant of art and 
devoid of trained taste the average American citizen may be, 
there is little of the Philistine about him; and if he can 
be made to grasp the conception of anything really beautiful, 
however far it may be from the range of his experience, he 
wants it, and, when he gets it, regards it with a satisfaction 


which increases constantly as he studies it. This is an excel- 
lent state of mind for the members of a community to be in, 
and the architects, who form the natural middle term between 
decorative artists and laymen, will find themselves rewarded 
for their efforts to bring them together. 


yes report of the Board of Survey appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to examine into the actual condition 

of what has lately been called the Bulfinch State-house is 
one at which those who desire to destroy the building and brush 
away the associations connected with it cannot cavil. It is en- 
tirely frank in stating that the internal condition of parts of 
the structure is worse, but not weaker, than any one expected. 
The main argument of the advocates of a new building has 
been that the present one was so weak that it was practically 
tottering to a fall and must be pulled down in order to make it 
stand up. The report shows that the structure is abundantly 
strong but is in a most perilous condition when the possibilities 
of fire loss are considered, and that a larger sum than was first 
estimated must be spent in fireproofing. ‘This is a trifle disap- 
pointing, but that is all. The building can be restored, made 
safe and preserved “for all time ’”’ — as the advocates of a new 
building assure us that theirs shall be — for an inconsiderable 
portion of the sum that a new building would cost. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive that there should be any other outcome than an 
immediate appropriation and a contract for the execution of the 
needed repairs during the approaching recess. Still, if Massa- 
chusetts should be forced to disgrace herself and throw scorn 
on her own history, we trust she will be made to do it thor- 
oughly and that that former son, now settled in the West, will 
fulfil his promise and, with the aid of other expatriated citizens, 
will buy the old building and reérect it in a neighborhood 
where men are willing to feel that their fathers’ deeds form a 
part of the country’s history as rightfully as their own. 


HE fact that Mr. Constable, the new Superintendent of 
Buildings for New York, has followed Colonel Waring’s 
example and has, in the language of the daily papers, 

“given out for publication’ sundry letters addressed to the 
citizens, declaring his intention to enforce the laws thoroughly, 
consistently and honestly, gives us an excuse for drawing atten- 
tion to one of the most interesting and significant developments 
of the performance of civic duty that these times have wit- 
nessed. ‘This is nothing more nor less than the manner in 
which Colonel Waring is conducting his ‘campaign of educa- 
tion” in New York, a campaign on whose successful issue seem 
to depend unexpected general interests. ‘Theoretically, it is 
competent for any private citizen of the republic to require 
from a public office-holder a statement of the manner in which 
he discharges the duties placed in his hands by the citizens, 
though it is a right that is rarely exercised. Colonel Waring 
has adopted the policy of not only allowing each citizen to 
know how he conducts his work and why, but of absolutely 
compelling him to know all about it. ‘The consequence is that 
the New York daily papers abound with interviews, letters and 
statements, in which he painstakingly takes the public into his 
confidence, with the result that the citizens have awaked to the 
fact that many of the evils they complain of are due to their own 
unthinking heedlessness, and they are now apparently willing 
to join hands with their Street-cleaning Commissioner and do 
their honest share in making it possible for him to do his work 
in thorough fashion. While there are many who understand 
why Colonel Waring writes so often to the papers, there are 
others so ill-mannered as to see in his letters the mere mani- 
festation of a magnificent megacephalism, and they are only too 
willing to add to the outcry which is raised against him by 
‘“‘ organizations ” of sundry proclivities, whose self-seeking has 
been thwarted by the exercise of common honesty and an uncom- 
mon firmness which is altogether unusual in a public office-holder. 
If it is possible for these organizations to “ down ” the man who 
has foiled them, they will do it, but we believe the Mayor of 
New York properly appreciates a man who talks as straight as 
he rides and fights, and works as thoroughly as he does either. 
Colonel Waring was appointed to clean the streets, and it is 
the testimony of the Board of Health that he is doing it with 
admirable efficiency, and what more than this could be asked 
of him as a public servant ? 
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all influences in changing the character of investments, 

and transferring capital from one sort of industry to 
another, it is worth while to try to forecast the effect upon the 
occupations in which we are particularly interested of the in- 
come-tax law, which, rather by virtue of its exemptions than of 
its burdens, seems to us likely to be an important factor in the 
business world. As now interpreted by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, incomes of more than four thousand dollars 
a year, derived from anything except the profits of mining 
operations, interest on State or municipal bonds, and rents of 
real-estate, pay a tax of two percent annually. The populistic 
view of this tax is that it extracts money from the rich, to 
benefit the pockets of the poor; but, as nearly every rich man 
contributes to the support of a good many poor ones, the sur- 
plus which is left over to the former after the wants of the 
latter have been supplied is often much smaller than is sup- 
posed, and is considerably diminished by a tax, even of two 
per cent, laid on the whole income. For this reason, people 
who have others dependent on them are tolerably sure to 
prefer, with equal safety, and equal return, investments, the 
income from which is exempt, by the Supreme Court decision, 
from taxation. The principal one of this sort is real-estate, 
and, as it seems to us, the difference of two per cent will, for 
the next few years, turn the balance, in innumerable cases, in 
favor of improved and rentable real estate, rather than stocks 
or railway bonds, for the investment of surplus funds; and the 
consequence will naturally be an increase in building opera- 
tions, and in the employment of architects, builders, and build- 
ing workmen of all kinds. Already, the disasters which have 
been brought by legislation on railway property have had a 
great influence in diverting capital to other channels of employ- 
ment; and the singling-out of improved real-estate for special 
favor under the tax-laws of the United States cannot fail of 
effect. Moreover, many of our States authorize towns and 
municipalities to levy a large tax on incomes over a certain 
amount, the limit of exemption being two thousand dollars in 
some cases, and the rate of taxation as high as five per cent 
per annum. Apparently, the principle on which the United 
States tax of two per cent on income from real-estate is 
declared unconstitutional and void applies equally to these local 
income-taxes. If so, a large additional premium will be placed 
upon real-estate investments; or rather, an unjust existing 
burden will be removed from them; and the certain result will 
be an important increase in building operations, and an im- 
proved demand for land. 


A legislation in regard to property is the most powerful of 


NE of the most important steps yet taken for the develop- 
ment of American architecture is the establishment of the 
American School of Architecture in Rome, which has just 

been formally chartered by the State of New Jersey. As our 
readers know, the School is already in operation, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, on the Quirinal Hill, already renowned for its gars 
dens, its statues and its frescos, where its students will be 
associated with American sculptors, painters and archeologists, 
just as the French Grand Prize architects share the Villa 
Medici with the other artistic favorites of their native country. 
The Secretary of the Corporation is Mr. William A. Boring, 
57 Broadway, New York, and the Board of Managers com- 
prises, among the architects, Messrs. R. M. Hunt, D. H. Burn- 
ham, C. F. McKim, R. S. Peabody, Frank Miles Day and 
Professors Babcock, Ricker, Chandler, Laird and Ware; while 
the sculptors and painters are represented by Messrs. St. 
Gaudens and Simmons, and the dilettanti by Messrs. Marquand, 
Schermerhorn, Garland, Brimmer, McVeagh and Dill, and 
Prof. C. E. Norton. Mr. A. W. Lord is the resident director 
of the School, at the Villa Ludovisi. 





HE French “ Committee of Defence and Social Progress,” 
| organized a few months ago with the idea of combating, 

by lectures, publications, and personal influence, the 
spread of socialistic and communistic doctrines, has just fin- 
ished its second course of public lectures 1n ‘Paris, under con- 
siderable difficulties, the “ tapageurs professionnels,” or profes- 
sional agitators, having done their best to break them up by 
sending their followers to interrupt them, and alarm the audi- 
ences by noise and tumult. In the last lecture, by M. Albert 
Gigot, an interesting review was presented of the various 
systems of workingmen’s insurance in use on the Continent. 


In regard to the German laws, providing for insurance of 
workingmen, the lecturer seems to share the opinion which a 
large number of observers have already formed — that they are 
a costly mistake, economically and politically, Economically, 
they have deranged the finances of the Empire, to provide for 
the sixty millions of dollars which they add each year to the pub- 
lic debt ; while, politically, as a measure of avowed State social- 
ism, they have discouraged individual effort, and have given 
countenance and encouragement to the apostles of theoretical 
socialism, who see, as they think, the time rapidly approaching 
when, as the lecturer said, ‘the State will have invaded every- 
thing, absorbed everything, appropriated everything; when, in 
place of men and citizens, nothing will remain but what the 
poet calls ‘human dust.’ ” 


eee purpose of the Association is mainly to urge individual 
and personal action in such matters, and M. Gigot men- 

tioned with approbation the noble charities, which we have 
before described at some length, by which many of the great 
French employers of labor, corporate and individual, secure 
those dependent upon them against loss by unavoidable acci- 
dent ; encourage them by rewards for exceptional industry and 
faithfulness ; provide for the education of their children; find 
employment for the latter, when they are of age to earn some- 
thing; and take care of the sick and infirm; adding, however, 
that much remained to be done, especially in the way of pro- 
viding pensions for the old, and suggesting that the Italian 
system of local “ Patronats”’ might, with advantage, be imi- 
tated. We do not pretend to know the particulars of the 
Italian system, and cannot, therefore, express any opinion upon 
M. Gigot’s recommendation ; but with the general sentiment 
which his society was formed to propagate, that charity should 
be as far as possible personal, and as little as possible public, 
we are heartily in accord, and, so also, we are sure, is every 
one in this country that has studied the question of increasing 
the sum of human happiness. The French, when they under- 
take a thing, generally do it a little better than any one else, 
and the rest of the world can learn a good deal from the ex- 
amples of pleasant relations between employer and employed 
which are to be found among them, as, for instance, in the 
case of the great railway company which provides work-rooms 
in Paris, in which the daughters of its employés can do needle- 
work and millinery ; and, in order that these young girls may 
not have to go about the streets of the great city in search of 
work, employs agents to secure commissions for them. This 
has always seemed to us one of the most delicate pieces of 
kindness that a great corporation ever devised for the benefit 
of its servants, and it shows admirably the spirit in which the 
French are willing to do such work, and in which such work 
will, we hope, some time be done everywhere, if the Socialists 
do not prevent it. These gentry, it is needless to say, view 
with hatred and execration everything of the sort. Their 
ideal is always a scene of blood and pillage, with the rich, 
whose opportunities for sensual enjoyment they envy, under- 
neath, their own slavish followers above them, and themselves 
on top. Anything like cordial codperation or mutual under- 
standing and regard between employers and employed stands 
in the way of the realization of this ideal, and will be resisted 
by all socialists, anarchists, collectivists and labor reformers 
to their last breath. ‘Their brutal attempts to silence M. Gigot 
show how quickly they appreciate the danger to their aspira- 
tions of an intelligent and friendly treatment of social rela- 
tions; but their violence seems, according to M. Remaury, 
who gives in Le Génie Ciril an account of the lecture, to have 
only served to awaken interest and sympathy on behalf of the 
lecturer from the students, who formed a large part of 
the audience. 





ye competition for the new Museum of Antiquities at 
Cairo, which has excited much interest in the profession, 

has resulted in the award of four equal premiums, of two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds each, to MM. Bréasson, 
Loviot, Cassian, Guilhem and Gillet, and Domignion, all of 
Paris, a second premium to M. Tronchet, also of Paris, and 
four honorable mentions. Seventy-two designs were sent in, 
most of which, as the Builder says, were of very inferior merit, 
the French designs, as a rule, far surpassing the others in 
architectural propriety and beauty of rendering. The jury find, 
however, that none of the designs are suitable for execution, 
and no first premium was awarded. 
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ST. GEORGE'S, ARRETON. 






Car rs hroo’ : ; 
Se Say We aR 
S “1 = Poe 
WISH I could have had time to look over the fine old stone 
manor-house of Heaseley Farm. It is a great place, one of the 
largest in the Wight, and has about 600 acres of land about it 
extending up over the back of Arreton down, where the wheat was 
waving in broad fields when I passed that way. But making an early 
start in the morning, I had walked up the road through the strag- 
gling cottages to the church, about which I expended what time was 
left me in the place. . Having just come up from Heaseley, I was at- 
tracted by its name on a tomb under the fine yew against the south 
wall. Here “Jolliffe of Hasely ”—it is variously spelled, and 
always called “’Aisley ” — buried his wife in 1743, with this epitaph, 
in which he presents himself in a good light : 


‘Receive, thou bed of rest, ye last remains 
Of him whose chastest bliss this vault contains, 
Near her cold dust permit a Husband dear 
To seek the peace he always shared with her.’’ ... 


The old sexton told me that his father planted this yew in 1799, 

and he thought it had grown into a fine young tree. ary Hearn, 
on whose grave its shadow lies at evening, saw it planted and 
watched it, and was buried under it when she was twenty-two. 
Himself, Ilenry Blake, had been sexton of this church for sixty- 
three years, and he hoped I would “have a good photograph of it” 
— I was making some. pencil sketches — and would like to go home 
to his lunch at twelve —and he never left the church open, for the 
columns were Purbeck marble, and people stole books out of the pews 
some years ago: “they were high pews then, you know, and the 
dragon’s head in the wall yonder is all that’s left of St. George and 
the Dragon, which is right name of church, ye know, though they 
calls it Arreton.” And then he tottered off and slept in a pew, now 
and then muttering to himself and shaking his old white head, in a 
beam of sunlight which came in through a painted window, until 
roused with a shilling and sent home to *‘ nummet.’ 
. As much a part ot the old place is he as the dragon itself, may 
Heaven preserve him! The plan into which the church has been 
developed, in the centuries which have passed over its old stones, 
may be readily seen in a glance at the sketch made from the north- 
west. The beginnings of the old pile antedate the Conquest by a few 
years. In the north wall of the chancel, over the priest’s door, one 
will notice a curious little round-headed narrow window. This is a 
part of the first church, built in 1040, or thereabout. A round- 
arched door in the west wall, now opening into the tower, but 
formerly the entrance door to the Romanesque church, belongs to 
the same period. ‘The quoins of “long and short work” are char- 
acteristic of the masonry of door and window jambs of that time. 
The old window in the chancel-wall has also quoins of this sort, and 
has a very deep wide splay on the inside — the glass well toward the 
outer surface of wall —and a hollowed inner sill, the window being 
high: forms growing out of the need to make the most of the scant 
light let in through such emall openings. The splay of the jamb 
shows traces’ of fresco-painting of the eleventh century, in a con- 
ventional tracery of leaves and tendrils stiffly rendered in a low 
formal color-arrangement. 

The opening over the chancel-arch at Newchurch is identical 
with this window, except that any painting it may have shown is 
lost under the coats of Georgian phitcwash which cover the arch. 

The rest of St. George’s chancel dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. I[t is curious that the little window survived; perhaps the 
fresco saved it, for, of course, its function of lighting was rendered 
nil by the great traceried opening beside it. The differences in the 
two mark an extraordinary change in architectural expression: 
the gloom of mysticism has lightened greatly in three hundred 
years. The chapel adjoining the chancel on the south side was built 


at the same time with it, separated from the main sanctuary only by 
arches carried on interesting Purbeck shafts. The low screen in 
this arcade was made from remains of the rood-screen, the altar-table 
from relics of sixteenth-century benches, and the vestry screen from 
pews of later date, during late restorations. 

The caps and bases of the Purbeck columns were worked out of 
the same stone and highly polished. Purbeck becomes very black 
when rubbed, and hence gives a much better effect of color when left 
unpolished, a velvety dark gray, far more pleasing, in my estima- 
tion, than the metallic sheen of the polished stone. The repetition 
of these glistening thin black lines, like cast-iron, with their monoto- 
nous uncarved Early English caps, looking as if they had been turned 
out by a lathe, as Mr. Ruskin admits, has a disappointing effect in 
the interior of Salisbury. At Exeter, and in the choir of Wells, one 
enjoys the unrubbed Purbeck shafts very much more. In this small 
group at Arreton, the polish is, however, not unpleasing. 

All this work of building the two chancels was done during the 
fourteenth century. 

After the Conquest, the church and tithes of Arreton were given 
to the favorite Abbot of Loire, and remained in possession of the Nor- 
man monks until about 1140, from which time to the dissolution by 
Henry VIII, the Abbey of Quarr controlled them. Only the ruins of 
Quarr are now to be seen, not far from Ryde. 

The church, as we find it to-day, decidedly the best in the Wight, 
‘“‘ was built piece-by-piece in this period. The aisles were built dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the two chancels and the 
tower during the fourteenth. Still later, the aisle-roofs were raised 
and new windows putin.” ‘These data are from an historical summary 
one finds in the church. Mr. Stone enlarges on this somewhat by 
giving 1160, about a century after the Conquest, as the date of begin- 
ning of the north aisle with its three pointed arches, ascribing the south 
aisle and long lancet windows in the west wall to the end of Henry 
IIl’s reign, the reconstruction of the north aisle —original roof re- 
maining —to the early fifteenth, and the upper stage of the tower and 
those extraordinary angle buttresses to the year 1480. The present 
suare-headed windows were put in when the monks raised the outer 
aisle walls at the close of the tifteenth century. 

On the brass tablet inlet, beside the stair to the rood-loft one reads: 


LOE HERE VNDER THIS TOMBE INCOVTCHT 
IS WILLIAM SERLE BY NAME 

WHO FOR HIS DEEDS OF CHARETIE 
DESERVETH WORTHEY FAME 

A MAN WITHIN THIS PARRISH BORNE 
AND IN THE HOVSE CALLED STONE 

A GLAS8SE FOR TO BEHOWLD A WORK 
HATH LEFT TO EVERYONE 

FOR THAT VNTOE THE PEOPLE PORE 
OF ARRETON HE GAVE 

* ONE HVNDRED POWNDES IN REDIE COYNE — etc. 


ONE THOVSAND 
FIVE HVNDRED NEYNTIE FIVE 


And near the tower is an old tomb on which is a brass where one 
way decipher this flowery tribute : 


‘‘ Skilled in the mnystery of the pleasing Peal, 
Which few can know and fewer still reveal, 
Whether with little bells or Bell sublime, 

To split » Moment to the truth of Time, 
Time so oft truly beat at length o’ercame, 
Yet shall this tribute long preserve his name.’’ 


He played his pleasing peals and split moments to the truth of 
time — and it is to be hoped he realized what he was doing — on 
three fine bells, dated 1559, 1601 and 1690, beside the old fourteenth 
century Sanctus bell, on which is inscribed, in Latin: 


‘‘ Jesus: Nicholas Searle and Alicia his wife caused me to be 
made.” 


I finished my day with a walk over St. George’s down to Caris- 
brook. From the lonely furzy ridge of the down, I had a glorious 
view with the blue channel from the white cliffs of Culner down to 
Shanklin, in the east, and the island shore northward to Ryde and 
Cowes, and the broad water-ways of the Spit-Head and the Solent. 
Nearer stretched the fields and the broken hill and dale of the pretty 
interior of the Wight. 





ST. MARY'S, CARISBROUK. 


If Arreton Church is the most interesting, as a whole, among the 
island churches, Carisbrook has certainly the handsomest tower of 
them all. 

I do not remember its height, but that is of no consequence; it is 
high enough to give a grand impression, and stands in a command- 
ing position on a rise above the village. It was built in the fifteenth 
century, and has the date A. D. 1470 cut in a panel on the western 
face. Its members are well-proportioned, the details of sufficient 
richness. There is a subtile batter to all its lines, as I soon discov- 
ered by getting into difficulties in attempting to draw them. The 
belt-courses are enriched with some interesting and well-sculptured 
heads and grotesques. The stair-turret, on the outer southwest angle, 
is of graceful octagonal form, crowned with a conical stone roof. I got 
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two drawings of this beautiful tower, and a detail of the door, 
in which latter the soft stone has been worn away in the mouldings 
of the jambs until it is almost without architectural form. The 
walls are laid up in well-cut and carefully-coursed stones of large 
size. There is no rubble filling, and the full thickness of its wall is 
built in this way, and with frequent through-stones. A mason, em- 
ployed about some repairs, showed me where he had been obliged to 
cut through the base of the tower wall, which he found built as I 
have described, and three feet deep. 

I enjoyed seeing the graceful fines of the tower in silhouette 
against a brilliant evening sky, rising amid some old elms above the 
roofs of Carisbrook. This view of it is from the hill opposite, under 
the great gate of Carisbrook Castle. At one’s feet is the fresh 
carpet of the narrow valley, and a small sedgy stream, which runs 
into a mill-pond broad enough to reflect the village roofs, the trees 
and the old gray church rising against the glowing sky. A swan and 
her brood were floating about on the surface, and by the bank side 
some men were playing at bowls u pon a square of emerald-green velvety 
turf. The scene struck me as having all the characteristic charm 
of the ideal English village picture. On the still air the bells in St. 
Mary’s tower were ringing a silvery peal of three notes in a little 
theme of falling cadence, sung over and over and delicious to hear. 

The tall round towers above the portcullised gate frowned gloom- 
ily from their cross-loops in the evening light. From the mullioned 
window, high up in the ivied wall, Carisbrook’s royal prisoner, King 
Charles, looked wearily forth toward the sunset and listened to the 
mellow sad music of the bells, in the olden time. 

St. Mary’s Church now consists of a nave and two aisles. Sir 
Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth’s Minister, pulled down the old 
chancel in his time, the parish consenting, to save the cost of its re- 
pair. He filled-up the arch and the twelfth-century east window of 
the south aisle, putting in new windows, which are described as 
‘“‘ debased.”’ 

There was a priory attached to the church, founded by the Bene- 
dictine Monks of Lyra in 1150. The monks of Sheen afterward 
acquired possession. ‘The benefice came later into the hands of the 
Worsleys of Appuldurcombe, a widow of that house bringing it to 
Walsingham in her dowry. The priory buildings are all lost, and 
the old stones, with those of the old chancel, are found about in the 
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barns and walls of the adjoining farm. The old mason showed me a 
great hand rudely cut upon a stone in the graveyard wall, which he 
had built up himself from the materials of one of the old priory 
buildings. 

The interior is disappointing. The roof is plastered, and some 
great rough crooked tie-beams and braces projecting below the ceil- 
ing, are in strong contrast with the whitewashed surface. If the 
plastering were knocked off, the wooden rafters and purlins, how- 
ever rough and irregular, as they are said to be, would greatly 
improve the effect. The priory monks used to contro] the chancel 
and nave, and passed out of the north door to their cloister,;jong 
since gone, while the people of the town heard their mass is g space 
set off for them in the south aisle. The monks vanis'jed from St. 
Mary’s in the days of the merry monarch, and St.“Mary’s, with a 
great many other fine old parish churches all yer England, was 
much the worse for their loss. a 
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The living finally came to belong to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
possibly through the royal founder of that house. 

The south porch was built-on early in the seventeenth century. 

There are interesting remains of twelfth-century work about the 
old pile, but the church has been poorly cared for and its best archi- 
tecture overlaid and replaced with much rubbish. 

The Perpendicular tower is yet a splendid example of its period. 
Its carvings will be found very interesting, but are hard to define 
under the stains of time, and breakage and defacement have almost 
destroyed some of the best of them. Some heads representing 
ty pes of men and women, or portraits even, perhaps of the late fifteenth 
century, among grotesque creatures of the imagination, are interest- 
ing instances of how the thought of the individual worker wrote 
itself on the walls of a Gothic building, making them alive and full 
of suggestiveness forever. It is wonderful to see how each rude 
chiseller worked-out his own rough thouglit, sometimes crudely, 
often carefully, always with a rude strength which it is a joy to see. 
Up above these, at the spring of the middle pinnacle, a man and 
woman, or are they priest and nun, with heads together are holding 
open a great book; horned demons below the embattlements are 
spitting forth the water from the heads; grinning faces leer from 
the angles of the upper belt of the tower; below, a great owl-face 
blinks down from a buttress, reptilian things lurk in the dark corners 
of the drip-tables, and a great heroic Saxon head looks out from the 
south of the turret at the second belt, dark against the sky. 

Human fancy has been at work on every stone. They were not 
cut to the fixed form of a model, dead two thousand years before, by 
slavish imitators, but were the sketches, in immortal stone, from 
living nature, by artisans who, while working-out the thought of a 
master mind, were yet free to record upon the work their own brave 
souls. A. B. Bras. 


THEATRES.’ — XV. 


THE OXFORD, LONDON. 


N the year 1893, Messrs. Wylson & Long, architects, of London, 
I converted this popular place of entertainment in Oxford Street 
into one of the finest and most successful variety theatres of the 


m etropolis. 
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The “Oxford” has a history which is of sufficient interest to 
trace. Part of the site upon which it stands has been occupied by 
the ‘“ Boar and Castle” Tavern, ever since a period dating back 
before the Great Fire of London. Here stood one of those ancient 
hostleries whose galleried inn-yard formed the rude theatre of days 
lung ago. We read that, at least, five of the less-important of the 
ten or twelve London theatres of Shakespeare's time were built 
upon sites of former taverns and that one oF them, the “ Red Bull” 
Theatr. in St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell, was in its original form 
tiothing more than the actual inn-yard, permanently covered-in for 
theatrical purposes. 

There is no actual record that the inn-yard of the “ Boar and 
Castle’ was used for such purposes, but that popular and now 
venerable pioneer of the variety stage, Mr. Charles Morton, whose 


1Continued from No. 1005, page 134. 
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I 
Name has been associated with all the best and most succersfu 


places of variety entertainment in London, during the past fiftv 
years, selected the site of this hostlery, some 23 vears ago. as a fit 
and proper place for a music-hall. The vestibule of the Theatre of 
Varieties is on the site of the actual entrance gatewav to the old 
eoaching-vard of the inn. The position of the house, at the junction 
of the main roads from Oxford on the west and Hampstead on the 
north, made it one of the old coaching-houses of its day, and in those 
times where houses and shops now abound the village-pound of St. 
Giles’s stood and orchards and fields surrounded it. Many changes 
had naturally occurred when Mr. Morton first. took possession of the 
site for the purposes of constructing his hall, but the “ commercial 
room ” and “ booking-office ” were not destroved till then, and even 
as late as ten to fifteen years since the Sunday-coach for Uxbridge 
started from this place. 

The Hall which Mr. Morton erected was, at the time, the finest in 
London. measuring 94 feet: long by 44 feet broad and 41 feet high. 
Tt was furnished with roomy promenades behind the well-known 
massive Corinthian columns. which have been described ar so nobly 
supporting the roof and obstructing the view. One of the special 
features of this establishment was the provision of a supper-room at 
the side of the Hall. and the advertisements of the dav described it 
as “not only the place for music and amusement, but the place 
to lunch. dine and sup till one o’clock in the morning.” 

Tn 1868 fire destroyed this Hall, and it is said this was the first 
London muesic-hall subjected to such a fate. The fire was at- 
tributed to the careless act of seme smoker who left a fusee or cigar 
to smoulder upon one of the stuffed seats in the gallery. 

Tn 1869, the Hall was reconstructed much upon the same line, hut 
misfortnne again overtook the management, for in November. 1872, 
the roof of the Flall was found to be alight and the fire spread with 
such disastrous effect that little more than the bare walls were left. 

A new and enlarged hall. rectangular on plan, with square galleries 
on three sides and the stage at one end, sprang up in 1878 to fill the 
place of the one destroved by fire in the previous year, and this hall 
ratisfied the wants of the proprietors till in 1892, when it was fonnd 
that. the advance in the varietv entertainment of to-day rendered it 
no longer suited for the purposes of such entertainments. The hall 
was completely gutted, more land purchased. and the plane here 
illustrated were carried ont by Messrs. Wylson & Long, the architects. 

The building which T now have to describe is constructed as a 
theatre with pit and stalls on the ground-level, balcony and private 
boxes on the first tier, and a gallerv on the second tier. The form 
of the box-front line is a modified horse-shoe in lieu of the old 
straight galleries. 

On the ground-floor, the old Boar and Castle is reduced to a small 
bar in the centre of the Oxford-Street front. but ample Jounges, refresh- 
ment-rnoms and promenades surround the seats of the pit and stalls 
and balcony, leaving open and airy spaces around the seated audience. 

The fover is on the first floor and is approached by the main stair- 
ease from the Oxford-Street entrance. It will he seen that there 
are two main entrances from Oxford Street. and additional exits 
from each part of the house into Tottenham Court Road. 

No doubt. the site is not quite what one has been taught to look 
upon as perfect for a theatre, bunt it must be remembered that the 
architects had to contend with the great difficulty of constructing a 
modern theatre upon an ancient site, a difficulty which thev mav be 
congratulated upon as having overcome with some skill. Had they 
been furnished with a site surrounded by four broad thoroughfares, 
their task would have been easy and the result perhaps, as far as 
the arrangement of entrances, staircases and exits, more up to 
modern ideas of symmetrical planning. 

However that mav be, the interior of the “Oxford” is a pleasing 
success and the most caeual inspection of the house, from almost any 
noint-of-view within it, gives rise to a grateful sense of its extreme 
lightness and airiness. The original flat ceiling has been replaced 
by a domed one, 49 feet in diameter, supported upon fonr iron 
columns and four elliptical arches. These columns also partly bear 
the impost of the balcony and gallery tiers, which, being constructed 
upon the cantilever principle, can dispense with any further support. 
All this was done withont removing the old roof. 

The columns are go placed that they do not obstruct the view of 
the stage from a single seat in the house. 

The dimensions of the new.“ Oxford” exceed those of the halls 
which formerlv occupied the site, the anditorium being a gainer both in 
depth and height. From the front of the stage to the back wall of 
the nit is 82 feet. while the height from the stalls floor to the apex 
of the domed ceiling is 46 feet ; excluding the spacious bars, lounges, 
saloons and promenades, the width is 56 feet. The distance from 
the balcony-front to the curtain-line is 48 feet, while from the gailery- 
front. to the same line it is 52 feet. 

There is seating accommodation on the ground-floor for 420 
persons, while the promenade and lounges will hold some 150 to 
200 more. On the balcony there are 160 seata with additional room 
for rpectators in the foyer and bar, from which the stage can be seen, 
and in the nromenade at the back of the seats. The gallery will 
seat about 200 persons. 

A most convenient accessory is provided in a broad subway, 
which, running under the front of the stage, enables visitors or at- 
tendants to reach the north side of the house without the necessity 
for crossing in front of the stalls, a provision conducive to the 
comfort of the audience. 


The auditorium, stage and the whole of the promenades, corridors, 
staircases. passages and saloons are lighted throughout by both gas 
and electric light, both of which are used nightly, so that should one 
fail’ the other would supply a light to all parts of the building. 
Every portion of the structure to which the public are admitted is 
of fireproof construction; while the fire-protection is maintained by 
a dual service of fire-hvdrants upon each tier and on the different 
levels of the stage. Abundant cloak-room and lavatory accommoda- 
tion is also provided in every part of the house, and the comfort of 
the audience in every way considered. 

The stage is, of course, small, compared with many theatres of a 
similar size, but for the class of entertainment given it is sufficient. 
The dressing-rooms are situated at the side of the stage on three 
floors, and there is a separate stage-entrance for performers in 
Oxford Street. 

The facade in Oxford Street, like the one in Tottenham Court 
Road. is carried out in Portland stone, with a ground-story executed 
in granite; the vestibules are lined with richly-colored marbles with 
inlaid panels of Venetian glass, and are paved with ceramic mosaic. 


E. A. E. Wooprow. 
(To be continued.] 





THE MAY-DAY HURRYING. —THE*° WILES 
OF OFFICK LANDLORDS. — THE FERRIS 
WHERL, redivivus. — PROPOSED EXT E N- 
SI10N OF THE LAKE-8HORE DRIVE TO 

MILWAUKEE. — THE GOVERNMENT-BUILDING QUESTION. 


HE approach of the first of May, as usual, finds a certain amount 

of pushing and rushing going on to get work completed for 

rental, as agreed. All sorts of undesirable work is accepted 
quite regardless of specification, while careless and ignorant work- 
men become heroes for being willing to do anything at all. Aside 
from this little annual spurt, however, a majoritv of the offices report 
everything very quiet, and deem themselves fairly fortunate if they 
have enough small work to keep their regular force busy. 

There are but a very limited number of large office-buildings now 
known to be contemplated for this year, in fact the supply of offices 
at length seems to exceed the demand. and every one liable to lease 
space this spring has been overwhelmed by agents offering most 
desirable locations. So keen has the competition become that 
rather unusual expedients are resorted to. Two of the large build- 
ings, making a specialty of law offices, make it attractive to that 
class of tenants hy offering the free use of large law libraries to those 
who come into their buildings. Each of these libraries comprises 
about five thousand volumes of reports and standard books, care- 
fully arranged and catalogued, so as to meet the requirements of any 
ordinary practitioner. One of these libraries, it is said, has actually 
been purchased by the owners of the building, while for the other 
arrangements have been made with the present owners for its use 
by the tenants. The investment is said to have heen an extremely 
satisfactory one. and, in hoth cases, very materially aided in filling 
vacant offices. Some such scheme relative to an architect’s library 
would certainly be a very attractive card, but there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of any such move. 

Notwithstanding attractive inducements, there will undoubtedly 
be a very large number of vacant offices on owners’ hands the coming 
year, and this fact must largely account for the lack of new building 
ventures in this direction. Indeed, so very great is the expense 
of maintaining and properly running the enormously high buildings, 
that returns on capital so invested are reported to be very discourag- 
ing. Real-estate men (who, of course, in a large measure influence 
building) find that the result of many of their calculations show that, 
unless in exceptionally favored localities, a thorough modern six- 
story building, with its much smaller invested capital, is liable to 
make better returns than the ten. twelve or fourteen story mam- 
moths. There are still ontstanding a very few permits for ex- 
tremely high buildings which were taken out, as mentioned in pre- 
vious letters, just before the passage of the ordinance, but whether 
thev will ever be used at all now seems to be problematical. 

Notwithstanding that most people consider the times are very 
dull, the advance sheets of the report of the city Health Department 
show that the number of persons employed in the various trades is 
almost the same as previous to the phenomenal activity of the 
World’s Fair of 98. The prices obtained are not the same, but 
the people seem nearly all to have retained their places or found 
employment. 

In this report occurs the list of different nationalities that live in 
our city, mostly as American citizens. and who go to make up the 
great body of our workmen in the building and allied trades. The 
list is headed by the Germans with (in round numbers) 216.000, 
then follow the Irish with 111,000, and Swedes 58,000, Poles 47,000, 
Bohemians 34,000, and so on down the list to the Portuguese, who 
bring up the rear of the procession with twelve. 

The Ferris Wheel still continues to be a nightmare to property- 
owners at the north of the city. As already referred to in these 
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letters, after numerous negotiations to locate in New York, it was 
finally decided to reérect the wheel in Chicago. Some of the owners 
of the North Side Street Railway interested themselves in it and the 
site chosen was such that, among other advantages, it should turn an 
abundance of nickels into the coffers of that corporation. The 
wheel itself, which was to turn evenings and Sundays, was bad 
enough, but when it was announced that there would be an * Old 
Vienna” at the base of the machine, a grand restaurant and band- 
stand at the axle of the wheel and apparently everywhere beer and 
general pandemonium most of the time, then the property-owners in 
the vicinity arose, and as one man sought an injunction on the ground 
of its being a nuisance. Already, the city has issued a permit, not 
finding any tenable ground to refuse, and after a short temporary 
injunction, the court found it impossible to grant any permanent in- 
junction. Accordingly, work has been begun on foundations, and 
the promoters express the intention to have everything moving 
on the “ Glorious Fourth.” In the meantime, the owners of several 
fine apartment-houses in the vicinity have been notified of an ap- 
proaching exodus of tenants when leases expire May first, and con- 
sequently, the landlords are searching for some law to give them 
relief. But all this time the foundations are progressing, and 
arrangements being made for the transportation of the iron from the 
South Side. 

Just at present, the North Side and Shore seem considerably in 
evidence, for, besides the Ferris Wheel episode, there are other in- 
dications that there are to be more desirable improvements in that 
section. The elevated railroad, running into a large district of very 
beautiful but not easily accessible property, now is an assured fact, 
contracts for the wire and construction having been signed recently. 
Also, if anything so mild could be designated as a building boom, 
the charming suburbs at the north on the Lake Shore are now in- 
dulging in some such gentle sensation. A good deal of activity is 
now seen among their wooded acres, and many charming residences 
are either under way or being planned. One of the show features 
of this portion of Chicago and its suburbs has been the Lake Shore 
Drive in the city, and its continuation for twenty-five miles north as 
the Sheridan Road, which is most of the time within sight of the 
lake itself. It is now proposed to continue the Lake Shore Drive, 
with park improvements as in the city, as far north as the suburb 
of Evanston, fourteen miles, and eventually to continue it to Mil- 
waukee, making the finest drive of its kind in the United States. 
With this end in view, a bill has been introduced into the State 
Legislature forming park boards in the different counties through 
which this projected drive would pass and conferring upon them the 
rights of condemning any property required. Much of this North 
Shore is (for this part of the country) unusually picturesque, with 
deep ravines and bluffs rising from forty to eighty feet above Lake 
Michigan. 

The new Post-office and United States Government Building still 
continues an interesting subject for the profession. The plans for 
the temporary building on the Lake Front are now said to be 
finished, and it is expected that the actual construction will begin 
very shortly. All opposition to the temporary use of the Lake Front 
has been overcome, so its location is now definitely decided. The 
designs for the temporary structure were all made in Washington in 
the office of the Supervising Architect, but the drawings for the per- 
manent building have not, as yet, been entirely decided upon. 

As far as is known to outsiders, it is now a question as to whether 
the permanent post-office building shall or shall not be designed by 
a Chicago architect. Of course, such a course is not wholly in 
accordance with the very letter of the law, but it is conceded that 
this difficulty may be overcome in some way, by appointing a Chica- 
goan to the office of so-called superintendent, who, however, should 
have charge of not only all of the work, but also of the designing. 
Most of the Washington officials seem to be disposed to let the 
matter take some such course, unless the new Supervising Architect 
be opposed to such action. There seems to be very little probability, 
even if it should be designed by Chicago architects, that there will 
be anything in the nature of a competition, although such was at first 
the general understanding and would be carrying out the principle 
to which the American Institute now stands committed. Indeed, a 
petition signed by some of the most wealthy and influential men was 
sent to Washington urging that there be, at least, a limited compe- 
tition, and for a time it was hoped that such would be the result. 

While architecture, as it is usually understood, is comparatively 
quiet in Chicago, marine architecture, on the contrary, is having a 
season of most unexampled prosperity. At South Chicago, on the 
Calumet River, are located some great iron and steel rolling-mills, 
and gradually there has been built up at this same point a ship-yard 
that now begins to be of very noticeable importance. Not only on 
the ocean are metal ships rapidly replacing wooden ones, but 
equally true is it the case on the Great Lakes. As a result, the ship- 
yards at South Chicago, for the manufacture of steel vessels, has 
rapidly grown until the plant now in operation there is said to 
turn out a larger number of tons per year in shipping than all the 
other steel ship-yards on the entire Great Lakes. At present, there 
are several great freight monsters being built, and there is no com- 
plaint of dull times in that direction. . 

But not only in steel construction and in freight-boats is there 
activity among marine architects, but also there is considerable 
being done in the highest grade of yacht work. Especially notice- 

able among these is the “ New Alcyona,” which is being built for a 





Minneapolis man. The yacht will be of steel construction, even the 
houses above decks being of this material and covered with mahog- 
any. Electricity will not only run the boat, but all lighting, heating, 
cooling and cooking will be done by this same power. The vacht 
will be noticeable in one thing: no stock patterns are being used 
in the finishing and furnishings, but special work has been done for 
this special craft by its designer. 
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+ tl Spt | HE New London Building Act, of which 
| icle Be some notice appeared in your issue of 
Cache ee December 8, 1894, has now been in force 

for three months, and several test cases have 
been taken before the police-court magistrates by the district sur- 
veyors, who are the officers to see that the provisions of the Act are 
carried out by the builders. In the three most important cases, the 
district surveyors have been beaten, and although the magistrates 
have expressed their opinion that they were right in bringing the 
cases before the court in the interest of public safety, yet they were 
unable under the new Act to decide in their favor. This comment 
clearly points out that the Act is not doing the work it was intended 
to, and already there are whispers of proposed amendments being 
put before Parliament by the authorities. 

In one case a rather amusing scene occurred in the court. A 
district surveyor was taking proceedings against one of our large 
firms of “ universal providers’”’ who were adding to their premises; 
he contended that under certain sections of the Act, sufficient air- 
space was not provided, when the learned magistrate asked himif he 
understood the section ; to this question there was no reply, but the 
learned counsel for the defendant remarked that no one understood 
it when it was passed. and Sir John Bridge, the magistrate, having 
read the section, said it was perfectly unintelligible. These uncom- 
plimentary comments on the new Act called forth some common- 
sense remarks, in the public press, from the district surveyor in 
question, who pointed out the difficulties of explaining an Act full 
of highly technical terms, to either a magistrate or judge whose 
legal training did not include a knowledge of building technicalities. 
These difficulties, he said, were almost insuperable. His suggestion 
to overcome them was that cases depending upon the interpretation 
of clauses of an Act which are purely technical in their bearing 
should be heard before a Court of Appeal consisting of architects, 
surveyors or such like professional men, or that the magistrate should 
have the assistance of an expert assessor. 

Here is an example of a difficult clause for the lay mind to grasp. 
The clause refers to the air-space in rear of buildings, the height of 
which shall be ascertained by an imaginary line, called the “ horizon- 
tal line” (H-L, Fig. A), drawn at right angles to the roadway. This 
horizontal line shall be produced to intersect the boundary of the 
open space farthest from the roadway, and shall be drawn through- 
out at the level of the pavement in front. A second imaginary 
line, called the “diagonal line” (D-L, Fig. A), shall be drawn 
in the direction of the building above and in the same vertical 
plane with the horizontal line and inclined thereto at an angle of 
634°, meeting the horizontal line where it intersects the boundary 
of the space farthest removed from such roadway. No part of 
such building shall extend above the diagonal line, ete. Now I 
contend this is a mathematical problem which no magistrate could 
be expected to work out on the bench, yet that was the problem 
upon which one of the cases I have spoken of depended. Surely, 

then, our district surveyor is 
Vv right in wishing such matters 
referred to experts. 

Figure A_ illustrates this 
problem, D-L being the 
diagonal line drawn at 634° 
to H-L, the horizontal line, 
no building being allowed to 

F project beyond. F is 

premises at rear. 

Numerous theatre fires 

L have occurred in Great 

Britain since the beginning 

Q of the year. ‘The first of 
Fig. A. importance was just after 
Christmas, at Southend-on- 

Sea. This was followed by the total destruction of Longton Theatre, 
and in the past month the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, succumbed to 
the flames; no lives were lost in any of the catastrophes. The 
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Glasgow fire was, perhaps, the greatest loss, as a theatre was de- 
stroyed whose holding capacity was 3,000 persons. The collapse 
of the concrete corridors was a feature of this fire: there were wide 
concrete passages without any ironwork in the concrete; these, | 
have heard, split and fell away under the fire to an alarming extent. 
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On Tuesday, April 2d, the Bill for the Registration of Architects 
is down for the second reading before Parliament. The Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects and Association are taking active parts 
in opposing the measure. The Bill proposes to provide for the 
legal registration of architects; every person practising “ architec- 
ture’’ prior to January 1, 95, may register himself as a qualified 
practitioner, irrespective of his qualifications; no person may use the 
title “architect” unless so registered, but there is nothing to prevent 
the man who calls himself a surveyor still passing himself off as an 
architect ; yet, on the other hand, professional members of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and of the Institute of Civil Engineers are 
excluded from registration. Much that, from an educational point-of- 
view, may be commendable in the Bill is already being accomplished 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Association and 
the argument put forward by the former body is, that the admission to 
their ranks by examination is the sufficient qualification to ensure 
architects of the future being men worthy of their profession. In 
their petition against the Bill they declare it to be uncalled for and 
unnecessary, many of its provisions being objectionable and delusive. 
“The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects respect- 
fully submit that the Bill should vot be read a second time, or 
allowed to pass into law.” 

This week closes the Building Trades’ Exhibition at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall. This year the exhibition has proved a great 
success, much greater than usual, the reason being that the organiza- 
tion has been in the hands of a committee of representative men, 
including delegates from the Institute, the Association, the Clerk-of- 
Works Association, the County Council and other bodies, the conse- 
quence of which has been that instead of a show made purely for 
advertising purposes, a collection of builders’ materials and inven- 
tions has been got together which has made the exhibition one of the 
greatest sources of education for the architect that can be obtained 
during the year. J can remember in former years when the Building 
Exhibition had as many stalls with venders of rubber-stamps, foun- 
tain-pens and embroidered handkerchiefs as exhibits of bricks, tiles, 
locks, etc. Under the present control things have changed. 

The recent election of new members of the London County 
Council has completely changed the aspect of affairs with regard to 
London local government. The “ progressive ” majority which was 
so large as to carry any vote has been reduced to such an extent 
that the “moderates”? can now effectually check any extreme 
measure or fad of the other party. Naturally, architects long and 
hope for the beginning of some of the many street improvements 
which have been laid over by the Council for so many years, while 
they have been fighting the principle of “betterment” with Parlia- 
ment. Architects, it is feared, care little one way or the other for 
or against betterment; what they long for is the new sites which the 
formation of new and wider streets will create. One of the greatest 
difficulties in London is to obtain a site upon which a theatre or 
concert hall can be built, as the regulations of the Council enforce 
two sides, or half the boundary, upon public streets; this in reality 
means a corner site. London’s places of amusement have to be 
within a very small fashionable radius, the corner sites are, therefore, 
limited, very limited, in numbers, and architects complain bitterly 
that although their clients have instructed them to prepare drawings 
for the erection of such buildings, yet they are balked from doing so, 
because there are no sites in the market which will comply with the 
regulations. In other countries isolation of public buildings is per- 
mitted to be created, by leaving spaces of vacant land round the 
building, such land being part of the site purchased and left unbuilt 
upon. To specially form public streets forty feet wide, in order to 
have a regulation site is an expense no commercial undertaking can 
stand. 

A change that is looked for is from a blow to be struck by the 
moderates, at the Works Department which the late progressive 
Council formed to carry ont all their works without the interven- 
tion of the contractor. It is no secret that the Works Department 
have not saved the rate-payer’s money: on the contrary, they have 


in the majority of cases far exceeded the contractors’ prices and 
their own estimates. 
Council of his intention to ask for a full inquiry into the working of 
the department, and the cost of the works actually carried out. The 


Sir John Lubbock has given notice to the 


creation of the department was a trades-union move from the first. 
An idea of the folly carried on may be gathered, when it is known that 
one of the County bridges was painted in the depth of winter and 
gold-leaf was put on during the winter storms. I wonder how 
much gold-leaf was blown into the river! The cost of that work 
was naturally far and away above what it was when done previously 
by a contractor. 

A body of architects have lately tried to organize conferences 
between themselves and the representatives of the various trades 
connected with building, in order to discuss the technical training of 
workmen. Two meetings were held at the Association rooms, at 
the second of which, the representatives of the trades-unions retired 
from the conference because there was a representative of the free 
labor association present: and so in a huff ends the efforts of the 
architect to improve the chances of the workman of the future being 
better trained, and not being subjected to the cheat of unskilled 
laborers passing themselves off as bricklayers, carpenters, etc. 

This year, London is to have an extensive Indian Exhibition, at 
Karl’s Court, and buildings are being erected there for that purpose, 
including an enormous theatre or auditorium to seat six thousand 
persons. The construction of this building is somewhat new to Lon- 
don, at any rate for public buildings, the walls being of iron stan- 
chions, with the spaces between filled-in with wood studding with 
concrete slabs screwed onto the outer face and plaster slabs onto the 
inner. It is a quick means of construction, if not exactly all one 
could desire for a public building. One of the other numerous 
buildings, being put up on the site of the Exhibition, is the Paris 
Hippodrome Building, which was purchased for reérection. The 
whole of the skeleton ironwork had been erected when, a week since, a 
terrific wind-storm, sweeping over some acres of vacant ground, at- 
tacked the partly-erected building, snapped one of the largest columns 
in two, and laid the whole a mass of débris on the ground. 


REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATE-HOUSE. 


To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND House or 
TIVES: 


Tue Commission for the preservation of the “ Bulfinch State 
House,” so-called, appointed to examine and report to the Legisla- 
ture its condition, with their recommendations, have the honor to 
report : 

That they have made as thorough an examination of the building 
as the time allowed them and the occupancy of the various rooms 
would permit. They have stripped and bored portions of all the 
outside and inside brick walls and foundations, they have exposed 
the framing of floors, and the studding of all important partitions 
and have carefully inspected the timbers of the roof and dome, and 
the wood finish of the exterior. 

The outside walls of the building rest on a foundation of stone 
and brick work, four feet thick, which, as the building had originally 
no cellar, was bedded at a higher level than at present, and was 
underpinned io 1857, at which time the present granite facing was 
added to the basement. ‘The underpinning of the outer half of the 
wall has been carried two feet deeper than the inner half. The 
foundation of the four inner or cross walls was also underpinned and 
carried to substantially the same depth, with the exception of a por- 
tion of the west and north walls, which were carried some fourteen 
feet lower in arranging for the boiler-room outside the building. 
This underpinning was treated in the same way we have indicated 
above, the outer portion of the wall being carried lower than the 
inner portion. 

All the foundations rest on a firm and solid bottom of clay and 
gravel, and the masonry is in good condition; the brickwork, in 
particular, being of excellent character as regards both material and 
workmanship. No evidence of settlement or deterioration of any 
importance was discovered. 

The same may be said of the brickwork above ground. The ex- 
terior walls are twenty-four inches thick from foundation to roof, 
while of the four cross walls, the two which inclose the central 
square of the Doric Hall and Representatives Chamber are also 
twenty-four inches thick throughout their whole height, the other 
two being twenty-four inches thick in the basement, and from twenty 
to sixteen inches above. At each angle of the central square are 
two brick piers projecting from the front, rear and cross walls, 
measuring each about twenty-four by thirty-six inches, and carried 
from the foundation to the roof. . 

The outside wood finish of the building, including the portico of 
the second story, the cornice and window dressings, is generally in 
good condition. The few exceptions can readily be renewed. 

Particular attention has been given to the columns and entabla- 
ture of the front portico. The columns are twenty-four inches in 
diameter, worked from a solid pine trunk, a core about five inches 
in diameter having been bored in the centre. One of the orivinal 
columns has been replaced, and the newer column, instead of being 
solid like the others, is built up in sections about three inches thick, 
in the modern fashion. ‘The capitals and entablature appear to be 
in good condition. 
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In the interior of the building, the results of the examination 
are less gratifying. There appears to be no considerable deteriora- 
tion in the materials of the original construction, except in the roofs 
as indicated later, but the interior has been subjected at various 
times to repeated and radical changes, in the carrying out of which, 
small consideration has been given to anything but the exigencies of 
the moment; and in which the result desired has been gained ap- 
parently with absolute disregard of the original construction, and of 
the consequence of the combination of new methods with old. Some 
examples will illustrate this statement: The columns of the Doric 
Hall, which support, in a great measure, the floor of the Representa- 
tives Chamber, rested originally upon brick piers below the floor. 
These were removed when the basement-story was constructed, and 
most of the columns have now no direct support except the floor on 
which they stand. 

Again, at some period, it being desired to give additional height to 
the mezzanine story of the west wing, the deep wooden-floor joists 
of the second storv and those of the intermediate floors were 
removed, and six-inch iron beams were substituted, placed five and 
six feet apart, with a span of about twenty-four feet, one end resting 
on the brick outer wall, or where a window intervenes on a wood 
lintel, and the other on a wooden partition. 

The floor of the Representatives’ Chamber has been treated with 
destructive freedom, mainly in carrying out a svstem of ventilating 
inlets, with the result less of impairing its stability than of accumu- 
lating between the inclined floor and the ceiling of the Doric Hall, a 
dangerous mass of combustible woodwork, traversed by air ducts. 
In the further development of the system of ventilation, the domed 
ceiling of the Representatives’ Chamber was inclosed in a circular 
wooden partition, within which are numerous wooden ducts, with a 
smaller cylindrical discharging duct, in which is a group of eight 
gas-jets, whose flame is within twelve inches of the inclosing wood- 
work. 

Finally, the space between the ceiling of the Senate Chamber and 
the roof was availed of, in 1867, for the creation of three committee- 
rooms, of which the middle and largest, known as the Blue Room, 
has an area sufficient for the gathering of, perhaps, two hundred 
people, and has habitually been so used. The flooring of this room, 
some thirty feet in width, was made to bear directly on the slight 
furring joist of the curved ceiling of the Senate Chamber. A more 
reckless and dangerous construction has rarely been devised. 

These are but the more conspicuous examples of the culpable 
ignorance with which the occasional work on the State House in- 
terior has been carried on for forty years, and of the absence of any 
intelligent oversight or control over the contractors and workmen 
. who have been turned loose in the building to accomplish the 
changes desired, in any way which might seem to them most con- 
venient. 

That the building has resisted even such treatment, and remains 
to-day in a substantially safe condition, as far as strength and sta- 
bility are concerned, is due to the excellence and thoroughness of its 
original construction and, we may add, to a Providence which some- 
times protects men from the consequences of their own folly. 

The Commission have discovered no dangerous weakness in any 
of the floors of the building, except in the Blue Room above alluded 
to, though several of them are more or less out of level. The roof- 
framing shows indications that the wood has no longer the strength 
it had in the beginning, with evidences of decay here and there. 
The roofs have also been greatly weakened by injudicious changes 
in the framing. . 

The covering of the dome shows but little indication of decay, but 
the trusses, on which it rests, have been carried down to some extent, 
and their timbers show dry-rot in places. 

But a greater danger than that which comes from weak or im- 
paired construction, is the danger from fire; and this danger is 
everywhere. In the pump-room and tank-room of the sub-basement, 
where, in a temperature like that of a dry-house, gas-jets are too 
near the unprotected joists; in the spaces between the furring of 
the Doric Hall and the brickwork behind, in the interval be- 
tween the ceiling of the Doric Hall and the floor of the Representa- 
tives’ Chamber; in the ventilating-boxes above this chamber, and in 
the main roof where, in the midst of stairways and fragmentary 
partitions, a series of ventilating-ducts converge to a wooden central 
duct, which runs up through the dome and cupola — may be seen such 
a consistent disregard of the plainest teachings of prudence and 
common-sense, as makes us marvel that the building has so long 
escaped destruction. 

After a careful consideration of the facts above stated, the Com- 
mission are of the opinion that the interests of the Commonwealth 
demand imperatively that the State House should now be put in such 
condition that all question, both as to its stability and security from 
fire, should be set at rest. To this end, they respectfully recom- 
mend : 

1. That the interior of the building be made throughout as nearly 
fireproof as is consistent with the preservation in their present form 
of the great rooms of the principal story, viz, the Senate, Representa- 
tives’ and Council Chambers, and the Governor's Room. This 
involves new floors of steel and terra-cotta in all the stories, a new 
roof of steel construction; a new system of stee! ribs inside the 
present framing of the dome, supported on steel trusses; the re- 
moval of the lower mezzanine floors of the wings; the stripping of 
the outside and inside brick walls, (except in the rooms above men- 


tioned), and replastering on wire lath or on the brickwork: the pro- 
tection of the ceilings of the Senate and Representatives’ Chambers, 
the partitions of the Council Chamber and Governor’s Room, 
and the inner surface of the dome, by covering with fireproof mate- 
rial —and other work more particularly set forth in the memoran- 
dum of specifications hereto attached. 

2. That the foundation-walls, both outside and inside, be under- 
pinned with block stone. to assure their stability under the increased 
weight of the fireproof floors and roof. 

That the windows of the first story be shortened to restore their 
original form, and capped with flat arches like those under the por- 
tico of the second story. 

The Commission recommend no other considerable change in the 
exterior of the building, conceiving that if the interior be freed from 
the danger of fire, the isolated position of the building will be a suffi- 
cient protection from without. 

The Commission recognize the fact that their recommendations, if 
carried out. will result in a practical reconstruction of the interior of 
the State House. But they do not shrink from this result, believing 
this to be the safest and wisest wav to reconcile the differences of 
opinion which have prevailed on this subject during the past two 
years, and feeling assured that the building thus restored will offer 
no occasion for further controversy. 

At the risk of seeming to go beyond their instrnctions, the Com- 
mission venture to express their strong sense of the importance of 
placing the State House, in future, in the permanent charge of a 
competent and trustworthy architect, whose responsible control over 
all work of construction and alteration which may be carried on 
within or upon it, shall be a guaranty against the damage which, 
in the absence of such control, is certain to result. 

A memorandum of specifications is presented with this report, 
showing as clearly as possible, under the circumstances, the treat- 
ment recommended for the several portions of the building. 

_ An estimate of cost, based upon this specification. has been made, 
and the Commission are of the opinion that the work can be carried 
out. as proposed by them, within the sum of $325.000. 

In view of the fact that the removal of the mezzanine floors would 
reduce the available space of the building, it is perhaps not improper 
to suggest that the underpinning of the foundation-walls may readily 
be carried to a depth sufficient to allow of a sub-basement story, 
which would afford ample space for storage, and leave some of the 
upner rooms now used for that purpose available for other uses. 

The Commission have estimated the cost of such an addition at 
$50,000. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR WORK ON THER RULFINCH STATE-HOUSK. 


Fonndation walla to be nnderpinned throughout, both exterior and in- 
terior, except the rear or north wall, which will be taken care of by the 
Commissioners having charge of the additions. 

Basement Storu.— To be reconstructed thronghont, except the brick 
walls, with new floor and partitions, all absolutely fireproof, with ample 
supports for first floor. 

First Story. — New fireproof floor thronghout, of iron beam and terra- 
cotta arches. Ontside walla to he atrinned to brickwork and replastered 
on stiffened wire lath. Inside brick walls to be stripped, and replastered on 
brickwork. 

Walls of Doric Hall to he re-furred with fireproof blocks and a fireproof 
celling to be hung from the floor of the Renresentatives’ Chamber. 

The present colnmns and pedestals of Doric Hall to be replaced by iron 
columns, surronnded by hard plaster and marble, reproducing the form of 
the present work. 

The elevators to be removed, and new staircases to be provided of iron 
or other fireproof material. 

The mezzanine floor in the eret and west wing to be removed. and the 
windows of the first ctorv to he shortened to conform to the original design. 

Second Story.— Renlace the entire fleor bv iron beams and terra cotta 
archer. The floor of the Representatives’ Chamber to he suitably inclined. 

Retain without change. the entire inside finish and ceilings of the Senate, 
Representatives’ and Council] Chambers, and of the Governor's Room, pro- 
tecting the wooden partitiens from without by plastering around and be- 
tween the studs. on wire lath. 

Retain, also, the present finish of the lobby snd corridor between the 
Representatives’ Chamber and the Governor's Room, and the mezzanine 
floors over the east and west corridors. 

Third Story. — Remove floor of Blue Room. so-called, and cover ceiling 
of Senate Chamber with fireproof material. The ceiling itself to be sus- 
pended from steel constructional work. 

The small roams on either side of the Blue Room mav be preserved with 
fireproof floors and partitions ; the southerly room heing reached by a new 
corridor over the gallerv of the Representatives’ Chamber. Put new fire- 
proof floor over both galleries. and close the onening under the arches into 
the central space over the Chamber by brick walls on iron girders. 

Suspend the ceiling of the Representatives’ Chamber from steel trusses 
for the purrose, and cover the entire ceiling with fireproof material. 
Plaster on wire lath. 

Build such platforms as may be necessary for passage around the base of 
dome, of iron. 

Dome. — Build a new structure of steel rihs inside the present construc- 
tion withont disturbing the latter: attaching the two together, and cover 
between the two with plaster on wire Jath. The new conatrnection to he 
built up from steel trusses carried inside the four brick walls of the central 
square, and bearing on the eight brick riers at the angles of the sqnare or 
on steel columns. Build a fireproof staircase from hase of dome to enpola. 

Roos. — All roofs except dome, to be new, of ateel, covered with 2”’ (two 
inch) plank, plactered beneath on wire lath, as in the annex. 

Floorinas. — The floorings in the entire second story, except in corridors, 
to he of wood: elsewhere of marhle or terazzo, 

If it ia fonnd necessary to retain stairwava at southerly corner of Repre- 
sentatives’ Gallery. replace the present ones with iron. 

The outside woodwork to be renewed wherever found unsound. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN 


BOSTON. 


EXHIBITION OF 

unwisely ephemeral little exhibition of archi- 
~ i E tectural drawings held last week under the 
~. joint auspices of the Boston Society of Archi- 
‘UL. tects and the Boston Architectural Club was 
"i one of the most attractive, considered from the 
: non-professional standpoint, that we have ever seen. 
The aspect of the room, a rather small one, was snug, 
cozy, homelike, and the drawings upon the wall reflected the same 
characteristics of cheerful domesticity which could not but appeal to 
the understanding of every visitor. ‘There was almost nothing in the 
way of “grand” architecture exhibited and very few buildings of 
great size, cost or architectural importance, and their absence must 
be taken merely as an indication of the way and degree in which the 
recent commercial depression has affected architects in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, and as much of the work shown is new work and 
mainly of a domestic type it shows that architects have of late been 
occupied in that most lovable and yet most annoying of occupations, 

the effort to satisfy the wants and whims of home-builders. 

An exhibition of architectural drawings which is prepared for the 
pleasuring of the public is rightfully of a different nature from ex- 
hibitions which are part and parcel of the programme of entertain- 
ment and instruction laid out for annual or other professional gather- 
ings, and the committee in charge of this exhibition properly kept 
this fact in view. The result was that the exhibits were purely 
pictorial and the interest centred more upon the actual manner of 
presentation of the design than in the design itself. That is, the 
exhibit was rather one of draughtsmanship than of architecture; not 
& surprising result, in view of the fact that the Architectural Club 
bas a membership mainly of draughtsmen. With the exception of 
one or two drawings of measured work, a representation of scholar- 
ship examination drawings and some of the class-work done by 
students in the new department of the Lawrence Scientific School 
and draughtsmen in the Free Atelier, all drawings were pictorial in 
character and treatment and so best adapted to popular exhibition. 
Curiously, though, only one photograph was included, the one show- 
ing, under a very picturesque grouping, the tower of the chapel built 
at Concord for St. Paul’s School by Mr. Henry Vaughan. The 
absence of other photographs was to be regretted in these days when 
the art produces such enjoyable results, results which so large a part 
of the general public are capable of enjoying. 

Owing to the mislaying of our annotated catalogue and the defects 





of a treacherous memory, we cannot speak with much particularity of 
The key-note of the exhibition was its domestic 


the several exhibits. 
and homelike character and the fundamental type might, perhaps, 


be found in the curious but interesting group of sketches by Mr. 


Wilson Eyre, Jr., of Philadelphia. In handling, in composition, in 


the material used for the production of the drawings themselves, 
these little sketches were so odd, so eccentric, that they caught the 
eye and would, if they were hung unsigned, lay the author open to 

1 more in rendering. 
But Mr. Eyre’s methods and their results are now well known and 
we realize that there is no shallow affectation either in his method 
of drawing or his theory of design, and that his executed work does 


the charge of mere affectation in design and sti 


approximate fairly to the unquestionably picturesque manner in 
which he prepares his drawings. 
The affiliations that have been woven in late years between 


fellow-students in college, institute, or in travel and study abroad 
have created an increasing class of cosmopolites amongst the younger 
architects who, while they may be actually established in one city, 
nevertheless keep in touch with their friends elsewhere and are 


welcome contributors to architectural exhibitions away from home. 
So it happens, that like Mr. Eyre, the firm of Cope & Stewardson, 


of Philadelphia, is persona grata not only at the Architectural 


League exhibitions in New York, but at those held in Boston, and 
their drawing of a large group of collegial buildings, which in spite 


of difference in coloring and material have a grateful suggestion of 


Oxford’s verdant quads about them, was one of the few pieces 
of important work that was shown. 

This interesting design found at once a companion and a foil in 
the equally interesting and important group of buildings which 
Messrs. Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul hoped once to be able to bring 
into being for some Western institution of learning. This firm hung, 
also, the largest drawing in the room, not only interesting in itself, 
but also because Mr. Andrews rendered it himself in an usually 
bold and telling way. The subject was the alterations that the firm is 
making at Mt. Desert in the mansion known as “Chatwold” and 
originally built by Messrs. Rotch & Tilden. The present owner, 
Mr. Pulitzer, owner of the New York World, is greatly enlarging 
it and changing the original appearance of the building by adding, 
amongst other things, a large swimming-tank with expensive appa- 
ratus, by the aid of which he expects to overcome the too painful 
frigidity of the sea-water that surrounds the island. 

Another large country-house, Bentford Hall, at Lenox, Mass., b 
Messrs. Rotch & Tilden, was a reminder that this was probably the 
last time that the firm-name would appear on any exhibition walls. 

Only one “high” building was shown and this was the new 
“Worthington Building,” Boston, by Fehmer & Page, which is help- 
ing to turn the westerly end of State Street into a section of the city 
that persons of delicate physique will shortly be anxious to avoid. We 


suppose that real-estate agents and investors know their own business, 
but it begins to look as it office property might shortly be a drug in 
the Boston market, quite as much as it is said to be in Chicago just 


now. 
One other large drawing calls for notice, and that is the perspec- 


tive which showed the alterations now making in the outward aspect 
of Trinity Church — alterations which show much more satisfac- 
torily on paper than they do in execution. It is not easy to deter- 
mine why the crowning spires of the western towers have built out so 
much larger in execution than they promised on paper. As a fact, 
they crowd too much on the central tower and suggest the benetic 
there would be in a couple of bays added to the nave. 

The work of Messrs. Peabody & Stearns was shown only by 
several frames of the attractive sketches, both in pencil and color, 
which Mr. Peabody knows so well how to make. Mr. Peabody, as 
his more personal contribution, also showed a number of sketches in 
pencil made while travelling abroad two or three years ago, which 
vividly recall that little collection of sketches, published twenty years 
since, which formed practically the very beginning of modern archi- 
tectural publication in this country, since out of it grew the Boston 
and New York “ Sketch-Books,” which were superseded by the 
American Architect which in turn now counts such a host of friendly 
rivals and emulators. 

Messrs. Peabody & Stearns must now be counted amongst the 
oldest practitioners in Boston, for there are few in harness who ante- 
date them, but there is one who has been in the field a very little 
longer than they who showed several drawings which were notable 
for one fact at least, and that is that he, Mr. W. G. Preston, believes 
in the good old custom of making his drawings with his own fingers. 
One of these drawings was a very harmonious piece of water-color 
drawing. 

Of the other older men, Messrs. Hartwell & Richardson alone, we 
believe, showed anything, and of their contributions we can only recall 
the one showing the interesting house of Mr. Proctor on Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, which 1s of a character rather at variance 
with their ordinary style of designing. 

Perhaps no architects made a more comprehensive exhibit than 
did Messrs. Loring & Phipps, who showed in two large frames two 
groups of buildings of medium importance, but all caretully individu- 
alized and properly studied. In one frame slightly rendered pen- 
drawings were shown, while the other contained a group of water- 
color sketches which were as harmonious in themselves and harmonized 
with one another as successfully as did Mr. Peabody’s sketches in 
another part of the room. Besides these two collections, they showed 
their design for the State-house at Olympia, which never came be- 
fore the judges. 

In the same alcove were the combined offerings of the Boston City 
Architect, Mr. Wheelwright, and of the firm of Wheelwright « 
Haven, but there was no contribution in the exhibition which bad 
been treated with so little success by the hanging-committee. ‘The 
result is that we have brought away no very clear remembrance of 
its component parts or their respective merits. We do remember 
that we again saw with renewed pleasure Mr. Wheelwright’s design 
for a City-hall on Beacon Hill, and we cordially hope that the effort 
that has lately been made by the Aldermen and City Uouncil to de- 
vise means of carrying out his scheme may yet be successful. We 
also remember a very pretty drawing of a Japanese Shelter in the 
Back Bay Fens, and all the more because the maker of it, Mr. C. D. 
Maginnis, has written us to complain that in some way — not by Mr. 
Wheelwright’s connivance — his name had been removed trom the 
drawing. But the drawing we remember with most satisfaction is 
a water-color drawing by Wheelwright & tlaven of a block of brick 
houses for Brookline, which had more of the genteel feeling of the 
Colonial or post-Colonial times than had any other similar eff rts that 
hung in various parts of the room. 

Of interior work and interior decoration there was very little 
shown. An elaborate water-color drawing of a rather overdone 
interior, by Little, Browne & Moore, was the most conspicuous thing 
of its kind, but it was hung too low on the wall to make its proper 
impression. Besides this and some drawings by Messrs. Haberstroh 
& Son, very agreeable in tone, and another set by Perry & W hitney 
for the Hall of Representatives of the Massachusetts State-house, 
there was practically nothing else in the line of decorative work in the 
room. Several drawings which had relation with the Rotch Trravel- 
ling-Scholarship, either as examination drawings or as envois, filled 
an unfairly large amount of the limited wall-space, with the result 
that some drawings which ought to have been hung in the room were 
forced into the hall and passageway. 

We refrain from attempting to speak of the work of the younger 
men lest we may attribute to the wrong man praise which we really 
intend to bestow on some one else. As we think the situation over, 
we vainly try to assign the proper authorship to drawings we remem- 
ber as such, but there appears to be no solution of the difficulty, so 
we must beg them to believe that no more fitting signature could be 
attached to this notice than the cabalistic subterfuge of the buok- 
keeper, E.& O. E. It would be unfair, however, not to speak of 
Mr. Goodhue’s sparkling pen-and-ink drawings of the several ecclesi- 
astical designs exhibited by Messrs. Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue 
or to slight Mr. Gregg’s excellent water-color of Messrs. Ball & 
Dabney’s Exchange Club-house. 

How successful this exhibition has been in point of popular attend- 
ance we have not learned, but it was one which the lay observer 
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might have visited and obtained enjoyment there; the committee 
certainly tried to make it popular —even to the extent of making 
entrance to it free of charge. 

The loss of our catalogue makes it impossible to determine whether 
it was more free from unnecessary blunders than the Architectural 
League catalogues of recent years. We trust that it was. In one 
respect we regretted its appearance and make-up, that is, because it 
contained advertisements of building supplies — most excellent things 
in their proper place, but we hold them to be wholly out of place in 
an exhibition catalogue. The position taken by the St. Louis 
Chapter A. I. A. was the proper and dignified one and it ought to 
be followed elsewhere: the catalogue of their recent exhibition, 
although a much more costly publication than either the Boston or 
the League catalogue, contained not a line of advertising matter. 





CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


HE drawings for the April competition of the Cleveland Archi- 

tectural Club were hung in the Club-room and mentions an- 

nounced at the meeting held Thursday evening, April 18th. 
The subject for the competition was “Boat and Bath House for 
Edgewater Park.” Edgewater Park is one of Cleveland’s new Park 
sites recently acquired and not yet completely improved, located on 
the shores of Lake Erie, west of the city. The opportunities and 
natural features for bathing are splendid, hence the subject for the 
competition, the programme of which called for a frame structure, 
located at the option of the competitor, the drawings to be rendered 
in ink. 

Messrs. Knox & Elliot, Architects, rendered the following decision 
as judges: first, Chas. P. Weeks; second, L. R. Rice; third, M. J. 
Bowman; fourth, E. E. Noble; fifth, A. EK. Skeel. 

Four associate members have been admitted in the short time, 
since the associate-membership clause has been added to the consti- 
tution, and two more applications are now before the Club. 

The Club will be represented at the coming annual exhibition of 
the Chicago Architectural Club by drawings from several of its 
members. HrerBERT B. BriaGs, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


R. C. CATHEDRAL OF 8S. PETER AND PAUL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MR. N. LE BRUN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


ENTRANCE TO THE STATE-HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. 
AND DRAWN BY MR. P. G. GULBRANSON. 


Tus is one of the few drawings of its class that was hung at the 
Architectural Exhibition in Boston, just closed. 


MEASURED 


HOUSE OF THOMAS KE. PROCTOR, ESQ., COMMONWEALTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHI- 
TKCTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tas drawing was hung at the recent exhibition in Boston. 


8ST. GEORGE’S, ARRETON, ISLE OF WIGHT, ENG. 
MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT. 


For description, see article elsewhere in this issue. 


SKETCHED BY 


ST. MARY’S, CARISBROOK, ISLE OF WIGHT, ENG. 
MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT. 


For description, see article elsewhere in this issue. 


SKETCHED BY 


WAREHOUSE FOR W. J. SMITH, ESQ., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. C. ROOT, ARCHITECT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MR. 


[Additional Ulustrations in the International Kdition.] 


WINDOW OF THE CHATEAU DE BOUCHE D’AIGRE, LOIRE-ET- 
CHER, FRANCE. 
{[Copper-plate Photogravure. } 


SKETCH FOR TOWN-HALL, RHEYDT. HERRON, SPALDING & GREN- 
ANDER, ARCHITECTS, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


Tuts plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


CHURCH AT LAMBOUR, FINISTERE, FRANCE. 
Turis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


HOTEL LESDIGUIERE, PARIS, FRANCE. 
Tus plate is copied from L’Art. 


SKETCHES AT RAGUSA, AUSTRIA. 
THESE plates are copied from Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. 


BATH ABBEY, FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 
W. PAUL. 


Tus plate is copied from The Builder. 


DRAWN BY MR. ROLAND 


HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON, ENG.: TWO VIEWS. 


WITHOUT proposing to retrace the history of the Manor of Ken- 
sington, even to the days when it was held by the De Veres, a family 
whose pedigree Leland deduces from Noah, it may be interesting, 
before describing Lord [chester’s present mansion in Holland Park, 
to refer to a few of its leading records. The Abbey of Kensington, 
at the Dissolution of Monasteries, was swept away like many 
another, and the Crown became possessed of the land. The last of 
the De Veres, who reigned in Kensington, went by the name of “ Lit- 
tle John of Champes,” and after that time — somewhere about 1526 
— through his sisters, the property became divided, more or less, 
among the families of Neville, Wingfield and Cornwallis. In 1610, 
the manor passed into the ownership of Sir Walter Cope, a Gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber of James I. He had, some three or four 
years previously, laid the foundation of Cope Castle, as Holland 
House was then called, and he it was who built the centre of the 
fabric and the towers at that time. Whether J. Thorpe was the de- 
signer is uncertain. 

The site of the ancient Manor House is not really known, and, it 
is supposed, had been destroyed before the present mansion was 
actually commenced. Sir Walter’s daughter and heiress, Isabel, 
married Sir Henry Rich, created Baron Kensington in 1622, and © 
made Earl Holland in 1624. The wings and arcades were built by 
him, and he also employed the best artists of the time in decorating 
the interior of the building. The house became the rendezvous of 
men of culture and taste, and ladies of rank and fashion. ‘The dis- 
affected members of Parliament met General Fairfax at Holland 
House, and so forced Charles to believe in its owner’s disloyalty. 
In 1648, however, he returned to the Royalists, engaging himself in 
arms for the King. He was soon captured, however, at St. Neot’s, 
and after being imprisoned in Warwick Castle, was beheaded during 
the same year in Palace Yard, Westminster, expiating his waverings 
with his blood. | 

Such was the end of Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland, who owed 
Holland House to his wife, and to whom Holland House owes its 
name. He had a large family; but Fairfax, it is said, lived in the 
house some time after the late owner’s death, and General Lambert, 
they say, fixed his quarters here in 1649, while Cromwell and Ireton 
met in the grounds to concoct schemes which were to agitate the 
country. Countess Holland, thus so long evicted, was eventually 
allowed to occupy her own house, and in her own way. She per- 
mitted plays to be acted in the mansion when the Puritans shut up 
the public theatres. Robert, son of Henry Rich, the first earl, be- 
came second Earl of Holland, and in 1763 succeeded his cousin as 
fifth Earl of Warwick, when he made Holland House his principal 
residence. Edward, his son and successor, married Charlotte, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk Castle, and she was the 
Countess of Warwick who, in 1716, married Addison. This pair 
were not very happy, and their uncomfortable life together has } een 
tersely described in the following expression: “ Holland House, 
although a big building, could not contain Mr. Addison, the Countess 
of Warwick and one guest, Peace.” Addison died in 1719 of 
asthma and dropsy, at Holland House, leaving his fortune at the dis- 
posal of Lady Warwick. Walpole said: “ Unluckily, he died of 
brandy.” 

In 1749, Holland House was let on lease at a rent of £182 16s. 9d. 
to Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, who bought it in 1767. From 
about the time of the Restoration until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the mansion appears to have been let, among the tenants 
of repute being William Penn; and Sir John Chardin, the Persian 
traveller, lived here, though he died at Turnham Green. A monu- 
ment stands to his memory in Westminster Abbey. Atterbury, the 
Puritan Dean, of Westminster, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 
visited his daughter, Mrs. Morice, at Holland House, when she rented 
it; but the room kept for him was seldom, if ever, occupied, though 
his library remained there. Shippen, the Jacobite, and Lord Lenk: 
mere, the eminent Whig lawyer, lived, too, in Holland House. Van 
Dyck, for two years, resided there, and there painted the Earls of 
Warwick and Holland. In 1689, William III inspected the mansion 
with the idea of making it his palace; but he ultimately preferred 
the house of the Earl of Nottingham. Thus Holland House had a 
narrow escape of becoming a royal residence. 

The founder of the Fox family was Sir Stephen Fox, born in 1627, 
and father of the first Earl of Ilchester and the first Baron Holland. 
His political career extended through several reigns, as he held office 
under Charles I], James II, William III and Queen Anne. Harry 
Fox, ultimately Lord Holland, was the first of his name to own Hol- 
land House. His not uneventful history need hardly be recounted 
here. He left four sons, the third being Charles James Fox, the 
orator and statesman whose reputation in the annals of English 
history is so complete as to call for no further comment in this place. 
“ He visited Holland House shortly before his death and walked over 
all the grounds, looking tenderly at each familiar spot as if he wished 
to carry through the gates of death the impressions engraved on his 
soul during his childhood.” At the end of the path known as the 
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alley Louis Phillipe (because the exiled king spent a silent hour or 
two under the shelter of the trees here in 1848) stands the statue of 
Charles James Fox, a replica of Westmacott’s effigy in Bloomsbury 
Square. 

We here copy from Building News two specially-drawn views of 
the mansion, and a new copy of the ground-plan showing the house 
as it exists at the present time. These views are reproduced from the 
admirable set of photographs taken by Mr. Charles Dixon, and for 
which the medal of the West London Photographic Society was re- 
cently awarded for a “record” series of photographs of buildings of 
interest in that neighborhood. Mr. Maurice B. Adams acted as 
referee in this competition, and the committee adopted his award. 

The late Princess Marie Leichtenstein’s capital ‘* History of Hol- 
land House,” published some years ago by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
contains many items of information respecting Holland House, and 
we have used some of the lucid particulars furnished by the royal 
authoress of the volume referred to. The absence of illustrations of 
the house in architectural publications of recent years has often been 
remarked upon, and no plans whatever of the building have before 
been given, so far as we are aware, except in Princess Leichtenstein’s 
book. The ground-plan therein given is not now correct, seeing that 
since the Earl of Ilchester inherited the mansion a few years ago, he 
has added the new ball-room on the west flank of the building, from 
the plans of Colonel Edis, F.S. A., who also enlarged that end of the 
basement offices. In other respects the house remains much 
the same as it was when the late Lord Holland died in 1859. The 
entrance was originally on the south side from the central porch ; 
but the approach has long been located on the east side of the build- 
ing, as shown by the accompanying ground-plan. Few people have 
. any idea of the appearance of the north front, the usual popular 
views of the house being taken invariably on the south side, showing 
the principal facade. To the left of the entrance-hall, which is 40 
feet long by 15 feet wide, is the smoking-room, approached by a 
lobby, from which a winding staircase forms one of the many com- 
munications with the entresol above the entrance-hall. To the right 
of the hall is a flight of six steps, leading to the valet’s and servants’ 
apartments. These steps are on the site of those which at one time 
led to the demolished chapel. Opposite the hall-door are two flights 
of steps, leading to the staircase-hall. ‘The old entrance-hall is now 
called the breakfast-room. Between the staircase-hall and the vesti- 
bule there is a charming screen composed of a range of fluted 
columns supporting an enriched entablature, and floridly-carved 
panels below. Standing in this vestibule, with the window at his 
back, the visitor obtains what is, perhaps, the quaintest view in the 
whole of the interior of the house: with “neither ceiling nor floor 
entirely visible, a background of bronzed and many-colored Cordova 
leather — subdued, yet glittering — with designs of birds, arabesques 
and flowers.” We are enabled to give asketch of this picture. he 
breakfast-room, 40 feet long by 20 feet wide, is rich in tapestries, and 
the modernized porch leads on to the terraces overlooking the drive 
beyond. An alcove on the north side of this apartment leads to the 
. Toacnel Room,” where the State papers are kept. The “ White 
Parlor ” is situated at the one end, and the apartment long familiar 
as “ Allen’s Room” is at the other. Among the MS. stored in Hol- 
land House are many highly valuable State papers and journals, 
treasured by the successive noble owners who are more than often 
personally referred to. These documents are far too numerous even 
to mention here; but we may print one characteristic letter, quoted 
by the Princess Leichtenstein, and written by Hogarth, long patron- 
ized by the first Lord Holland, Henry Fox, who kept an account for 
prints in the great artist’s handwriting. ‘This letter had reference 
to the too truthful likeness which Hogarth painted for a certain 
nobleman not favored for physical beauty. The gentleman whose 
portrait had thus been depicted refused to take the picture, on the 
pry presumably, that the greater the truth the greater the libel. 

ogarth, ever practical, was not to be done in that way, and made 
his customer come to another understanding very quickly. He wrote 
as follows: —“ Mr. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord , finding 
that he dves not mean to have the picture which was drawn for him, 
is informed again of Mr. Hogarth’s necessity for the money ; if, there- 
fore, his Lordship does not send ‘for it in three days, it will be dis- 
posed of, with the addition of a tail and some other little appendages, 
to Mr. Hare, the famous wild-beast showman; Mr. Hogarth having 
given that gentleman a conditional promise of it for an exhibition of 
pictures, on his Lordship’s refusal.” It need scarcely be said thie 
money was paid. The China Room, a contrast to the big break- 
fast-room out of which it leads, is a snug parlor 22 feet long by 21 
feet wide, a shaded retreat in the hottest days of summer, and well 
furnished with splendid services of Sévres, Dresden, Berlin and old 
Chelsea china. The “Map Room” leads to the library rooms, 
known for some while as the “print” and “picture” rooms. Be- 
yond is the new ball-room, and to the north, past the base of the west 
turret, containing a staircase, are the Princess’s rooms, generally 
given to visitors. ‘The recess at the end of the “ White Parlor” was 
originally a bay oriel looking into the chapel, so that the family might 
join in the services of the congregation, just as the occupants 
of the Royal Closet do in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
chapel at Holland House was destroyed by fire towards the end 
of the last century. The first floor of the mansion is said to 
be on a level with the stone gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Over 
the breakfast-room, and following its plan, is the “Gilt Parlor”; 
while on the north side stand the “Crimson Room,” known as Sir 





Joshua’s Gallery. The main lines of the ceiling of the Gilt Room 
are those of constructional timbers, with strap-work, also in plaster, 
filling the interspaces, like the ceilings at Benthall and elsewhere. 
To the west is the private dining-room, beyond which ranges the 
magnificent library, overlooking the Dutch garden, of which we give 
a view. The accompanying first-floor plan illustrates the arrange- 
ment of the house, showing the private suite of rooms on the east 
side of the mansion. From the upper floor remarkably fine views of 
the park and neighborhood are obtained. We have not space even 
to enumerate a bare list of the many grand portraits and pictures 
contained in Holland House, which bas long been, of course, famous 
for its art treasures. ‘The piers and steps in the garden were de- 
signed by Inigo Jones. They cost £100 in 1629, but have since been 
shifted and rebuilt on the east side of the mansion. 
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BattimorE, Mp. —The Walters Art Gallery will be open to the public 
on all Wednesdays and Saturdays in April. 

Boston, Mass.— Winter Exhibition, including Pictures loaned by Quincy 
A. Shaw; Paintings by Puvis de Chavannes; Japanese Paintings ; 
Color Prints by Arthur W. Dow; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and 
Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

; Aas Exhibition of Water-colors: at the Boston Art Club, April 

to z/. 

Du Maurier’s Drawings for ‘‘Trilby”’: 
3 Park St., opened April 18. 

Water-colors of North American Woods by Mrs. Chas. S. Sargent: at 
the St. Botolph Club, April 8 to 27. 

South End Free Art Exhibition: at 1151 Washington St., opened 
April 18. 

Caricature Exhibition: at Allston Hall, 194 Clarendon St., 
April 29. 
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at Doll & Richards’ Gallery, 


opens 


CuicaGco, Itu.— Annual Spring Exhibition of Water-colors and Pastels: 
at the Art Institute, Apri] 11 to May 16; Works by J. F. Raffaélli : 
April 17 to 28. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropdlitan Museum of 
ae New ae Wing, opened November 5. 
eventieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: 
April 1 to May 11. oo eaee 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists: at 
the Fine- Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., March 25 to April 27. 
geen by the Old Masters: at the Macbeth Gallery, 237 Fifth 
ve. 
gence Italian Paintings: at the Holland Art Galleries, 329 Fifth 
ve. 
Works by Miss Mary Cassatt: 
Fifth Ave., April 16 to 30. 
Art Loan Exhibition: at Fifth Ave. Art Galleries, 366 5th Ave. 
opened April 24. 
Paintings by W. T. Inglis: at H. Wunderlich & Co.’s, 868 Broad- 
i April 22 to May 6. 
xhibition of Sculpture by the National Sculpture Society: at the Fine 
a Building, Ste 57th St., opens May 7. 
engravings on Wood by Gustav Kruell: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 20 
East 16th St., April 18 to May 3. ews - 
Engraved Work of Asher Brown Durand: at the Grolier Club. 


at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 389 


Provipence, R. I.—Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: atthe A 
Club, April 18 to May 8. 7 1e Art 


St. Louris, Mo.— First Spring Exhibition of St. Louis Artists: at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, April 17 to May 1. 





Tue Brotuers Wron. — In the last century there were three broth- 
ers named Wyon, who went to England, from Cologne, in the court 
train of George I. One of the brothers was appointed court jeweller, 


while the other two settled in Birmingham as medallists. One of these 
(Thomas Wyon) went to London, in 1817, and became chief engraver of 
His Majesty's seals, a position still held by his grandson, Allan Wyon. 
Thomas’s eldest son received the position of chief engraver ot the 
mint in 1815, and executed coinage which replaced all former coinages 
which were at once recalled. Allan Wyon, Esq., F. S. A., the sole sur. 
viving medallist in the family, has for some years been Vice-President 
and honorable treasurer of the British Archwological Association. Mr. 
Wyon has published a book upon ‘‘ The Great Seals of England,” and 
is the only living author who has been permitted in person to present 
his own work to the Queen, an honor conferred by Her Majesty in 
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special audience in Windsor Castle, in February, 1888. Most of the 
nobility of England, as well as many prominent American families, have 
all their seals and dies executed by Mr. Wyon.— N. Y. Tribune. 





Moscow’s Bic BatH-Hovse. — The death of the enormously wealthy 
Russian philanthropist, M. de Tegorow, at Moscow, will probably have 
the effect of opening to the public the great baths which, some nine 
years ago, he caused to be constructed under the shadow of the Krem- 
lin walls. Not only was provision made for the classes, but also for 
the masses, while the clothes of each bather who desired it were to be 
washed and ironed free of cost. M. de Tegorow spent many million 
roubles in the erection and furnishing of this establishment, which was 
to have been thrown open on January 1, 1885. Dismayed, however, 
by the prospect of too much cleanliness, the gypsies, whose aversion to 
the quality which is generally considered as being next to godliness is 
well known, determined to devote all their efforts to frustrate the ex- 
cellent intentions of the philanthropic millionaire, and consequently an 
old woman who had besought him to permit her to tell his fortune, 
warned him that he would die on the day that the baths were opened. 
Like all his countrymen, M. de Tegorow was extremely superstitious, 
and the dismal prophecy resulted in the huge structure with all ite mag- 
nificent appointments remaining unopened and unused. Meanwhile, the 
object of the gypsies had been attained, for nobody would invest money 
in the construction of other baths while any possibility of those built 
by M. de Tegorow remained. The result is that Moscow and its citizens 
have lived up to their reputation of being the dirtiest city and the most 
uncleanly people, not only in the Empire, but in all Europe. It is 
likely, however, that before the summer comes, the establishment will 
be in full operation, and that the people of Moscow will have the 
opportunity of pronouncing themselves in favor of cleanliness or filth. 
— Marquise de Fontenoy in the Philadelphia Press. 





RED-TAPE AND THE ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES. — Parisians are now 
excited over a curious and provoking instance of red-tape. Some time 
ago, when there was talk of continuing a branch line of the Western 
Railway Company up to the great space of ground in front of the In- 
valides and of making a station there, the idea of thus interfering with 
the perspective of the spot seemed so outrageous that the matter was 
brought before the Chamber. The then Minister of Public Works, M. 
Jonnart, and the House agreed that nothing should be done to disfigure 
the place, and a formal vote was taken to that effect. It would appear, 
however, that a way has been found to evade or override this vote, for 
some of the trees of the place have been felled, although no one is will- 
ing to accept the responsibility. When the news reached the Chamber 
of Deputies, much indignation was expressed. The Minister of Public 
Works professed to be unable to give any explanation of the origin of 
the order, but asked for a few days’ grace, promising that the devasta- 
tion should be stopped, and that in any case nothing should be done to 
mar the architectural beauty of the view of the Hotel des Invalides 
across the famous esplanade. At 5t. Cloud there is a similar stir on 
account of the threatened mutilation of the park through the sale, by 
the State, of Villeneuve l’Ktang. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





INTRA-MURAL CHURCH-BUILDING. — The present church of the First 
Presbyterian congregation of Pittsburgh is the third building which 
has occupied the site; but the worshippers lost scarcely any time 
through the building operations. fhe tirst church was a small log 
structure, built when Pittsburgh was quite young. As time went on, 
the congregation grew, and a brick church was erected. It was built 
around the log church, and the usual services were not suspended. 
When the brick building was finished, the log church was tuken down 
and the logs were removed through the windows of the new building. 
The present stone church was put up in much the same way around 
the brick building. — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 





A Macyxum, invesp! — At the exposition at Bordeaux, France, 
there is to be exhibited the very Eifel tower of bottles, the largest on 
record. Itis to be 115 feet high and will represent a bottle of tonic 
bitters. People will be admitted to the interior, and on the ground- 
floor is a large refreshment-hall, while stairways lead to the neck of the 
bottle, where there is a terrace giving a fine view of the grounds. 
There could certainly be no more appropriate emblem for a Bordeaux 
exhibition than a bottle. — Springfield Republican. 





Resott oF THE Catro Museum Competition. — Consul-General 
Penfield, at Cairo, Egypt, reports to the Department of State that in the 
recent competition of designs submitted for the new Egypt Museum, 
in Cairo, none of the American competitors were adjudged a prize. 
The prizes, five in number, and aggregating $5,000, were secured by 
Parie architects. ‘The contest was open to architects of the world, and 
eighty-eight, representing nearly every European country, as well as 
the United States, participated in the competition. — Exchange. 





A “KaTHERINE ” Fap.— A monumental stone has just been placed 
in Peterborough Cathedral, over the spot where the remains of Queen 
Katherine of Arragon were buried, on the north side of the chancel. 
The cost has been defrayed by the “ Katherines of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, America and others. rhe inscription is as follows: 
“ Here lies the body of Katherine of Arragon, Queen of England, and 
first wife of Ilenry VIII, who died at Kimbolton Castle on the 8th day of 
January, 1535-36, aged forty-nine years. — Exchange. 





Monument TO Dr. ScHLiEMANN.— A monument to the memory of 
Schliemann, the great archwxologist, is to be erected in Schwerin, Ger- 
many. — N ribune. 


VATURINO, THE PaLace oF Mazerpa.— Efforts are now being made 
at St. Petersburg to raise a fund for the preservation of Vaturino, the 
grand old chateau on the great post road of the province of Kieff, 
which was formerly the palace of the famous Hetman of the Ukraine 
Cossacks, Mazeppa. The building is an exquisite piece of architecture, 
standing in grounds and surrounded by a park celebrated for their 
picturesque beauty. The property is now in the possession of a He- 
brew named Yudowitch, and the palace is doomed to fail to ruin unless 
steps be taken to preserve this relic of Russia’s most popular hero, 
immortalized by Byron and others. — N. Y. 7'ribune. 





THe Use or REFLEcTeD LIGHT BY THE EGyptTians.— Paris has 
adopted a system of lighting the sewer-tunnels by electric arcs and a 
succession of mirrors, so that any particular spot can be illuminated 
for repairs, etc. The idea cannot be called new, as it is believed that a 
similar method was in use ages ago in the interior of buildings of Egypt. 
The ancient Egyptians appear to have been expert in the manipulation 
of beams of light in this way as a part of their religious ceremonial, 
and it is supposed that by such means they got sufficient light into the 
recesses of their buildings, so as to enable them to utilize the external 
sunlight for the purpose of painting their colored pictures upon the 
walls of chambers in which lamps, with their smoke, were not, it seems, 
allowed to be used. — Philadelphia Reco-d. 





How Rossetti wouLtp CLEAN Winxpows.— A correspondent of the 
Pall-Mall Gazette tells a number of amusing stories of D. G. Rossetti : 
Behind the house at No. 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, was a big garden, 
where Rossetti kept all sorts of animals. Once he bought from Jam- 
rach’s a gnu of anextremely fierce disposition. This had to be brought 
and pushed through the house backward into the garden, where it was 
chained up to a tree. The next morning, when Rossetti went to see it, 
the creature unfortunately broke loose and chased him furiously. Ros- 
setti escaped, by good luck, into the house, and the gnu had to be re- 
captured and pushed back again through the narrow passages and 
carted off to the Zoo. He was with difficulty prevented at one time 
from purchasing, at a very large sum, a young elephant. Browning 
said to him: ‘‘ What on earth will you do with him, Gabriel?’”’ And 
Rossetti replied: ‘I mean to teach him to clean the windows. Then, 
when some one passes by the house, he will see the elephant cleaning 
the windows, and will say, ‘ Who lives in that house?’ and the people 
will tell him, ‘Oh, that’s a painter called Rossetti,’ and he will say, ‘I 
think I should like to buy one of that man’s pictures’; so he will ring 
to come in, and I shall sell him a picture.’’ 





SMOKE-PREVENTION IN GERMANY. —Some years ago the Prussian 
Government inquired of the Central Verband der Preussischen Dampf- 
kessel Uberachungs Vereine whether, in their opinion, the time had 
arrived for legislating on smoke-prevention and for fixing definite reg- 
ulations concerning grates, flues, etc. ‘he union replied in the nega- 
tive, but expressed their readiness once more to enter upon experi- 
mental research, in which they trusted the Goverament would assist 
them with funds. Some delay occurred, as the various bodies con- 
sulted had different suggestions to offer, and as the committee appointed 
could not agree upon a programme. In February, 1893, the tests were 
commenced by Messrs. Schneider, Caspar and Tschorn, all three of 
Berlin. A research fund of 500/. had been placed at their disposal, to 
which fund the Government had contributed 150/., the city of Berlin 
200/., the above mentioned union of associations for the superintendence 
of steam-boilers 50/. The report on the work, which appeared in April, 
1804, was prefaced by a notification that objections had been raised 
against the publication of this report, as it was not in itself considered 
complete, owing to the fact that further investigations were contem- 
plated, and these, we believe, are still going on. Moreover, it was felt 
that the inventors of the respective appliances experimented upon might 
make an undesirable use of the publication. In the Zeitschrift des 
Vereins Deutschsr Ingenieure, Mr. R. Stribeck, of Dresden, however, 
gives a critical digest of this report. In his opinion, the objections 
were well founded, and he does not think that the report, although a 
great deal of work had been done, and although curves were plentiful, 
would contribute very much to the solution of the problems involved. 
Tests were made of the grates of Messrs. Kowitzke, Chubb, Stauss, 
Kuhne, Schomburg (these two are of the Tenbrink type), Ruthel, Don- 
neley. If the results of the tests appeared to favor the one or the other 
of these appliances, the inventors would find it dificult to prove that 
those apparent advantages were due to the particular construction of 
their devices. We may deal with these and other tests after the work 
has been concluded. Our colleagues in Germany do not by any meane 
underrate the importance of the smoke-co.nbustion problem. The 
tests of steam-engines conducted in connection with the Frankfort 
Electrical Exhibition dealt with this question. They have also been 
commented upon by Mr. Stribeck. In 1890, the Verein Deutscher /n- 
genieure offered a prize of 200/. for the best historico-critical treatise on 
the smoke-nuisance. Authors were invited to review appliances con- 
structed and tests made in different countries. At the end of the two 
years specified, six papers had been received; none was adjudged 
worthy of the prize. The judges did not condemn the authors, but de- 
declared that they were fully aware of the great difficulties which the 
task involved ; they raised the premium to 300/., and offered compensa- 
tion for expenses incurred in actual experiments. Particulars respect- 
ing this competition can be found in the Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher 
Ingenieure, 1893, page 1151. About that time, several associations of 
architects and of engineers in Germany clamored for legislation on 
smoke prevention. Their views, explained in a pamphlet of eighteen 
pages, did not commend themselves to the council of the Verein Deutscher 
Ingenieure, whose declaration, signed by the director of this body, Mr. 
Th. Peters, and by the referee on the smoke problem, Mr. C. Bach, em- 
phasized the contention that the time for further legislative interfer- 
ence had not come yet. — Engineering. 
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PHE Boston City Architect, Mr. Wheelwright, in reply to 
1 the request of a Committee of the City Council, has made 

a report, in which he very frankly says that, in his 
opinion, the office which he now holds, and has held for four 


years in a very satisfactory manner, had better be abolished.. 


He says that he believes that “in the long run, it is more ad- 
vantageous, rather than to maintain the office of city architect, 
that the responsibility for the city’s architectural work should 
be thrown on the several departments, who should select their 
own architects, who, with each proposed design, should be 
approved by the Mayor,” and he, in Mr. Wheelwright’s opinion, 
should have a professional adviser to assist him in the exam- 
ination of designs, and the approval of architects. As Mr. 
Wheelwright has done everything that could be done to make 
the administration of the city architect’s office economical and 
efficient, and has raised it from scandalous inefficiency, if noth- 
ing worse, to something like a credit to the city, his opinion, 
which certainly agrees with that of the profession, and of the 
high city officials, is of the greatest authority. It is known 
that the present Mayor, like the last one, entirely agrees with 
Mr. Wheelwright, but the matter is, to a great extent, in the 
hands of the Council, whose decision no one can predict. 


YO occ is a peculiar interest in the annual reports of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, as showing how such a 

museum, in a rather small community, and with very 
narrow resources, as compared with those of the great foreign 
galleries, or with the more richly-endowed museums of our own 
country, can be so managed as not only to do a great work 
in educating the people for whose benefit it was founded to an 
appreciation of the power and nobility of art, but to offer, in 
certain ways, to artists and connoisseurs, opportunities for the 
study of special masters, or special schools, which are to be 
found in few other collections in the world. As an example 
of the way in which those who administer its affairs accom- 
plish this result with an available income, which was last year 
actually insufficient to pay for the care of the building and col- 
lections, and for necessary repairs, attention should be particu- 
larly directed to the splendid group of paintings by J. F. 
Millet, and the hardly less important collection of pictures by 
Corot, which are to be seen together in one of the galleries. 
It®is hardly necessary to say that the works of the great 
painter of peasant-life are not numerous anywhere. ‘The Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York, if we are not mistaken, does 
not possess a single example; yet the modest Boston gallery 
shows seven or eight, nearly all of them of great importance, 
while the two smallest are of peculiar interest as being speci- 
mens of pure landscape, with no help from figures. The 





famous ‘‘ Sower”’ is one of the pictures so shown, and there 
are two or three more, to our mind of equal artistic value. 
Of course, these pictures are lent to the Museum, which could 
not dream of raising money enough to purchase such treasures 
for itself, but the cordiality with which the owners of such 
pictures entrust them to the care of the Trustees, for the 
public benefit, is in itself a striking testimony to the tact and 
care with which the Museum is conducted. In the same room 
with the Millets is a most interesting collection of Corots, 
comprising something like a dozen specimens, including the 
huge ‘ Dante and Virgil” picture, perhaps the most ambitious 
of all Corot’s works. These pictures, as might be expected 
from their number, furnish fine examples of Corot’s earlier 
and later styles, and the transition between them, and, as is 
the case with the Millets, afford an opportunity for the 


thorough study of the master, such as can be found hardly any- 
where else. 


HE value of loan collections of this sort in connection with 

a public gallery can hardly be overestimated. With the 

Millets and Corots, for example, is placed, of course tem- 
porarily, a large full-length portrait, by Bonnat, dated 1894, 
of Professor Lane, of Cambridge. Whatever may be said of 
the portrait as a piece of sentiment, there is no doubt of the 
consummate technical skill of the artist, and the picture will 
undoubtedly give many a valuable suggestion to students and 
professional artists. In the same way, some pictures by 
Puvis de Chavannes, placed for the present in the Museum, 
will give to many a young artist ideas of decorative painting 
which would never have occurred to him otherwise; while the 
succession of examples of the best modern work which fre- 
quenters of the galleries are sure to tind must do much to keep 
alive the interest of the students and professional artists of the 
city. That the Trustees and Director should have been able 
to do so much in this way is most fortunate, but it is, never- 
theless, greatly to be desired that they should have resources 
for doing more. At present, a large portion of the available 
income of the Museum is derived from annual subscriptions, 
the income from funds bequeathed to the Museum being in 
great part reserved for certain specified purposes, from which 
it cannot be diverted. The general income ought certainly to 
be large enough, not only to pay for warming and lighting the 
galleries, and for repairs and care of the collections, but to 
buy an occasional picture of great merit, and thus hold out 
to artists a certain chance of distinction, something like that 
which the French Government offers by its purchases for the 
Luxembourg Gallery. At present, as we have said, the total 
of the subscriptions, added to the other available income, does 
not suffice, even with the greatest economy compatible with 
prudence, to meet the cost of maintenance, and the Trustees 
were obliged last year, as it seems, to take from their 
capital to make up the deficiency. This certainly ought not 
to be the case in Boston, and it is much to be hoped that the 
list of annual subscribers, who, as a rule, only contribute ten 
dollars, may be greatly extended during the coming year. 


R. HENRY M. HARMON, the last member of the 
MM. firm of I. & H. M. Harmon, who, at one time, were 

conspicuous in the building world of Boston, died a few 
days ago, ut the age of seventy-two. Originally builders, the 
two brothers, by their integrity and intelligence, drifted into 
an extensive business as superintendents of construction, and 
for many years a large part of the rich real-estate owners of 
the city put their building-work in the hands of the Harmons, 
who, in some cases, furnished plans for them, and, in others, 
acted in connection with, or in subordination to, architects 
selected by the owners. In either case, the Harmons usually 
made the contracts, approved the bills, and supervised the 
construction throughout. They rarely contracted with any 
but the best mechanics, and the owners were almost always 


pleased with the result, and cheerfully paid the firm the four 


per cent on the cost which they are said to have charged for 
their services. Naturally, the architects of that dav looked 
sometimer with a certain jealousy upon the people who re- 
ceived a great deal higher price than they for services which 
they were themselves quite competent to render; but the two 
Harmons showed tact and consideration in their dealings with 
the profession, and to Henry Harmon, in particular, as the 
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practical member of the firm, many an architect is indebted 
for valuable suggestions, derived from a very large experience, 
and an unusually intelligent observation. 





HE old question, of who owns the sidewalks in New York, 
has come up again tm another form. Years ago, it was 
the custom in that city, when any one building a store or 

warehouse wished to occupy the space under the sidewalk, 
and, for that purpose put in sidewalk lights, to make him pay 
the city two dollars and a half per square foot, or something 
like that, for the use of the space under the sidewalk. At 
that time, there was a great deal of grumbling over the regula- 
tion. Many people claimed that the city had no such owner- 
ship in the sidewalks as to entitle it to sell the use of the 

round under them; but, as usual in New York, they paid 
the bill, rather than suffer the delay and expense of resisting 
it. Whether this exaction is still inflicted, we do not know, 
but the principle is maintained in another way, by the charge 
which is made against builders of a certain “rental” for such 
portion of the sidewalks or streets as they occupy temporarily 
during their building operations. This charge is made in pur- 
suance of an ordinance passed last summer, and the bills are 
sent out in the name of the Department of Public Works. A 
certain firm of contractors, Messrs. William Holland & Son, have 
always refused to pay their bills for rental, and an account against 
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rapidly in productiveness, so that a small, well-kept English 
forest might easily show the profit described. With such a 
profit, or even a fraction of it, to work for, there must be many 


_ fortunes awaiting those who have courage enough, and patience 


enough, to undertake forest culture in our Eastern States. As 
we have often before observed, the soil and climate of New 
England are better adapted than any other in the world to the 
growth of the most staple timber in the world, — white pine. 


_ Even now, many thousands of acres in Eastern Massachusetts 


are covered with small white pines, the natural product of the 


soil, which their owners, the descendants of the settlers who 


them has accumulated in the office of the Department, amount- | 


ing to about a thousand dollars. This is a sum worth trying to 
collect, and the Department has brought suit for it. 





N the part of the city, it is maintained that the “ rental” 
in question is not really rent, but simply a fee, required 


cleared away the progenitors of these trees with axe and fire, 
allow to burn and rot through pure neglect, at the same time 
that they are paying six cents per square foot to have white- 
pine boards brought from Michigan to build their houses with. 
Farther south, the story is the same. Many thousands of 
acres of land in the Virginia Blue Ridge region, covered with 
oak and cherry and other valuable timber, have been sold by 
the State for less than one cent per acre, while the average 
value of all the land in the Eastern and Middle States now 
uncultivated, but capable of growing timber, would probably 
not be more than fifty cents an acre. Of course, it is one 
thing to grow timber, and another to get it to market; but if 
the Boston builders can afford to bring pine lumber a thousand 
miles by rail from Michigan, there must be ultimate profit in 
timber-raising for the people of Plymouth County, who have 


only forty or fifty miles of transportation to provide for; and, 
in districts now unprovided with railroads, nothing would be 


of builders to prevent the public from being annoyed by | 


obstructions by irresponsible people, the proceeds of which 
go to pay the inspectors who keep watch to see that the 


builders do not unreasonably and unnecessarily interfere with | 


the public convenience. On the part of the builders, it is 
argued that the sidewalks are not the private property of the 
Board of Public Works, and, being the property of all 
the citizens, cannot be rented to individuals for any purpose, 
and that to require builders to pay a tax for their necessary 
use of what they own in common with the rest of the public 
is an unjust discrimination against them. [or both these 
reasons, as counsel for the builders claim, the ordinance is 
illegal, unconstitutional and void. What the decision will be 
is not yet known, the matter having been taken under advise- 
ment by the Court. 


T seems curious to hear any one talking about forestry in 


England, but it seems from the Pritish Architect that the | 


subject is beginning really to excite interest there. 
‘other day, Mr. G. Cadell read before the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion a paper on the profits of forestry, which contained some 
remarkable statistics. A certain Sir Dashwood King owns 
one thousand acres of forest land, which is kept in condition 
by judicious planting and thinning. According to the books 
of the estate, this thousand acres has for a long time yielded 
an average profit of seventeen hundred pounds per annum. 
This is at the rate of eight dollars and a half an acre per year, 
a return which would make an American farmer’s mouth 
water. The average annual yield of wheat in the United 
States is less than twelve and one-half bushels to the acre. 
For the last year, this wheat has been selling in Chicago for a 
little over fifty cents a bushel, and the farmer who raised it, 
after paying for the seed-wheat, ploughing, harrowing, sowing, 
reaping and threshing his crop, has probably not received a 
return of more than thirty cents a bushel, or three dollars and 
a half an acre, and has impoverished his land into the bargain ; 
while his English brother, with his trees, has had no seed to 
pay for, no ploughing, harrowing, cultivating or threshing 
to do, and, while securing a profit which would pay the entire 
cost of many a fine American farm of the same extent, has left 
the land, at the end of the year, more productive and valuable 
than it was at the beginning. 





O judge by the fury with which the people of this country 
still chop down and clear away forests, to plant their site 
with wheat, it seems as if this balance-sheet of Sir Dash- 

wood King must be in some way in error; but Mr. Cadell said 
that German forest-land vielded, on an average, about six 
dollars and a half an acre per year; and, as we know, many of 
the German forests are of recent growth, and are increasing 


The | 


more likely to attract railroad-building than the prospect of a 
steady supply of staple freight from a well-managed forest. 


CHARLES LUCAS has been publishing, in La Con- 
NI. struction Moderne, a curious collection of the things, 

bad and good, which have been said about architects, 
particularly about the more noted members of the profession. 
Concerning Philibert de l’Orme, the architect of the Tuileries, 
there are a good many sayings, mostly unfavorable, inasmuch 
as this noted artist seems to have been a man of haughty 
temper, and to have taken a spite against the poet and satirist, 
Ronsard, who revenged himself by epigrams for de l’Orme’s 
malicious tricks. ‘The King, who had taken a great fancy to 
de l’Orme, had invested him with the abbacy of Ivry, which 
brought him in an income of twenty thousand livres a year. 
Ronsard could not forgive this, and, in a satire which he called 
‘“ La Truelle Crossée,” or as we might say, the Trowel on a 
Crosier, he sharply criticised the King for his favors ‘to 
masons and other still viler persons.” De l’Orme did not 
relish this thrust, and one day, when the Queen, followed by 
Ronsard, came to see the work at the Tuileries, he had the 
door shut in Ronsard’s face, as soon as the Queen had entered. 
Ronsard amused himself by writing on the door with a pencil, 
in capital letters “ FORT. REVERENT. HABE”; and ina 
few minutes one of the Queen’s attendants let him in. When 
the Queen came out, she saw the words on the door and asked 
what they meant; and Ronsard explained that they were ab- 
breviations for Fortunam Reverenter Habe, the first three words 
of an epigram of Ausonius, meaning that one who had risen 
from poverty ought to respect fortune, and not haughtily shut 
the door in the face of the Muses. The Queen, Catherine de’ 
Medici, took Ronsard’s part, and rebuked the architect sharply, 
saying that the Tuileries were to be dedicated to the Muses. 


T’ is worth noting that Charles Garnier will be seventy years 
old this year. It is hard to realize that a man still so 
active and prominent in the professional world should have 

been born so long ago as 1825, and it is certainly much to be 
hoped that he may continue, for many years yet, the labors by 
which he has adorned the profession of architecture, and the 
kind offices by which he has endeared himself to his brethren. 


J JHE American Prize of Rome has been awarded to Mr. 
John Russell Pope, of New York, a graduate in architect- 
ure of Columbia College, in the class of 1894, who has 

also taken the McKim Fellowship, and thus wins thirty-five 

hundred dollars, with which to support himself for three or 
four years, as the case may be, in the study of his professi6n. 

Under the conditions of the scholarship, one year, at least, 

must be spent in Italy. The Travelling Scholarship of the 

University of Pennsylvania, the winner of which receives one 

thousand dollars a year for the purpose of foreign travel and 

study, has been awarded to Mr. Percy Ash, of Philadelphia, 

a graduate of the University. 


May 4, 1896.] 
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HOSPITAL VENTILATION.* 


N this climate, the 
] sick in our hospi- 
tals often suffer 
|)! much distress from 
| the excessive heats of 


it | 
| | iif 
| 


|| ||| summer. Their relief 
demands more serious 
| ||| attention than it has 
‘generally received. 
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in very different 
degrees. 

Rasliation, although effective in the open air with a clear sky, does 
us but little good as a cooling agent on a warm and muggy day. In 
our wards, when their walls are near the temperature of our patients, 
or rather of their clothing, which is really the radiating surface, 
radiation benefits them but little, for these walls of necessity return 
nearly as much heat as is radiated to them. Neither is radiation 
sensibly modified by any movement of the surrounding air. 

Convection, as the name implies, is the carrying away of heat; it 
increases inversely as the temperature of the surrounding air, and 
directly with its moisture and velocity. We know well the agreeable 
sensations on a hot summer's day of the sea breeze, which in a 
greater or less degree combines these qualities. We know, too, how 
much, on a still hot day, fanning, which changes neither the moisture 
nor the temperature of the air, but simply causes more air to move 
over and come in contact with us, adds to our comfort by displacing 
the hot and moist air immediately around us. 

The Cambridge Hospital is warmed bv air heated in passing over 
pipes in which hot water circulates, enclosed in heating boxes; it is 
obvious that the substitution of cold watef for hot water in these 
pipes would cool, more or less, the air on its way to the wards. 

It was thought worth while to determine by experiment what influ- 
ence this previous cooling might have on the comfort of our patients 
as compared with air of the same velocity from the open, unchanged 
in temperature or moisture. 

An air-chamber extends under the whole ward; it is devoted ex- 
clusively to the purpose of receiving the air for ventilation and dis- 
tributing it equally through the heating-boxes and ten registers to the 
ward above. This air-chamber is well lighted, and is kept scrupulously 
clean ; nothing is allowed to be placed in it under any pretence what- 
ever. Itis generally cooler in the summer than the atmosphere; water 
from the city water-service is also cooler by several degrees, in the early 
summer, than the air. By connecting the city main with the pipes in 
the heating boxes, and allowing the water flowing through them to run 
to waste, they become, in some degree, air-coolers. 

On the 21st of May, 1893, all windows and openings in the air- 
chamber were parorully closed, and the water from the main let on. 
At 3 p. m., the external thermometer was at 84° Fahr.; there was no 
wind, and the patients were suffering from the heat. The temperature 
of the air-chamber was 67° Fahr.; the water as it entered the cooling- 
boxes, 57-58°. The electric fan, 86 inches in diameter, driving the 
air into the air-chamber, was put in motion, making 500 revolutions 
with an air-moving power of 10,200 cubic feet a minute. At 4 P. M., 
the air entering the ward at the registers was at 71° Fahr. 


Grille at St. Quen, Rouen, France. 


During this hour, 400,000 cubic feet of air, as measured by a 


Casella’s air-metre, were thrown into the ward through the ten regis- 
ters : a quantity sufficient to fill the ward of 21,000 cubic feet twenty 
times an hour — once in three minutes. 

The result was satisfactory ; the comfort of the patients was mani- 
festly improved. 

But it must be observed that the cooling-surfaces were, first, the 











1A paper by Dr. Morrill Wyman, reprinted from the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


ten cooling-boxes, of 30 square feet each, at 57-58° Fahr., and, 
secondly, the floor and walls of the air-chamber, the two together 
amounting to about 8,300 square feet. The temperature of these 
walls could not well be determined; but as they had not been 
exposed to much increase of heat since the winter, they may be 
assumed to have been about that of the water-supply, then 58° (in 
winter it is about 50°). At the outset, then, we had the air-chamber 
full of cool air and a cooling surface of about 3,000 feet, along which 
the air, driven by the fan, was diffused before it entered the ward. 
The cooling power of the boxes may be assumed to be about one- 
tenth that of the walls. 

These were the arrangements through the month of May, with the 
same benefit to the patients. In June, the summer heats were 
greater and more constant, and the fan more steadily used. The 
temperature of the air-chamber and the air passing through it had 
increased, and that of the water had already risen to 70°, and is 
usually somewhat higher later in the s@uson; the quantity of water 
required was large and expensive; it was, therefore, shut off per- 
manently. The same amount of ventilation, however, was con- 
tinued, and the conditions as to the air-chamber and the admission 
of the air to the ward were unchanged. During the summer, the 
ward temperature gradually rose until it differed but little from that 
of the open air. 

Stull the comfort given to our patients and their nurses under both 
these methods was immediate and decided. ‘I'o those entering the 
ward, there was a feeling of freshness and freedom of air quite be- 
yond that of the other ward of similar construction, which had only 
the usual summer ventilation. 

At first, the walls of the air-chamber, to a degree, acted as coolers, 
but this ceased as they became warmer. 

We may form some estimate of the probable effect of the boxes, as 
coolers in summer, by comparing it with their work as heaters in winter. 

The average boiler temperature in December and January is 200° 
Fahr.; that of the return, 145°; therefore, 55° of heat is lost in heating 
120,000 cubic feet of air hourly supplied to the wards in winter. 

From these data, Professor Trowbridge has kindly made the fol- 
lowing computation : 


172.5° (178°) 


$(80-+ 70)= 50 
173 — 50 = 128 


L$. = 3.07 
To cool the same amount of air from 80° to 70° (mean tempera- 


ture 75°) would require, if Newton’s law holds, a mean temperature 
of 75° —10 X 3.07 = 45° approximately. 


Mean temperature of water............ 
a “ SS AIT Wis enn eens ; 
“excess of water temperature available 

Excess per degree rise of air temperature. . 


Our boxes, therefore, as then constructed, with a water circulation 
at 58° Fahr., were inadequate to our purpose as cooling-boxes, It 
is true the boxes could be enlarged. It has been computed that, 
with a constant flow of cool water at 50° through boxes 5.6 times as 
large as those we now have, we might keep a ward at 70° with an 
outside air of 90°, and a ventilation reduced to 40,000 cubic feet 
an hour — one-third of our winter supply, or one-tenth of our sum- 
mer supply. But we have no reliable: experiments to confirm this 
computation. Our own experiments have shown that this previous 
cooling of the air is an expensive and uncertain process, and would 
lessen the evaporation upon which, as we shall see farther on, we 
principally depend for cooling, and, what is more important, would 
probably not be hygienic. No further experiments were made as to 
cooling the air before its entrance into the ward. 

Our first experiment showed clearly enough the advantage of a 
large supply of fresh and slightly cooled air; but'it is not so clear 
how much was due to the temperature of the air, and how much to 
the rapid evaporation caused hy its velocity and dryness. But 
as the comfort of the sick continued the same after the rise of tem- 
perature of the cooling apparatus and the shutting-off of the cold 
water, it is probable that it was due more to the velocity and drying 
a of the air acting upon the patients themselves, than to any 
change of temperature in the ward generally, which, as we have 
already said, differed but little from that of the open air. 
point of the first importance. 

The most effective way of losing heat is that last mentioned, that 
is, by evaporation. It is Nature’s great consumer of heat. Evap- 
oration increases with the temperature of the air, with its dryness 
and with its velocity. Common observation teaches how rapidly wet 
clothing and muddy roads dry in windy weather. If we are exposed 
to a warm dry air, especially if it is in motion, we may feel cool or 
even cold, because of the rapid evaporation from the skin. In the 
heats of summer, the relative dryness of the air is of more impor- 
tance to our comfort than its temperature. The thermometer and 
our sensations do not correspond. It is evaporation increased by 
the air put in motion by his punkah that enables the Englishman to 
bear the heats of India and keep his blood at its normal temperature. 

Pettenkofer calculates that in twenty-four hours we lose heat, by 
respiration alone, as follows: 


This is a 


In dry air at 82° Fahr............ 293,044 units of heat. 
AE AE HE OE BGO ales on crear tw ew 274,050 « « « 
A difference of about....... ..... 19,000 “« ss 6 
In air completely humid at 32°..... 265,050 “ “ & 
6 6 6c “c 66 86° Svat 105,390 «6 &é és 


A difference of nearly........... -. 160,000 “« “« 6 
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The cooling by respiration in moist air is, therefore, about one- 
eighth of that in dry air at the same temperature. But this is not 
all the heat lost by evaporation, nor the greater part; the loss by 
the skin is nearly twice that by the lungs under the same conditions. 
Here also the same law holds, the greater the relative moisture the 
less evaporation and consequently the less cooling. 

According to Lavoisier and Seguin, 900 grammes of fluid per day 
are discharged by perspiration, and 500 grammes from the lungs, 
making 1,400 grammes of fluid lost in twenty-four hours. The evapo- 
ration of this quantity of water will consume 750 units of heat, or 
about one-fifth of all the heat produced in the body in twenty-four hours. 

The production of heat in the animal body, and its maintenance at 
@ normal standard, are two of the most important processes in the 
living organism. ‘The two chief means for regulating the tempera- 
ture of the body are the skin and the lungs. Of these, the most 
direct and simplest is that by the cutaneous perspiration. The rela- 
tions of these organs to the atmosphere, therefore, are of great 
importance in the question now under consideration. 

But the rate of evaporation and consequent cooling depends in 

eat measure on the aqueous vapor already in the atmosphere. 

hat this relative amount has a material influence on our individual 
comfort there is no doubt. It is certain that on those days when 
the proportion of humidity is greatest, even the healthiest feel an 
oppression and languor, and that on other days when the humidity 
is less there is an exhilaration of spirits and an increase of muscular 
energy. 

lt is worth while, then, to recall the laws governing this aqueous 
vapor, for it pervades the atmosphere, is one of the main causes of 
its movements, and the only fluctuating ingredient in its composition. 

The evaporating power of air raised to a higher ea is 
increased. A quantity of air absolutely humid at 59° Fahr. holds 
an amount of vapor equal to J, of its weight; at 86°, ,);; at 113°, 
gy; at 140°, ,4,; so that while the temperature advances in an 
arithmetical progression, the vapor-liffusing power of the atmos- 
phere rises with the accelerating rapidity of a geometrical series 
having a ratio of two; with the same ratio, evaporation increases, 
and consequently the cooling process. 

It is upon this play of forces in the aqueous vapor and the air, and 
the movements they bring about, that we must rely for the comfort of 
our patients in the heats of summer. It is not a question of changing 
the temperature of the air; practically, we cannot alter that nor its 
humidity, in the volumes required for ventilation. It is a question 
of the rate of evaporation from a perspiring surface, which again is 
governed in great measure by the velocity of the air; and this by the 
improvements in the arts we can control. 

If, on the other hand, we attempt to attain our object by cooling 
the air before it enters the ward, we are met with this fact: If air 
absolutely humid comes in contact with warmer air, also saturated, 
the latter will be cooled, it will approach the dew-point, and, if its 
moisture is condensed into visible vapor, will give out heat. Evapo- 
ration consumes heat, condensation liberates heat. 

In our first experiment the previous cooling of the air did not 
bring it to the point of condensation, but its relative humidity was 
increased; the rate of evaporation was therefore diminished, and to 
that degree it was a disadvantage. 

The quantity of air required for our purpose cannot, as we have 
already said, be determined by instruments of precision alone; it 
must be learned by experiment and the declared sensations of the 
sick. 

The movement of the air around us, and it is never still — the 
natural ventilation as it is called —is much greater than is generally 
supposed. Repeated experiments have shown that at two feet a 
second we first feel the air as a moving body; less than that we con- 
sider a perfect calm. And yet at this velocity air would move from 
end to end of our ward of 60 feet in 30 seconds, and across it in half 
that time, quite unnoticed by us. 

To give comfort during the excessive heats of summer the sick 
require three or four times the air needed for satisfactory ventilation 
in winter. It required 400,000 cubic feet an hour for our sixteen 
patients, and yet while this large quantity was passing through the 
ward it was only known, except at the registers, by the accompany- 
ing sense of freshness and pleasant coolness; it was never felt as a 
ee 

“The great regulator of the heat of the body is undoubtedly the 
skin.” Physiology teaches that perspiration 1s a secretion, in a 
sensible or insensible form, constantly going on. Increased heat 
increases perspiration, and the evaporation of this increased quan- 
tity consumes in work a large.portion of the heat derived from the 
atmosphere, and thus prevents an undue rise of the temperature of 
the bodily organs. The very intensity, therefore, of the peripheral 
circulation, under the action of heat, leads the way to relief. 

Experiments made more than a hundred years ago prove that, if 
the skin perspires freely and the perspiration be readily evaporated, 
the temperature of the body may remain nearly normal in an exces- 
sively hot atmosphere — even more than 200° Fahr. 

In the present atmosphere of mixed air and aqueous vapor, with 
which it is never saturated, evaporation and convection must co-exist. 
So long as the expired air is loaded with moisture, and the skin per- 
forms its perspiratory function, and the movement of the surrounding 
air is under our own control, if, so to speak, we own a breeze, we 
may confidently rely on our ability to dispense its comforting and 
refreshing influences to the patients in our hospital. 


The following observations with the wet and dry bulb thermometer 
may serve to illustrate the cooling of a moist surface. June 17, 1894, 
a thermometer in a still room was at 78° Fahr.; after covering the 
bulb with a piece of thin cotton cloth moistened with water, and fan- 
ning it for five minutes with a common fan, it fell to 72° —a differ- 
ence of 6°. The same thermometer on the same day at 99°, treated 
in the same way, fell to 77° — a difference of 12°. A thermometer in 
the open air in the shade, July 13, 1894, with a gentle breeze, was 
at 95°; with a moistened bulb, at 73° — a difference of 12°. The 
relative humidity at the same time was 53¢/. 

But the air must be in motion. A perspiring patient in still air is 
surrounded by an atmosphere permeated by much aqueous vapor ; 
this must be diffused and carried away from the neighborhood by 
the continued arrival of fresh drier air, to get the full cooling effect 
due to evaporation. 

It is in this way that simple agitation of the air in a warm still 
room brings relief, as with a common fan, or the rotary fan of the 
shops, or the Indian punkah. So it is with a ride in the open elec- 
tric-car on a hot day; the relief is immediate. There is no atmos- 
pheric change either in temperature or in moisture; it makes no 
difference whether we move through the air, or the air moves by us, 
the sense of cooling is the same. {n both, we are surrounded by air 
constantly renewed, bringing with it the pleasurable sensations and 
invigorating influences belonging to a freely moving atmosphere. 

What these influences are to those in health we know; what thev 
are to those languishing on beds of sickness, those only who have 
experienced them can fully appreciate. That the patients in our 
hospital have derived much comfort from them, their repeated declara- 
tions fully prove. Besides the physical comfort they give — like the 
suggestions of flowers and music, with which the sufferings of the sick 
are now so often soothed — these large volumes of air fresh from the 
fields seem to hold up to the mind of the convalescents suggestions 
of other scenes, which displace, for the time at least, present sur- 
roundings, and encourage the hope, so helpful to the sick, of a speedy 
return to their former enjoyments. 

The experiences of the Cambridge Hospital leads to these two 
conclusions: first, that fresh air directly from the open, in the quan- 
tity and manner there supplied, can be made to give great comfort 
to the sick during the heats of summer; and, secondly, that previous 
cooling of the air so supplied is difficult and practically useless. 

To this may be added, what is of much importance to charity 
hospitals, that the method here adopted is the least expensive of the 
cooling processes hitherto made generally known. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS.! — X. 
THE NATIONAL CODE OF RULES FOR ELECTRIC WIRING. — ILL. 


Class B. 
HIGH-POTENTIAL SYSTEMS. — OVER 300 VOLTs. 


Any circuit attached to any machine, or combination of 
machines, which develops over 300 volts difference 
of potential between any two wires, shall be considered 
as a high-potential circuit and coming under that class, 
unless an approved transforming device is used, which 
cuts the difference of potential down to less than 300 
volts. 


10. OvrsipE ConpucTors — All outside, overhead con- 
ductors (including services) : — 


a. Must be covered with some approved insulating 
material, not easily abraded, firmly secured to properly 
insulated and substantially built supports, all tie wires 
having an insulation equal to that of the conductors they 
confine. 


[Section a. Insulation that will be approved for service- 
wires must be solid, at least three sixty-fourths of an inch 
in thickness, and covered with a substantial braid. It 
must not readily carry fire, must show an insulating resist- 
ance of ove megohm per mile after two weeks’ submersion 
in water at 70 degrees Fahr., and three days’ submersion In 
lime-water, with a current of 550 volts, and after three 
minutes’ electrification. ] 


[Che following list of wires have been tested and found 
to comply with the requirements for an approved {nsala- 
tion under Rule 10 (a), Rule 12 («/), and Rule 18 (a): 


Acme. Ajax. Americanite. Bishop. Canvasite. 
Clark. Columbia. Crescent. Crown. Edison Machine. 
Globe. Grimshaw (white core). Habirshaw (red core). 
Kerite. National India Rubber Co. (N. 1. R.). Okonite. 
Paranite. Raven Core. Safety Insulated : Requa white 
core; Safety black core. Salamander (rubber covered). 
Simplex (caoutchouc). United States (General Elec. Co.) ] 


None of the above wires to be used unless protected 
with a substantial braided outer covering. 


Services, or service-wires, are the wires that lead from the main 
distributing wires to any special installation, just as the service 
water-pipes are the small pipes that lead from the street mains to a 
building. 

Tie-wires are the short pieces of wire that are used to tie or fasten 
the line-wire to the insulators. (Fig. 25.) 








a Continued from No. 1004, page 120. 


May 4, 1895.] 


b. Must be so placed that moisture cannot form a cross 
connection between them, not less than a foot apart, and 
not in contact with any substance other than their insu- 
lating supports. 

c. Must be at least seven feet above the highest point 
of flat roofs, and at least one foot above the ridge of pitched 
roofs over which they pass or to which they are attached. 


d. Must be protected by dead insulated guard irons or 
wires from possibility of contact with other conducting 
wires or substances to which current may leak. Special 
precautions of this kind must be taken where sharp angles 
occur, or where any wires might possibly come in contact 
with electric light or power wires. 


A cross connection might perhaps be quite as well termed simply 
a connection. Thus, in Figure 26, if both wires are lying on the wet 
wood, A, there may be sufficient leakage through the wood to form 
an electrical connection or cross connection between the two wires. 
In a similar way, if the two wires in Figure 27 were fastened to 
the front of a building, and the upper wire were to become loose and 
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hang near the lower, water dripping from the upper wire might be 
the cause of a connection between the two. é 
Guard-irons are used to keep a wire from coming in contact with 
conducting material when the wire fails to be properly supported by 
its insulators. Thus, in Figure 28, if the pin holding the insulator 
A should break, the attached wire would, on account of the strain 
upon it, come against the wire B if there were not the guard-iron, C, 
to catch it. 
If a wire were to pass over another wire, and there were any lia- 
bility of the upper wire sagging, coming loose from its fastenings, or 
breaking, a guard-wire, fastened to insulated supports and passing 
under the upper wire, would receive this upper wire were it to fall, 
and would prevent its falling on the wire below. ale 
Wires that carry current for running motors, or for furnishing 
power in distinction from light, are commonly called power wires. 


e. Must be provided with petticort insulators of glass 
or porcelain. Porcelain kaoobs or cleats and rubber hooks 


will not be approved. 

f. Must be so spliced or joined as to be both mechanic- 
ally and electrically secure without solder. The joints 
must then be soldered, to insure preservation, and covered 
with an insulation equal to that on the conductors. 


[Section f. All joints must be soldered, even if made 


with the Mclotyre or any other pwtent splicing device. 
This ruling applies to joints and splices in all classes of 
wiring covered by these Rules. | 


g. Teegraph, telephone and similar wires must not be 
placed on the same cross-arm with electric light or power 


wires. 


11. Service BLocKs :— 


Must be covered over their entire surface with, at 
least, two coats of waterproof paint. 


The petticoat insulator has a petticoat or lip around the bottom. 
(Fig. 29.) Wet surfaces allow a leakage over them, but with the 
etticoat insulator the inside surface of the petticoat 13 protected 
froth the weather and is always dry. Thus the current cannot leak 





Fig. 33. 


Fig. 32. 


Fig. 28. 


to the ground since it would -have to cross this dry surface in 
order to reach the wooden pin on which the insulator is screwed. 

Figure 12 shows a porcelain knob. Dry porcelain is one of the 
best of insulators, but the knub has all its surface exposed to the 
weather, and when wet might allow considerable leakage over 
the surface. 

The porcelain cleat (Fig. 11) and the rubber hook (Fig. 30) are 
objectionable for outside work for the same reason that knobs are. 

Firats 31 shows a “twisted joint” that will be secure without 
solder and that will insure good electrical connection. If left simply 
twisted in this way, or even if covered, the copper would soon become 
tarnished with a thin layer of poorly conducting substance. ‘This 
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would impair the connection and introduce into the circuit a certain 
amount of resistance that would perhaps be the cause of considerable 
heating. ‘To make a permanently good joint, it is necessary to solder 
it thoroughly. 

Service-blocks are the blocks of wood to which the insulators hold- 
ing the service-wires are attached. The object of the waterproof 
paint is simply to give a safeguard against the absorption of moisture 
by the wood, which would make it a conductor and thus increase the 
liability of leakage. (Fig. 32.) 

There is, of course, more liability of contact between wires where 
they are near together, as they would be when attached to the 
same cross-arm. ‘There is also more liability of aconnection between 
the two circuits on account of leakage through a wet cross-arm. 
There are only low electrical pressures required in operating tele- 
phones, telegraph and similar circuits, and since usually less care is 
taken with their insulation, even slight leakages to them, of light or 
power currents, might prove dangerous. 

Long stretches of wire are apt to sag, and to make sure that this 
sagging will not bring the wire in contact with roofs, the provisions 
in Rule 10-c are made. 

It will be observed that most of the foregoing rules in this section 
are made for the purpose of securing good insulation. Wires and 
supports out of doors are, of course, often exposed to thorough soak- 
ing, and wind storms bring strains upon the supports, swing wires 
out of position and rub them against awning frames, cornices, ete., 
so that the greatest precaution must be taken if the insulation of the 
circuit is to be at all times preserved. 

A proper insulating covering on the wire will prevent leakage as 
long as the covering is in its original condition. It is a protection 
against leakage coming from accidental contacts with conducting 
material, and prevents much of the trouble that arises with inferior 
coverings. When, however, the covering rubs against stonework or 
other substances, as it often does when the wire is moved by the 
wind, the covering is soon abraided so that the bare wire is exposed 
to contact. Thus, while the insulating covering gives security in 
many cases, it cannot be depended upon exclusively, and precau- 
tions must be taken against contacts with any foreign substances and 
also against the possibility of dampness causing a leakage at some 
point where the covering has been injured. RusseLt Ross. 

(To be continued.) 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON. 


HE N. E. A.C. has just opened its doors for a spring show. 

The above initials stand for the New English Art Club, as your 

readers may know, and it certainly is new, though we might 
more justly name it “ The New Experimental Art Club,” or “ The 
New Eccentric Artistic Caterers.” Its main virtue is its newness, 
so people say ; newness of idea, its admirers aflirm. As to its title 
of English, it possibly may be justified; for certainly it is not 
French, nor German, nor [talian, nor American; but the Artd of 
that the less said the better, unless the art of painting the ugly, the 
suggestive, and the otherwise objectionable, be an art. Certainly in 
these walks, the members have, this time, been singularly successful. 

A few pictures on the walls are charming, eminently so is “ Milk- 
ing Time,” by Mr. E. Stott. It represents the interior of a cow- 
shed, a white cow, and a girl—nothing more; but how exquisitely 
refined, both in sentiment and color! Nor have we often seen a 
more beautiful portrait than that by Mr. Cadby, although it may be 
a little too suggestive of M. Carriére, in manner, and of Mr. Orchard- 
son, in tone. But the beautiful effect of a face entirely in light, and 
yet strong and rich in color, and the manner of handling the flesh 
tints, are all Mr. Cadby’s own. 

Mr. Anning Bell's ‘* Adagio” is much admired by his admirers. 
Its composition is said to be perfect — by the way, the word “com- 
position” is now out of date; your lights, and shades, and forms, must 
present a good patiern upon your background. And the “ Adagio's ” 
color is fine. Well, it may be so; its harmonies of white are 
pleasing enough, though richness of “color” seems absent — it is 
rather a harmonious scheme of monochrome. But that conceded, 
can anything be less graceful than the caperings of three girls, 
evidently doing that singularly inelegant kicking-about “ dance,” 
which we see the children perform in our courts and allies, after the 
manner of their superiors, the Music Hall, and other, fine “ ladies,” 
noble and plebeian. There may be some bodies under those white 
skirts — we take them upon faith; but the effect is simply a head 
upon the top of an inflated mass of muslin —no form either in 
drapery, or in figures ; indeed there is not the slightest indication of 
a human body being within the drapery. 

A few landscapes also are noteworthy and sane: Mr. Henry’s 
beautiful effect of “ Waning light — Boulogne,” and Mr. Alfred 
Hartley’s equally delightful “ Charles’s Wain,” three or four poplars 
in the dimness of early night, when the stars are peeping out from 
the mist. 

But here a protest must be entered against the new men’s ideas of 
art. We have been told for some years past by the Apostles 
of Beauty, that Art is Religion, and a great deal more of the same 
kind of nonsense. No doubt, Art is the handmaid of Religion, and 
has been, from all time; but that it és Religion, is mere artistic cant ; 
and were it a fact, this Religion, as practised by a certain set of 
painters, would be not only a false one, but a very ugly one — 
-ensuous, suggestive, sensual. 
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One painter delights in the vulgarity of a Spanish woman, evi- 
dently of questionable morals; another’s idea of beauty is a lady 
fitted to be the wife of the savage king, whose full dress was a hat 
and a pair of boots. This queen of beauty, whose portrait, we are 
told, comprises a scheme for the decoration of a room! (whose 
room, I wonder ?) also wears a hat, and a very large one, as well as 
a skirt which appears to be in danger of falling off — judging from 
the vigor with which she clutches it. As to boots, she may be shod, 
but the descending drapery hides the feet. 

As one looks at these efforts of a young set of painters, one cannot 
help thinking that the perpetrators meet together from time to time, 
and consult as to the amount of unsanitary dust which shall next be 
thrown into the public eye ; they seem to say “ How much audacity 
will the public stand?’ Happily, many visitors to the gallery are 
probably too innocent to read between the lines, and see the double 
entendre. Much is frequently written about the Paris Salons, and 
the nudities that are exposed upon the walls; but where is the in- 
decency in a nude figure, except from the point-of-view of Dame 
Grundy. Even a few pictures which were rejected from the im- 
moral point-of-view, were purity itself compared to a school of 
draughtsmen here at home. As in literature, so in art; young Eng- 
land is out-Heroding Herod. 

Let us turn to a charming little group of water-colors, by Mr. 
Moffat Lindner, of the Basses Pyrénées, at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
gallery. Here we find the most exquisite refinement, and, in most 
cases, absolute truth. Occasionally, in the more violent effects of 
sunlight and sunsets, there is exaggeration of color, and the tones 
of the red roofs are monotonous — wanting in the variety of color 
which we always find in all but quite new tiles; the seas, too, are 
not wet, and the skies are heavy. Again, we may take exception to 
the drawing of some of the Venetian boats and buildings. But 
nothing can be more beautiful than Mr. Lindner’s treatment of 
mist, his early morning effects; and his handling of snow-capped 
mountains and snowy plains leave nothing to be desired. 

Mr. Elgood's * Gardens” have been a great success, they are just 
what the British public love, and many of them are very charming, 
according to their lights. But they are terribly wanting in variety ; 
whether in England or in Italy, Mr. Elgood always seems to see the 
flowers in the same light, and his blue skies are of one note. So, 
too, one wonders at the similarity in the treatment of such diverse 
places as the Alcazar Gardens, the Villa Medici and Rockingham. 
Still, the painter has a talent for painting groups of many-colored 
flowers, which is not common; and as the rendering of the gardens 
was the primary object, perhaps we ought not to grumble that they 
were not treated more simply, or as merely a part of the landscape. 

S. BEALE. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


appeal of the Dean of Peterborough for aid 
ov FE towards restoring the damage done by the 
% recent storm to the west front of that cathe- 
wy & dral has drawn the following remarks from 
Mr. William Morris : — 
Every one who has any interest in art or history 
must be much moved by this accident and wish for its 
speedy repair. I may add also that for some years past it has been 
known that this magnificent work of art, which is by common consent 
the noblest and most beautiful of our English west fronts, has shown 
signs of movement, probably due to some defect of the foundations 
caused by the draining of the fen-land, so that a thorough search into 
its present condition has been recognized to be necessary. I must 
say, for my own part, that an intimate acquaintance with the west 
front of Peterborough has made it so much a part of my life that I 
long to see it put out of all peril by judicious repair and essential 
strengthening of its structure, and [ have no doubt that the Dean 
shares this feeling with me. 

I heartily wish | could leave the matter here with a promise of 
what pecuniary aid [ could afford, but there is another danger to 
which this great monument of English art is exposed besides that of 
falling into ruin. ‘There are two ways in which it may be dealt with 
by its responsible guardians—the first would be the successful, the 
second the unsuccessful way. If treated successfully, it will come out 
of this trial with its beauty intact, its external appearance unchanged 
from what we have known and admired in our lifetime. Unsuccess- 
fully treated, it will bear the appearance of a modern piece of work 
founded on an ancient design, and in that case it will have lost the 
greater part of its interest in the eyes of the historical student and 
the wide-minded artist; in short, it will have been “ restored,” and its 
genuine existence will have come to an end. That this is no 
chimerical danger is obvious from the fact admitted by almost all 
observers that all our great architectural monuments have suffered 
more or less from the “ restoration ” mania during the last fifty years, 
and that some (e. g. Worcester and Lichfield Cathedrals, to go no 
farther) have been almost destroyed by it. 

I am well aware that the difficulties in the way of successful struet- 
ural repair of Peterborough west front are, from the nature of the 
case, very great, that they are serious enough to tax heavily the skill 
and experience of the best masters of construction amongst us; but 
at the same time I am sure that they can be overcome by patience 
and the expenditure of a large sum of money. Only I think the 
occasion so important that the burden of undertaking the work should 






not be thrown on one man’s shoulders, and that a consensus should be 
held of the best engineering and building skill before the critical part 
of the work is undertaken; though the preliminary work of support- 
ing and shoring the threatened parts should be put in hand as soon 
as possible. And again I must say that if the feont be taken down 
and rebuilt, instead of being made safe in its place —as I cannot see 
any reason to doubt it may be—the work will not be done, but 
undone, and a lasting shame will lie upon all who are responsible for 
the preservation of the fabric. 

It would be a great relief, therefore, to all genuine lovers of the 
master art of architecture if we could receive an assurance from 
the Dean (1) that as little disturbance of the surface of the building 
shall take place as possible, and that consequently no merely decora- 
tive features shall be reproduced in imitation of the old work. (2) 
That every device which skill and knowledge can suggest shall be 
exhausted before rebuilding be even thought of, and that conse- 
quently a committee of consultation chosen from the best (not neces- 
sarily the best known) engineers and arclritects shall be called 
together to consult on the various devices for making the west front 
good. I think that the public have a right to ask the Dean for the 
fullest possible information of what is intended to be done before 
they respond to his very reasonable and necessary appeal for funds. 
[ cannot doubt that he will give that information readily and freely. 
— The Architect. 


EP TING oot 
OIL VINE AMY 


Rights and Liabilities of Contractors. — Where a contractor sues 
for the reasonable value of extra work, without setting out the build- 
ing contract, the defense that its value has not been submitted to 
arbitrators, as stipulated by the contract, is waived by pleading 
to the merits. 

Where the specifications require the contractor to rub down all 
brick-work on street sides, he cannot claim pay for cleaning street 
walls with acid as for extra work. 

A modification of a building contract so as to require pressed- 
brick walls, impliedly requires pressed-brick chimneys, which are a 
part thereof. 

A contractor is not liable for failure to keep the walls plumb, as re- 
quired by the contract, where the defect is due to the addition of an 
extra story without strengthening the foundations. 

The measure of damages for failure to use the grade of plastéring 
required by a building contract is the difference between the class of 
work contracted for and that which was furnished. 


[Chamberlin vs. Hibbard (Sup. Ct. Ore.), 38 Pacific Rep. 437.] 





Liability of Architect for Want of Care and Skill. —In an action 
by an architect for commission for designing and supervising the 
construction of a building, the owner alleged that the plans were 
faulty and the building not constructed according to specifications 
and claimed damages. The work performed was to be paid upon 
certificates by the architect, and the owner paid for some work 
which he knew was not according to specifications. It was held that 
it was error to refuse to charge that such payments, made with such 
knowledge, would not preclude the owner from recovering damages 
suffered by failure of the architect to use proper diligence and skill 
in drawing the plans and specifications, or in supervising the work 
done thereunder. 


[Pierson vs. Tyndall (Civ. Ct. App. Tex.), 28S. W. Rep. 232.] 





Binding Effect of an Award.— Where parties toa building con- 
tract agreed to refer any question arising under the contract to a 
certain architect, whose decision should be final, and disputes arose 
and were referred to such architect, who made an award, and one of 
the parties by mistake omitted to submit in evidence the payment 
of $2,250 to the contractors, there being no claim of fraud, the award 
is binding and conclusive upon the parties. 


[English vs. Schoo) District, ete. (Sup. Ct. Pa.), 30 Atlantic Rep. 506.] 


Sufficiency of Notice of Mechanic's Lien. —1. A notice of mechan- 
ic’s lien which states that S. is the owner of the premises, and caused 
the buildings to be erected, that R. is the contractor, and that materials 
were furnished under a contract with him, sufficiently shows the re- 
lationship of the parties. 

2. A notice describing the building as “that certain building or 
structure ” on certain lots is sufficient. 


[Collins vs. Snoke, 38 Pacific Reporter, 161.] 


Basis for Architect’s Certificate. —The value of the work per 
formed should not be the sole guide in determining the amount due 
upon a building contract. The architect must have regard also to 
the amount and value of the work remaining to be performed; and, 
if it is apparent that the expense of completing the contract from 
that point would be substantially the full amount of the unpaid con- 
tract price, then nothing is due the contractor. The court can hold 
the architect to only a fair and reasonably correct judgment in that 
regard, and the fact that the expense of completing a contract on a 
building was only $525 less than the balance of the original contract 
price, which remained unpaid at the time when the certificate was 
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demanded and refused, is conclusive evidence of such fairness and 
reasonableness of judgment, where the contractor's estimate called 
for $2,000, when there had been defective construction and much of 
the work to be completed under the various subcontracts. 


[Kelley vs. Syracuse (Sup. Ct. Onondaga Co.), 31 N. Y. S. Rep. 284.] 





THE ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


‘yy T the regular meeting, held April 20, 1895, seventy-two members 
Hi and visitors were present. 

The paper of the evening, on Electrical Heating, was pre- 
sented by Mr. J. Chester Wilson, who illustrated his remarks by 
blackboard sketches and models of many of the devices referred to. 

The proportion of heat developed in an electrical circuit is 
related exactly to the blockade, or resistance, to the free transfer of 
electric energy, which may, therefore, be designed so as to produce 
the heat desired at any local point. The ordinary incandescent 
lamp is one of the commonest illustrations of the heating of a fila- 
ment with resultant incandescence, and is now utilized as a heater 
of small capacity and requirement, in the effort to obtain something 
unique and exquisitely cleanly for such a purpose as heating water 
in a teapot, but it could not be looked upon as a factor in designing 
an article for commercial heating. 

The nature of the resisting medium has much to do with the re- 
sultant rise of temperature. In comparing platinum with silver, the 
capacity of the latter for heat is twice as great, but its specific 
resistance to the flow of current is only one-seventh that of platinum. 
The rise of temperature, therefore, in each of these two metals 
under similar conditions would be about 12 to 1 in favor of platinum. 

This question of efficiency, together with that of economy, must 
be considered in selecting a resisting medium for local heat effects. 
The electric-arc, however, furnishes us the highest type of electric- 
fire with which we have any familiarity. Violle has attempted to 
measure the temperature of the arc, and has decided that it is about 
8,500° C., which is simply the point of volatilization of carbon. In 
this intense heat platinum and gold are readily vaporized, and the 
diamond can be fused. The electric-arc was used for its heating- 
power before it came into service as a source of light, for it is fifty 
years since Cowles first used this heat in a reduction furnace for 
obtaining aluminium-copper alloys. 

The advantages of an electric-furnace lie in the facts that the 
necessary heat exists inside of a hermetrically sealed chamber, so 
that combustion of foreign material is eliminated, and the purity of 
the ore or metal under treatment is preserved. As an illustration 
of the results that this method of reduction have produced, it might 
be noted that a few years ago aluminium sold at $100 per pound, 
and now it is being utilized in the manufacture of a great variety of 
objects, wherein there is a profit at 75 cents per pound. 

a domestic heating, it is found that the commercial efliviency 
of a coal-range is from 3 to 6 per cent, while the heat efficiency of 
the average central electric-station is about 6 per cent, which could, 
of course, be improved with apparatus specially planned for higher 
working economy, while the cleanliness, regularity, convenience, 
and healthfulness of electric-heating will counterbalance the objec- 
tion to slightly higher rates in the earliest stages of its introduction. 
In the electric-kitechen in New York, on a 11-week trial, at the 
rate of 5 cents per horse-power hour, nearly 100 persons were 
served at an average cost of 24 cents each for the heat. 

Many forms of industrial work are being improved by the intro- 
duction of electric-heating. In electric laundry-service, the features 
of continued readiness by constant temperature, avoidance of over- 
heated rooms for operators, cleanliness and safety, all contribute to 
make the use of the electric laundry-iron advantageous. The 7- 
pound iron of this type requires but 330 watts, which is more. eco- 
nomical than heating with the coal or gas stove. The electric 
glue-pot, requiring but 2 amperes on the usual 110-volt incandes- 
cent-light circuit, and the electric soldering-iron, requiring but 3 to 
7 amperes on a 110-volt circuit, are other appliances meeting with 
popular favor. ’ 

Probably the greatest attention in heating has been for personal 
comfort, especially in passenger street-car work. Here the appli- 
cation is greatly simplified by the presence on the car of the needed 
source of power. Cunnection with the line may be had by simply 
tapping it on its way to the motor, and, with the coils of properly 
regulated resistance, the needed amount of heat may be developed 
in a position where it will not interfere with the seating of passen- 
gers, the space under the seats being generally utilized tor the 
heaters. ‘LThese heaters are designed tu use 5 to 9 ampéres of a 
current of 500 volts pressure. While car-stoves cost 20 to 35 cents 
per car-day, the same temperature can be obtained by electric- 
heaters at from 12 to 18 cents per car-day. 

In the Burton electric-heater, which was examined and awarded 
a medal by the Franklin Institute, the wires giving off heat are im- 
bedded in fire-clay, finely powdered, so that the clay absorbs the 
heat, and prevents the oxidation of the resistance-wire. In the 
Cochran heater, the resistance-wire is wound over an asbestos- 
covered tube, over which another tube is loosely fitted as a shield 


a 


- 


and an aid in holding the heat, both tubes being perforated for free 
circulation of air. 

Without doubt the most lucrative application of electric-heating 
at the present time is in the line of welding metals. This is accom- 
plished by using large electric-currents of very slight pressure: for 
instance, to weld one inch round iron, 5,000 amperes are employed 
for 20 seconds, while twice this diameter requires 20,000 amperes for 
80 seconds. 


Mr. GrorGe S. Wessrer: Has there not been trouble in car- 
heating by electricity, due to the unevenness of temperature on 
account ot variations in current? 

Mr. Witson: This trouble has been met with but it could be 
regulated if the switches were properly cared for, but many of 
them have been carelessly placed and controlled by incompetent 
employés. 

Mr. Cart Herine: [| understand that one of the theatres in 
London is now being successfully heated by electricity. This 
system seems to be especially adapted for such service — where the 
heat is needed for only a short time. 

Pror. H. W. SpanGier: As it would be much more expensive, I 
cannot conceive that electric-heaters would be used in places where 
exhaust steam is available. 

Mr. Crayton W. Pikt: The problem of heating cars by elee- 
tricity in this climate is a comparatively simple one. Farther 
north they have had much trouble in getting a sufficiently high 
temperature to make the cars comfortable at a moderate expense. 

Mr. JAMEs Curistie: On the other hand, I have ridden in cars 
in Canada that were very comfortably heated, when the thermometer 
was 30° below zero. 

Mr. Georce M. Sincrair: I understand that one horse-power 
can be supplied for 10 hours per day at an expense of $25 per year, 
and at that rate the profits of a single car for one or two days’ run- 
ning, would be sufficient to heat it for the year. 

Mr. A. FALKENAU: The Niagara Power Company was quoted 
an offering to supply Buffalo with power at $22 per year per horse- 
power, 24 hours per day. L. F. RoNpDINELLA, Secretary. 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


THE MARYLAND CLUB-HOUSE, CIIARLES AND KAGER STS., BAL- 
TIMORE, MD. MESSRS. BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, ARCHITECTS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
J HE Maryland Club, of Baltimore, is the oldest social club in the 
| United States, having been started in 1833 and reorganized 

Feb. 20, 1857, the President then having been Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte — the son of Prince Jerome Napoleon, King of West- 
phalia. The present home of the Club, as illustrated in this issue, 
is at the southeast corner of Charles and Eager Streets. The build- 
ing, which was completed and occupied Jan. 1, 1892, is built of 
Maryland white marble and treated throughout in modern Roman- 
esque. The lot is 100 feet on Charles Street and 185 feet on Eager 
Street, the building being 70’ x 155’, with a space on the south for a 
future annex. The building is very complete in all its appointments 
as will be seen by the plans. The basement contains barbers’-room, 
oyster-cellar, various store-rooms, servants’ and other service quarters, 
besides boiler-room and fuel and storage-cellar. On the first floor 
the feature of the house is the large hall —18 feet wide in each 
direction, leading to the large parlor to the right; to the left, billiard- 
room, café, etc.; while in front of the entrance is the large stairway, 
lavatory, toilet, elevator, telephone-office, coat-room, ete., and on 
either side of entrance, reading or paper room and reception-room. 
On the second fluor the same large hall is continued, with access to 
the large dining-room and private dining-rooms, arranged with wide 
sliding-doors, so they can be thrown in one fur large dinners. The 
card-room and library are over the large parlor —all the neces- 
sary service-apartments, toilets, etc. are provided. Specially pleas- 
ant features of the house are the large covered porches on the first 
and second floors — used in summer for dining, ete. On the third floor 
is located the kitchen, scullery, refrigerator and serving-rooms with 
lifts, elevators and dumb-waiters to the several lower floors. Eleven 
chambers for use of members are provid: d on this floor, with baths 
and toilet arrangements. On the fourth or attic floor are located 
laundry, servants’ and other store rooms for linen, ete., with a flat 
roof for laundry and other purposes. ‘The interior finish is in m4- 
hogany and oak. ‘The house is heated and ventilated throughout b 
hot-water, indirect system, it is also provided with electric-lights, 
hydraulic passenger-elevator and all of the most modern appliances. 
On account of the location each room has outside windows and a free 
and ample supply of sun and light, in all, making a most comfort- 
able and convenient club-house. 
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, PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE BAME. ‘ of the St. Louis Chapter contained not a line of advertising and no indica- 


DETACHED COTTAGE FOR THE STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, BELOIT, KAS. MR. SEYMOUR DAVIS, STATE ARCHITECT, 
TOPRKA, KAS. 


Tunis building is built of native stone, trimmed with pressed brick 
and is designed to accommodate forty of the better class of incorrigi- 
ble girls. It is one of a number of cottages planned for this 
institution. 


APARTMENT—-HOUSBK, PARKER ST., ROXBURY, MASS. 
A. BROWN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. CHARLES 


Noviieene SCHOOL—-HOUSE, GKNRSEE ST., BOSTON, MASS. MR. 
E. M. WHEELWRIGHT, CITY ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


\ rae BAPTIST ORPHANAGE OF VIRGINIA, SALKM, VA. MR. 
CHARLES E. CASSELL, ARCHITECT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


(Additional Ulusterations ia the International Edition.) 


MAIN ENTRANCE: MARYLAND CLUB-HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
MESSRS. BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, ARCHITECTS, BALTIMORK, MD. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


STAIRCASE HALL OF THE SAME. 


(Gelatine Print.} 


FIREPLACE IN STAIRCASE HHALL OF THE SAME. 


(Gelatine Print.) 


SMOKING-—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


DINING—ROOM OF THE SAME. 


(Gelatine Print.] 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 


nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 





THE BOSTON EXHIBITION OF ARCII[TECTURAL 


DRAWINGS. 


Boston, MA8s., May 1, 1895. 
To THE EpbiTorsS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITKCT : — 


Dear Sirs,—In your review (April 27th) of the recent Archi- 
tectural Exhibition in this city is a misstatement that the loss of one 
catalogue alone cannot explain. The loss of your reviewer's cata- 
logue of the Boston Exhibition is made the excuse for various 
b'unders, such as the assertion that only one photograph was shown, 
when Mr. H. L. Warren showed some dozen different views of his 
beautiful Troy Asylum in one mat, and Mr. T. A. Fox exhibited a 
considerable group of superb enlargements of photographs of Greek 
detail. But the crowning error, which I write to correct, was the 
following statement: | 

“Tn one respect we regretted its [the catalogue’s] appearance and 
make-up, that is, because it contained advertisements of building- 
supplies — most exccllent things in their proper place, but we hold 
them to be wholly out of place in an Exhibition Catalogue. The 

osition taken by the St. Louis Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects was the proper and dignified one and it ought to be 
followed elsewhere; the catalogue of their recent exhibition, 
although a much more costly publication than either the Boston or 
the League catalogue, contained not a line of advertising matter.” 

As a matter of fact, the St. Louis catalogue contains 62 pages 
of advertisements, representing 107 different firms. 

As regards the policy of securing advertisements in exhibition 
catalogues there is room for an honest difference of opinion, it being 
a fair contention that those who have architectural goods to sell can 
find no more profitable opportunities for legitimate advertising than 
in the illustrated catalogues of architectural exhibitions. 

Yours truly, R. D. A. 

(To this very outspoken charge of disingenuousness, if not lack of veracity, 
the reviewer will merely reply that he pleaded the failings of a ‘‘ treacher- 
ous memory "’ in addition to the loss of his catalogue, though he williogly 


admits that a man without a memory has no proper place in life. As to the 
St. Louis catalogue, he will explain that the copy sent him by the Secretary 


| tion that it had ever included any such extraneous matter. 


He still holds 
that advertising in the catalogue of a fine-art exhibition is as out of place 


as it is on the programme of a first-class theatre, and feels that it is no more 
‘legitimate ’’ to allow such advertising than it would be to allow the 
placing of a new-fangled ‘bicycle corset on some piece of sculpture. From 
the advertisers’ standpoint, all advertising is ‘‘ legitimate.’’ bnt those in 
whose hands the safe-guarding of proprieties are temporarily placed ought 
to look at the matter from a higher standpoint. } 





Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Paintings b 
Puvis de Chavannes; Japanese Paintings; Color Prints by Arthur W. 
Dow ; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

South End Free Art Exhibition: at 1151 Washington St., opened 
April 18. 

Caricature Exhibition: at Allston Hall, 194 Clarendon St., opened 
April 29. 


Paintings by Edwin A. Abbey: at the St. Botolph Club, April 29 to 
May 11. 


CuicaGo, ILt,— Annual Spring Exhibition of Water-colors and Pastels: 
at the Art Institute, April 11 to May 16. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


Seventieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: 
April 1 to May 11. 


Paintings by. the Old Masters: at the Macbeth Gallery, 237 Fifth 
Ave. 


Modern Italian Paintings: at the Holland Art Galleries, 829 Fifth 
Ave. 

Art Loan Exhibition: at Fifth Ave. Art Galleries, 366 5th Ave., 
opened April 24. 

Paintings by W. T. Inglis: at H. Wunderlich & Co.’s, 868 Broad- 
way, April 22 to May 6. 

Exhibition of Sculpture by the National Sculpture Society: at the Fine 
Arts Building. 215 West 57th St., opens May 7. 

Engraved Work of Asher Brown Durand: at the Grolier Club. 


East Side Art Exhibition: at the Hebrew Institute, East Broadway 
and Jefferson St., opens May 8. 


Provipence, R. I.—Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the Art 
Club, April 18 to May 8. 


Quincy, Mass. — Exhibition of Posters: in the Unitarian Chapel, May 
7 to 11. 





STRIKES IN ANCIENT EGypt. — The reporter of the time of Rameses 
1X does not take note of the walking-delegate, though strikes were nu- 
merous then among the Theban workmen. As laborers were paid in 
food, the contractors were often behindhand with their supplies. 
Erwin writes ‘‘ that it is one of the acknowledged characteristics of 
modern Egypt that payments can never be made without delays; so 
also in old Egypt, the same routine seems to have been followed out 
with respect to payments in kind.”’ To build or keep the tombs and 
monuments of the dead in good order must have required a vast num- 
ber of workmen. If they were not paid and were starving, familiarity 
with the mortal remains of the great, and the property stored away in 
mummy cases, had made these workmen indifferent to the idea of there 
being any peculiar kind of sacrilege in committing robbery. ‘That ac- 
counts, so think many authoritics, why so many tombs have been 
rifled. Probably for that reason were built those vast masses of stone, 
with narrow passages, so as to guard an entrance from thieves. But 
precautions extending over thousands of years are impossible. If the 
thief of one generation was foiled, his descendants were more enterpris- 
ing or expert, or, may be, curious. Bearing this in mind, the more re- 


markable are the recent finds made by M. de Morgan, at Dachouar. — 
N. Y. Times. 





Tne Drvaware Horse, Bristot, Pa. — The historic old Delaware 
House, at Bristol), is undergoing improvements. ‘The old arched door- 
way, forming the main entrance to the house, has been torn away. It 
was through this old doorway that General Lafayette passed when he 
took dinner at the house while on his way to Philadelphia from New 
York, in March, 1824. The old porch at the rear of the house, upon 
which Lafayette sat after dinner and smoked and chatted with the 
natives, has also been torn away. In tearing up the old timbers, 
the workmen found a number of old coins. The Delaware House was 
a famous summer resort one hundred years ago. It was the stopping- 
place of the New York and Philadelphia stage line, and many distin- 
guished persons besides the illustrious Marquis stopped there over night. 
Joseph Bonaparte, while living at Bordentown, N. J., spent several 
summers at the old hostelry. — Philadelphia Record. 





DEFINITION OF AN ARCHITECT. — In the last Nineteenth Century, 
Count Alphonse de Calonne gives this definition of an architect: ‘‘ A 
somewhat complex individuality, who is not invariably a genius, but 
who ought always to be an upright man and a gentlemen.”’ 
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SuMMARY: — 


The First and Second Competitions for the Minnesota Capitol. 

— Judicial Oversight of Court Buildings. —The Roman 
Scholarship Competition. — The Opportunity before the 
National Sculpture Society. — Death of Gen. John Newton, 
Engineer. — A Philadelphia Bid for Notoriety. — Death of 

Mr. Le Grand Cannon, Sculptor. — The New York City-hall 
Competition. — Bremen’s ‘‘ Gifts of Honor” to two Profes- 
gional Meni: 4 6 er a ws eR SS Se eS 
THEATRES. — XVI: Toe Hacour New THEATRE AND OPERA- 
HOUSE. 6. “acre 8s 8s Gh eR te Re 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE IN Rome... . . . . 56 


A New Repvucine InstROMENT FOR PERSPECTIVE... . . 2. . - 57 
SociETIES. . . . . « 6 « « ecoR 3 ay ee ee ee: Be TDR 
ILLUSTRATIONS : — 


Philadelphia & Reading R. R.‘Station, Philadelphia, Pa.— The 
Diocesan House, Philadelphia, Pa.—The Hugh Harrison 
Jobbing-house, Minneapolis, Minn. — The Gerken Building, 
New York, N. Y.— The Express Publishing Co.’s New Build- 
ing, San Antonio, Texas. — House at Chestnut Hill, Mass.— 
The Osceola School Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.— House at 
Marion, Mass. 

Additional: A Hdtel de Vil'e. — Side Elevation of the Same. 
— Plans of the Same.— The Corridor: Gosford House, 
Longniddry, Scotland. — Great Hall and Staircase of the 
Same. — New Branch Premises for the Leek Corporators. — 


Almshouse, Biddeford, Eng. . ee ser “la el ap oe. WOW 
EXHIBITIONS. . . . 1 «© © © © « a? tay bk. ake ee ee ee OU 
NotTes aND CLIPPINGS. .... - Br ib obies $e ai’ x Gon HOU 





HE designs for the Minnesota State Capitol have all been 
yl rejected by the Commission. It will be remembered that 
the terms offered by the State were not acceptable to the 
profession generally, and very few architects of much profes- 
sional reputation entered the competition. ‘The designs sent 
in were carefully judged, with the help of excellent profes- 
sional advisers, and, as the result, five equal premiums, of five 
hundred dollars each, have been awarded to Messrs. Wendell 


& Humphreys, of Denver, Herman Kretz & Co., of St. Paul, | 


George R. Mann, of St. Louis, W. H. Dennis, of Minneapolis, 
and Messrs. Radcliffe & Willoughby, of Duluth, but none of 
the designs have been selected for execution. The Commis- 
sioners, who have acted with exemplary fairness and courtesy 
throughout the affair, the conditions objected to by the profes- 
sion not being imposed by them, but by the Legislature, ex- 
plain the rejection of the designs by saying that in some cases 
the cost would evidently exceed the limit imposed by law, 
while in others, including two of those which received pre- 
miums, the legislative chambers were placed on the first, or 
main floor, which, in their judgment, was objectionable. As 
this feature, in the plans otherwise approved, could not be 
changed in a satisfactory manner, the Commissioners con- 
cluded that none of the designs should be accepted for execu- 
tion, and authority, which has now been given, was asked for 
holding a new competition, on terms better suited to the ideas 
of the profession. ‘This competition has now been announced, 
and, although the time allowed is too short for proper study of 
the designs, and the terms will still not attract the members 
of the profession who have their time well employed with 
regular work, the affair has a more satisfactory look than it 
has had before. As the Legislature does not meet again for 
two years, and there is said to be no appropriation for doing 
any work on the building, and none can be made until the 
session of 1897-8, it seems a pity to hurry so much the prepa- 
ration of the designs. Everything, in a great building, de- 
pends on a good plan. ‘lo make the drawings alone for the 
competition will take, at least, two months’ time, and the study 
of the arrangement must, of course, stop as soon as the com- 
petition drawings are begun, so that the time available for 
this is only a few weeks, or rather, considering the interrup- 
tions from other business, a few days. 


CURIOUS question has come up in Pennsylvania as to 
the authority for ordering the construction of court-houses. 
The judge of the County Court of Lancaster thinks, as 


does the Grand Jury, that it ig necessary to have the Court- 











house enlarged. A day or two ago, he summoned before him 


the County Commissioners, and asked them why they did not 
enlarge it. He said that several grand juries had recom- 
mended building an addition to it; that such addition was nec- 
essary for the business of the Court, but that they had paid no 
attention to the recommendations. The County Commis- 
sioners replied that they had no money. The judge replied 
that it was false economy to delay the enlargement, and that, 
if the Commissioners felt any delicacy about carrying it out, 
they should petition the Court, and he would take the respon- 
sibility of ordering the work done at once. What the County 
Commissioners thought of this proposal can be better imagined 
than described, but there seems to be no doubt that the judge 
took the true and legal view of the powers of County Commis- 
sioners, and was perfectly right in holding them up to their 
duty. A similar stimulus, applied by Courts to feeble ser- 
vants of the public, might do a great deal of good in other 
places besides Pennsylvania. Not long ago, a police justice, in 
a rich town near Boston, had occasion to send a sharp letter to 
the city authorities, on the subject of the city lockup, which 
consisted of three or four damp, dark, and indescribably 
filthy cells in the cellar of the city-hall, the stench from which 
was so Offensive in the rest of the building as to require the 
doors to be kept open to allow the air tocarry itaway. In this 
noisome hole a large number of people, men, women and chil- 
dren, mainly witnesses, or children taken up for trespass, or 
fruit-stealing, were, and are, annually, confined, often remain- 
ing for two or three days before their cases can be heard. We 
once saw, huddled together in one of these cells, so dark that 
their presence was made known mainly by their convulsive 
sobbing, three little boys, who had been captured with a bag of 
apples in their possession, and were to remain there until the 
Court sat on them the next morning. No doubt, the lesson 
was good for their souls, but they were fortunate if their 
bodies did not carry away lifelong injury, and for such things 
as this a community is justly responsible. The ordinary ex- 
cuse is that it is nobody’s business to attend to it, or that noth- 
ing can be done until an appropriation is made, or until the 
next city Government comes in, etc. ; and if judges really have 
the power to compel the reformation of buildings connected 
with the Courts, the sooner they exercise it the better. 


‘77 N identical programme has this year been used in the com- 
Hi petitions for the Rotch Travelling-Scholarship, the Mc- 

Kim Fellowship and the Travelling-Scholarship of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The same programme was also 
used for the scholarship in the school at Rome, so that draw- 
ings submitted in either of these three competitions might be 


‘entered a second time for a.second prize, and it was also sent 


to Paris, so that American students in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts might also, if they cared to, compete for it. ‘Twenty- 
three competitors submitted designs for this new Prix de 
Rome, which was offered only to graduates of our schools of 
architecture and to students in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of two 
years’ standing. Of these competitors, two had taken their 
degree at Cornell University, three at Philadelphia, five at the 
Institute of Technology and ten at Columbia College, while 
three of the designs came from Paris. Nine had not taken 
part in the previous competitions. The jury were Mr. R. M. 
Hunt and Mr. W. M. Kendall, of New York, and Mr. F. 
M. Day, of Philadelphia. ‘They awarded the scholarship to 
Mr. John Russell Pope, a graduate in architecture from the 
Columbia College School of Mines, in the class of 1894. 
They made Honorable Mention also of the work of Mr. Percy 
Ash, of Philadelphia, who a week before had won the Penn- 
sylvania Scholarship, and Mr. H. G. Emery, a graduate of 
Columbia College, in the class of 1892. The jury who had 
judged the McKim competition earlier in the week, consisted 
of Mr. Hastings, Mr. Whitney Warren, Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Boring, and of six of the older graduates of the New York 
school, Messrs. O’Connor, Casey, Kohn, Stoughton, Mann and 
L. S. Rogers. Each juryman had, during the previous 
week, made a special study of one of the ten designs and had 
prepared a written criticism upon it. This jury also reached 
&@ unanimous conclusion, and they also placed Mr. Pupe’s 
design at the head of the list, making Honorable Mention of 
the work of Mr. Emery, Mr. Fellows, Mr. Bossange and Mr. 
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Ayres. The two prizes together will bring to the success- 
ful competitor the handsome sum of thirty-five hundred dollars, 
with the pleasing duty of spending between three and four 
years in foreign travel and study, about a third part of 
which is to be spent in Italy, at two different periods, one, it 
may be presumed, at the beginning and the other at the end 
of his stay. 





E conceive that this result must be extremely acceptable 
to the gentlemen who have founded the school at Rome, 
and to the committee who are administering it. The 

distinctive characteristic which has marked this enterprise from 
the moment of its inception, a year ago, has been that it did 
not undertake to benefit men at the beginning of their studies, 
but those who, having learned whatever was elsewhere taught, 
should seek to crown their work by the study of the master- 
pieces of ancient or of more modern times which make the 
shores of the Mediterranean at once the richest of museums 
and, for those who are qualified to profit by it, the most inspiring 
of academies. 


J HE National Sculpture Society is already quite a power in 
I New York. ‘To say nothing of its exhibition, about which 
we may have some remarks to make later, it has been 
formally applied to by the Park Commissioners “to make an 
examination of the statues in the parks, and report as to the 
location of same, suggesting any changes which may be deemed 
advisable.” Some of the best sculpture in New York is 
hidden away in the parks so modestly as to be almost lost to 
the public, and the Society will have plenty to do in suggest- 
ing improvements in location and surroundings for the advan- 
tave of nearly all the statues in the city. There is now hardly 
a single one, good or bad, which is properly shown. As for 
the Farragut statue, which, if not the best, is probably the 
most interesting work of sculpture in the city, it is necessary 
for a person walking on Fifth Avenue or Broadway to look 
sharply to distinguish it at all among the shrubbery, where it 
seems to have been dropped at random; while the beautiful 
drinking-fountain, at the other corner of Madison Square, 
which might form the central ornament of the whole square, is 
“treated exactly as if it were a hydrant. So far as we know, 
no statue in New York has a situation approaching in dignity 
and appropriateness that of the Washington Statue in Boston. 
This, simply by its position, in the highest part of the Public 
Garden, in the axis of Commonwealth Avenue, and forming 
the centre of a geometrical flower-bed, always strikes the 
beholder with pleasure; while Story’s statue of Everett, 
backed up against the fence among a lot of tall shrubs and 
trees, excites a ridicule which it is far from deserving, 
and which it would escape if its situation were such as to con- 
fer dignity upon it. 


ENERAL JOHN NEWTON, President of the Panama 
Railroad, and famous for his great engineering achieve- 
ment of the removal of the reefs in the East River, at 

New York, died a few days ago, inthat city. General Newton 
was born in 1823, in Norfolk, Virginia. He was, as a boy, 
noted for his mathematical attainments, and was appointed a 
cadet at West Point while hardly more than a child. He 
graduated, however, at the age of nineteen, second in rank in 
a class of fifty-six, and was soon afterward appointed assistant- 
professor of engineering in the Academy. He was next as- 
signed to the construction of fortresses on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. This work occupied him until the breaking-out 
of the Civil War, when he was made Chief Engineer of the 
Department of Pennsylvania. He was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Shenandoah, and thence to 
Washington, where he served as assistant engineer in the con- 
struction of the fortifications around the city. He was engaged 
in the battle of Gettysburg, and gained so much notice by his 
bravery and skill that he was soon after raised from his com- 
paratively humble rank of major in the regular army to those, 
successively, of colonel, brigadier-general and major-general, 
by brevet. After the close of the war, he was stationed in 
New York, and made superintending engineer of the military 
engineering works around the city. While serving in this 
capacity, he carried out the famous work of removing the East 


River reefs. In August, 1886, he was, at his own request, 
placed on the retired list of the army, and was immediately 
appointed Commissioner of Public Works for the City of New 
York. This office he held for two years, and then resigned, 
to become President of the Panama Railroad Company. 
Ai of a “bronze bust ” are seemingly within the reach of a 
Philadelphia architect, contingent only on the willingness 
of the “ proper authorities” and the Fairmount Park Art As- 
sociation to allow the erection in Fairmount Park of a memo- 
rial arch to the glorification of the late Richard Smith, type- 
founder, who has bequeathed $500,000, so that a bronze image 
of himself may become an important feature in the decoration of 
a lovely public park. To be sure, the arch is intended to be 
dedicated to the “‘memory of Pennsylvanians who took part in 
the Civil War,” and is to be adorned with equestrian statues 
of Generals McClellan and Hancock, and bronze busts of three 
or four less-famed military leaders, two admirals, the architect 
and the executor. Admitting that the design of the arch and 
its decorative sculpture may be, as a matter of art, all that 
could he desired, we still must commend to the attention of the 
‘‘ proper authorities” the manner in which the seigniory of 
Venice treated an even less undesirable bequest, with which 
Bartolommeo Colleoni had saddled them. The subsidiary 
bequest of funds for establishing a playground and buildings 
for children, which seem desirable things to have, may fairly 
represent to Philadelphians what Colleoni’s vast fortune did to 
the’ Venetians, and perhaps Philadelphia lawyers, whose as- 
tuteness is proverbial, may discover a way of securing the play- 
ground without having to associate the heroes of the Civil War 
with bronze memorials of executors, architects and type- 
founders, who, excellent and worthy individuals as they are, or 


were, are not suitable company for generals and admirals with 
Civil War records. 


COMMISSION of $25,000 and immortality in the shape 


EW YORK has lost an artist of the best type, in the per- 
N son of Mr. Henry Le Grand Cannon, who died suddenly 

this week of an abscess onthebrain. Mr. Cannon belonged 
to an old and rich family, and was surrounded from childhood 
with the refined and intellectual influences which a sculptor, 
more, perhaps, than any other artist, needs. In 1884, he 
exhibited for the first time, sending to the National Academy 
of Design a medallion portrait in plaster. Since then, he has 
been represented at many exhibitions, generally by portraits. 
He was conscientious enough, as an artist, to be willing to de- 
vote himself to portrait work, the foundation of true artistic 
greatness, and his success in it showed what he might have 
achieved later, if his life had been spared. His favorite sub- 
jects were children and young people, whom he represented 
faithfully and sympathetically. 


HE architects who sent competitive designs for the New 
York City-hall will be glad to hear that there is a chance 
that, at least, the money prizes offered will be paid. The 

Legislature of New York has passed a bill authorizing the 
Board of Estimate to pay six prizes, one of seven thousand 
dollars, and five of two thousand dollars each, and the bill bas 
been accepted by Mayor Strong. The names of the six prize- 
winners are stil] in the envelopes in which they were sealed up 
by the jury of award. The envelopes have never been 
opened, but are probably safe, as are also the plans, which are 
in the custody of the Comptroller. 


Tis so rarely that a municipality betrays anything resem- 
bling in the slightest degree an emotion of gratitude to pro- 
fessional men who have been of service to it that a recent 
action of the City Government of Bremen deserves to be noted. 
A very important work of deepening the channel of the River 
Weser has been successfully carried out there, under the direc- 
tion of the Chief Director of Buildings, Herr Franzius. On 
the completion of the undertaking, the municipality, on the 
recommendation of the Senate of the city, voted to Herr 
Franzius a “ gift of honor” of one hundred thousand marks, or 
about twenty-four thousand dollars; while another “gift of 
honor,” of fifteen thousand marks, was at the same time voted 
to his assistant, Herr Biicking. 
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THEATRES.! — XVI. 
THE HAGUE NEW THEATRE AND OPERA-HOUSE. 
Hitssea already pub- 


lished illustrations of 
the two new and mag- 
nificent theatres which have 
‘lately been erected in Rot- 
terdam from the designs of 
Mr. Verheul [See American 
Architect of July 28, 1894] 
and in Amsterdam (the Mu- 
nicipal Theatre) built from 
Mr. Jan Springer’s designs 
[See American Architect of 
December 15, 1894], I con- 
sider myself exceeding] 
fortunate, thanks to the sti 
further kindness of Mr. Ver- 
heul, through the interven- 
tion of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
to be able to publish another 
of the buildings designed by 
the architect of the Rotter- 
dam Theatre, and thus com- 
plete with the Hague New 
Theatre the list of the three important theatres which Holland will 
. soon be able to boast of on the completion of the building which is 
the subject of this chapter. 
The layineout of the adjoining land and open spaces has been 
studied by the architect as a means of giving dignity and importance 
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Plan of Hague Theatre. 
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the theatre, the designer has been mindful of the safety of his foot- 
passengers as well as of his carriage-traffic. By the arrangement of 
the roads, carriages can “take up” and “ put down ” their occupants 
at the various entrances without any fear of creating a block, and at 
the same time their direction does not in any way interfere with 
those who come to the theatre on foot. 

This laying-out of the surrounding land is undoubtedly wisely 
thought out as a part of the entire design of the theatre, and many 
architects who build theatres would do well to copy the example set 
by Mr. Verheul of making the approaches to the house a feature of 
the planning of their building. Sufficient importance is seldom 
given to this part of the scheme, which tends both to the safety of 
the building and the audience, as well as to the architectural dignity 
of such an important public building as a theatre. 

The safety question alone would demand a more careful considera- 
tion of the laying-out of the approaches to such a building. In such 
a case as the Hague New Theatre, access can be readily attained by 
any number of fire-engines on all sides of the theatre, while the 
audience have abundance of room to leave the building on three 
sides into open space, free from all danger of fire and smoke. The 
building is also placed out of reach of danger arising from fire in sur- 
rounding property, and from the fear of alarm being raised by 
smoke entering the house from a neighboring conflagration. 

All these are questions of the most vital importance, and show how 
wise it is to consider the outside as well as the inside of the building 
when arranging the plans of a theatre. 

The accompanying illustrations are ere directly from Mr. 
Verheul’s original drawings and show the minuteness of detail he 
has displayed upon his plans. 

The section is not so complete, but shows that the house is ar- 
ranged with a “ parquet” floor and three tiers above, and is 
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designed for performances of the opera and the drama. The build- 
ing may be said to be divided into four parts: first, the vestibule 
with the approaches, staircases and foyer over in the front; 
second, the auditorium in the centre; then, the stage, and lastly, 


to a great 


ie building. By providing adequate approaches, 
arranged wi 


due regard to the position of the entrances and exit to 
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the workshops and dressing-rooms at the back: these form four dis- 
tinct sections of the building. 

There is a covered carriage-way leading to the three central doors 
of the vestibule. This carriage-entrance is somewhat advanced on 
the plan, so as to leave the side entrances to the vestibule for foot- 
passengers well out of the line of the carriage-traffic. 

From the vestibule, the inner hall is entered by three pairs of 
doors and this hall contains the grand staircase. Three separate and 
wide flights of steps lead from the hall to the level of the “ parquet ” 
corridor, while the central flight branches off right and left from this 
level and forms the grand staircase leading to the grand tier of 
boxes. 

On the right and left of the inner entrance-hall, it will be 
observed upon examining the ground-floor plan, there are two 
separate staircases leading to the second and third tier, while, in 
addition, the third tier or gallery is also provided with means of 
entrance and exit, by separate and distinct staircases, one on each 
side of the building leading onto the open ground on the right and 
left of the theatre. 

Mr. Verheul has adopted the plan, now universally admitted to 
be the only “safe” method of designing theatres, of making his 
building a symmetrical one on plan. I have so frequently pointed 
out the advantages of this arrangement, that if I omit full mention 
of them in studying the scheme now under consideration, it is not 
because this building does not offer every advantage of this method 


= 


¥ 


of arrangement, but because it appears to me unnecessary to repeat 
my general remarks in cach individual case. 

Another special feature of this design is the ample corridor-space 
provided behind the circle of seats on each tier, and the large and 
well arranged cloak-rooms which are placed on each side of the 
house in the corridors close to the seats, but in no case in line with 
the exits, so that no crowd collected round the cloak-room waiting 
for their wraps would obstruct the exits or impede the full and 

uick egress of the people departing inhasteor panic. Thereisa great 
deal more in this than would at first appear, even from the safety 
point-of-view alone. Apart from the comfort under the ordinary cir- 
cumstances attending a departing crowd collecting their wraps, 
nothing is more irritating than to find on leaving one’s seat in a 
theatre, that the passage or way out is blocked by a crowd eagerly 
struggling for their hats and coats, or more aggravating than to have 
to stand in a draughty passage while the crowd is diminished by the 
slow delivering to them of their belongings by the attendant in charge. 
It is impossible for ladies to push their way through this crowd, so 
the architect who considers these things and places his cloak-rooms, 
as Mr. Verheul bas done, out of the line of exit, does well for the 
comfort of his client’s patrons. The safety question comes in here, 
too, as many will not leave the building even when an alarm is called 
without trying to secure their belongings ; they run the risk of their 
and other people’s lives rather than lose a hat or coat. This has 
been known actually to have occurred: a man returned to a burn- 
ing building to get his hat after he had once escaped in safety; he 
was then overcome with the smoke and lost his life for the sake of 
his hat. : 

Speaking upon this subject of cloak-rooms in Continental theatres, 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs observes the Continental theatre-goer has 
usually to take off his wraps before taking his seat, and it was a 
favorite plan to provide long counters off the passages, behind 
which was ample storage-room. These counters were so recessed as 
not to obstruct the passages. 

For cloak-room tickets, the plan for allowing a bin for each seat, 
and then giving the bins the same number as the seat has been 
found to work well. 

The ladies are by no means co particular abroad as to their retir- 
ing-rooms as in England, and there has not been found an objection 
in placing their retiring-rooms in a conspicuous position; the plac- 


ing of lavatories off main passages is considered quite en regle on 
the Continent. 

The new Prussian regulations as to cloak-rooms reads that: “ The 
cloak-room accommodation for the audience must be in specially 
provided rooms with ample space in front of the counters. If, how- 
ever, any part of a passage be used for cloak-room purposes, its reg- 
ulation width must be proportionately enlarged for the full length of 
the ‘hat and coat’ counter.” 

This is a regulation that many architects would do well to ob- 
serve, thereby materially improving their designs. Too often in 
places of public entertainment, the cloak-rooms are omitted entirely, 
and hats and coats are collected and hung up on the walls in passa- 
ges, on staircases, or landings and in any available nook or corner. 

The dimensions of the Hague New Theatre are considerable, the 
length from front to back being 320’ 6” and the greatest breadth 
170’ 6”. 

The auditorium is seated on the ground tier, with stalls, parquet 
and parterre, to the number of 394 seats, while private boxes behind 
these seats accommodate 72 persons, and ten others can be seated in 
the proscenium-box. 

The second tier has 92 fauteuils in front of five private boxes, 
four of which will accommodate ten persons, and the central one 
twelve people. The proscenium-boxes are for ten more. 

The third tier or gallery is divided into 146 amphitheatre stalls 
and 226 gallery seats. 





The stage is the same width between the containing walls as the 
auditorium, and in the rear of it are extensive scenery stores, work- 
shops, wardrobes, etc. At the sides are the artists’ dressing-roome, 
offices and administrative departments. 

The facade is designed very much in the same style as Mr. Ver- 
heul’s Rotterdam Theatre, in red brick and stone facings, but with 
very little carving. E. A. E. Wooprow. 

(To be continued.) 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
ROME. 


HOUGH it is hardly a year since the project of establishing a 
School of Architecture in Rome was first mooted, the school 
may be said to have already a past, a present and a future. 

The first season was a brief one. The school opened on the first of 
November, under the direction of Mr. Austin W. Lord, as Secre- 
tary, but it hardly got under way until January, and it was virtually 
closed on the first of April. But before it closed it had four students 
in attendance, who had accomplished satisfactory results. It is now 
on the point of removing from its temporary quarters in the Via dei 
Condotti to the building known as the Casino dell’ Aurora, which 
stands on an isolated se of ground formerly forming a part of the 
Ludovisi Gardens, a building well-known to Roman sightseers as 
containing the famous “ Aurora” of Guercino. It is on the Pincian 
Hill, not far from the French Academy in the Villa Medici. The 
grounds, comprising about 80,000 square feet, were laid out by Le- 
nétre. They contain noble trees, and command a fine view over 
the campagna beyond the city wall. The building is ample in size, 
and if the School of Archwology which is in contemplation by the 
Archeological Institute is presently established, it may, merhane: 
find a home there also, as a congenial tenant. The codperation of 
students of mural decoration and of sculpture has also been invited. 
The school is, as the committee say in their circular, one of obser- 
vation and research rather than of design, aiming to form a correct 
taste and to impress upon the mind, by the study of great examples, 
those principles which are essential and enduring, be the style what 
itmay. To this end the founders of the school believe it to be of 
the greatest value to an architect, before he begins his professional 
career, to study thoroughly upon the spot the monuments of ancient 
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architecture and such works of the Italian Renaissance as are their 
worthy successors. The monuments best suited to this purpose are 
those of Greece and Italy, and the headquarters of the school are es- 
tablished at Rome rather than at Athens, because of the greater 
amount and variety of material there at hand of use to the modern 
student, not only in architecture itself, but in mural painting and in 
the decorative arts. 

The school is founded, as they explain, “ for the benefit of advanced 
students only, and is designed to further the more disciplinary work 
of other institutions by opening to young men, already well trained 
by them in drawing and design, certain special lines of study, which 
at present can be pursued only under great disadvantages. Begin- 
ners, accordingly, will not be received. Such work is not suitable 
to their condition, and it would be a mistake to encourage them to 
devote their time to it.” 

The school in the Ludovisi Casino, that is to say, is intended, like 
its neighbor in the Villa Medici, for anciens, not for nouveaux. But 
since it cannot at once command the presence of men already at the 
end of their studies, such men as the Grand Prix brings every year 
to the French Academy, it must needs, for the present, content itself 
with such students, however unripe and immature, as our profes- 
sional schools may supply. 

Here the four or five Travelling-Scholarships established in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Ithaca and New York would seem to afford the most 
obvious means of selecting from the body of these graduates those 
who may be presumed to be specially well qualified to profit by the 
advantages offered. The committee in charge of the school have 
determined accordingly to restrict its membership for the most part 
to such beneficiaries. ‘This enables them to try their experiment 
upon a limited scale and under favorable conditions. 

It is true, of course, that some of these elect may not really be very 
far advanced in professional study, no more so, indeed, than their less 
fortunate fellows, and that disciplinary work in Paris, or elsewhere, 
under the guidance of a patron and in the stimulating air of an a/elier, 
may really be more to their purpose than drawing and measuring the 
Cancellaria, the Arch of Titus, or the Parthenon itself. This is obvi- 
ously, and, as one may say, avowedly, the difficult point in the enter- 
prise. It is of course uncertain, under present conditions, whether 
all the guests will be able to digest and assimilate the feast set before 
them. But of this the founders of the school at Rome venture to take 
their chance, believing that even if these prize-men do not, in these 
first years, get all the good that better-prepared men might get, at 
any rate they will get no harm, and will spend their time to better 
advantage than if left, as their predecessors have been, to wander at 
will, with little other counsel or guidance than what their own inex- 
perience might suggest. ‘ Hitherto,” says the circular, “the holders 
of the scholarships have followed very largely their own judgment as 
to their travel and study; and have produced, as required, a certain 
number of carefully measured drawings, which have borne testimony 
to the diligence of their authors, their facility with pen, pencil and 
brush, and the evident seriousness of their intentions; but the work 
has necessarily shown no common purpose and little consistent prose- 
cution along carefully chosen lines. This being their common ex- 
perience, the past holders of Travelling-Scholarships are general in 
their approval of the effort to direct foreign travel and study here- 
after to more definite and specific courses.” 

But even two years abroad is, as the holders of the Rotch Scholar- 
ship have discovered, too short a time for both study and travel. 
Even if the whole time is spent in the Ecole des Beauz-Arts, it hardly 
suffices for serious achievement. How a single year, which is all 
that some of these endowments provide for, can be spent to the best 
advantage, is a question yet unanswered, and one which the school at 
Rome can hardly be expected to solve. This being so, it must, as we 
have elsewhere said, be a satisfaction to the founders of the Roman 
school, that their first Scholarship should have fallen to a candidate 
already provided, in the McKim Fellowship, with the means of 
progeras further disciplinary studies which, with the schooling he 

as already had, may fairly be expected to qualify him, at last, for 
the full enjoyment of their benefaction. 

But while the school at Rome thus limits its sphere of influence, so to 
speak, by confining the privileges and honors of membership, as does 
the French Academy, to the winners of prizes, and thus vindicates 
itself from the suspicion of seeking to draw away to Rome the half- 
trained youth who had better be at school elsewhere, it is not, in 
practice, as inhospitable and exclusive as this programme might 
seem to imply. Though it makes no formal prorsee for casual or 
temporary students, and guards itself sedulously from the embar- 
rassments that any recognition of their claims would involve, it is 
its avowed purpose and intention to exercise as large a hospitality 
towards the architects and students of architecture whom every 
winter brings to Rome, as will not interfere with the main purpose 
it has in hand. Of this the history of the past season, at least in its 
later months, after the school had got fairly under way, affords 
ample illustration. Although three out of the four students who 
were this year in attendance were holders of scholarships, we under- 
stand that no one of them was regularly a member of the school, no 
one of them having been prepared to fulfil the ten-months’ residence 
which, in order to make sure of serious results, the school exacts of its 
acknowledged A They were all on the footing of guests, enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of the library and draughting-rooms, and of such 
advice and assistance as the Secretary found it practicable to give 
them. How far these hospitalities can conveniently be carried ip 


the future is very properly left to him to determine, but we have no 
fear that everything that circumstances will permit will not be done 
for the waifs and strays. If they go no farther than furnish books 
to consult and tables to draw on, they will be a great boon to profes- 
sional travellers. 

For the present, circumstances will apparently favor a generous 
exercise of these good offices. Although, besides the prize-men them- 
selves, the school offers to receive as members the men who specially 
distinguish themselves in these competitions, and also students of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of three years’ standing; the committee in 
charge plainly do not expect any great number of recruits of this 
sort. Few young men have either the time or money to spend upon 
ten months of such study. 

“It is evident,” says the circular, “that the serious study which 
the school intends to promote is to be had only from those who 
devote to it steady and long-continued labor, and that such work is 
not reasonably to be expected except from young men who go abroad 
with this apa purpose in view.” As in most post-graduate schools, 
as in the Villa Medici itself, the only sure reliance is upon men who 
receive subsidies. Such men must for the present be few. The 
McKim Travelling-Scholarship, for graduates of the School of Ar- 
chitecture at Columbia College, is, we understand, permanently at- 
tached to the school at Rome, and this secures one student every 
other year. A second Scholarship also, called the Roman Scholar- 
ship, has, as our readers know, this year been offered. This year 
the Philadelphia travelling student also is assigned to the Roman 
School. Next year the number of students in attendance must 
depend in great part upon the action of the Philadelphia authorities, 
and upon the nature of the advice and instructions given to the 
beneficiaries of the Columbia, Cornell and Rotch scholarships, and 
they will presumably in the future, as heretofore, be allowed largely 
to shape their own destiny. But if the school accomplishes all that 
is reasonably to be expected of it, additional scholarships will, doubt- 
less, be founded. Meanwhile, over and above the main work of the 
school, the benefits conferred by this exercise of generosity would of 
themselves amply suffice to justify its existence, furnish to its public- 
spirited founders a satisfactory return for their investment, and 
stimulate and encourage others, both within the profession and out- 
side of it, to follow their example. 

The Managing Committee of the American School of Architecture 
in Rome consists of Messrs. R. M. Hunt, C. F. McKim, Wm. A. 
Boring, W. M. Kendall, Augustus St. Gaudens, Edward Simmons, 
Frederic Crowninshield, H. G. Marquand, J. A. Garland and F. A. 
Schermerhorn, of New York; Messrs. Martin Brimmer, R. S. Pea- 
body and George T. Tilden, of Boston; Messrs. Frank Miles Day 
and Theodore N. Ely, of Philadelphia; Mr. Samuel G. Ward, of 
Washington; Messrs. D. H. Burnbam and Franklin McVeagh, 
of Chicago; Mr. George E. Leighton, of St. Louis, and the chiefs of 
the Departments of Fine Arts or Architecture in the principal insti- 
tutions which maintain courses in Architecture, namely: Professor 
Norton, of Harvard University; Ware, of Columbia College; Laird, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Babcock, of Cornell University ; 
Chandler, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ricker, of 
the University of Illinois, and Brockway, of Syracuse University. 


A NEW REDUCING INSTRUMENT FOR PERSPECTIVE. 


present a certain interest is excited in Italy by a new 
instrument for reducing to central projection, called 
more simply the “ Prospectograph,” the work of the 
Engineer Pietro Fiorini. It is not the first instrument 
of this sort which has been invented; there are others, 
as you know, which have been used in the studios of 
architects with greater or less success, one of which is 
the instrument for perspective drawing from geometrical figures of 
A. Brix, (Instrument zum dAufzeichnen perspectivischer Bilder, von 
geometrischen Figuren: Patentschrift, n. 27646), which works only 
on the horizontal projection, drawing perspectives of plane figures 
parallel to the said projection, and requires the use of two scales, 
which serve to transfer to the instrument, in centimetres and frac- 
tions of centimetres, the various dimensions corresponding to the 
heights of the vertical projection. Moreover, the instrument Brix is 
rather complicated. A less complicated contrivance is that of I. 
Ritter, (Jnstrument zum mechanischen Herstellung perspectivischer 
Bilder aus geometrischen Figuren, etc.: Patentschrift, n. 29002) ; 
but also this is united to the perspective drawing of plane horizontal 
figures, which are traced by the moving-point of the instrument; 
and when it is desired to deal with figures in other horizontal 
planes, it is necessary to have recourse to two scales, copied from 
the vertical projection, which have to be transferred to the instru- 
ment by means of two strips of pasteboard, which by certain com- 
binations, serve as guides. Besides this, in certain cases this 
instrument requires operations of adjustment which, for the archi- 
tect, represent a great loss of time. Preferable to the preceding, 
even in the judgment of the Italian inventor, is the ingenious 
perspective apparatus of G. Hanck; but also this presents a double 
series of inconveniences, partly in regard to the mode of operation, 
partly in the construction, which make it ill-adapted for practical use. 

For the inconveniences which the German instruments present, 
the engineer Fiorini thinks that he has found a remedy, by means 
of his Prospectograph, about which I write with some detail, as be- 


fits a subject of such great importance. 





———— 
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The instrument Fiorini serves to copy designs in central projec- 
tion, in other words, in perspec es of any body of which the 
orthogonal projections, that is, for example, a plan and elevation, or 
a vertical and horizontal section, or two vertical sections at right 
angles with each other, are given. A tracing-point, a pencil-point, 
and a straight-edge are so movably connected together that the 
pencil marks the central projection, or perspective position of any 
point whatever in space, from one of its orthogonal projections, if 
the tracing-point is set at this projection, and the straight-edge is 
made to pass through the other orthogonal projection of the point. 
The operation of the instrument is based on the following geometri- 
cal considerations : : 

On two codrdinate orthogonal planes, — I follow a demonstration 
kindly given me by the engineer Fiorini, to show me the importance 
and practical usefulness of his Prospectograph, — whose common line 
is LT (Fig. 1), let A°, A’ and B°, B’, be the projections of two 
points, situated anywhere on the horizontal plane. Let the point of 
sight be then projected at 0°, O’, and in P°, P’, the trace of the 
plane of central projection, or plane of the picture. Drawing O° 
A°, O° B®, the horizontal projections of the visual rays, and O' A’, 
O’ B’, the vertical projections of the same rays: (I.) We shall 
have in the points of intersection, a°, a’, b°, b’, with P° P’ the a 
jections of the perspective positions of the points (A°, A’), (B°, B’); 
and, imagining /¢, parallel to L 7, at a distance from it ae to the 
principal distance (or to the distance of O° O’ from P° P’), if from 


P’’ 





any point of this /?, for example, from the point o’, belonging there- 
fore to P° P’, the perpendiculars o’ x, 0’ 8 are drawn to 0’ A’ and 
O’ B’, the points of intersection, x and ?, of the said perpendiculars 
with Z 7’ will determine the segment x 0, a’ b’. Consequently, 
the perpendiculars drawn from a°, }° and x f respectively, to P° P’ 
and L T will give, in their points of intersection, A and B, the per- 
spectives of the points (A°, A’) and (B°, B’) and in A B will lie the 
perspective of the line connecting them. 

(1I.) Let us suppose that a certain point, A,, whose vertical 
projection A’; (Fig. 2) is situated in the plane L, 7}, parallel to the 
horizontal plane of projection L 7’, moves vertically to a position in 
another horizontal plane, LZ. 7,; the vertical projection of the per- 
spective referred to the point O’, will go from a’, on the ray A’, 0’, to 
a’,, on the ray A’, O’,, displacing itself by the quantity a’, a’, Now, 
such displacement is equal to the segment x, x, of L 7’, comprised 
between the two perpendiculars let fall from O’ to the rays A’, O'; 
and A’, O's, directed from the primitive projection A’, to the point 
O’,, and to another point O’,, situated vertically below O’,, at a 
distance O’, O’, = A’, A’; 

The scientific principles on which the new Prospectograph 
Fiorini is based being thus established, it remains to describe to you 
the instrument in action. The reader is requested to follow with his 
eye the accompanying drawing, and to keep in mind that, in the 
designation of the parts which compose it, the same letters have 
been used which indicate the corresponding elements in Figures 1 





and 2. Two bars, Z 7 and p° p’, of rectangular section, are fixed, 
as guides for the movement, one perpendicular to the other, on a 
drawing-table, and mark off on it the quadrangular spaces 7'qp°, 
Lqp', Lqp°, destined to receive, in the two first, the two given 
orthogonal projections; and, in the third, the sheet of paper on 
which is to be drawn the perspective. A bar A° O° is Farntenad: at 
its extremity, with a point, which forms a tracer, and is maintained 
perpendicular to the plane of the drawing, at a very short distance 
from the same, by a holder, which rests on the table. ‘Toward the 
other extremity the bar A° O° runs in a guide, which encloses it for 
a short portion of its length, and is movable around a vertical axis 
O°, carried by a movable bar, (the running bar), which can be fixed 
by a set-screw at any point of a guide-bar Z VU. This bar, in its 
turn, is fixed, by means of two little supports at its ends, upon the 
drawing-table, parallel to p° p’, and at an arbitrary distance from it. 
The vertical axes of the tracer A°, and of the pivot O° of the 
swinging-guide, determine the longitudinal axis of the bar A° O°. 
In the same way, all the other movable guides which I have men- 
tioned are so constructed that the axis of the pivot of each is con- 
tained in the vertical plane which passes through the axis of the 
bars, and of the points guided by them. 

A cross shaped piece, 0’ d fe O’ is composed of three bars, o’ d, fe, 
v O’, the first of which runs in a guide, pivoted at O’, on a support, 
s, which can be fixed at any point whatever of the guide p° p’, at a 
determinate distance from L I’. Through the axis of the pivot O’ 
passes the plane of central projection, or the plane of the picture, 
whose trace, ?° P’ is parallel to p° p’. The other two bars com- 
posing the cross are attached at v, at a short distance from the 
extremity d, and in a direction perpendicular to the first, o’d. One 
of these is set a little below o’ d, and extends in the direction vf to 
the right, and through the much shorter distance, e v, to the left; the 
other, v O’ is, on the contrary raised above o’ d, and extends entirely 
to the left of it; this last runs through a short sleeve, which is 
carried on a pivot, 0’. This pivot, o’, again, is controlled by a 
straight bar z’ z, placed above the fixed bar Zo, and capable of 
traversing in the direction of its length, maintaining itself with its 
axis in the same plane, perpendicular to J 7, and passing through 
O°. Moreover, the bar Zz carries, fixed at a right angle to its 
extremity z, a rod, zy, resting with one of its sharp ee on the 
surface of the drawing situated on the portion L q p’ of the drawing- 
board, (this being in ordinary cases either an elevation or a vertical 
section). An arm A° A’, passing within a guide movable around 
the axis of the tracing-point, and fixed, at right angles, to another 
arm, or sleeve, A’ v, capable of moving along L 7, serves to main- 
tain constantly the axis of the said tracing-point in the same plane, 
perpendicular to L 7’, passing through the intersection of the verti- 
cal planes containing the axes of efand Z 7. For this purpose the 
arm A’ v carries a rotating guide A’, within which can move the arm 
ef of the cross. Two arms, gg’ and Ah’, forming a right angle 
with each other, are intended, the first to run along the guide L 7, 
and to sustain at x, on its prolongation, the pivot of a guide through 
which passes the arm o’ d of the cross; the second, fixed perpendicu- 
larly to the first, to move, keeping always parallel to its original 
direction, and to the direction of p° p’, through the same distance 
that x is displaced in the direction Z 7. Another right angle, com- 
posed of the arm A XK’ running upon the guide p° p’, and of the longer 
arm mm’, perpendicular to it, carries, at a°, on the prolongation of 
mm’, a pivot, furnished with a guide, through which can move the bar 
A° O°, The axis of this pivot is in the vertical plane passing through 
P° P’, and in that passing through the axis of the bar A° O°, 
Finally, the pencil-point A, furnished with a spring and lifting lever, 
is carried by a small frame, running easily on little independent 
castors, and traversed by the armsh h’ and mm’ of the right angle, 
in such a way as to be forced to move in the same direction, and 
through the same distance, that the arms themselves, and the pivots 
a° and x move. 

To set the instrument in operation, it is necessary to fix the 
straight-edge Z O, with its running connection O, in such a position 
that the axis of the pivot o’ shall be as far distant from LZ 7’ as O° is 
from P° P’. These two distances, representing the principal 
distance, are most readily measured on the rods O’ v and o’ d, from v 
toward O’ and o’ (or also from two notches, cut on the rods, at equal 
distances from the vertical passing through v), whereupon, after 
having made the bar Z y move on the other Z oa, until the pivot O’, 
attached to the first, reaches the point where its axis is traversed by 
the vertical plane passing through the longitudinal axis of LZ 7, the 
arms o’ d and e f of the cross will place themselves in the directions of 
P° P’ and LT respectively. The two drawings representing the 
orthogonal projections are fixed with tacks on the drawing-board, 
one in the region 7'qp°, and the other in the region Lqp’. In 
ordinary cases the horizontal projection is assigned to the first of 
these spaces, and the vertical projection to the second. The draw- 
ing situated in 7'q p° is that whose lines ought to be followed by the 
tracing-point, and is set in the position of revolution around the trace 
P° P of the plane of central projection, represented in the instru- 
ment by the vertical plane passing through a® o’. 

To what has been said only a few observations need be added. 
The drawing which occupies the position Dqp’ may be placed as 
shown in the figure, or in the reversed position. In this last case, 
the perspective comes out as well as in the first case, which is the 
true position, but it is inverted, as if it were reflected in a mirror. 
For guiding the tracing-point when it has to follow straight lines, it 
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will extend under the sidewalks for coal-bins, etc. It will contain 
the boilers, pumps and engines for heating and electric lighting, as 
well as elevator machinery. The structure will be entirely fireproof, 
the floors being of steel beams and hollow-brick arches. <A large 
proportion of the floors will be supported on iron columns, so as to 
relieve the outside walls of the floor weight. The roof is also con- 
structed with iron rafters, 2’ plank and slate. The plastering will 
be laid on expanded-metal lath, and the finish will be natural finish 
hard-wood throughout. 

First floor is to have two stores on Twelfth Street side and 
corner, each 28’ x 35’, and 16’ high, with private basement accommo- 
dations additional of the same area, and 12’ high. 

The entrance to the Diocesan House is in tle centre of the Wal- 
nut Street elevation. The vestibule is to be lined with Indiana 
limestone, and the spacious hall to have hard-wood wainscot and tile 
floors. To the east of the entrance is the library, 32’ x 44’, with 
coffered ceiling and large open fireplace. Adjoining in the rear is 
the librarian’s room, which connects by private iron stair to a large 
fireproof vault beneath, for the accommodation of valuable church 
records. 

On the second floor is the assembly-room, which is to accommo- 
date 250 people. At the further end is the chancel, robing-room and 
organ-loft. The chancel can be separated from the rest of the room, 
when desired, by a curtain. The room will be 20’ high, and will 
have an effective arched ceiling with plaster ribs and forty-eight or- 
namental bosses, with an electric-light outlet in each. The ceiling of 
the chancel will be treated in the same manner. The room will be 
used principally for meetings of the clergy and laity, or of the 
Women’s Auxiliary ; for ordinations occasionally; for quiet days; 
for meetings of the Clerical Brotherhood, etc. On the same floor, 
at the corner of the streets, is the bishop’s room, provided with com- 
fortable seats in the bays at the corner, fireplace, ete. Adjoining 
are the secretary’s and treasurer’s rooms, large board and committee 
rooms. Adjoining the secretary’s room is an ante-room for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. A cloak-room is also provided on the 
second floor. 

The third floor provides accommodation for the Women’s Auxil- 
iary, with a room accommodating 150; and committee-rooms adjoin- 
ing, 23’ x 15’ and 23’ x 13’, respectively. ‘These rooms are provided 
with large closets for storage of books, pamphlets, ete. On the same 
floor, on the opposite side of the hall, are five large offices, each 
21’ x 16’, and a small office adjoining. 

The fourth floor contains a reading-room, 30’ x 36’, which may be 
used for the accommodation of a church club. Adjoining is a large 
conversation room, 30’ x 27’, and three committee-rooms, each 15’ x 
21’. On the same floor, connected with a private hall, are the jan- 
itor’s apartments, with kitchen, two bedrooms, toilet and store rooms. 
A stair connects same with fifth floor in the attic, where several ad- 
ditional rooms can be provided if necessary. The fifth floor also 
contains tanks, steam coil, etc., for ventilation. 

Ample toilet arrangements are provided on every floor for the ac- 
commodation of the different departments, with perfect ventilation. 
The main stair, which encircles the elevator, will be built of 
iron. The elevator will run from the first to the fourth floor. 

There is a large area on the rear of the building which gives a 
flood of light to the stairway and other adjoining rooms. The 
building will be heated by steam, the direct and semi-direct systems, 
the latter having fresh-air inlets from the outside walls to each 
radiator. ‘The building will be lighted by electricity. 


is of advantage to use a ruler; in this way the operation is made 
more rapid and exact. It may be added that it is not necessary to 
have all the projections which determine the object on one sheet ; 
and it is most convenient, in practice, to have the drawings made on 
transparent paper or cloth, as the engineer Fiorini informs me. He 
says moreover, and, as it appears to me, truly, that, by the new 
kinematic dispositions which his instrument presents, its applications 
extend to other subjects than this principal one, as, for example, to 
the investigation of geometrical projections; to the correct outlining 
of shades and cast shadows; to the easy and rapid plotting of conic 
curves, such as ellipses, parabolas, hyperbolas, etc., of tangents and 
normals, and, in general, to the investigation of the central projec- 
tions of any curve whatever; and it can also be applied to recon- 
struct an orthogonal projection from another orthogonal projection, 
or from a corresponding perspective view of the object. 

I have not yet had occasion to use the Fiorini Prospectograph ; 
but, from what I have seen, I am persuaded that it is an instrument 
relatively little complicated, and of indisputable practical use. One 
of my colleagues at Rome, speaking of it, observed that “the sim- 
oe of the mechanism, and the ease of management, rendered the 

‘jorini apparatus extremely practical, perspective drawings of any 
figure whatever being executed by it in a short time, and with great 
fidelity.” ALFREDO MELANI 





SKETCH-CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


J HE regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Sketch-Club of 

New York was held on Saturday evening, May 4th, at Lantel- 

me's on West 33d Street, there being a good attendance. 
President G. W. E. Field presided. 

After dinner, Mr. R. H. Robertson was introduced and enter- 
tained the Club with a very interesting and instructive talk on the 
subject of the American ‘[ract Society’s new building on Nassau 
Street. Mr. Robertson explained in detail, the conditions of the 
problem involved, and the difficulties overcome in the design and 
construction of this building which will be one of the tallest in the 
world and involved engineering difficulties, perhaps, never before 
encountered. Mr. Robertson’s remarks were further elucidated by 
drawings of the building and all present agreed that they had 
acquired information of the highest value. The thanks of the Club 
were extended to Mr. Robertson for his courtesy. 

It was announced that the first sketching trip of the season will 
take place May 18th and 20th, under the guidance of Mr. John P. 
Nolan. Mr. Hughson Hawley had promised to accompany the 
party whose destination will be Montville, N. J. 

Mr. Wm. H. Hudswell was elected to the chairmanship of the 
entertainment committee in place of Mr. MacCafferty, resigned. 

ALFRED F. Evans, Recording Seer:tary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


THE HUGH HARRISON JOBBING-HOUSE, CORNER OF IST AVE, 
NORTH AND THIRD 8ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MR. WARREN H, 
HAYES, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING R. R. STATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. me 
Tuis building was erected during 1892-93, at a cost of $130,000. 


The plinth course is in dressed red Minnesota granite; first-story 
walls, and sills and belt-courses above are of Lake Superior red 
sandstone ; exterior facing of upper stories of two shades mottled, 
buff, Roman-shape, St. Louis hydraulic brick ; main cornice in cold 
rolled copper. 

The structure is steam-heated, with independent electric-light 
plant, automatic-sprinkler outfit from basement to roof, freight and 
passenger elevators, etc. 

The floors are modern mill construction with brick fire-walls, 
dividing the building into equal parts for dry goods and grocery 
jobbing-houses, respectively. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


‘yy Tt the time when the elevation of the Reading R. R. tracks 
A and the construction of the great station was placed in the 

hands of Messrs. Wilson Bros., of Philadelphia, Mr. F. H. 
Kimball, of New York, was doing certain work for the railroad, and 
so it happened that the designing and making the drawings for all 
that concerns the exterior of the head-house were placed in his 
hands. All other parts of the great work, including the interior 
treatment of the head-house, were carried out by Messrs. Wilson Bros. 


\ DIOCESAN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. BAILY & 


TRUSCOTT, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
; THE GERKEN BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. GEORGE EDWARD 
Tus building will be four stories high, the type of architecture HARDING & GOOCH, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. yY. 
being the English Gothic of the Tudor period, the pointed gables and 
windows in the assembly-room and the diamond pane windows of the 
bishop's bay, and the entrance doorway with its deep mouldings and 
appropriate carving, giving it an ecclesiastical character. It will be 
built of Indiana limestone up to the second-story windows, above 
which it will be of gray brick with Indiana limestone trimmings 
around the windows, bays and gables. The roof will be blue slate 
with gray terra-cotta cresting. Eight clustered columns extend 
from the second floor of the building to the shoulders of the gables 
for the purpose of supporting life-size statuary figures. 

The foundation-walls have concrete footings extending down 16’ 
2" below the pavement. The basement will be 12’ in the clear and 


THE building is to be fourteen stories, 51’ 6” on College Place by 
75’ 4’ on Chambers Street. 

The first story is to be divided into stores; the second and third 
will be occupied by the New York National Exchange Bank. The 
seven stories above are divided into offices, and the upper four stories 
are occupied by the Commercial Club of New York, whose members are 
principally comprised of the leading wholesale merchants of the im- 
mediate vicinity. The three lower stories are to be faced with old- 
gold ribbed brick, and the upper stories of light-toned Roman brick 
and terra-cotta. The building is to be fireproof, steel frame with 
artificial stone floors. 
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THE Express PUBLISHING CO.’8 NEW BUILDING, SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS. MR. ALBERT F. BECKMAN, ARCHITECT, 8AN ANTO- 
NIO, TEXAS. 


Tue building will be entirely fireproof and will be the only fire- 
(Fa building for a private concern in this city of 50,000 inhab- 
itants. 


HOUSE FOR W. R. CORDINGLY, 
MESSRS. CHAPMAN & FRAZER, 


E8Q., CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ea USCEOLA 8CHOOL BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. MESSRS. 
BARTBERGER & EAST, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


\ HOUSE FOR ANDREW G. WEEKS, E8Q., MARION, MASS. MESSRS. 
CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 





(Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


A HOTEL DE VILLE. M. COURTOIS-SUFFIT, ARCHITECT. 


{Copper-plate Photogravure.] 


SIDE ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 


(Copper-plate Photogravure.] 


PLANS OF THE SAME. 


TUK CORRIDOR: GOSFORD HOUSE, LONGNIDDRY, 


MR. W. YOUNG, ARCHITECT. 


SCOTLAND. 


GREAT HALL AND STAIRCASE OF THE SAME. 


NEW BRANCH PREMISES FOR THE LEEK CORPORATORS. 


LARNER SUGDEN, ARCHITECT. 


MR. 


ALMSHOUSE, BIDDEFORD, ENG. MR. ALEXANDER LAUDER, AR- 


CHITECT. 





Bostox, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Paintings by 
Puvis de Chavannes; Works by J. F. Raffaélli; Japanese Paintings ; 
Color Prints by Arthur W. Dow; Line Engravings, Mezzotinis, and 
Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


South End Free Art Exhibition: at 1151 Washington St., opened 
April 18. 

Paintings by Edwin A. Abbey: at the St Botolph Club, April 29 to 
May ll. 


Photographs of Historic Revolutionary Subjects, chiefly near Philadel- 
phia: at the Boston Camera Club, 50 Bromfield St., May 6 to 18. 


Cnicaco, Int. — Annual Spring Exhibition of Water-colors and Pastels: 
at the Art Institute, April 11 to May 16. 


Detroit, Micu.— Exhibition by the Art Club of Works of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts: at the Light Infantry Armory, May 18 to June 1. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 

Seventieth Annual Exhibition of 
April 1 to May 11. 

Paintings by the Old Masters: 
\fodern Italian Paintings: at the Holland Art Galleries, 329 Fifth 
an Loan Exhibition: at Fifth Ave. Art Galleries, 366 5th Ave., 
opened April 24. 

Exhibition of Sculpture by the National Sculpture Society: at the Fine 
Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., opened May 7. 

Engraved Work of Asher Brown Durand: at the Grolier Club. 

East Side Art Exhibition: at the Hebrew Institute, East Broadway 
and Jefferson St., opened May 8. 


the National Academy of Design: 
at the Macbeth Gallery, 237 Fifth 








Tue Docks or CaccuTta.— We are very fortunate in this country 
in having no need of the enormous dock works required in many other 
countries where the rise and fall of the tide is so great that basins have 
to be provided in which vessels can float while the water is low in the 
harbor proper. The great docks at Liverpool and London are among 
the sights which Baedeker marks in his guide-books with the commend- 
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atory asterisk designating objects of special note, but other works of 
the sort of much importance are found in many other parts of the 
world. Calcutta owns the Kidderpur docks, which are of engineering 
interest in themselves as well as on account of the accident which hap- 
pened to them during their construction. Within the limits of the port 
of Calcutta, the Hooghly River varies in width from 1,300 to 2,000 feet. 
From March to July, when strong winds prevail, the current at spring- 
tides attains a velocity of five to six miles an hour and during the rainy 
season the water carries a large quantity of mud in suspension. The 
city is about ninety miles from the sea and the tidal range between low 
water during the spring tides of the dry season and the average high 
water in the wet season is about 18 feet. Before the construction of the 
docks, the trade of the port was carried on at a wharf constructed of 
iron piles and extending 3,000 feet along the river-bank. When 
further accommodation became necessary, it was decided to construct 
docks at Kidderpur, the nearest point to the mercantile part of the city, 
at which land could be ubtained at reasonable cost. The entrance to 
these docks is through a channel 80 feet wide and a lock 60 feet wide, 
terminating ina basin measuring 600 by 680 feet. ‘['wo entrances, 60 
and 80 feet wide, lead from this basin into the dock proper, which is 
2,600 feet long, 60 feet wide for the greatest part of ite length, and 
covers 34'4 acres. Two dry-docks also lead off from the basin, one of 
them 520 feet long and the other 350 feet. While the river is low, 
these waterways are supplied with fresh water from a neighboring 
stream, and elaborate provision is made to remove the mud from this 
water before it is pumped into the basin. The docks are equipped with 
56 movable hydraulic cranes, of which 50 are corstructed to lift as 
much as 1 3-4 tons, while the remainder can handle weights of 5 tons. 
All of them overhang the quay 29 feet, and are operated by water 
under pressure, as are also the lock-gates, capstans and swing-bridges 
about the docks. This water is under a pressure of 700 pounds and is 
furnished by two pairs of hydraulic engines, each of 230 horse-power. 
When particularly heavy objects have to be handled, the vessel is 
brought under a pair of sheer legs capable of lifting one hundred tons. 
The sheds in which goods are stored cover an area of 432,000 square 
feet, and about 28 miles of railway of 5 feet 6 inches gauge connect 
them with all parts of the docke. ‘The accident which happened during 
construction was due to a failure to follow the engineer's advice. The 
walls of the basin and dock were built in very treacherous ground. 
It was impossible to excavate the trenches for the full width of the 
wall, so earth was only taken out for half the width at onetime. When 
the brickwork was built in the excavated portion up to the level of the 
bottom of the dock, the second half of the trench was opened and 
the wall was then completed to its full width and carried up to its full 
height. The engineer proposed to fill-in earth behind the walls at the 
same time that water was admitted to the basin, as by doing this it was 
unnecessary to make them strong enough to act as retaining walls to 
hold back the earth. Unfortunately, this advice was not followed. 
The filling was dumped in behind the walls before water was admitted 
to the dock-basin, and as the masonry was not strong enough to with- 
stand this pressure unaided by the counteracting pressure or the water, 
a considerable movement of the walls reaulted along the length of 
2,080 feet. The admission of water has entirely removed the danger 
of any further movement and no attempt has been made to strengthen 
the walls, — Boston Transcript. 





SAFES MADE OF CEMENT. — A safe constructed of cement with steel- 
wire netting placed in between was tested by order of the Reichsbank, 
the German Government’s banking establishment. The question to be 
decided was whether it is practical to build vaults of this material for 
safety against fire. A safe was placed upon a pyre of logs drenched 
with kerusene, which, after being set on fire, kept the safe for half an 
hour exposed to a heat of about 1,800° Fahrenheit; that is, a heat in 
which iron will melt. Two hours after, the safe was opened, and the 
contents — silk paper, draught blanks and a maximum thermometer — 
were found to be absolutely uninjured. The maximum thermometer 
showed that within the safe the temperature at no time during the teat 
rose above 85°. This seems to prove that cement safes within burglar- 
proof steel vaults fill all the requirements that can be possibly ex- 
pected. — Philadelphia Record. 





AMELIORATION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. — The German Emperor, 
wilful as he is, is not altogether incapable of learning a lesson. It is 
evident that the bitter feeling manifested after the opening of the new 
Reichstag Building at the omission of the inscription to ‘the Ger- 
man People’’ made a lasting impression upon him. It is reported that 
during his recent visit to Kiel in connection with the opens of the 
Baltic Ship Canal he remarked repeatedly that he wished the opening 
ceremony to be a popular festival in the widest sense of the term, with 
especial consideration for all classes of his subjects. The tribunes and 
pavilions which had been erected for the reception of the spectators 
did not appear to him to be sufficiently large, and he expressed the 
wish that more commodious accommodation should be provided for 
the masses, and, if possible, that there should be no lack of opportuni- 
ties for obtaining refreshment. In accordance with his desire, it was 
determined to extend the area originally allotted for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





A Bautimore Art Commission. — An ordinance for the appoint- 
ment of an Art Commission was sent to the first branch of the Council 
by Mayor Latrobe on April 29, and was referred to the Committee on 
City Property. It provides for the creation of an unpaid commission 
which shall approve or disapprove designs for monuments, statues, and 
buildings erected by the city. This commission is to consist of the 
Mayor and six others, appointed one each by the Maryland Historical 
Society, the trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, trustees of the 
Peabody Institute, trustees of the Maryland Institute, the Baltimore 
Architectural Club and the Park Commissioners. — Exchange. 
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Iii. resignation from the Board of Trustees of the Boston 
Public Library of Mr. S. A. B. Abbott, who has for six- 
teen years taken a prominent part in the Library affairs, 

and has been, perhaps, the most active agent in securing appro- 

priations for carrying out the noble building which has just 
been completed, deserves to be noticed, if only to recall the 
untiring energy, interest and discrimination with which he has 
watched over the ‘great work which the citizens entrusted 
mainly to his guidance. As a rule, the architects of public 
buildings find themselves misunderstood, thwarted and _tor- 
mented by the ignorant officials under whose direction they 
work, from the beginning to the end of their connection with 
them, and instances of architects who find, at best, anything 
more than an unwilling and unsympathizing endurance of their 
ideas are rare, while Mr. Abbott although he kept a strict super- 
vision over the financial part of the undertaking, requiring 
accurate accounts, and detailed estimates, of everything carried 
out or proposed, entered with the interest and knowledge of 
an enlightened amateur into Mr. McKim’s plans and tastes. 
As is well known, the details of the Library, and many features 
of the interior, are purely Italian. In order to furnish his 
draughtsmen with an abundance of the best motives, and in- 
spire them with the true Italian spirit, Mr. McKim took his 
chief assistant on the Library work with him to Italy, and 
spent several months there, studying the designs which were 
later to be carried out in Boston, and Mr. Abbott joined them 
there, studying with them the plans which, in. certain ways, he 
could criticise better than they. It is not too much to say that 
this cordial codperation of the architect and the representative 
of the owners in a work of such importance has borne rich 
fruit; for without the mutual understanding so arrived at as to 
what it would be practicable and desirable to do for the 
Library, the splendid scheme of interior arrangement and 
design could hardly have been carried out with anything like 
the completeness which makes it now unique in American 
architecture; and it is this very completeness, as contrasted 
with the mangled compromises to which the plans of architects 
for public buildings are usually reduced in execution, which 
makes the greatness of the Library. To Mr. Abbott, there- 
fore, who, in his province, did as much as Mr. McKim himself 
to make the Library pussible, the gratitude of all persons who 
care for art, and, we may add, who care for the honor of 

Boston, is justly due, and his connection with the building 

certainly ought to be commemorated in some way in it. 





PEAKING of the Library, it is quite needless to remind 
Ss any one who reads magazines or newspapers that the 
building is now being decorated in a manner which lends 
an extraordinary interest to the work, three of the most noted 
artists of the century having been employed to paint certain 
ceilings and walls, while, what is still more curious, only one 


first the story, afterwards clothed with color. 





of the three, Puvis de Chavannes, has a reputation as a 
painter of mural decoration, one of the others, Mr. Sargent, 


‘being known chiefly by his fascinating portraits, and the 
originality and technical resource with which they are painted ; 


while the third, Mr. Abbey, is famous, particularly, as an 
illustrator of books, whose clear imagination, directed by 4 


‘thoughtful and refined mind, has made him one of the best 
translators of literary into pictorial ideas. The spirit in which 
these two artists approach their work is. characteristic. 


Mr. 
Abbey, the idealist, the lover of poetry and romance, sees in 
his mind a train of pictures, portraying the story of the Holy 
Grail, the most beautiful, perhaps, of all the medieval legends. 


‘He sees the angel appearing to the child Galahad, the banquet- 


hall at Camelot with the Siege Perilous, and the vision of the 


Knights, and the Enchanted Castle; and he tries to convey to 


the frequenters of the Library the beauty and romance of the 
story, which he is said to have himself chosen as his subject. 
To Mr. Sargent, on the other hand, the thought of what he 


-had to do seems to have presented itself, not as a succession of 
‘scenes In a story, but asa mass of color, to be distinguished 


later into symbols, or types, or what uot. Of course, Mr. 
Sargent’s work is just as intellectual as Mr. Abbey’s, but it 


‘appears evidently to have been first a color-conception, differ- 


entiated subsequently to tell its story, while Mr. Abbey’s was 
In any other 
case, the results arrived at by the two processes might be 
identical, but Mr. Sargent is too original for a: commonplace 
development of his scheme, and, beginning with the color prop- 
osition, he bas emphasized it with a rather startling accentua- 


‘tion of gold and relief-work. As neither Mr. Abbey’s nor Mr. 


Sargent’s decoration js finished, or the surroundings fitted to 
it, nothing can fairly be said of the coloring of either, but 


‘those who, like, for example, the editor of the English Builder, 


find the gold on Mr. Sargent’s pictures too obtrusive, may 
comfort themselves with the idea that, if it is so when the 


decoration is completed, it will assuredly be modified, perhaps 


in some such way as in the case of the figure of Isis, with 
her attendant cherubs, which, with its gold and color and 
flesh-tints shining through the graceful curves of a blue, misty 
veil, seems to us the most splendid piece of purely decorative 
painting within our knowledge. What the completed room 
will be, if the necessary fuuds are raised for completing it, no 
one can venture to say, but it would be difficult to imagine a 
work more interesting to study and watch during its progress. 


HE prediction that we made a few weeks ago, that the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
regard to the unconstitutionality of taxation upon incomes 
derived from rents of real estate, would have an appreciable 


influence in determining investment toward real property, and, 


in consequence, of promoting building operations, seems likely 
to be verified. ‘The Boston Advertiser, which is good author- 
ity on the subject of real-estate. operations in and about Boston, 
said the other day that the demand for land for improvement 


had increased within a month or so to an extent which could 
‘not be explained by the ordinary spring activity in such busi- 


ness, and it surmised that the decision making rents free from 
income-tax must have something to do with the change. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a buying movement in real estate, 
founded on a sabstantial inducement of this kind, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a manipulated rise in the stock-market; and 
it seems likely that for the next two or three years, af least, 


architects and builders may look forward to something like the 


steady employment to which they were accustomed before 
the disastrous season of 1892. 


OSTON is in the midst of one of its periodical panics about 
narrow streets. Now that the huge Tremont House 
building is well underway, the plans finished, contracts 

made, and a large part of the foundation in, it has occurred to 


‘some one that it would be desirable to widen Tremont Street 


at that point. The cost of doing so in any reasonable manner 
would be several million dollars, but the advocates of the 
scheme enforce their appeal by pointing to the indisputable 
fact that the sidewalks are already so crowded. not only on 
‘Tremont Street, but on many other streets, that people who 
are in a hurry to get anywhere have to walk in the gutter, or 
in the middle of the street. -The curious part of these lamenta- 
tions is that the inference which is always drawn from them is 
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not that the sidewalks should be widened by taking part of the 
roadway, but that the buildings should be pulled down to make 
space on the other side. ‘The consequence of this fashion of 
looking at the subject is, as we have often pointed out, that no 
matter how much money the city of Boston may spend in 
street-widening, the sidewalks are always crowded and uncom- 
fortable, the extra space gained being thrown into the road- 
way, where it does little good to any one. It is notorious that 
Boston has a larger proportion of its entire area devoted to 
streets than any other large city in the United States. It has 
spent forty million dollars within the last twenty-five years in 
making its streets wider still, yet its unfortunate inhabitants 
continue to walk in the gutters, and to contribute still vaster 
and vaster sums to perpetuate that amazing system under 
which the roadway is devoted to the rest and refreshment of 
horses and tired teamsters, to the traffic in ‘ Moxie,” peanuts, 
‘ice-cream candy,” buttons, toys, and other articles, and, 
where there is nothing else to occupy it, to dust and loneliness, 
while the people who pay for all these luxuries crowd and 
struggle around the margin of this peaceful scene, along a side- 
walk which a fat man with an umbrella can effectually blockade. 





HY the Boston sidewalks should, on principle, be laid 

out one-tenth the width of the street, while those of 

New York and other cities are made one-eighth, is a 
mystery which has never been explained, and which derives 
an additional interest from the fact that the traffic of vehicles 
in Boston is proportionally very small in comparison with that 
of New York, while the foot-traffic is very large. As a 
matter of course, the teamsters, finding the roadways inordi- 
nately wide for the traffic through them, draw up their teams 
at the curbstone wherever they like, and keep them standing 
there for hours. In School Street, which has very narrow 
sidewalks, thronged all day long with an elbowing crowd, the 
roadway is always lined with two rows of stationary vehicles, 
of all sorts, their horses anchored to the curbstone with 
weights, while their drivers are shopping in the neighborhood, 
or slumbering on their boxes. All the wheel-traffic which 
passes through the street goes comfortably between the rows 
of anchored teams which line the curbstones, and which ought 
to be made forthwith to give up the space that they occupy to 
the foot-passengers who are entitled to it. In Tremont Street 
itself, the roadway practically comprises nothing but the space 
between the two or three track railroad in the middle, and the 
curb-stone, and this is not spacious enough to allow of much 
anchoring of carriages at the edge, or of increasing the width 
of the sidewalk, unless the space devoted to the railroad is 
curtailed, which, with the completion of the Subway, it might 


well be. 





nua 


) [2 show how indifferent the people of Boston are to any- 
I thing like real street administration, a good illustration 

may be found in the recent contract by which the princi- 
pal street-railway company has agreed to keep mail-cars, to 
the number of not more than five at once, standing in the 
middle of Water Street, near the Post-office, for the conven- 
ience of loading the mails. It is true that the five mail-cars 
are not much more of an obstruction to traffic than the 
groups of wagons, often without horses attached, which have 
for many years occupied this part of the street; yet Water 
Street is a ‘congested street,” and it is not more than a year 
or two since an urgent appeal was made to the city authorities 
to have it widened, just above the Post-office, at a cost of 
about a million dollars. Many other instances might be given 
of the recklessness with which “ broad avenues,’’ consisting of 
wastes of paving-stones, visited by an occasional team, and 
lined with tiny sidewalks, have been made at the taxpayers’ 
expense, without any necessity or advantage to any one, 
except, possibly, the owners of the abutting land. It is related 
that when the question of widening Atlantic Avenue, one of 
the most absurd of these thoroughfares, was under considera- 
tion in the City Council, and a day had been appointed for the 
civic magnates to view the premises, the people who had 
pecuniary interests at stake hired a vast number of wagons 
and carts, and set them driving through the streets intended to 
be widened. ‘The widening was carried through, but Atlantic 
Avenue has never seen any such traffic since. This was 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the mania for street- 
widening raged fiercely. Now, after two decades of compara- 
tive quiescence, it has broken out again, more virulently than 
ever, and new schemes for street-widening come up almost 


every day. Meanwhile, the cart-horses muse by the margin of 
the huge areas of paving-stones provided for them by the tax- 
payers, while the tax-payers elbow each other off the same 
little sidewalks, in the same old way. It seems to us that it is 
time now to try a different method. Let every street have 
sidewalks one-eighth its own width, and let teams be restrained 
by heavy fine, as they are in London, from standing more than 
three minutes in any street, except at stations provided for the 
purpose. Boston, with its innumerable triangles and squares 
and ‘“ dodecagons,” presents ample facilities for establishing 
convenient carriage and cart stands, and there is no reason 
whatever why teams should not wait there, instead of in the 
space needed for sidewalks. If this were done, and Tremont 
and Washington Streets relieved of through railway traffic by 
the Subway, we doubt if any more street-widening would be 
required for a generation, except, possibly, for making connec- 
tion between the Subway Station in Haymarket Square, and 
the Union Station on Causeway Street. 


J HE first annnal meeting of the permanent committee iv 
charge of the American School of Architecture, in Rome, 
was held Saturday afternoon at the rooms of the Archi- 

tectural League, in New York. After looking at the competi- 

tive drawings for the Roman Scholarship, on exhibition in the 
room below, the committee proceded to organize, hy the adop- 
tion of rules and regulations and the election of officers. Mr. 

R. M. Hunt was made Chairman ; Professor Ware, Vice-Chair- 

man; Mr. McKim, Treasurer; and Mr. Boring, Secretary, 

these four officers constituting an Executive Committee ; Mr. 

C. H. Walker, of Boston, was added to the committee. Pro- 

fessor Hale, of Chicago, chairman of the committee appointed 

by the Archeological Institute to consider the practicability of 
furthering in Rome the study of ancient and medizval antiq- 
uities, was present by invitation. He reported that the Council 
of the Institute had, on the morning of the same day, voted to 
establish a school in Rome somewhat after the pattern of their 

School of Classical Studies, at Athens. It was determined 

that if the Casino del Aurora, now leased by the School of 

Architecture, proved sufficiently commodious, the two schools 

shall have a home under the same roof. If, as has been suy- 

gested, there is room on the grounds to accommodate, also, 
students of sculpture and of mural decoration, it would seem 
as if there were a prospect of establishing upon the Pincian 

Hill an institution worthy of support from the legion of travel- 

lers to whom the name of Rome is a household word. 


HE Trustees of the New York Cathedral of St. John have 
taken the wise course of ordering the foundations of their 
building to be carried down to the solid rock, many feet 

below the surface of the hill on which the structure is to stand. 
The work of excavation has been long and expensive, but the 
ledge has at last been reached, and the contractors are now 
levelling it with concrete, to receive the masonry of the founda- 
tions. It is hoped that all the substructure will be completed 
this season, and, another year, visitors will have the pleasure 
of seeing the building going on above ground. 


HE whole scientific world is interested in the new element, 
argon, discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Mr. Ramsay, in the 
atmosphere. Although named “argon ” from its apparent 

inertness, the discoverers having been unable to make it enter 
into any chemical combination, M. Berthelot, to whom a small 
sample was sent, has been more fortunate. Suspecting that its 
discoverers might have used too high a temperature in trying to 
combine it with other substances, he kept it cool, and subjected 
it, in the presence of other elements, to a silent electric dis- 
charge. Nitrogen cail in this way be made to unite with 
benzine and other hydrocarbons, forming compounds which, 
when decomposed by lime, behave like organic substances, giv- 
ing off ammonia; and M. Berthelot found that argon was still 
more susceptible than nitrogen to such electrical influences. 
By mixing argon and benzine vapor, and exposing them to an 
electric current, of the sort known as the “silent discharge,” 
he was able to cause the absorption by. the benzine of eighty- 
three per cent of the argon. This reaction produced a yellow- 
ish resinous substance, with the peculiarity of being brilliantly 
fluorescent, and the spectrum of the fluorescence was found to 
be so similar to that of the aurora borealis as to give reason 
to suppose that the aurora may be due to the fluorescence of 
some gaseous argon compound. What other peculiarities the 
new substance may have, we are not yet informed, but M. 
Berthelot promises to continue his investigations. 
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THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.1—I1. | 


‘*Men can with difficulty originate even in a new hemisphere.’’ — EDWARD 
EGGLESTON. 


T is proposed in this essay to gather together some of the records 
bearing upon the architecture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and to arrange these so as to furnish a short, systematic 

and comprehensive survey of what building activity was exercised 
within the English provinces of America during those two centuries. 

The art of this period, including also the first twenty years of the 
nineteenth century, is generally called “ Colonial.” Some object to 
the term, saying that there is too much variety of style to come under 
one head, and that, moreover, the best work was executed long after 
the original Colonies had become Provinces, and even later. But the 
term has been in use so long, and is so suggestive and comprehen- 
sive, that it would be difficult to find one more acceptable. Object 
as we may to the words “ Gothic ” and “ Colonial,” we cannot spare 
them, for no other words call up in the mind so complete a picture, 
not only of architecture and of the other arts, but of all the peculiar 
conditions — social, religious and political — which produced the 
medieval ecclesiastical architecture of Europe and the eighteenth- 
century domestic architecture of America. 

In this domestic architecture, thére was evolution and growth just 
as truly as in any other style. If the perfection of Greek art re- 
mained unaccountable until the archeological discoveries on the 
banks of the Nile and the Euphrates, still less would one understand 
Colonial art without a knowledge of the preceding styles. America 
owes Europe much, and we shall see that the emigrants left the 
mother-country with neither empty hands nor empty heads. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PROVINCES: DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


The reason for beginning with the New England colonies is not 
because they are the oldest and furnish a good geographical starting- 
point, but because in them is more and better material, more thor- 
oughly investigated and recorded. Moreover, the architecture in 
them, being homogeneous, is more easily classified. By making a 
classification, the subsequent inquiry farther south will be made 
easier, for thus a standard or criterion will have been established to 
which reference can be made. 

After the first quarter of the eighteenth century there came to 
the Colonist a period of comparative peace and prosperity. The 
Indian was no longer a standing menace, “ the stubborn phalanx of 
forest trees had been gradually beaten back, the disencumbered 
fields yielded a surplus, and leisure and comfort compensated for 
hard beginnings.” It is only natural to find architecture influenced 
by this. Almost all good Colonial work is later than 1730. 

A brief review of the earlier period possesses, however, both 
interest and value. The subject can best be discussed under three 
topics: Log-houses, Military Homes, and Settlers’ Cottages. 

The log-house, the first and most natural dwelling? in a new and 
thickly-wooded country, was not to the taste of the colonist. Life in 
it was to him a chrysalid state, from which to emerge, the sooner the 
better. Roughly squared timbers seemed incompatible with his 
higher ideals. 

Yet the first Doric artisan, when called upon by his fellows to 
rear a worthy abode for the ancient zoanon, did not find it so. 
Looking about for suggestions, he saw nothing but the low-roofed 
timber houses of Homer's heroes. But in thea his artistic sense 
perceived great possibilities. In the rough timber ends, he found 
splendid triglyphs; in the open spaces, sculptured metopes; in the 
ungainly trunnels, depending guttz; and in the overhanging rafters, 
richly raised mutules. 


But the colonist, disdaining the material at hand, cast longing’ 


glances back to Europe, and, from his earliest efforts to his last, 
there was a constant and conscious striving to reproduce in this new 
land his former home, grown doubly dear through long separation. 
Thus Lowell says of Cambridge, that it looked like an English 
village badly transplanted. 

But many colonists had for a long time no choice but to live in 
log-houses. This fact they concealed as best they could by cover- 
ing them with clapboards or shingles, put on with hand-wrought 
nails. ‘The floor, often at first of stamped clay, was soon superseded 
by a pavement of rough puncheons. The window-lights were of 
mica, of oiled paper, or of horn. No glass found its way to the 
colonies before the year 1700, or thereabouts. 

The Military Ilomes were more important structures. As in the 
early settlements the prime requisite was protection against the ele- 
ments, wild beasts and savage men, it was quite common that one or 
more of the houses should be built especially large and strong, to 
serve as a refuge and a rallying point, from which the more effectu- 
ally to repel Indian onslaughts. Many stories and bloody legends 
still cling with the old moss and lichen to these silent witnesses of a 
danger-fraught period. 

Important among those still standing are: the old brick house of 
Governor Cradock, built about 1634, at Medford, Mass.; the stuc- 
coed timber house of Governor Bull, in Newport, R. I., built in 
1639 ; and the clapboarded Minot homestead, in Dorchester, Mass., 





1Graduating thesis of Mr. O. Z, Cewin, School of Mines, Columbia College. 

2([Mr. C. W. Ernst has recently discovered satisfactory evidence that the very 
first work of the settlers was to set up saw-mills that they might get out the 
lumber in the sizes and shapes which they were wont to handle at home. — EDs.) 


built in 1640. The so-called “ Old Stone House,” finished in 1640 as 
a parsonage, at Guilford, Conn., has since been rebuilt upon the 
original lines. The Red Horse Inn, at Sudbury, Mass., built in 
1680, and made famous through Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” though not known to have served as a fort, resembles the pre- 
ceding so much as to readily group with them. The poet’s words, 
sie te of this inn, will be helpful in picturing this class of 
ouses: 


‘“* As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built in the old Colonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality ; 
A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

’ With weather stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and craggy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge and tiled and tall.” 


Architecturally, these structures are very simple. Leaving out 
the Otd Stone House, which alone is irregular and picturesque, the 
main elements are : a rectangular plan, two stories and an attic, a 
gambrel gable, generally, at each end, a symmetrical disposition of 
openings and dormers, and an overhang of the second, or of the attic 
story, for defence. . 

The Cradock House (Fig. 1), typical in its way, deserves special 
mention. It is the oldest house standing to-day in New England, and 
as that delightful Chronicler Drake puts it, “ proudly bears its creden- 
tials on its weather-beaten face.” Though its English owner never saw 





Fig. 2. The ‘'Old Manse,”’ Concord, 
Mass. 


Fig. |. The Cradock House, Medford, 


Mass. 1634. 


it, his “ servant” was conscientious in building it well. The design 
is thought to have been suggested by Cradock’s London house. The 
timber was hewn within a few feet of the site, the bricks were 
burned on the spot. Iron guards were built into the doorways, and 
four dangerous-looking loopholes showed that it was a military house 
first and a trading-post and a home after. ‘T'wo solid chimneys stand 
guard, one at each end. Two dormers relieve the long roof expanse 
of the front. The original windows were small. ‘There is no orna- 
ment except a plain band at the second-story level. In the main 
lines of its composition, it is strikingly like the Hancock House, of 
Boston, of which a pseudo replica was erected at the Columbian Ex- 
hibition, at Chicago. It would be interesting to know the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, but no plans are accessible. Even if the present 
partitioning off were known, it would be of little value, owing to 
probable interior remodelling. Undoubtedly, the planning was 
simple — a multitude of closets, odd corners, and many staircases are 
modern conveniences, for even the later Colonial houses, though 
often elaborate and costly, were seldom comfortable to our way of 
thinking. 

Quite early, another —a cottage — type was evolved, with a long 
sweeping roof towards the rear, canting off a corner of the ceiling of 
each story from the attic to the kitchen. This type persisted until 
quite recently and recurs in hundreds of cottages throughout New 





Fig. 3. Avery House, Pequonnock, Conn. 1656. 


England. Such were the childhood homes of the Presidents Adams 

(Pig. 4). It was just such an humble dwelling, in Easthampton, 
ng Island, whose fond memories re-echoed in the heart of John 

Howard Payne, and produced the song of “ Home, sweet Home.” 
The doorways only are remarkable. There is usually on each 
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side of the door a Classic pilaster, with a moulded capital, supporting 
a plain cornice with a pediment. Even this simple feature is often 

omitted. 
To this period belong the historic Witch House, in Salem, and 
the home of Paul Re- 


vere, in Boston, neither 
of which groups readily 
with any of the above. 

The peace and com- 
mercial prosperity, 
which set in about 
1730, stimulated build- 
ing activity. The 
shrewder merchants, 
having amassed consid- 
erable fortunes by 
traffic in slaves, lumber, fish, tea and English stuffs, set themselves 
to the pleasing task of spending their gains in the best manner. 
What better could they do than to erect commodious houses? Some 
professional men and some landed proprietors, too, had become 
wealthy, and vied with these merchants in their building enterprises. 
The ordinary material was wood, that is, houses were constructed of 
an open framework of timber and covered with clapboards, or some- 
times with shingles. Brick was rarely employed, except in the 
larger towns. 

Many, especially the earlier houses, seem to have been suggested 
by Governor Cradock’s military home, or by others similar. By 
degrees the gambrel roof was eliminated. First, the hipped or the 
mansard roof came into vogue, from about 1760 to 1790. This was 
in turn superseded by the flat deck, towards the close of the century. 
Of course, examples of each overlap, the gambrel type being spe- 
cially persistent; but the general tendency will be clearly shown, in 
an appended chronological table. 

It is strange that the evolution of so bold a feature as the gambrel 
roof has not been traced. The oldest examples show it used with a 





———— 


Fig. 4. John Quincy Adams’s House. 
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Fig. 5. The Vassall-Craigie-Longfellow House, Cambridge, Mass. !837. 


confidence bred of familiarity. This roof, though the oldest, is the 
most graceful and pleasing, avoiding the box-like effect and hard 
lines of the other two. Of this type, the following are quite remark- 
able: the Pepperell mansion, at Kittery, Maine, begun about 1720, 
and confiscated after the Revolution with its thirty miles of prop- 
erty; the Hancock mansion, at Boston, begun in 1737; the birth- 
place of General Putnam, at Danvers, Mass., built partly in 1650 
and partly in 1744; and the often illustrated “King” Hooper 
House, also at Danvers, which was, in many things, a copy in wood 
of the Hancock house. The Hancock house, now a memory only, 
though one of the oldest, was one of the best. It was a stone build- 
ing, so solidly erected as to require blasting when torn down. 
Thomas Hancock began it in 1737. Having become immensely 
wealthy, for those days, through skilful trading, he felt that Boston 
was getting too crowded for him. Just outside its limits he found a 
fine hill overlooking the bay. Here he staked out his house, fifty-six 
feet wide. When completed, he improved the grounds with walks 
and gardens. ‘The entrance in the middle of the front was protected 
by a balcony, opening from the wide hallway of the second story. 
On the sides were two large windows in each story. Three dormers 
lighted the attic. A modillion cornice, returning on itself at the ends, 
marked the transition from 

the wall to the roof. A _ bal- | 


ustrade of neat spindles sur- bes 
rounded entirely the upper “30.797 0,7, pee ai 
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to chimney, justified only by 
the happy way in which it 
crowned the whole. The 
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together, it was a roomy, 
well-designed and dignified 
house, exactly suited to be the 
mansion of the first gentleman of the Commonwealth, and through 
him and his illustrious nephew, John Hancock, to extend its stately 
hospitality to the greatest men of the day. It lacked many import- 


Fig. 6. A Door-head, Portsmouth, N. H. 


ant features. Thus there were no spacious verandas, no two-storied 
pilasters, and no gable over the front entrance. 

The second, or mansard type, is more Classic, presenting on all 
sides a predominance of horizontal lines. But the elements of the 

design are virtually the same. 

oa | The roof balustrade is usually, 

és as it should be, placed around 

the flat deck on top. Some- 

times it occurs at the base of 
the slope. 

The Vassall mansion (Fig. 5), 
built in 1759, at Cambridge, 
Mass., and since 1837 the home 
of Longfellow, is a splendid ex- 
ample of this class. The large 
Oliver house, at Dorchester, 
Mass., built in 1740, the birth- 
place of Edward Everett, is 
also a worthy structure, in spite 
of its steep box-like roof and 
lack of verandas. ‘The Quincy 

Fig. 7. mansion, Quincy, Mass., built 

in 1770, is quite remarkable 

with its attic rising like a clerestSry above the outside walls. Many 
other prominent examples could be quoted. 

The flat-roofed houses, forming the third class, are less interest- 
ing. The details are more correct, and there is a tendency to 
formalism. Many of these are three stories in height. In Boston, 
they were often four stories high and of brick. ‘There is in this 
type, a meagreness about the details. The porches are small and 
bare, the columns few and slender. Evidently, the original inspira- 
tion had begun to fail, and there was a striving for new effects. 

The birthplace and home of Lowell, known as “ Elmwood,” at 
Cambridge, is as fine and typical an example of this class as is Long- 
fellow’s of the preceding. ‘“ Elmwood” is three stories high, the 
upper story, however, more like a mezzanine. It stands charm- 
ingly among high trees planted by the poet’s father. 

Naturally enough, few names of designers have been handed 
down. It is, therefore, a pleasure to record that William Spratz, a 
Hessian soldier, was the architect of the Deming house, at Litch- 
field, Conn., built in 1790. It has a low mansard roof, with a balus- 
trade just over the cornice. The middle portion slightly projecting 
and finished with a pediment, has, in the second story, a fine Palla- 
dian window, very similar to one found in a brick house at Annap- 
olis, Md. [See Fig. 56.] The details are very correct and elegant, 
as though designed with ‘“ Vignola” in the hand. The general 
effect is pleasing, except that the cornice lacks a frieze, which gives 
it the appearance of having sunk into the wall. 

The mere fact that Spratz was a soldier throws some light upon 
the status of the architectural profession. The provinces possessed 








Fig. 8, Hood, Ayrault House, Newport, R, I. 1739. 


but few educated architects. Most houses were the result of collab- 
oration of owner and village carpenter. 
general plan and ideas; the other worked out the details. Thus Dr. 
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Ayrault, in 1739, specified in his contract, still existing, that the 
builders were to provide a hood over the entrance, and to support 
the same on carved brackets (Fig. 8). Such notices, and some 
accidentally preserved books on the Orders, by Swan, Pain, Langley 
and others, indicate that the Colonial mechanic was more than a 
mere skilful tool. He spent much time in devising practical 
methods for executing in wood Classic features and details origi- 
nally designed for stone construction. Many characteristics, such as 
a tendency to increase the proportional height of the columns (Fig. 
6), and details like the one illustrated in Figure 7, may be traced to 


such efforts. 
(To be continued.) 


SOUND IN ITS RELATION TO BUILDINGS.! 


T is now nearly thirty-five years since a paper was laid before the 
Institute on the subject of acoustics in connection with archi- 
tecture by Professor T. Roger Smith [/.], followed in the next 

year by the publication of his excellent treatise on the “ Acoustics of 
Public Buildings.’ This work is now unfortunately “out of print,” 
and difficult to obtain. Mr. H. H. Statham [/’.], in 1873, con- 
tributed a very valuable paper on “ Architecture practically consid- 
ered in reference to Music.”? During the past session this subject 
was broached at one of the meetings of your Science Committee, 
and the writer was deputed to consider the question of acoustics for 
discussion at one of the Sessional Meetings. Little apology is 
needed for the introduction of so important a matter; but one 
is certainly needed for the author, who is merely an architect, not a 
physicist, and perhaps, therefore, not fully competent to deal with 
the science of acoustics in its abstruse bearings. Without professing 
to put before you any new views on the treatment of this complicated 
science, I shall endeavor to pass in review some of the principal 
later writings of others, scattered as they are through many scien- 
tific treatises and technical journals. 

The inherent difficulties of the subject are great, and they are by 
no means lessened, but amplified, by the strange divergence of 
Opinion at times expressed upon one and the same point; one 
observer pronouncing a building to be good for sound, while another 
condemns it. This may, in part, be attributed to different uses to 
which the building is subject. ‘To put it simply,” says the Rev. 
Compton Reade, speaking of churches, “just as that concert-room 
which is best for voices is worst for instruments, and vice versa, so 
the church most suited for oratory is least suited for harmonic 
effects.” But, conversely, other writers contend that “there is no 
instance of an apartment where music is heard to advantage where 
a speaker does not find himself free from restraint, oppression, or a 
necessity for exhaustive exertion. Therefore, our problem is 
plainly to build our apartment, whatever it is intended for, as if it 
were a music-room, and we are safe.’ 8 ; 

One finds a flat wall a source of echo and annoyance, and promptly 
proceeds to build a curved one as a remedy, perhaps only to find 
that he has plunged into a worse difficulty by focussing and concen- 
trating the sound into one or more points in his building. Another 
pleads for the use of wood as the cure-all for every acoustic defect ; 
while yet another utterly condemns its use, and would depend 
entirely upon plaster surfaces and smooth hard floors and the like. 
Each case must be considered on its merits, and the individual use 
to which each building is to be put carefully weighed, before a suit- 
able result can be arrived at. An American writer says he “can 
see no excuse for building an apartment so that its acoustic proper- 
ties are not as much a matter of course, as keeping out the 
weather.” But while even the greatest scientific authorities on 
matters acoustic are not agreed upon some of the problems which 
are more or less contemptuously dismissed as one of those things 
“which every schoolboy knows” by architectural writers, and while 
the strangest variance is expressed by the latter in their views as 
to the application of scientific laws to buildings, success can hardly 
be assured. 

To take a well-worn theme, that of the Whispering Gallery at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, as an example, Ganot, in his ‘ Treatise on 
Physics,” attributes the peculiarity to reflection of sound from point 
to point until it reaches the ear. Tyndall also deals with it as an 
echo or repetition; the late Astronomer Royal attributed it to 
reflection from the surface of the dome overheard; while Lord 
Rayleigh says the sound “seems to creep round the gallery horizon- 
tally.” Professor T. Roger Smith, following Saunders, says the 
sound is conducted round the walls; but whether by vibration of 
the latter or by the air is not stated. 

It is only by a patient accumulation of facts that scientific truths 
can be established, and no cursory dismissal of a subject, on the 

round of its having been already well discussed, should be tolerated. 
The probable existence, for instance, of such a constituent of our 
atmosphere as Argon was not even suspected till quite recently. 
I do not propose to deal with the purely physical aspect of the 
science, but to consider it from the architect’s point-of-view entirely, 
and it is with a view to raise some practical discussion on a difficult 
subject that I venture to bring that of acoustics before you. 

Form of Buildings. — We come, then, first to the consideration of 
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1A paper by H. W. Burrows [A. RK. I. B. A.], read at the General Meeting of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, March 25, 1895, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Lustitute. 

2“ Transactions,’’ 1873, p. 71. 

3A. F, Oakey, in Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine (1881), vol. xxv., p. 234. 











the form which a building should assume to ensure acoustical success; 
and we find that the greatest diversity of opinion has been expressed 
upon this most difficult and important part of the subject. 

Plan.—It will probably conduce to clearness of treatment if I 
describe buildings, so far as their form or design is concerned in 
regard to acoustics, much in the way that the problem would present 
itself to the mind of an architect in evolving his ideas, dealing first 
with the plan. As the limits of distance to which an average 
speaker can be heard are about 90 feet in the direction to which he 
speaks, 75 feet on each side, 80 feet to the rear, and 45 feet verti- 
cally, authors have endeavored to group buildings into classes — 
those, first, which fall within the range of voice, and in which, 
therefore, sound proceeds from the speaker to the listener by direct 
radiation ; and, secondly, those which exceed the above dimensions, 
and in which the sound must be conducted, assisted and reinforced 
by the design, construction and materials. Guillemin, in his “ Phys- 
ical Forces,’ * “divides rooms into three classes: first, the concert- 
room, where the orchestra or speaker is placed, or should be placed, 
in the sound focus, and where everything is subordinate to the 
auditor; second, the theatre, where there are two sound foci — one 
for the orchestra and one for the actors; and third, the hall for 
deliberative assemblies.” 

But little importance can be attached, apparently, to these some- 
what arbitrary divisions, as many buildings without the slightest 
obstacie between speaker and hearer, and under one roof, are 
decidedly bad for sound — giving rise, in some instances, to con- 
fusing reflections, and consequent echoes, and in others to great 
decay of sound through the dispersal of the sound rays upward in 
the large open roofs required to cover single spans of wide dimen- 
sions. 

Simplicity of plan is not of necessity good for acoustics, as it has 
been so often shown that square rooms are defective; indeed, flat 
surfaces are condemned by most authorities on the subject, as reflec- 
tions take place in the right angles of such apartments, at the floor, 
walls and ceilings. A figure is given in the report of a lecture by 
Mr. W. Fletcher Barrett.6 which illustrates this. Let S be the 
speaker, near the flat wall W W; the sound diverging in all direc- 
tions strikes the wall at 
every angle. Consider the 
rays a,b,c; the first reaches 
W W perpendicular to its 
surface, and is reflected 
back in the direction of the 
arrow; b strikes the wall at 
an angle and is reflected; ¢ 
reaches the wall at an angle 
approaching 30°, and is not 
regularly reflected, but is 
propagated as a roller (in the manner demonstrated by the late Scott 
Russell in his researches on waves). The nearer the speaker is to 
the flat wall the greater is the obliquity of the incident ray, and more 
rays are therefore abstracted from the volume of sound. In such 
cases, therefore, it has been found of advantage to cant off the angles 
of the rooms, or to curve the ends, or to place the speaker near the 
corner of the room, so that he addresses the audience diagonally, 
much as we do in the meeting-room of the Institute. By curving the 
ends of the room the incident rays strike the wall at a less oblique 
angle, and are then reflected forward —in the case of a parabola as 
a series of parallel rays. 

If rectangular rooms are adopted, some authors consider they are 
improved if one dimension is longer than the other. The late Dr. 
Brewer® said: “ The best form for the interior of such rooms is that 
their length be about two-thirds greater than their breadth, in order 
that the sounds reflected from the side walls may mingle with the 
voice and strengthen it.” As sound-waves are propagated in spher- 
ical layers from their point of origin, it has often been imagined and 
urged that curved forms are the best to adopt for acoustic reasons, 
and many opinions have been expressed both for and against this 
view. 

Of buildings having a circular plan we have already noticed the 
well-known bad example of St. Paul's Cathedral; but it must be 
borne in mind in connection with it that the effect is in great part 
due to the close proximity of the speakers to the walls. Another 
effect would, no doubt. be produced if the speaker were situated in 
the centre of the circle, or near it. Tvndall records that at the 
London Colosseum, “a circular building 130 feet in diameter, Mr. 
Wheatstone found a word pronounced to be repeated a great many 
times. A single exclamation appeared like a peal of laughter, 
while the tearing of a piece of paper was like the patter of hail.” 
So, again, at the Dublin Rotunda a speaker said: “It appears as if 
some one were in front soaking up my words with a sponge as soon 
as the syllables had left my mouth.”’ The Pantheon at Rome is 
also stated to produce some very singular effects of resonance, due 
partly to the dome and partly to the circular plan. Radau*® men- 
tions that in the circular concert-room of the Fine Arts Society in 
Berlin, where the walls are broken by a large number of deep 
embrasures, this inconvenience is not met with. Closely allied to 


‘ Building News, vol. xxxii. (1877), p. 427. 

5 The Builder, vol. xxvii. (1869), p. 402. 

6° Sound and its Phenomena” (1854). p, 314. 
7 The Builder, vol. xxvii. (1869), p, 408. 

8“ Wonders of Acoustics,” p. 109. 
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the circular plan we find many polygonal buildings giving varied | orchestra is concave, parabolic, semicircular in outline, or a com- 
results. Among those which have been noted are the following: pound curve not easily definable. 

The Westminster Chapter-house, octagonal on plan, the sides The horseshoe type of plan has been adopted in a large number of 
each about 24 feet, with its well-known central clustered columns | theatres, but with varying success, depending in great part upon the 
and vaulted roof, is stated by Saunders and others to be bad, acousti- | materials of which the buildings are constructed, as we shall see 
cally. So, again, with the octagonal vestibule, the “Hall of Secrets” | later, and influenced largely, among other things, by the boxes, 
in the Paris Observatory — Brewer shows that reflections take place | which Scott Russell says are favorable to the laws of sound, while 
from one side to the other, producing a regular “ whispering gallery.” | Zamminer declares them to be monster traps for strangling it! 
On the other hand, the old Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars, is quoted by | Theatre-planning and arrangement have proved an attractive theme 
Saunders as a very successful building for its purpose. It is a six- | to many writers, and [ need not here enlarge upon it; the well- 
teen-sided room, with a gallery above, and below which are windows, | known works of Lachéz, Langhaus, Saunders and Wyatt, and more 
the whole being covered by a hemispherical roof, with a lantern | recently the paper read before the Institute by Mr. Ralph Nevill 
light. F.],° and the articles by Mr. Woodrow still appearing in the Build- 

With the examples here noted it will be observed that the break- | ing News, form an ample field of research for those interested in this 
ing up of the wall-surface by ‘‘deep embrasures,” as in the concert- | branch of design. 
room of the Fine Arts Society in Berlin, already mentioned, and by Of composite types of plan, difficult to designate by any distinctive 
the gallery at the Surrey Chapel, successful buildings apparently | word, may be mentioned one, the original suggestion of which is 
resulted from the adoption of a plan which may be looked upon as | apparently Chladni’s, namely, that in which the walls at the rear of 
normally defective. the speaker or orchestra are formed as a truncated pyramid, diverg- 

Departing from the circular and polygonal types of plan, other | ing outward, with the seats arranged in a semicircular or other curve. 
modifications have been tried, and notably, perhaps, the oval or | This plan appears to be adopted with success at the Hall of the 
ellipse, as exemplified by the Albert Hall, London. Nearly every | Midland Institute at Birmingham, and is figured in outline in the 
writer has condemned this building fur its acoustic properties, or | Handbuch der Architektur ;? and in the new Grand Theatre, Isling- 
rather, for the lack of them. It was pointed out by many before the | ton. Outline plans, to scale, of several buildings are given in the 
building was begun that failure would in all probability result, as the | Handbuch referred to — of the Albert Hall, London; the ‘Trocadero, 
reflections from such a form were known to be ‘concentrated in | Paris; Concert-hall at Leipsic; La Seala, Milan; the Birmingham 
the foci of the ellipse; and this, together with its vast size, form and | Institute; and of the Houses of Parliament, Vienna. 
material of roofing, have alike combined to produce a great failure We have to this point been considering those plans which are 
from an acoustic point-of-view. The amphitheatres of the ancients | often designated “halls,” that is to say, buildings in which there is 
were not trammelled with the same restrictions that beset us: the | no division into arcades, as in churches and cathedrals. It has been 
only covering needed was the ve/arium to keep off the sun’s rays, | urged by many, as to this latter — the avenue — type of plan, that 
and in such buildings it can even to-day be shown that the seats | the columns which carry the arcades cause sound-shadows, and are, 
were so disposed that the actor's voice proceeded directly to all the | therefore, objectionable. In this matter we again find most contrary 
auditors. Radau says: “Even in the ruins of such theatres we can | opinions expressed. Scott Russell says: “In a long gallery with 
see that this end was generally obtained. Every word spoken in | wings, the sound cannot be reflected back or rolled along so as to 
the arena can be heard at the farthest seats. The theatre of | create disturbance, because it goes round and escapes into the tran- 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, the Circus of Murviedro, and the Amphi- | septs; consequently these are favorable to the laws of sound.” 
theatre at Nimes are remarkable in this respect.” Radau conversely insists that “the transepts of a church are most 

The amphitheatrical type of plan has often been adopted for | inconvenient to a speaker, because of the repeated reflections from 
lecture theatres, and it certainly possesses many and distinct advan- | these recesses, which greatly weaken the sound of his voice.” <A 
tages, so far as the seating capabilities are concerned, and in many | recent writer in the Building News considers the effects of transepts 
instances has proved successful from an acoustic point-of-view ; but | doubtful, “especially those of much depth, as they tend to absorb 
there are notable exceptions, among which may be mentioned, chiefly | the volume of sound at its initial point or to disperse the waves. .. . 
defective from an excessive sonorousness, the semicircular room of | Transepts of small depth and of good width may even be found belp- 
the Fine Arts School at Paris, which is described by Radau' as | ful in breaking up the echo and in diffusing the sound, as we find in 
being beautifully decorated, but miserable in this respect, as are also | many examples of recent churches.”’ Dealing with church archi- 
the great Amphitheatres of Physics and Chemistry in the Jardin des | tecture and its acoustics, one of the most suggestive papers I have 
Plantes, and the Amphitheatre of Physics in the College of France. | noticed is that by the Rev..Compton Reade,’ in which he does not 
Efforts have been made in each case to remedy the defects, but with | spare the members of our profession, if I may quote the following: 



































little success. One of the examples often quoted as a successful 
application of this type of plan is the Lecture Theatre at the Royal 
Institution, plans and sections of which are given in Prof. T. Roger 
Smith’s work. At the University College, Gower Street, in the 


Botanical and Mathematical Lecture Theatres, both of which are 


arranged on this plan, with a quadrangular recess behind the speaker, 
I have noticed a distinct echo when the rooms are only partially 
filled by an audience, the speaker’s voice beating on one’s ear in a 
confusing manner: the effect is more noticeable in the lower room. 
This echo in semicircular buildings is, no doubt, in great part due to 
the speaker being placed in the focus of the curve, as I have observed 


at Gower Street that when speakers address the audience from either 
the right or left of the lecturer, the echo is not as perceptible, and is 
in many cases entirely lost. 

Closely allied to the above types of plan we may next consider 
those in which the end is more or less curved, and the sides produced 
somewhat in the manner of the plan of a basilica. The objection to 
the concentration of sound in one focus is to a great extent lost by 
this arrangement, as the sound-waves, not being produced in the 
centre of curvature, are in part conducted by the walls before strik- 
ing the curve. The London County Council Chamber, described by 
its architect, Mr. Blashill, before the Institute, and figured in the 
Journal,” is an example of this method of planning, and is considered 
to be acoustically successful. Radau mentions that Chladni proposed 
a plan to terminate rectangular halls with a parabola, as found in 
some ancient basilicas, and suggests that the arrangement might be 
completed by giving a parabolic form to the roof over the platform. 
The objection to all such arrangements is that, although sound is 
undoubtedly conveyed by a parabola in a series of parallel rays, all 
sound originating in the body of the hall may be concentrated in the 
focus of the parabola, so that great difficulties present themselves in 
dealing with any curved surface of that nature. 

Among other buildings planned as elongated rectangles with 
rounded ends which are successful acoustically may be mentioned 
the Cincinnati Music Hall,® the Concert-hall at Leipsic,4 and the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place.5 In the last-named plan the trun- 
cated trumpet-shaped orchestra is a noticeable feature, as in nearly 
all other examples I have noticed the curve at the back of the 





1% Wonders of Acoustics,”’ p. 111. 

2 Vol. i. Third Series (1894), p. 371. 

3 Figured in Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine (1881), vol. xxv., p. 238. 
«Figured in Handbuch der Architektur eer: iv. p. 281. 

5 Figured in The Builder, vol. 1x, (1891), p. 128. 















“One might have presupposed that architects, in designing 
churches for special forms of worship, would have been guided by 
the failures and successes of the past. The reverse is the case; 
indeed, I question whether acoustics ever have come into considera- 
tion, it being assumed that all mediseval buildings must be more or 
less respectable in respect of acoustic propertics. Some medizval 
churches were indisputably models of acoustic excellence; others, 
models of acoustic deficiency.” 

We nearly all fall under his lash, Churchman and Dissenter alike 
receiving castigation : 

‘“ All Saints’, Margaret Street, and St. Alban’s, Holborn... . 
possess acoustic properties of a satisfactory character. They stand 
alone in this respect, St. Andrew’s, Wells Street —a church cele- 
brated for the excellence of its choir — being architecturally feeble 
and acoustically atrocious .... They are ugly and cacophonous. 
Nor have the Nonconformists eclipsed us. Mr. Newman Hall's pre- 
tentious tabernacle boasts an effective exterior, with a gloomy, cold 
interior, utterly destitute of the grace of congruity. Dr. Parker's 
Temple is light and bright, well adapted, moreover, to his form of 
worship, and acoustically perfect —for preaching purposes — but 
architecturally it may be styled a fagade concealing a concert-room.” 

The main contention of his article is that churches which are good 
acoustically for oratory are least suited for music, and he instances 
Magdalen Chapel as a most striking example, attributing the peculiar 
excellence of this building to its T-shaped plan —choir and tran- 
septs, without a nave, and without aisles. Westminster Abbev and 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, are cited as unacoustic. The 
reverend writer has the courage of his convictions, and says: 

“For my own part, were I called upon to erect a church on 
acoustic lines I should imitate the plan of Mayence Cathedral, and 
place the organ behind a magnificent reredos at the extreme east 
end. My church should be F-shaped, as was Bristol Cathedral tilt 
recently, and as are the chapels of Magdalen, Merton, New College, 
and All Souls’ at Oxford; and I would separate the choir from the 
transepts by a light screen, after the model of that of Hereford. I 
should thus obtain an esthetic and an acoustic effect well-nigh 
perfect.” 

The effect of pendentives and of hammer-beam and other timber 





seas Auditorium of a Theatre,” The R. I. B. A. Journal, vol. iv., n. 8. (1888), 
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®*Church Architecture and Acoustics,” Religious Reriew of Reviews, and the 
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roofs on the reverberation of sound is also dealt with in this telling 
article. 

Seating. — Where we require both to see and hear speakers or 
actors, there is probably no better method of seating to be adopted 
than that described by Scott Russell and by Gwilt.!| In churches 
and other buildings where it is not practicable to arrange the seats 
on the isacoustic curve, it has been proposed that steps might be 
formed to elevate the preacher so that the curve would be approxi- 
mated to. This has been discussed fully on more than one occasion, 
and need not be further enlarged upon here.? | 

Section. — We have indicated that plan does not wholly influence 
the sound in buildings, as we find those of similar types behaving in 
different ways. Let us now consider what influence the section of 
structures has on the propagation of sound. As to walls and ceilings, 
most writers are agreed that smooth surfaces reflect sound, while 
broken or rough surfaces disperse or absorb it, so that in some in- 
stances it may be found advisable to break up the ceilings with 
rafters, or to form recesses or projections in the walls. Each case 
must be considered on its merits, and no hard-and-fast line can be 
laid down for our guidance unless all the circumstances are dealt 
with, and one of the most important considerations in this connection 
is the size of the room. In large buildings, or where the dimension 
exceeds that calculated to produce an echo, we must endeavor to 
break it up and destroy it, according to most authorities, while in 
rooms of smaller dimensions, reflecting surfaces may be better. “A 
sharp, quick sound can produce an echo when the reflecting surface 
is 55 feet distant, but for articulate sounds at least double that dis- 
tance is necessary” [Ganot]. Opinions are quite as conflicting in 
regard to the form of ceiling which should be adopted as they are 
in most other points in regard to acoustics architecturally considered. 

H. H. S. (Mr. Statham, I assume), writing in The Builder,’ claims 
that “a flat, or nearly flat, ceiling is the best form for a large music- 
hall. It breaks up and assists in destroying echo, while a semicir- 
cular vault collects and focusses it.” Others insist upon a curved 
form for the ceiling; but the nature of this curve is the difficulty. 
If it be parabolic or semicircular, we have the danger of foci being 
formed by the reflected sound-rays, and it is probably due to this 
consideration that some urge that the curve should be “in the shape 
of a coach-roof” [Brewer]. Here, again, the size of the hall is of 
importance, together with the height at which the ceiling is situated. 
All appear to be in agreement that it is bad to have right-angle 
junctions between walls and ceilings, as confusing reflections then 
ensue; and to obviate this, some form of cove has been usually 
adopted. In the Queen's Hall, Langham Place, a convex cove is 
used, following the example, Mr. Knightley tells us, of the room 
used by Mrs. Siddons for her readings at Brighton. On the other 
hand, many buildings with a flat ceiling and an ordinary concave 
cove have proved acoustically successful, as, for instance, the Cin- 
cinnati Music-hall. Concave surfaces generally seem to be particu- 
larly difficult to contend with, and where they are successful it will, 
in all probability, be found that some projecting cornice or other 
feature is interposed in suclr a manner as to split up the sound-waves 
and prevent their reflection. The difficulties presented by concave 
curves are well shown by the failure of most domes or cupolas in an 
acoustic aspect. The circumstances which produce a whispering- 
gallery under the cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome; the peculiar and 
prolonged resonance of the Pantheon at Rome and of the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; the echo and pronounced resonance 
of the elliptical cupola of the Baptistery at Pisa; and, to cite a more 
recent example, the failure of the glass domical roof of the Albert 
Ifall, London, all serve to show the acoustic difficulties presented by 
such forms. The dome of St. Mary’s at Dresden is mentioned 
by Radau as being remarkable for the absence of resonance, and he 
also points out that the failure of domes is usually due to their pro- 
ducing powerful and prolonged resonance. In the case of the 
Albert Hall,‘ one writer claims that the glass roof does not oe 
suffivient resistance to produce resonance, while another (HH. H. 8.) 
attributes the defect to the reflection of sound from the hard concave 
surface of the glass, and states that the velartum was put in to 
absorb some of the sound. 

To prevent the loss of sound upward it is probably best to keep 
ceilings moderately low, consistent, of course, with good proportion. 
In our House of Corniche it was found, for instance, that the ceil- 
ing was too lofty; it was lowered, the angles were canted off, and 
the ceiling formed of wood, with improvement so far as its acoustics 
are concerned. 

Proportion. — In what relation should the dimensions of a build- 
ing be to ensure good acoustic results? may be our next inquiry. 
We have already seen that one writer (Dr. Brewer) considers the 
length should be about two thirds greater than the breadth, and that 
the height should somewhat exceed the breadth, while many urge 
strongly the use of what is known as “harmonic proportion.” This 
is well described by Mr. W. Fletcher Barrett ° in the following words: 

“It appears that for good acoustic properties a building should be 
so constructed that its different dimensions shall be in some simple 
relationship to each other. An analogous effect is well known in 


1Gwilt’s “ Encyclopedia"’ (edit. 1881), p. 1047. 

3 Building News, vol. iv. (1858), p. 1195. 
3 The Buslder, vol. xxix. (1851), p. 543. 
‘Tbid. p. 440. 

5 Ibid. p. 469. 

6 {bid. vol. xxvil. (1869), p. 44. 


music, for if two notes have the simplest possible relationship to 
each other’s rate of vibration, as 1 to 2, or an octave, the combina- 
tion of those two notes is more harmonious than any other combi- 
nation. Next to this would be the ratio of 2 to 3, or the fifth, and 
next the ratio of 3 to 4, or the interval of a fourth, the harmony 
decreasing with the simplicity of the combination. Further, in the 
case of three numbers a musical or harmonic proportion exists, when 
the first is to the third as the difference of the first and second is to 
the difference of the second and third: thus 2, 3, 6 are in harmonic 
proportions, because 2: 6 :: 1: 3.” 

An exhaustive paper dealing with harmonic proportion by Mr. A. 
F. Oakey’ cites as illustrative of the value of harmonic proportion, 
the following successful buildings : 

Old Theatre at Lyon, in proportion of 4:4:8. Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester: height, 52 feet, or as 2; unit, 26 feet; width, 78 fect, 
or as 3; length, 130 feet, or as 5. Cincinnati Music-ball: height, 
80 feet, or as 2; unit, 40 feet; width, 120 feet, or as 3; length, 200 
feet, or as 5. University of London, Lecture-room: height, 52 feet, 
or as 2; unit, 26 feet; width, 52 feet, or as 2; length, 78 feet, or as 3. 

He also mentions that the Boston Music-hall, one of the best 
American examples of acoustically successful buildings, is in har- 
monic proportion; while Her Majesty's Theatre, in the Haymarket, 
which was of horseshoe form and not in harmonic proportion, being 
67 feet long, 56 feet at its greatest width, and 57 feet high, was bad. 
Other examples of buildings, in harmonic proportion, which are 
described as good for sound are: 

Royal Institution Theatre :* height, 30 feet, or as 2; unit, 15 feet; 
width, 60 feet, or as 4; length, 45 feet, or as 3. Westminster 
Chapel: height, 50 fee:, or as 2; unit, 24 feet; width, 67 feet, or as 
3; length, 120 feet, or as 5. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow, *® in his Godwin Bursary Report, mentions the 
proportions of the following buildings in Vienna, which he states 
possess good acoustic properties. Taking the measurements by 
scale, they are very nearly as follows: 

New Opera-house, Vienna: length, 80 feet, or as 4; unit, 20 feet; 
width, 60 feet, or as 3; height, 60 feet, or as 3. Volks-halle in the 
Rath-haus: length, about 80 feet, or as 5; unit, 16 feet; width, 
about 32 feet, or as 2; height, about 32 feet, or as 2. 

In the same Report the late Baron v. Hansen’s opinion as to pro- 
portion is mentioned, he having found from experience that good 
acoustic results are obtained in halls whose length is twice, and 
height, one and a half times, the width. 

In the paper by Mr. Oakey, already referred to, he describes the 
alterations made by him to some old buildings which were acousti- 
cally defective, and lays stress on the fact that in one case — that of 
the town-hall in a village (sic) in Massachusetts — he reduced the 
room to the proportion of 3:4:5 by the introduction of some 
shelving on which books and periodicals were stored: an aconstic 
success resulted. 

Construction and Materials. — It will be conceded by all that upon 
the selection of proper materials for the construction and decoration 
of buildings their acoustic properties greatly depend. Unfortunately 
we here again find the greatest possible difference expressed by 
architects and scientists alike; indced, it would be hardly too much 
to say that complete agreement even upon the main lines of the 
subject is not to be discovered. Now, whatever may be the opinion 
of individual observers, facts remain as stubborn things, and experi- 
ment by competent judges can alone determine the value to be 
attached to each material. No doubt, the divergent views are again 
to be partly accounted for by the varying requirements of different 
edifices; in buildings where resonance is demanded, the most elastic 
materials are needed, while in others some less elastic substances 
may suffice. As the volume of air contained within any room is the 
medium by which vibratory movements are transmitted to our ears, 
it follows that as the vibrations of various bodies differ, their effect 
on our auditory senses will aleo greatly vary. | 

That an inelastic substance, such as felt, prevents the transmission 
of sound is well shown by the common experiment of a bell under an 
air-pump receiver — where, if the sounding bell be allowed to touch 
the air-pump plate, sound is audible; but an inelastic material 
deadens the sound in such a manner that if perfectly insulated, all 
sound is absorbed. The transmission of sound is largely affected by 
the molecular structure of the material; if it be homogeneous, sound 
is transmitted through it equally well in every direction; but if it 
possess a definite structure, its sound-transmitting capabilities greatly 
vary; thus the velocity of sound in wood across the fibre is, at 
least, two or three times its velocity along it. Some excellent ex- 
periments are recorded by Mr. W. Fletcher Barrett in his lectures,!° 
in which a set of sound-tight boxes were used, in the innermost 
being placed a sounding body. When a light rod is pushed through 
the small valve left in the boxes, and discs of varying materials are 
tested, the following results are recorded : 

Wood, sound well heard; slate, but little sound; tile, but feeble 
augmentation of sound ; plaster, practically no reinforcement; and 
the importance of this in buildings will be realized. If the walls 
of the building be covered with such materials as plaster, slate, tile 
or stone, they are almost or entirely unable to reinforce the speaker’s 
voice, whereas if they be lined with wood, it is strongly reinforced. 








7 Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine (1881), Vol. xxv., p. 223 e¢ 8qq. 
8 The Builder, vol. xxvii. eee: 404. 
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Mr. A. F. Oakey, in the paper already quoted, points out that, 
‘our choice of material must depend upon one fact that is seldom 
the same in any two apartments, namely, the relative capacity, that 
is, the number of cubic feet of space, for each person. The most 
exhaustive experiment has determined that when the number of 
cubic feet of space for each person exceeds 195, it becomes necessary to 
adopt a resonant material for ceilings or walls, or both; that when the 
space exceeds 210, both walls and ceiling should be of wood, and 
ihe greater the space per head beyond this, the softer and more porous 
the wood must be, and the greater the necessity of perfect construc- 
tion, so as to preserve the continuity of the fibre, and the thinner the 
wood employed should be, the necessity always increasing for an air- 
chamber back of this wooden surface, as the proportion of space in- 
creases.” When the cubic feet per person falls below 195, a hard, 
repellent surface is recommended ; and if below 150, stone or arti- 
ficial stone, or even thick iron-plate, has been found advantageous. 

The value of wood for reinforcing by its vibrations the volume of 
sound of the speaker’s voice or of instruments is well known, and the 
subject was very fully dealt with by the Congress of Architects and 
Engineers, held in Italy in 1880, as reported in The Builder, deal- 
ing especially with theatres, and the following summary of the 
resolutions arrived at may prove useful : 

Wood of uniform fibre, and oa scare fir, is recommended to 
augment the sound of music. One kind of wood only should be used 
in any one room to secure uniformity and distinctness. Floorings, 
under any sonorous body, should be hollow, placed over a hollow ; 
also of fir. A lining of wood isolated from the walls is recommended. 
It is also suggested that the soffits of the theatre, the fronts of the 
boxes, etc., should be covered with thin planks. If columns are 
necessary, they should be of wood and hollow within. Ocher rec- 
ommendations, as to the form and design, are included in this re- 
port, but the materials alone are now under consideration. For the 
same reasons, namely, the necessity of reinforcing sound for musical 
purposes and for speaking, it is urged that pulpite should be con- 
structed with a false bottom, and in a discussion in The Builder,? on 
the value of materials in regard to sound, the editor remarks in one 
instance, it was proposed that a solo-singer should “leave the stalls 
and sing from the choir steps, facing the middle aisle.” ** Then,” said 
the principal soprano, “I hope you will have a small staging of 
boards, even if it is only raised three inches, for no one can sing off 
stone.” 

Dealing with a similar question, Brewer, in the work already 
alluded to, says : 

“ All musicians know if they sit on a soft cushion or sofa, the 
sound of their voice or instrument is much more feeble than when 
they stand on a platform or sit on a hard seat — not so much be- 
cause the cushion stifles the echo or resonance as because it does not 
vibrate.” : 

Now, as opposed to this, we have the claimants for a more solid 
type of construction and material. Among older writers, mention 
may be made of Lachez and Guillemin, and, more recently, some of 
those who took part in the discussion upon the reading of Mr. 
Ralph Nevill’s paper before the Institute,® Mr. William White and 
Mr. Robert Walker especially recommending the use of concrete for 
fluors of concert-rooms and lecture-halls, the latter citing Terry’s 
Theatre and the Alhambra Theatre, buth constructed of fireproof 
material, of iron and concrete, as wonderfully resonant. In another 
case, Mr. Charles Fowler ‘4 instanced an old country church, where 
the substitution of a wood-block floor for an old boarded one dead- 
ened the sound, so that the preacher had considerable difficulty in 
inaking himself heard. 

The materials employed in sume of the buildings in Vienna are 
described in Mr. Farrow’s report (1885).5 Of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment he says: “The ceiling is flat, and constructed of iron and 
plastered brick, a portion of the surface being occupied by a flat 
ceiling of iron and glass. ‘fhe walls are plastered or lined with 
marble slabs.” In the same report, mention is also made of the 
materials used in other of the principal Viennese buildings in regard 
to their acoustic effects. 

A happy compromise between the contending views seems to have 
been arrived at in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, and in the 
Comedy Theatre, Manchester. Fibrous plaster has been adopted 
for the lining of walls, ceilings, etc., throughout in the latter; and 
‘n the former, the walls are described as intended to be “lined with 
wood, fixed clear of the walls on thick battens: coarse canvas will 
be strained over the wooden lining, on which will be spread a film 
of composition, and on this will be raised ornament.” ® 

‘The question of material is one of the most important for acoustic 
considerations, and some careful experiments seem much needed to 
ensure the best results being arrived at. The lining of buildings, 
such as theatres, with wood throughout, brings with it such fright- 
ful risks from the possibilities of fire that its use cannot be thought 
of with equanimity ; but the fact remains, apparently, as well dem- 
onstrated that by far the most reliable material to produce a satis- 
factory resonance when required is undoubtedly wood, and that by 
preference fir. It must also be borne in mind, that plastered sur- 
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faces have a much more deadening effect upon sound when they are 
newly formed; as they dry out they improve, in all probability be- 
cause the material then becomes more homogeneous, and, con- 
sequently, more elastic. 

ealing and Ventilation, and their Effect on Sound. — The propa- 
gation of sound is greatly affected by the condition of the air through 
which it passes, both the velocity and intensity being dependent upon 
the density and uniformity of the atmosphere or other media through 
which the sound-waves pass. 

Under favorable conditions sounds of small intensity may be 
heard over very great distances, as has been well shown by the 
records of several Arctic expeditions, in which it is stated that con- 
versations have been carried on at distances of more than a mile and 
a quarter. It has also been recorded by Humboldt that sounds gain 
considerably in intensity at night, his observations on the cataract of 
the Orinoco demonstrating that sounds were three times louder at 
night than by day. This augmentation of sound at night may in 
part be accounted for by the increased condensation, producing a 
denser atmosphere, while in the daytime upward currents of air are 
generated by the sun’s rays, by which the air is rarified. 

Sound is conveyed with difficulty in a rarified condition of the 
atmosphere; and if the attenuation be continued till vacuum is pro- 
duced, all sound is lost. On the other hand, a dense atmosphere is 
a good conductor of sound; but Tyndall? states that “the intensity 
of a sound depends on the density of the air in which the sound is 
generated, and not on that of the air in which it is heard,” and points 
out that the velocity is also affected by temperature, augmenting, 
from a velocity of 1,090 feet per second at the freezing point, nearly 
2 feet per second for every degree Centigrade added to its tempera- 
ture. 

If the atmosphere be perfectly homogeneous in composition, sound 
is propagated in regular waves; but whatever tends to break up or 
disturb the regular.propulsion of these waves confuses and lessens, 
and may even totally absorb them. This was well shown in one of 
Captain Parry’s voyages, where conversation was being carried on 
from opposite sides of Port Bowen Harbor, a mile and a quarter 
apart; but a thaw coming on, the sound could be no longer heard, 
even by loudly shouting. 

Some of the most striking experiments were carried out by the late 
Professor Tyndall in his researches on the acoustic properties of the 
atmosphere, whereby he demonstrated that, while optically fee 
ent, it could be and often is, acoustically quite opaque ; and, further, 
that this acoustic opacity can be produced by varying the uniformity 
of the air by introducing gases of different densities, by variations of 
temperature, and by the presence of air saturated with various 
vapors. He showed that the mere occurrence of rain, hail, snow and 
fog has no sensible power to obstruct sound. ‘So long as the air 
forms a continuous medium, the amount of sound scattered by small 
bodies suspended in it is astonishingly small.” 

Contrary, too, to what we should expect, wind does not favor the 
propagation of sound in its greatest intensity to the windward, but, as 
has been shown by De la Roche and others, the range of sound is 
greatest at right angles to the direction of the wind. It is not due, 
according to Professor Stokes, to “a stifling of the sound to wind- 
ward,” but to “a tilting of the sound-wave over the heads of the 
observers that defeats the propagation in that direction.” 

Now, if the above-stated facts be true for the open air, shall we 
find the same, or similar effects inside our buildings? If the air con- 
tained within the walls of any edifice could be maintained in a per- 
fectly homogeneous state, we should be led to infer that its acoustic 
properties would be better than when it was in a heterogeneous con- 
dition, and vice versa. But the presence of an audience, exhaling 
dense gas and water vapor, together with the heating apparatus and 
lighting, increase the temperature and produce very distinct changes 
upon the condition of the air, giving rise to acoustic clouds, and 
consequent partial reflection and confusion of the sound-waves. 

To pass now in review some of the opinions expressed on this sub- 
ject by various writers, as far as buildings are concerned. The late 
Dr. Reid, so long ago as 1836, urged that “the air should be main- 
tained as uniformly equal as possible.” In Radau’s “ Wonders of 
Acoustics ” there is the following note, but as no reference is given | 
have not been able to verify the statement: 

“ At the time when the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament was 
under discussion, it was stated that the current of heated air which 
rose from the hall prevented the voice of the speaker being heard at 
the opposite side.” 

The same writer says: 

“The most original project for improving the acoustics in theatres 
is that suggested to Chladni by Langhaus, of Berlin. He would di- 
rect from the stage to the spectators a slight current of air, which 
should carry the words of the actors. It would be produced by skil- 
ful ventilation.” 

Prof. T. Roger Smith, in his work on “ Acoustics of Public Build- 
ings,” stated that — 

‘‘ An obstruction to the free passage of sound is presented by every 
adverse current of air and every variation in the quality of the 
atmosphere or its temperature, and, further, that even a very gentle 
current exercises a strong influence upon the course of sound, favor- 
ing or opposing its progress, as the case may be; and that, conse- 
quently, in arranging for ventilation it will be best to avoid creating 
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a current that shall set in from the audience toward the speaker, or 
even one that shall pass across the space between them, but that it 
will be of advantage to direct the ventilation so that whatever move- 
ment takes place in the air shall follow the same direction as that 
towards which the speaker throws his voice.” 

Tyndall’s experiments would tend to show that the direction of the 
ventilation is not of so much moment as is here insisted upon, but 
rather that the first statement should be regarded as of importance, 
viz, to maintain the equality of the air. 

Writing in 1878, Alexander Saeltza ! laments the neglect of this 
subject, and, with characteristic transatlantic assurance, states that 
his work “is the first attempt, in its peculiar nature, ever presented 
to the public,” and that “ he cannot find a book in which ventilation 
is touched upon in connection with acoustics.” But, while regretting 
the boldness of this statement, a perusal of his work will well repay 
attention, as the matter is well discussed and the importance of good 
ventilation clearly demonstrated. He states that in some of his own 
buildings, where the ventilation was shut off in the confusion and 
hurry of an opening night, the sound became perfectly unintelligible ; 
but, that when the apparatus was set in working order, in half an 
hour “the sound became perfectly clear and distinct.” 

By far the most important communication I have noticed in this 
connection is a valuable paper, by Mr. W. W. Jacques,’ in which 
are recorded the results of a series of researches. 

The first experiments were carried out in the laboratory, and by 
them he showed that currents of air of varying density not only decrease 
the intensity of waves of sound, but they also cause indistinctness of 
hearing by modifying the form. An apparatus was formed in such a 
manner that a given sound — of a musical instrument or a man's 
voice — was caused to pass over substances artificially heated to imi- 
tate the density of air found in various auditoria, and it was found 
that in addition to the decrease of the intensity of sound, it had also 
lost its distinctness. ‘The same effect was produced when the source 
of origin of the sound was varied, an organ-pipe with a known and 
constant pressure of air, and a man who spoke with a clear voice, 
being in turn experimented with. With the voice it was found the 
intensity was decreased, and the articulation rendered indistinct and 
confused. The explanation is to be found in the fact that rays of 
sound striking upon one current of air are in part carried on and in 
part reflected ; and the portion carried forward is subjected toa sim- 
ilar treatment, so that, in the words of the author, “each reflection 
being thus again and again reflected and divided, we have, following 
close upon the primary wave, a multitude of secondary waves, which, 
falling upon the ear, greatly mask the distinctness of the original 
sound.” 

He then shows that similar interference and confusion are brought 
about in buildings, the Hall of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology being first experimented upon, to confirm, if possible, the 
laboratory experiments on a large scale. The hall was first dealt 
with, with windows, doors and ventilators closed, and by suitable 
means, explained in detail by the writer, the paths of the sound- 
waves were traced out. Windows and doors were then opened to 
admit the cold wintry air, and the ventilators were also opened 
to allow air, heated to a temperature of about 100° Centigrade, to 
flow into the room. Confused and varying currents were thus intro- 
duced, and precisely similar effects to those observed in the labora- 
tory experiments were reproduced. 

In the third, and last, series of experiments carried out by the 
same author at the Baltimore Academy of Music most important 
data were established. The ventilation of the house is thus de- 
scribed : 

‘The ventilation of this house is so arranged as to prevent largely 
the formation of air-currents of unequal density. According to a 
survey made with thistle-balls and the anemometer, of the space 
contained within the walls of this theatre, the movement of the air 
is as follows: 

“ The whole supply of fresh air is admitted at the back of the stage, 
is there warmed, then crosses the stage horizontally, passes through 
the proscenium, and then, somewhat diagonally, towards the roof, 
across the auditorium in one grand volume, and with gentle motion, 
so as to almost entirely prevent the formation of minor air-currents. 
It is exhausted partially by an outlet in the roof, and partly by nu- 
merous registers in the ceilings of the galleries. From this central 
outlet, and from the large flues of the registers, the air passes into 
the ventilating tower over the great chandelier, which supplies in its 
heat a part of the motive power of the circulation. It is farther ex- 
pelled from the tower by means of large valves, so contrived that, 
while they offer no obstacle to the egress of air, they completely deny 
wt entrance. The amount of air so passed through the house is, as 
determined by a series of experiments, about fifteen thousand feet 
per minute. This amount, sufficient to ventilate the house, is just 
what seems to be required to impress the proper movement on its 
atmosphere. That it is amply sufficient for ventilation is shown by 
the fact that the thermometers of the upper circle do not vary per- 
ceptibly from those of the orchestra circle.” 

The seating of the building is stated to be for 1,600, and a strong 
consensus of opinion is quoted to show that the acoustic properties 
are almost perfect. The author then shows by a striking series of 
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tests that the good acoustic qualities are largely due to the condition 
of the air, and not to the plan, or to the materials of which the build- 


ing is constructed. Observers were placed at various parts of the. 


theatre, without being cognizant of the nature of the experiments 
about to take place, and were requested only to take note of any 
times during which the sound varied. The ventilation was inter- 
rupted at certain intervals, and at times, agreeing with the cessation 
of the ventilation, a perceptible difference was recorded by each of 
the observers in the acoustic properties of the theatre. 

The ventilation in one case was reversed from 8.30 to 9 o'clock, 
and the following is given as the result of the operation : 

A. Observers in Orchestra: . . . to 9.15, very indistinct; 9.15 to 
10.0, much better. . 

B. Observers in Right Balcony: 8.45 to 9.15, sound was dead; 
9.15 to 10.0, decidedly better. 

C. Observers in Left Balcony: 8.0 to 8.40, good; 8.40 to 9.15, 
confused ; 9.15 to 10.0, good. 

D. Observers over Stage: 8.0 to 8.30, good; 8.30 to 9.0, strong 
draught, hearing better; 9.10, draught disappeared. 

It will be noticed that each observer recorded a period of half an 
hour during which the sound was interfered with; the 10 to 15 
minutes elapsing between the alteration of the ventilation, of course, 
being easily accounted for by the fact that the condition of the air 
would not in either case be momentarily changed. The improve- 
ment of the ventilation over the stage caused the observer placed in 
that position to hear better, the air then being in a more equable con- 
dition. On another occasion similar tests were repeated, with corre- 
sponding results. 

I have thus ventured to somewhat fully quote an author whose 
experiments go far to show the extreme importance of good ventila- 
tion in regard to the acoustic qualities of buildings; and this more 
particularly as the ideas, verified as they are by careful experiments, 
were claimed to be new. 

Dealing with the same question, Mr. Ralph Nevill, in his paper 
read before the Institute on “The Auditorium of a Theatre,” ® 
quotes Saunders’s opinion, that, “it makes no little difference to 
sound whether with or against the wind,” and says: “I am sure no 
one will agree with him; most of us will say, from actor to audience,” 
and still further says: 

‘Prof. I. Roger Smith quotes experiments to show that sound 
travels better with the wind than against it, and that it travels s¢idd 
better across the wind. ‘The importance of this does not seem to have 
been noticed. If it be true, one great objection to the central ven- 
tilation-flue disappears. For acoustic reasons, therefore, we may say 
that any extraction of air from such places must be from the back or 
the ceilings.” 

By reference to the Godwin Bursary Report for 1885, already 
referred to, it will be seen that the buildings in Vienna described by 
Mr. Farrow as good acoustically are also well ventilated ; indeed, the 
system of ventilation is of the most elaborate and complete descrip- 
tion, and it may well be that the admirable acoustic properties are as 
much to be attributed to this as to any other consideration. I 
particularly allude to the Houses of Parliament, the Upera House 
and the Rath-haus. The systems of ventilation adopted are fully 
described and illustrated by Mr. Farrow. 

Considering all the evidence, so far as I have followed it, the con- 
clusion seems carried home to one that the direction of the ventila- 
tion should not be confounded with wind as we know it in the open 
air. In the more or less confined space embraced within the walls 
of a building, nothing is quite comparable to the action of wind; and 
if it were, we should be justified, in the light of Tyndall's and other 
researches, in regarding the direction of the ventilation as of but 
little or no moment; for we have seen that sound is heard not only 
with the wind, but often much better against it, and, better still, 
across it. The principal office of ventilation in its acoustic bearings 
seems to be that it does, or should, render the air free from those 
acoustic clouds which disturb, divert, modify, or absorb sound-waves 
as atmospheric clouds modify or destroy light. 

Keynote of Rooms. — Many writers have agreed that the acoustic 
qualities of rooms are best developed when the speaker accommo- 
dates his voice to a certain pitch, whereby consonant vibrations of 
the air are evoked. This has been termed the note or keynote 
of the room. 

Scott Russell,‘ for instance, states that “a room 30 feet long gives 
out C natural,” and Professor T. Koger Smith, in his book on 
“* Acoustics of Public Buildings,’ alludes to the same pro rty, at- 
tributing it, apparently, to the harmonic proportion of the room. 
Mr. W. Fletcher Barrett,5 dealing with the same point, states that 
“the entire mass of air in a large room, if it could be thrown into 
vibration as a whole, would yield a note of a pitch so low as to be 
quite inaudible. By subdivision, its parts can, however, vibrate 
more rapidly, and give rise to that resonance which is often called 
the note of a room,” and he thinks it is owing to this fact, that “we 
have probably the philosophy of the origin and practice of intoning 
services in cathedrals,” as the voice then keeps tune to the musical 
resonance of the building. A writer in the Building News ® points 
out that : 

“In determining the harmonic properties of rooms, however, two 
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or three considerations are important. One is the materials of 
which it is constructed ; secondly, the proportions; and thirdly, the 
fittings. A hall built of masonry has a different note from one con- 
structed of timber, or largely composed of that material.” 

That the proportion of the room has considerable influence upon 
sound is well demonstrated by the fullowing remarkable instance, 
quoted by Lord Rayleigh: } 

The late blind Justice Fielding walked for the first time into my 
room, when he once visited me, and after speaking a few words 
said: ‘This room is about 22 feet long, 18 wide and 12 high,’ all 
which he guessed by the ear with great accuracy.” 

Mr. A. F. Oakey? says that a speaker will find it “less tiresome 
to talk in that key an octave above or below, as best suits him,” and 
mentions that the old Salle de Concert, at Paris, is particularly sen- 
sitive in this respect, the wood lining of the hall having become, hke 
an old violin, well seasoned and tuned to respond readily to the vi- 
brations of both voices and instruments. 

Dr. Cutter, of New York,® says that the size of the auditorium 
seems to govern this tone, which has been called the key-note of the 
auditorium ; and he further says: 

‘No one will dispute that music in the key-note of the auditorium 
is more effective than when it is not in that key.” 

He claims that for both music and speech the same stipulations 
hold good, and as a remedy for faulty auditoria, suggests that 
speakers should only vary their voices as in a well-regulated song 
e.g. * Annie Laurie ”’). 

‘he key-note of a room can be ascertained by singing or playing 
the natural scale slowly and smoothly, and the note most prominent 
is the key-note. ‘The same writer mentions the following buildings 
as having been experimented upon successfully: 1. The Cincinnati 
Music-hall, with seating capacity for 6,000; the key-note was found 
to be F. 2. The City-hall, Saratoga Springs, was tested in 1890, 
and a notice placed in the building, “The key-note of this hall is 
F,” and without mentioning the key-note of the rooms, he claims that 
when it was adhered to in the Prince Albert Memorial Hall, Town 
Hall, Leeds, and in the rooms of the International Medical Congress, 
at Berlin, the acoustic effects were successful, whereas, ordinarily, 
they are pronounced to be bad. 

Remedies. — Varied remedies have been suggested to improve the 
defects of acoustics in existing buildings, and mention may be made 
of some of them. 

It has been noted in dealing with materials that cushions, furni- 
ture, etc., deaden sound, as is well known, and in many instances, the 
use of thick draperies on walls has prevented, or greatly modified, 
echoes, absorbing or quenching the reflections. Kadau mentions 
that at St. Paul’s Church, Boston, the preacher can only be heard 
when the church is decoraied, whereby the sonorousness of the arches 
is reduced. Muattings and carpets and other soft coverings tend to 
quench sound, and the presence of an audience often has precisely 
the same effect, as recorded by ‘Tyndall in his experiences at the 
Senate House, Cambridge, where the room, when empty, was exces- 
sively sonorous. Books and papers have a similar effect, as noticed 
by Oakey in the paper already quoted. The use of a velurium is 
also an advantage at times, where, as in the case of the Albert Hall, 
sound is lost in the roof or reflected from it. Flays and other hang- 
ings have occasionally been used for the same purpose with good 
results. Radau describes the advantages of Venetian shutters in the 
case of a lecture-hall, near Leeds, where a bad echo was quite dis- 
tressing: they were placed against the windows, and brought for- 
ward when the audience was small, and the contrivance is said to 
have answered admirably. 

The use of sounding-boards over pulpits and in similar situations is 
too well known to need more than one word, and the effect of mir- 
rors for reflecting sound, both parabolic and hyperbolic, is well 
described by Protessor T. Roger Smith in his oft-quoted work. 
Without being in the least able to account for the scientific rationale 
of the matter, even if there be one, the use of wires and cords has 
been recommended, and, at times, stated to be successful. The 
former were to be used at the Guildhall, Plymouth,‘ and at a chapel 
in Malvern,® and the latter at St. Peter’s Church, Geneva, in the 
Assembly Hall, City Offices, Bordeaux,® and at the Presbyterian 
Church, Valletta.?_ In the last-named case, the method of procedure 
is carefully described. A patented arrangement of wires (Patent 
No. 1,955) was tried at the Lecture Theatre, at South Kensington 
Museum, and is stated to have remedied the acoustic defects of the 
room.’ In the face of such categorical statements of success as those 
above recorded, it is much to be wondered at that so little has been 
done to test the efficiency claimed for these contrivances. 

Acoustic Vases. — Though, possibly, of no great practical import- 
ance, allusion may be made to the bygone use of so-called acoustic 
vases. This subject was very fully dealt with by Mr. Gordon M. 
Hills [A.], in a paper® read before the Institute in 1881, together 
with appendices dealing with the use of brazen vases, or echeia, as 
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recommended by Vitruvius. Plans of the buildings containing these 
vessels, with illustrations of the vases, are given, and in the appendix 
are added plans and sections of the theatres at Aizani, at Hiera- 
pytna, at Gortyna, and at Lyctus. 

Subsequent to the reading of the paper, further discoveries at 
Fountains Abbey were recorded by Mr. St. John Hope, as the result 
of excavations under the upper rank of stalls, the vases then found 
bringing up the total at that time to twenty-four. Mr. Hope ques- 
tioned the theory that they were inserted with a view to augment 
the sound of music; but the editor of The Builder) observed that 
“the idea is a very old one, and not so absurd as Mr. Hope seems 
to have implied,” asking at the same time if he had any other ex- 
planation to suggest. None seems to have been forthcoming, su far 
as 1 have observed. 

Considerable resemblance exists, it seems to the writer, between 
some of the acoustic vases and the resonators devised by Professor 
Hemholtz, by which, taking advantage of the principle of resonance, 
he analysed composite sounds. ‘lhis especially applies to the 
acoustic vase figured in the Institute “ 7ransactions ’ from the Church 
of St. Martin, at Angers.” In any case, these vases would cer- 
tainly, even if only to a small extent, augment sounds which were in 
unison with themselves. Any volume of air contained in an open 
vessel, if caused to vibrate, yields a certain note, and when that note 
is sounded in its neighborhood it tends to strengthen it. It is by no 
means necessary to have a globe for this purpose; jara, tubes, or 
hollow cylinders, etc., are equally capable of reintorcing sound, 
or producing resonance, so long as the vibrations produced by the 
sounding-body are proper to the resonant body. 

It is much to be regretted that so many of these acoustic vases 
have been either removed to museums, or destroyed in situ during 
their examination or extraction; as, apart from their archeological 
interest, the opportunity has been, to a great extent, lost of testing 
their value or otherwise for acoustic purposes. Is it right to sup- 
pose that the ancients and medisvalists were utterly wrong in their 
use of these vases? They may not have arrived at a scientific de- 
termination of their true value, and hence some of them failed in 
their application ; but it would seem fair to infer that some influence 
was exerted on the quality of sound by their use, albeit the 
effect was, in all probability, but a small one. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.#?—II. 


FTER a brief season of adulation of those responsible for the 
Hi new Boston Public Library building at the time it was opened 
to the public, more or less of the Boston daily papers have 
taken up their wonted attitude of fault-finding and hypercriticism. 
Nothing which can under any pretext be made a subject of censure 
escapes their watchful attention. Their rather dull and dreary 
tirades are seldom anything else, but one of them devised an amusing 
skit, aimed at the architects, by a slight conversion of the opening 
words of Caesar's *‘Cummentaries.” 

Apparently these critics will never forgive these out-of-town ar- 
chitects for the clever way in which they have led the authorities on, 
step by step, till they have expended very much more money upon 
the building than was supposed necessary or was at first intended. 
Yet when the Library, exclusive of the land but including the build- 
ing, its furnishing and its decoration, will probably not have cost 
more than $2,368,854, few who know what such work ought to 
cost will be willing to declare that the result does not fairly repre- 
sent the outlay. Still the fault-finders complain loudly that the ar- 
chitects, with much astuteness, forced the hands of the authorities by 
carrying to completion at an unduly early hour the mosaic-work and 
latten-work in the lower hall-way. Of course, it would be absurd 
for Boston's library to have a highly attractive and decorative main 
vestibule, but to have no other part of the building in keeping with 
it. It would never do to have to tell foreigners and country cousins 
that, after seeing this portion, there was nothing else in the great 
structure that was worth the trouble of ascending the stairs to see. 
So the vestibule, they feel, caused the authorities to consent to the 
stairs and the lions, and these led up to the decoration of the stair- 
case-hall, and that to a similar effort in the delivery-room and so on 
and so on, one thing setting the next in train for execution, just as in 
Mother Goose's tale the quenching of the fire set a whole series of 
efforts in motion and the pig was finally got home. In this case we 
believe that the architects wilt succeed in getting their pig home and 
that it will prove to be an uncommonly fine one, even if the public 
did have to buy itin a poke. Of course, the building and its creators 
have their defenders and one of them has brought forward a very 
apt quotation from Perkins’s “7'uscan Sculptors,” which shows how 
Pius II relished the same sort of hoodwinking which we are told has 
been practised on the Boston taxpayers. The story runs thus: 

“Tn the little town of Pienza Rossellino built a palace, a cathe- 
dral, a canonica and a municipal palace in the Renaissance style, of 
which Pope Pius II gives an elaborate description in his well-known 
commentaries. The estimated coat of the palace and church was 
eight or ten thousand ducats, but, as generally happens in such cases, 
that sum had been immensely exceeded long before their completion. 
When his holiness was notified of this, he sent for his architect, and 
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instead of upbraiding him, said, ‘You have done well, my Bernardo, 
in exceeding your estimates, for if you had told me the truth I should 
have refused to spend so large a sum, and this noble palace and 
temple, which all Italy now admires, would never have been built. 
Thus through your want of candor these fine buildings exist, which 
all but a few envious persons praise. We thank you heartily, and 
consider you worthy of honor above all architects of the century, in 
testimony of which we shall order that one hundred ducats be given 
to you, and a new scarlet doublet.’ ”’ : . . 

t is a story which can hardly be upheld on moral grounds, but 
where ends so obviously justify means, one can afford now and then 
to forget ethics and morality. 

More than ever just now the Library is the center of interest and 
Copley Syuare is frequented by an unusual number of visitors from 
the city and its suburbs, for within a week or two there have been 
put in place fragments of the great decorative paintings that were 
certain either to make or mar a fine piece of architecture. Which 
it is that they will really do, we are rather uncertain just at present. 
There is no possibility of disputing the abstract merit of these works 
of Messrs. Sargeant and Abbey, but it is open to question whether 
they are subordinates or principals; whether they enhance the archi- 
tectural effect or whether the Library is to be merely the casket that 
contains the crowning glories of American art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Fragments as they are, they are already the things which 
visitors go to see, and, seeing, receive impressions the like of 
which even the most travelled of them have never experienced. 
They are immeasurably different from what any one could have 
looked for and as immeasurably better. 

There is a great difference between the work of the two men, both 
in handling and in spirit, though both are unusual and in no sense 
hackneyed, but absolutely fresh and vigorous in conception, in treat- 
ment and in the depth ot feeling they have made their brushes de- 
clare. Without in any way disparaging Mr. Abbey’s frieze, which 
depicts the story of the search for the Holy Grail, we can avow the 
feeling that just as Mr. Sargeant’s ideal has been a deeper, more 
lofty one, so the impression produced by his work is the stronger 
and more enduring and is likely always to remain so. ‘This is only 
natural, for though Mr. Abbey had a well-defined idealization to pre- 
sent symbolically — the striving after the highest good that man may 
reach by cultivating all the powers of intellectual and spiritual 
refinement which lie in him — he has chosen to embody it in a pre- 
sentation of a semi-familiar legend, which compelled him to come 
nearer the earth. King Arthur and his knights, while to a degree 
legendary beings, were still men, and men controlled by earthly long- 
ings and passions, and so it is not easy to consider Mr. Abbey’s 
frieze as a lesson, and to most it will always remain a mere story. 
lt will always be one of those things that require a printed explana- 
tion and an outline diagram pasted on cardboard and left in the 
chair or on the table by the last inquiring body who dimly imagined 
that there possibly was some purpose in the artist’s mind when he 
introduced into a modern public library —an American one, too — 
such scenes as these. | 

Naturally, considering his experience as an_ illustrator, Mr. 
Abbey’s compositions are extremely pictorial and not decorative in 
the accepted sense. It is not possible to escape the fact that a story 
is being told which requires to be looked at understandingly and 
followed through its several scenes with a mental effort, so they are 
not so much decorative paintings as pee introduced with the 
hope that their presence will create a decorative effect. According, 
therefore, to the mood of the observer, or his habit of regarding such 
things, these paintings are either a most welcome and interesting 
innovation or they are just a little disappointing. 

lt would be bootless to attempt to describe the result Mr. Abbey 
has accomplished ; the same words would convey different impres- 
sions to ditferent readers. Neither tongue nor pen can describe a 
work of art so as to produce a true impression on the mind of 
another: an intellectural pleasure might be given, but the eye alone 
is competent to perceive, and alas! there are no really ‘speaking 
eyes” outside of novels. Like other things of the kind, these paint- 
ings must be seen, and those who have seen need no words to 
describe the sensation they experienced. It was a distinct disad- 
vantage, even, to have seen, before visiting the delivery-room, the 
cartoon of the “seat perilous” which was published in Harper's 
Weekly some weeks ago, since it gave a very false impression of the 
coloration and lighting. So far as light and color in the pictures are 
concerned, Mr. Abbey has managed them ably and consistently, but 
it has been found that the lighting of the room itself is not just what 
the artist expected it would be. Before the frieze was put in 
place, the delivery-room, with its darkened oak finish and deep red 
chimney-piece and doorways, gave the impression of being a rather 
ill-lighted and gloomy apartment; but the frieze introduced so much 
light and color that the aspect of the room is not only cheerful but 
absolutely gay, and we venture to think that that is not just what 
the artist intended. We fancy, too, that certain strong chromes 
in the lights — which suggest the scene-painter’s pot rather more 
than they do the artist’s palette — were used with the expectation 
that an oak-finished room must be dark, and call for exaggeration of 


light and color in order to hold their own mid a general gloom. In 


one other respect it seemed to us as if the artist had misjudged the 
situation : certain crudities in the drawing, particularly in the fore- 
shortening, suggest that he believed that the frieze would be set 
higher above the spectator’s eye than it is. One cannot help feeling 


that the room is both too low and too small to allow of so monu- 
mental a work as this producing its intended effect. 

We do not question that Mr. Abbey made all proper archeologi- 
cal researches before determining on the costumes and the armor in 
which his figures are clad. The costumes, when they are of stuffs, 
we believe in, but the armor, while it may be archeologically such 
as belonged to Arthur’s time, is surely not the sortfof armor that 
goes with the Arthurian legend. Jf it is wrong to think this, it 
certainly is not wrong to believe that Launcelot, Galahad and their 
companions were sorry fellows indeed not to be able to poke 
their lances through half-a-dozen opponents at one thrust, if they 
were really protected by such flimsy scale armor as is here shown, 
and painted, too, as if it were pasteboard and not metal plates sewn 
on a leather jerkin. 

But the mere manner of execution and the details of pose and 
garment and composition are as nothing beside the fact that the 
artist has behaved as an artist should and used his mind as well as 
his fingers, and has woven into his work an allegory of great depth 
of meaning — one which is elevating while it is entertaining. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate for Mr. Abbey’s work that the visitor 
naturally sees it, studies it, enjoys it, appreciates it, before he goes up 
to the “special library” floor where, in the staircase hall, is the 
fragment of Mr. Sargeant’s work; for after seeing that, one is keyed 
up to so high a pitch that the frieze in the delivery-room, if seen 
afterward, can hardly escape being held theatrical. If Mr. Sar- 
geant lives long enough and if he is enabled to carry his scheme to 
completion, it is impossible not to believe that this staircase corridor: 
will contain one of the truly grand works that Art has ever produced. 

Mr. Sargeant, too, conceived that here was an unequalled oppor- 
tunity, one where an artist might do better for the city, for his 
reputation, for Art itself, than by selecting for his theme historical 
incidents connected with city, State or nation,— better far than by 
creating a depiction of various scenes in the art of book-making, 
and at once selected as his theme a subject than which none can be 
more lofty and ennobling. The demand made upon the mind and 
soul, and still more upon the imagination, in trying to grapple with 
the meanings of Religion is the most strenuous that can be made, 
and the mere attempt to portray the development of religion is an 
intellectual task of the highest order. Success demands a knowledge 
of facts, a penetration and depth of understanding and a potency of 
imagination that would seem to require a life-time of single-hearted 
devotion, a devotion that seems hardly in line with the ordinary 
habits of a successful painter of fashionables, male and female. 

It really is not too much to say that this stupendous conception — 
it is quite proper to make use of the most impressive adjective in 
the language seems to have been thoroughly comprehended, 
and the fragment now in place gives promise of its being carried 
out in the most masterly way. 

Here, again, words are fruitless. How can any one understand 
that swirling nightmare of pagan symbols that crowds the Junette 
and the adjacent broad soffit, through any combination of words that 
can be devised? Or how can one’s mind comprehend that painting, 
modelling, gilt rods and jewelled glass have been employed by the 
artist in producing a wholly novel style of decoration? Jt micht be 
possible to bring up some feeble idea of the impressive dignity of 
the range of prophets that form a frieze below the lunette, but these, 
too, are far easier seen than described. It fs enough to say of them 
that though there are elsewhere figures of the same general type 
used in decoration, there are few that equal them in individuality of 
depiction or imaginative force of conception. One may in time tire 
of Sir Galahad’s halting step, but these gloomy and foreboding 
ee can be gazed at in wondering awe unweariedly. ~ 

e fancy that many a beholder has chuckled to himself, as he left 
the building, at the thought that such decorations as he had just seen 
were really placed in an American building, the work, too, of Ameri- 
can artists. 

A portion of the work of Puvis de Chavannes which is to decorate 
the main staircase hall is now on exhibition at one of the Paris Salons, 
and the French critics generously declare that never has this great 
decorative artist produced better work, so we may hope that it will 
but enhance the effect which Messrs. Abbey and Sargeant have so 
splendidly inaugurated. 

As for the work of Mr. Lindon Smith, it promises to be both grace- 
ful and gay, and the vestibule and alcove which have been surrendered 
to him are sufficiently isolated to allow his work to count by itself 
without jarring with the neighboring work of the great Frenchman. 
It seems likely that his coloring will form a proper transition 
between the low tones and flat tints of Puvis de Chavannes’s and 
the strong color and vigor of Sargeant’s work above. 

Mr. Garnsey has treated the vestibule corresponding to that of 
Mr. Smith’s in a simpler and more conventional manner, but the 
result, if inconspicuous, is not unpleasing. 

What Whistler will do at the end of Bates Hall no one can guess, 
but it seems like a rather doubtful experiment to invite so freaky an 
artist to set the key-note for the treatment of so fine an apartinent. 

The Trustees now give it to be understood that in the way of decora- 
tion, they have expended as much of the City’s money as they right- 
fully can devote to this portion uf their trust, as they feel that any 
further funds that the City may appropriate should be expended in 
the development of the library and not in the decoration of the 
library building. The contracts they have already made for decora- 
tion — all included in the gross sum mentioned above — cover the 
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completion of the frieze in the delivery-room, by Abbey ; by Sar- 
geant, the treatment of the end of the corridor that corresponds 
with the part now complete; by Puvis de Chevannes, the staircase 
hall; by Whistler, one end of Bates Hall. The Trustees feel that 
with thus much decoration in place, they have done enough to fix 
absolutely the standard —a very high one — which future work 
cannot be allowed to fall below, and that so it is safe for them to 
leave to the future the decorative treatment of the remaining por- 
tions of the building and they intimate the hope that private 
citizens will relieve the City of the necessity of appropriating more 
money to be spent in fostering Art which ought to be spent for the 
benefit of Literature. ae 

So far as Sargeant’s work goes, we do not echo this aspiration. 
-There should be no hesitation or doubt in the matter: the artist 
should be at once empowered to proceed with his work and com- 
plete it, but there should be no divided responsibility, no sharing of 
the honor between the City of Boston and any citizen or group 
of citizens; she ought to feel it a privilege, no less than a duty, to 
enable, at her own sole cost, the artist to devote himself at a remuner- 
ative rate to the development of what may possibly be his greatest 
achievement, one which will certainly secure to Boston honor and 
applanse enough to offer full compensation for all her outlay, no 
matter what that may prove to be. 
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SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS. 


cussed and unanimously endorsed with but slight alteration 
from the printed draft. The only changes of consequence, 
were as follows: Duties of Corresponding Secretary transferred to 
By-laws ; Committee on Education provided for in the Constitution, 
the statement of duties remaining in the By-laws; President limited 
to two terms of office; Clause relating to Expulsion of Members 
omitted; Meeting Days changed to November, F ebruary and May, 
the Annual Meeting being the Monday before Thanksgiving. __ 
The present Constitution requires a two-thirds vote of the Society 
for amendment, and it was decided to ask for the vote of the 
members by mail. _ Epear A. JOSsELYN, Secretary. 


A: the meeting held April 24th, the new Constitution was dis- 





MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


' Turre will be a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects at the office of the President, D. H. 
Burnham, Chicago, Ill., on Monday, June 3, 1895. 

All persons having matters which they wish to have considered at 
this meeting will please communicate with the Secretary at Provi- 
dence, R. [., befure the 26th of May, or care of D. H. Burnham, 
Esq., The Rookery, Chicago, IIl., before the 31st. 

ALFRED STONE, Secretary. 








Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


MAIN STAIRCASE CORRIDOR : PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY ve 
BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCBITECTS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.) 


awe NEW CITY COLLEGE BUILDING, NORTH HOWARD STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. MESSRS. BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BALTIMORE, MD. 
LIS building will be completed in the. early summer of 1896. 
i! The total cost will be $236,000, including $50,000 for addi- 
ional ground. 
aie of the new college will be in harmony with McCoy 
Hall by the same architects, the latest of the Johns Hopkins 
University Buildings, which is erected near oy Between the uni- 
versity and college buildings will be an open plaza 80 feet wide, and 
stretching 224 feet along its border will be the main front of the 
college. The building will extend 156 feet on Howard Street. rhe 
laza will be finished with walks, grass and flowers. It will give 
ample light to college and university buildings, and to avoid as much 
as possible the dust and noise of Howard Street many class-rooms 
have been placed along the main front of the building. An inner 
court 100’ x 160’, which will be used asa playground, will be formed 
on the south side of the main building, thus providing for plenty of 
i alr. 
eaten will be faced with granite, and the front of the 
building will be of Baltimore sand brick. _The band-courses, cornice 
avd ornamental parts will be of Indiana limestone, and the roof will 


be coyered with Spanish tiles. 


office of the janitor or superintendent. 


janitor, coat, tuilet, boiler and fuel rooms. 





The building is arranged with three entrances on the outside and 
fifteen [sic] on the inner or court side for the use of students. 
Throughout the building, the idea of ample space for quick handling 


of large numbers is observed. The principal entrance on Howard 


Street will be used for general business purposes, and adjoins the 
rhe north entrance on the 
plaza will only be used for special purposes and for general access 


direct to the first floor. 


The basement contains a recreation-room, 66’ x 94’, office of 
The fuel-room will be 
fireproof. 
he first floor will contain offices of principal, janitor’s-room, 
reception-rooms, nine class-roome, the commercial department, an 
entrance lobby and toilet-rooms. 
The second floor will have nine class-rooms, a teacher's confer- 


ence-room, chemical-lecture and store room, with a large laboratory, 


physical-lecture and store room and toilet-rooms. 

Upon the third floor will be five class-rooms, a drawing-room, 
storeroom, an assembly-room 67’ x 95’, with a stage platform in the 
rear and a private stairway to the lower floors. 

The library has been allotted a rvom, 35’ x 64’, on the fourth floor; 
& society-room, 27’ x 36’, and a gymnasium, 36’ x 70’, are on the same 
floor. ‘The gymnasium is two stories high and a running track with 
a length of over 200 feet is arranged at the level of the second floor. 
A hath-room for needle-baths is provided and rooms for lockers, 
toilet and dressing purposes will be constructed. . 

The building is to be thoroughly heated and ventilated. Water 
will be provided in all the class-rooms. ‘T'wo passenger-elevators will 


be in the centre of the building. ‘There will be four separate stair- 


ways from the bottom to the top of the building. 


CARYATID FOR THE SKCURITY BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. MR. 
J. MASSEY RHIND, SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE FRONTISPIECE OF THE SECURITY BUILDING, BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. BRUCK PRICE, ARCHITKCT, J. 
MASSEY RHIND, SCULPTOR, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EXTERIOR AND BALL-ROOM OF COUNT RUMFORD’S HOUSE, 
WOBURN, MASS. SKETCHED BY MR. G. P. FERNALD, BOSTON, 
MASBS. 


DETAILS OF COUNT RUMFORD'S HOUSE, WOBURN, MASS. MEAS- 
URED AND DRAWN BY MESSRS. G. P. FERNALD AND F. C. 
ADAMS, BOSTON, MASS. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


MAIN ENTRANCE VESTIBULE: PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF 
BOSTON. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

{[Gelatine Print.] 


EXTERIOR OF STAIRCASE HALL OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


SOUTHEAST ANGLE OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] 
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‘Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Paintings by 


Puvis de Chavannes; Works by J. F. Ruffaélli; Japanese Paintinys ; 
Color Prints by Arthur W. Dow; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and 
Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

South End Free Art Exhibition: at 1151 Washington St., opened 
April 18. 

Photograihs of Historic Revolutionary Subjects, chiefly near Philadel- 
phia: at the Boston Camera Club, 50 Bromfield St., May 6 to 18. 


Cuicaco, Itt.— Eighth Annual Spring Exhibition of Works of Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts: at the Art Institute, opens May 23. 


‘Derroit, Micit.— Exhibition by the Art Club of Works of Architecture 


and the Allied Arts: at the Light Infantry Armory, May 18 to June 1. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the Art Association: 
May 10 to June 4. 


‘New York, N. Y.— Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met- 


ropolitan Museum of Art. 

Exhibition of Sculpture by the National Sculpture Society: at the Fine 
Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., opened May 7. 

East Side Art Exhibition: at the Hebrew Institute, East Broadway 
and Jefferson St., opened May 8. 





ANTIDOTE FOR Prussic Acip Porsonrxc. — Cobalt nitrate is found 
by Dr. Johann Antal, a Hungarian chemist, to be an antidote in prussic 
acid and cyanide poisoning. After having demonstrated its value by 
experiments on animals, the author administered it to no less than 


forty persons who had been accidentally poisoned by prussic acid, and 


in all cases the results are reported to have been satisfactory. — Journal 
of the Franklin Institute. 


§.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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HE preparation of the plans for the Paris Exposition of 
1900 has been confided to M. Bouvard, assisted by MM. 
Eugene Hénart, Sortais, Tronchet and Louis Varcollier. 

M. Bouvard had an important part in the construction of the 
buildings for the Exposition of 1889, and his experience will 
be of much value. The area covered by the Exposition will be 
nearly three hundred acres, including the Esplanade of the 
Invalides, the Champ de Mars, the Cours-la-Reine, the Tro- 
cadéro and its garden, and the open spaces along the banks of 
the Seine. The Palais de |’Industrie is to be removed, and a 
new avenue, of immense width, carried through in a straight 
line from the Invalides to the Champs Elysées, crossing the 
Seine by a new bridge, a hundred metres in width. This new 
avenue will terminate in the Champs Elysées at the Rond- 
point Marigny, and at this end, on the right, will be built an 
enormous Palais des Arts, extending from the new avenue to 
the Avenue d’Antin. This Palais des Arts is to be a perma- 
nent structure, and is to take the place of the old Palais de 
l’Industrie for the Salon exhibitions, and similar purposes, 
after the Exposition is over. On the left of the entrance to 
the new avenue, corresponding to the permanent Palais des 
Arts, is to be a temporary building, the Palais des Expositions 
Rétrospectives des Beaux-Arts. Lining the new avenue, on 
each side, will be other temporary buildings of the Exposition, 
ending in the Champ-de-Mars. Of the buildings remaining in 
the Champ-de-Mars from the last Exposition only the Galerie 
des Machines and the Eiffel tower will be retained, the former 
being utilized for the Agricultural exhibition. The Ejffel 
tower will not be altered. One of the novel features of the 
coming Exposition.is to be a shaft, a thousand feet deep, into 
which visitors may descend; and La Semaine du Batiment 
sarcastically suggests that these two attractions might with 
advantage be combined, by inverting the tower, and plugging 
up the shaft with it. 


HE non-union carpenters in London have issued an appeal 
to all carpenters, joiners, and members of allied trades to 
unite in resisting the rule of the trades-unions, by which 

union men are prevented from working with non-union men. 
They say, in their appeal, that there are in London one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men connected with the building 
trades. who do not belong to the unions, and only thirty 
thousand members of unions; yet the latter, compactly organ- 
ized, strictly disciplined, and used without scruple or remorse 


for one definite purpose — the coercion of each other, and of non- 
unionists — hold control of their entire trades. ‘To be without a 
ticket from the unions means, for a workingman in London, to 
be kept out of employment, and persecuted and harassed con- 
tinually ; while to apply for and receive a union ticket is, ac- 
cording to the carpenters’ circular, to place one’s-self ‘“ under 
the most abominable, hateful and humiliating form of coercive 
government since the Dark Ages.” From this dilemma the 
carpenters hope that building workmen may be rescued by pro- 
tective organization. We have, however, an idea that the 
unions have so thoroughly intimidated the workmen, who, we 
must remember, depending on their wages for their living 
from day to day, dare not expose themselves to the resentment 
of the all-powerful tyrants, that the response to the appeal will 
not be very general, unless some noted public man, or person 
of courage and wealth, who can afford to disregard the cunning 
and desperate attacks which will surely be made upon him, shall 
stand forward as the champion of the “scabs.” Behind such 
a champion, the poor and timid will pluck up courage, and 
under his leadership something might be accomplished. The 
thing to be aimed at, however, is not alone the defensive organ- 
ization of the scabs. The poor people who choose freedom in 
place of union slavery ought to have some reward in sight be- 
fore them, and for this purpose the people who can give them 
employment should be appealed to, and their sympathies en- 
listed. It is said that the City of London will employ no man 
without a union ticket. Let private citizens be shown by 
actual examples how “scabs” are dealt with by the unions, 
and requested to join in their support and defence. Ordinary 
people know nothing of the walking-delegate, of his periodical 


rounds among new buildings to ascertain that every man has 


a union ticket; they do not see the work on the building 
stopped, on the discovery of a “scab,” unprovided with the 
piece of pasteboard entitling him to earn a living for himself 
and his family, and the disheartened withdrawal of the poor 
man; summarily discharged, as the necessary condition of the 
resumption of work on the building; they do not hear the sobs 
of the poor “ scab’s” wife, as he comes home from one place 
after another, hunted out of employment by the remorseless 
tyrants of the unions; nor the cries of his little children, de- 
prived of bread that the demands of the unions may be satis- 
fied. If they did, they would be ready enough to come to the 
aid of the victims of this gigantic system of oppression, and 
the best thing that can be done now is to show the public, by 
many and repeated instances, the true character of its dealings 
with freemen. 

CURIOUS piece of anarchistic missionary work is, ac- 
Hi cording to the Butlder, going on in England. An organ- 

ization, styling itself the ‘ English Land-Restoration 


League,” which has for its avowed object the expulsion of the 


present owners of real-estate from their lands, and the distri- 
bution of their property among “the people,” has bought some 
old “vans,” painted them red, and sent them about the 
country, with orators in them, to preach the doctrines of 
the League to the rabble of the rural districts. Recently, this 
precious “ League” has published a tract, entitled ‘“ Among 
the Agricultural Laborers with the Red Vans,” in which its 
peculiar theories are emphasized by illustrations, made from 
photographs, one showing the mansion of a rich land-owner, in 
Wiltshire, and the others presenting exterior and interior views 
of one of the laborer’s cottages on his estate. As the Builder 
says, the condition of the laborer’s cottage, as shown by the 
photographs, is a disgrace to the landlord, but in what way 
this confirms the idea that the landlord and ‘the laborer ought 
to exchange places, we cannot see. In this country, the idea 
that, because the landlord keeps his house clean, and the 
tenant keeps his dirty, the dirty tenant ought to move into 
the clean landlord’s house, aud the clean landlord’s family take 
possession (if, indeed, the Socialists allow them to live any- 
where), of the tenant’s filthy habitation, seems too ridiculous for 
serious consideration; but neither logic nor common-sense 
have much place in the minds of Socialists, and the fact that 
the agricultural laborers in England have, for ages, been 
systematically babied by the so-called “upper classes” makes 
them all the more willing listeners to the preaching which 
promises them, in the name of the State, more dandling and 
sweetmeats still. So far as Wiltshire is concerned, while a 
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part of it is undoubtedly owned by bad landlords, a great deal 
is owned by some of the best landlords in England, whose 
tenants live in houses which, we suspect, are often a good deal 
. too fine for their taste. The Red Van people, who would, ap- 
parently, sweep away all landlords indiscriminately, might 
with advantage, be called upon to say what they would do with 
the confiscated estates of the aristocrats. Evidently, all the 
clodhoppers could not be accommodated in the parlors of 
Wilton and Longleat ; some must live in houses outside ; and 
whether these houses, without the care of an enlightened land- 
lord, would, in a few years, be any neater than the filthy 
cottage of the Socialist pamphlet, is a question which it needs 
something more than mere Socialist assertion to answer. 
Ai lecture, in which, like some other English Professors, he 
made some singular assertions. His subject was Pre- 
historic Sanitation, and his discourse treated first of the cave- 
dwellers. Considering that it is only a few years since we 
knew that there were any cave-dwellers in Europe, and that 
our knowledge of them is derived from the discovery of about 
half-a-dozen caves, containing heaps of ashes and bones, it 
must have taken a good deal of scientific insight to determine 
the extent of their sanitary attainments; but the Professor 
tells us that “they presented us with several sanitary hints,” 
inasmuch as “they always selected those spots where there 
was natural drainage; and with regard to ventilation, they 
had, perhaps, too much of it.” How the Professor knew 
whether the people of this age “always” lived in well-drained 
spots, he does not say, but the fact that some of the caves are 
found on dry hill-sides does not prove that the great majority 
of the pre-historic people may not have lived habitually up to 
their necks in mud. As for the love of ventilation which our 
remote progenitors showed, it is hardly necessary to say that 
the bears and wolves afford us quite as valuable “hints” as 
they in this regard. 





CERTAIN Professor in England lately delivered a 





OMING down to the Bronze age, the Professor assured his 

audience that *“‘ cremation was the rule,” as was shown by 
evidence to be found ‘on the undulating surface of the 
chalk downs of Wiltshire.” Considering that “the chalk 
downs of Wiltshire” are famous for being dotted over with 
thousands upon thousands of the “ barrows,” or hemispherical 
mounds under which are buried the principal personages of 
what is supposed to have been Bronze-age society, this asser- 
tion is even more startling than the account of the passion of 
the cave-dwellers for abundant ventilation. From the Bronze- 
age people the Professor shifted to the Romans. The Ro- 
mans certainly do not belong to prehistoric times, but the Pro- 
fessor said that he wanted to “ point out” certain distinctive 
characteristics of the Roman system of construction, from 
which his audience “would have something to learn.” One 
of these characteristics was, as he said, that all the buildings 
of the Romans were “more or less rectangular,” and that 
“there was no jerry-building in those times.” Supposing 
the Pautheon, and the Temple of Vesta, and Hadrian’s Mau- 
soleum, and the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and an immense 
number of other perfectly circular Roman buildings to have 
been included in the “less rectangular” division of the Pro- 
fessor’s classification, it is still unexplained how he should have 
found out that “there was no jerry-building in those times.” 
Certainly, the Emperors, who spent a good deal of time, to 
judge from the decrees issued in their name, in trying to lessen 
the number of buildings which annually fell down about the 
ears of their inmates, would have been glad to know that these 
catastrophes were due to something else than the cheap and 
flimsy construction to which they were ordinarily attributed ; 
but perhaps the Professor’a ideas of what constitutes truly 
‘gound construction may account for the difference in opinion 
between him and the Roman authorities. ‘* Their mortar,” as 
he explains, continuing his panegyric on the Roman builders, 
‘¢ was laid on hot, and not allowed to get rotten first, as is the 
case with us.” Possibly the learned Professor is thinking of 
plastering mortar, which indeed, when injudiciously mixed at 
the beginning with the hair, loses, by keeping, the tenacity 
which it derives from the hair; but the idea that lime mortar 
for masonry ought to be used hot is as astonishing as the one 
that the Romans used it in that way in decent work. It is 
well known, on the contrary, that for their best construction 
the mortar was subjected to a long process of slaking, beating, 


and mixing with milk or sugar, before it was used; and if any 
of the Roman builders used hot lime mortar, they probably did 
so with exactly the purpose that prompts the same sort of 
builders to do the same thing at the present day — to get the 
work up somehow as quickly as possible, and pocket the money 
for it before its collapse. 


HE next Convention of French Architects is to be held at 
Bordeaux, from the tenth to the thirteenth of June, and, 
on the ninth of June, the visitors to the Convention will 

spend a day at Angers. All French architects are invited to 
take part in the Convention, and probably members of the 
profession from abroad would be made welcome. 


OR some unexplained reason, La Semaine des Constructeurs 
‘fell, some months ago, into an inanimate condition, from 
which it has just awakened, in a new form,.as La Sematne 

du Bétiment. Except that it has a new green cover, new 
type; and new paper, and a somewhat new arrangement, it 
seems to be substantially similar to our old and highly valued 
friend La Semaine des Constructeurs, of which it forms pro- 
fessedly a new series, and is conducted by the same skilful 
hand, that of the accomplished Marcel Daly, who is not only 
a civil engineer, a graduate of the Ecole Centrale, and a grad- 
uate in architecture of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and Expert 
to the Prefectoral Council of the Seine, but a member of the 
French bar. Those of our readers who wish to begin or 
renew their acquaintance with one of the best French profes- 
sional journals, in its new form, should address La Semaine 
du RBétiment, 23, Rue du Faubourg Poissonniére, Paris. The 
subscription price is 22 francs a year for France, outside of 
Paris, and, presumably, the same for foreign countries. 


VERYBODY knows the ingenuity with which the French 
make preparations for new requirements in their military 
expeditions, an ingenuity which resembles closely that 

which the Americans display in their engineering operations 
for civil purposes. At present, the only military enterprise 
occupying French attention is the establishment of its influence 
in Madagascar, and Le Génie Civil describes some curious 
devices which have been invented for the invasion of that 
country. ‘The capital of Madagascar, Tananarivo, is situated 
among the mountains of the interior, and is inaccessible, 
except by foot-paths, the Government having always pro- 
hibited the construction of roads by which artillery could be 
brought against the city. French armies are, however, not 
deterred by such trifling difficulties, and a campaign against 
Tananarivo has been carefully planned. As there are no roads, 
a river, the Ikonpa, which extends from the sea to the foot of 
the mountains, just below Tananarivo, is to be used as a road. 
This river is very shallow, and obstructed by sand-bars, and 
the problem is to construct vessels capable of navigating it. 
This problem has been solved, so far as the gun-boats are con- 
cerned, by building eight compound boats, or rather rafts. 
Each of these boats is divided longitudinally into six compart- 
ments, each compartment being water-tight, and independent, 
so that it can float alone, while, in case of need, any number 
of them can be bolted together, side by side. These separate 
compartments, or sliells, are of galvanized steel, and very light, 
so that they can be easily transported over land, thrown into 
the water, and bolted together as they float. When in place, 
a deck is put over them, on which is placed, near the front, a 
small boiler, of the locomotive type. To balance the weight 
of this, the engine is set near the rear end of the deck, and is 
connected directly to a light stern-wheel, which serves for pro- 
pulsion. An upper deck, on which are the pilot-house, shields. 
of steel plates for riflemen and a light cannon, covers the 
whole extent of the lower deck. All the vulnerable parts of 
the craft are protected from musketry by steel shields. The 
whole affair, with stores, crew and armament, draws less than 
fifteen inches of water. To provide for passing sand-bars, a 
powerful turbine pump is placed at the very front of the vessel, 
with a suction-pipe which can be lowered as required, to any 
distance less than one metre from the surface of the water. 
On reaching a sand-bar, this suction-pipe is run out, and the 
turbine set at work. The sand, mixed with water, is sucked 
out with great rapidity from in front of the craft, and thrown, 
by a discharge-pipe, to one side, and a passage through the 
bar is in this way soon made. 
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THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. }—II. 


FEATURES. 


¢yy FEW words on each of 
H the more important 

‘features will serve to 
give a clearer idea of what 
good Colonial residences 
really were. 

The entrance, which 
ought to be one of the prin- 
cipal external features, was 
never neglected by the 
Colonial builders. A shell 
hood, usually carried on 
brackets, just over the 
pilaster-lanked door was a 
common and simple device. 
(Fig. 8.) The idea was 
directly borrowed from 
England, there adopted 
from the upper part of the 
niche. 

More frequently the 
pilasters support a cornice 
and a pediment. In the 
best examples, the details 
are carefully wrought, with 
earved Corinthian or Ionic 
capitals. The Ionic capi- 
tals usually have Composite 
scrolls, a variety often occurring in Colonial work. Sometimes the 
modillions, too, were carved, but more often they were left plain, as 
in Figure 12. ; 

Another device was to leave the doorway itself very simple, and 
flank it with semi-detached columns or pilasters rising through two 
stories, as in Longfellow’s house. (Fig. 5.) Often, though not always, 
pilasters were placed on the house corners also. This high order 








Fig. 9. a. Pierce House, 1780, Salem, Mass. 
b. Hurd House, 1795, Charlestown, Mass. ec. 
Gov. Langdon House, |784, Portsmouth, N. H. 
d. Mount Gridde!l House, |800, Charlestown, 
Mass. e. Tucker House, |808, Salem, Mass. 
f. Count Rumford's House, Woburn, Mass. 





Porch of Taylor House, !790, 


Porch in Litchfield, Conn. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Fig. 10. Fig. I |. 


involved so wide a frieze in the entablature that it was either en- 
tirely omitted, or it occurred only over the columns or pilasters. In 
some rare instances, the frieze is wide enough to permit of an addi- 
tional low story on a level with it. 

A step toward greater elaboration was to add columns in front of 
those against the wall, and thus to produce a small portico, usually 
of slight projection. (Fig. 9 a, b.) Old buildings in New Haven 
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Fig. |!a@. Taylor House, 1790, Roxbury, Mass. 


and in other Connecticut towns show an ingenious adaptation of 
Michael Angelo’s device in the Farnese palace, at Rome, where the 
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frieze of the entablature over each window is cut into by the open- 
ing (Fig. 10). Many small porches by this means gain sufficient 
height for the doorway without crowding the pediment above the 
second-story window-sills —a clever solution of a frequently recur- 
ring problem. A variation was to omit the free columns and to let 
the porch extend as a hood over the entrance. (Fig. 11.) These 
schemes, however, were not sufficiently elaborate for all owners, and 
many entrance- 
porches were de- 
veloped into elab- 
orate verandas, 
the columns, in 
some cases, dis- 
posed with much 
ingenuity. (Fig. 
Me Ic, e.) 
, ~i) The two-story 

: : veranda, with co- 
— lossal columns, 
——— though not com- 

mon, occurs in 
some_ instances. 
Count Rumford’s 
house, at Woburn, 
Mass., has such a 
porch, with the 
additional device 
of the second 
story carried on a 
smaller order, 
similar to the main 
order. (Fig. 9, f-) 
It need hardly be 
said that these 
| colossal orders are 
a failure, for, if two-story pilasters against the wall dwarf the entire 
structure, free-standing columns, gaining prominence by projection, 
have the same effect to a greater degree. 

Many Colonial verandas are of generous proportions, cool and invit- 
ing. Often, as in Longfellow’s home, there are two, though not 
always as in this case balancing each other. 
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Fig. 12. Porch of the Hurd House, 1795, Charlestown, Mass. 





Fig. 13. @. From Gov. Langdon's House, |784, Portsmouth, N. H. b. From King 
Hooper’s House, |! 754, Danvers, Mass. c. From Hall House, |785, Medford, Mass. 
d, From Count Rumford’s House, Woburn, Mass. 


Much attention was bestowed upon the doorways. It was usual to 
enclose the doors with a framing of glass —transoms and side-lights — 
of great variety in treatment though fundamentally the same in idea. 

The main cornice is, in general, well proportioned to the building : 
smaller in the earlier examples, in which it serves merely as a 
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Fig. 14. Rear Dormer: Count Rumford's House, Woburn, Mass. 


transition to the roof, than in the later structure, where it is itself 
the crowning member. In section, it is commonly based upon the 
Corinthian, though the modillions are seldom carved. Under 
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the brackets, there is, in the best examples, a row of dentils, giving 
life and variety to the whole. The omission of the frieze and the 
use of colossal orders have already been mentioned. 

The roof-balustrades are of two varieties. One consists of light 
turned, or carved, spindles, with larger ones on the corners and at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty of the 
smaller ones. Sometimes square pedes- “x 
tals take their places. The other 
variety consists of some pattern of 





Fig. 15. From the Hodges House, Salem, Fig. 16. From the Gov. Langdon 
Mass. House, Portsmouth, N. H. 


open lattice-work, in panels between pedestals. Figure 13 illustrates 
both varieties. 

The corners gain an appearance of strength by the use of pilasters 
or of quoins. In several instances, the imitation courses of quoins 
are continued across the whole facade, so as to simulate stone rusti- 
cation. Old “ King” Hooper was not above pretending to live in a 
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Fig. 17. From Litchfield, Conn. Fig. 18. From the Jaffrey House, 
1730, Portsmouth, N. H. 





stone house. ‘This spirit of pretension was the logical result of the 
one which considered it unbecoming to live in a log house, and so 
concealed the logs with clapboards or with shingles. But clapboards 
and shingles had better excuse, for they were useful in keeping out 
the cold. 

A review of the exterior features would be incomplete without a 
reference to the so-called Palladian windows. A treatment of large 
openings, similar to that of Figure 
56, from Maryland, occurred quite 
frequently in the New England and 


a Oe", Middle colonies. Ultimately, the 
4 ze i ; idea is derived from  Palladio’s 











Fig. 20. Door, Salem, Mass. 


Fig. 19. Plaster Ceiling, Salem, Mass. 


ingenious device of two columns and two pilasters with an arch 
between the columns of a larger order. An interesting variety 
occurs in the old Boston Library. (Fig. 26.) 


Other windows are simply treated — usually enclosed with some 
mouldings and a light cap over. An ingenious variation, from Mas- 
sachusetts, is illustrated in Figure 7. 

The treatment of dormers, too, is simple. Usually they are 
narrow and high, crowned with plain steep pediments, sometimes al- 
ternating with round or broken 
ones. Flat-roofed dormers were 
rare. The bold projections of the 
dormers from the roof constitute 
them one of the most striking 
features. It is strange that there 
was so little of effort for variety 
by giving the dormer greater 
breadth, and adding mullions, or 
even by developing it into a 
Fig. 21. Parlor Door: Nichols, or Pierce, prominent gable. The gable 

PET TES oelanng Mase: (Fig. 14) from Count Rumford’s 
house is quite unique. 

Color is the only other exterior feature worthy of remark. Mod- 
ern imitators would lead us to believe that it was universal to paint 
the ground a darker, usually a yellow color; and to pick out the 
trimmings in white. But few photographs show this —the color 
usually being a monotonous white. There are even some instances 
in which the trimmings are darker than the ground. An indefati- 
gable inquirer tells us that originally Venetian red was universally 
used. Yellow and white came later. By carefully scraping off the 
successive coats of paint, red was found to underlie the others. 

In brick buildings, the trimmings were of white stone or of wood 
painted white, pleasingly contrasting with the general red tone. 
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INTERIORS. 


In the interior, the staircase-hall, with its generous allotment of 
room, is quite remarkable. The hall can be made the most effective 
of all the rooms, for it has the first and the last chance tomake a good 
impression upon the visitor. The value of this was not lost sight of, 
since Colonial houses seem to be the very embodiment of generosity. 

The stairs are broad and easy, with neat turned, or often hand- 
carved scroll, balusters and newels. In some of the best examples 
carved brackets decorated each tread, similar to that shown by 
Figure 64, from the South. 

The ceilings often have a richly moulded cornice with Corinthian 
modillions. The flat surface is sometimes decorated with some 
pattern-ornament in plaster, though it was generally left plain. A 
similar treatment is sometimes applied to the soffit of the stairs. 

The walls are wainscoted, after the English manner, usually three 
feet high or so, though often all the way up to the ceiling, in large 
panels of wood. In some of the best houses, Dutch scenic wall-paper 
was preferred. 

The fireplaces, with their mantelpieces often carried up to the 
ceiling, are the main features of the other rooms. These mantels 
are remarkable for delicacy in ornament and in detail. The orders 
often used to support the shelf are, with the greatest propriety, 
attenuated, sometimes to even twice the number of diameters, or even 
more. Much hand-carving occurs, such as delicate fluting, balls, 
beads, eggs-and-darts, figures and geometric patterns, and a very 
charming low-relief ornament, based upon the decorative work of 
the brothers Adam, in England. French rococo ornament is to 
be found in some very rare instances only. 

It is worthy of notice, that though the Italian rococo spread to 
most countries and stamped its characteristics upon every branch of 
art, the New England colonies escaped almost unharmed. Rococo, 
as a period of art, was in them unknown. The Colonial style, though 
adopted from Classic motives, never became very formal, and so 
never felt the need of a reaction. This style did not succumb 
through the throwing off of all restraint, but through the Greek 
revival and through the almost 
simultaneous second flood of im- 
migration in the beginning of 
Cai a this century. 
ry = The treatment of the door and 





window finish exhibits almost 
every variety which the Renais- 
sance has bequeathed to us. 
Flanking pilasters with plain, 
broken or carved pediments 
occur frequently. If any one 
thing can be said to be charac- 
teristic, it is the decoration of 
the panels, either carved or 
of putty, with motives just 
spoken of as borrowed from the 
brothers Adam. (Figs. 20, 21.) 
Ultimately, they are based 
upon Roman festoons. The 
modelling is so exquisite, and 





Fig. 26. Old Boston Library. 


so much variety in disposition 


as to justify the eagerness with which the colonists used them. 


Happy, indeed, is the evolution of the heavy Roman festoon to a 


string of forget-me-nots, each smaller than the preceding, each 
festoon bound to the next with a delicate ribbon. The door finish 


they are, moreover, capable of — 
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designs (Figs. 20, 21) are well worthy the emulation, not to say the 
envy, of a modern architect. 

Of necessity, all the peculiarities have not been pointed out, nor, 
indeed, have all types been referred to. The reader’s mind has 
perhaps reverted to tales of romance which have endued Colonial 
life with absorbing interest. ‘ The House of Seven Gables” may, in 
advance, have suggested a complete picture; a picture full of turrets 
and gables and all manner of broken sky-lines, but nothing of simple, 
dignified, Classical fronts. But Hawthorne, according to his son's 
biography, had little sense of locality or taste for absolutely correct 
description. ‘Though he did not invent his architecture, he did that 
which is hardly less deceptive : he picked out exceptional cases and 
altered these to suit his fancy, which found but little of value in 
Classic symmetry. 

Picturesqueness, though not a characteristic, is not entirely lack- 
ing. It occurs mostly in cottages, some of which with their prim 
gables seem magically transported from England. Another source 
of picturesqueness is that of gradual addition to a small nucleus, as 
in Figure 3. Peter Avery had bought a condemned church and this 
he tried to incorporate with the older part of his home. The result 
is certainly quaint. 

We have in the preceding, considered a series of homes of the 
p2ople, structures far less pretentious than, and, therefore, not com- 
parable with, the palaces of Italy, the chateaux of France, or the 
manors of England. Although every detail of our Colonial work 
might be traced to some European prototype, the general resem- 
blance is slight. Time, distance and matcrials contributed on this 
side of the water to produce a style of domestic architecture of 
marked individuality, dignified without being formal, pure, simple, 
homelike and peerless. Peerless — yes. For, whether it be that 


this is the only domestic architecture worthy of much consideration, 
or that only Americans have thought it worth while to study the 
houses of their forefathers, it is a fact that no other style is nearly 
so fully recorded, or illustrated in so abundant a literature. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SALON DU CHAMP DE MARS. 
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T would be quite useless to begin each year 
with a comparison between the two Salons, 
all the more that nowadays they are much 

of a muchness, and the good things in one are 
no better than the good things in the other. 

Let us begin with the one which first opens 
its doors and proceed to discover what par- 
licularly calls for attention at the Champ de 
Mars. = There_is wanting this year any work 
rtm so impressive and moving as M. Tissot’s “ Life 
ees wa. of Jesus” of last year. Yet M. Guillaume 
tae Dubufe exhibits an important work which 

“~h--t=>74° might endure the comparison. This is a 
series of water-color drawings prepared for the illustration of a mag- 
nificent hook to be published by Boussod & Valadon under the title: 
“ Des Heures de la tres Sainte Vierge Marie,” and they have the 
charm of exquisite idealization while the execution is perfect and of 
a rare distinction: the artist in them gives proof of remarkable abil- 
ity and a greatness in-decorative imaginings. They lack, however, 
the power to call out that soft emotion, touching or dramatic, which 
was excited last year by ‘Tissot’s work, an emotion which ought to 
have been revivified by the identical episodes in the life of the 
Virgin, but which M. Dubufe expresses rather like the happenings 
of a dream or a fair mystic legend. 

What the Salon du Champ de Mars is lacking in this year is 
novelty, and the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts is all the more 
open to complaint on this head because, at the outset, it posed as the 
renovator of the arts. Now, the exhibition this year absolutely re- 
sembles that of last: here are the same partis pris, the same proces- 
ses, the same trade tricks. ‘Trade — métier — oh! there's a word to 
make these “reformers” of art gnash their teeth! Having discovered 
new mannerisms, they imagine that that is enough. and think not of 
abandoning it, although it grows old and palls on the observer much 
more quickly than the old moulds which they thought they had 
destroyed, whereas they simply have replaced them with others. 

T shall touch on this again when I deal with M. Carricre’s exhibit, 
but now I must take up a work which ought to particularly interest 
the readers of a Boston journal, [ mean the grand decoration in: 
tended for the staircase of the new Public Library, of which M. 
Puvis ge Chavannes offers to Parisians the first view. It is the 
work that first attracts the visitor’s attention. This fine and large 
‘panel, styled “ Les Muses inspiratrices acclament le Génie, messager 
de lumiére,” without being one of the most important of the artist's 
compositions, contains qualities of charm and tranquil majesty which 
frame-in happily with the lines of the architecture. It is always a 
delicate matter to pass judgment ona piece of decorative painting 
seen by itself and out of relation with its intended surroundings. 





The magnificent decoration of the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne 
when it was exhibited at the Salon, only half pleased me, and I re- 
served my judgment on several points. When I finally saw it in place, 
I was wonder-struck. This experience renders me prudent in face 
of the new work which you will soon see in Boston in its true place, 
amid its intended surroundings. Even here, thanks to its position 
under the great central dome, it can be seen at a suitable distance. 

Against a sky of golden-yellow hue the sea extends its horizon-line of 
blue sufficiently strong in tone to dominate the whole decoration. On 
a meadow, the pale herbage of which is hardly stirred by their weight, 
the Muses are turned toward the Genius in the centre of the com- 
position whom they acclaim. The floating white draperies in which 
they are clad stand out against the background of blue sea and con- 
vert them into ideal and aerial forms. ‘The composition is of extreme 
simplicity as it is to be enframed by the Classic architecture of the 
building. It is likewise, as always, a simplification of drawing re- 
duced toa general silhouette and the leading lines of the figures, which 
are left in luminous half-tones with the elements of the faces hardly 
indicated. 

Each year the Salons contain a certain number of canvases of 
more or less importance intended for our Hotel de Ville. ‘This year 
there are two large ones by MM. Roll and Lhermitte, both justly 
remarkable. ‘The “Joys of Life,” by M. Roll, is an immense panel 
very full of light, very gay and filled with flowers and women. On 
the left a certain number of women —in Eve’s undress— are sporting 
on the grass by the side of a rivulet: above and a little farther off 
are others dancing, while others are half hidden by the shrubbery. 
At the right is a winding pathway whose shady ways ill conceal 
sundry groups of lovers. In the centre three musicians clad, alas ! 
in frock-coats are seated in the midst of the flowers, and their modern 
garb, of course, interjects a discord into this ideal and decorative 
composition. Apart from this, it is a beautiful composition, the 
masses of verdure are delightfully treated, without any monotony of 
tone, and light is used with profusion but without viole nce. 

M. Lhermitte has sought a less ideal and poetic composition. It is 
modern popular life that has attracted him, the life of Paris with all 
its most active materialism: the Halles. He has painted them with 
all their movement, their crowds and encumberings. It is a street 
filled with marketmen and women, the vehicles of market-gardeners, 
vegetables and provisions of all kinds, with figures in the foreground 
more than life-size and with no sacrifice of details. Attention is not 
drawn to any single point in this painting, which is executed with all 
the perfection of a still-life study, for the subject is well composed, the 
expression is truthful and exact, and the types are extraordinarily 
true to nature. The background with the Eglise de St. Eustache 
and the Rue Montmartre is charming. Everywhere there is atmos- 

here, and the figures and accessories have a most astonishing relief. 
t is fine and solid painting. This and the works of M. Roll and M. 
Puvis de Chavannes make the three finest paintings at the exhibition. 

Amid the sculpture we shall find a subject that may move us more, 
but amongst the paintings it only remains to pick out from the Janal 
and commonplace some few which particularly demand attention. 

“ Jours hereux,” by M. E. Friant, presents a little peasant girl 
crowned with flowers by her older sister in the foreground of a sunny 
meadow, while she laughs with joy. At the right stands the grand- 
mother looking on in placid enjoyment, while the parents are 
stretched at length on the grass behind her. The background of 
mountains is luminous, aod in spite of a somewhat heavy group of trees 
the subject is decorative, though the handling is somewhat heavy. 

We note, now, the absence of Carolus-Duran, whose portraits 
usually are a feature of these shows, and was M. Beraud disgusted 
with last year’s criticism that he shows nothing this year? But 
amongst others, we find M. Carriere, always faithful to his post, who ex- 


-hibits a canvas representing the “ popular theatre,” as seen from the 


upper gallery. This, then, is what one comes to when willing to 
cairy the process of simplification to extremes and ends by suppress- 
ing drawing as he had before banished color! I have seen many 
theatres where the spectators follow the performance with rapt ab- 
sorption, but I have seen none such as thisof M. Carriére’s. This is 
an assemblaye of smoke-encircled phantoms, living, perhaps, but 
deprived of all material and human form: it is an enormous piece 
of grisaille work, but hardly sketched in. A few whitish gleams 
light the lugubrious scene, out of which a very decent etching might 
be made for use as an unframed cut in the midst of type. But ina 
painting one has a right to demand both form and color. Here 
there js neither. M. Carriére sticks to one treatment for every sub- 
ject, he uses always the same system of grisaile work, dying out in 
smoke. This is not painting, and I would like to know what is to 
become of it when time shall have added its patina to these visions 
that are even now half snuffed out. 

Such regrets and reproaches are out of place when one looks at 
the fine decorative paintings of M. La ‘Touche, for here the palette 
is a little too vivid. Ilis four seasons form four luminous and bril- 
liant panels where young girls dance, or flowers bloom, or snow and 
swans lend gleams of white, or jets of water fall in silvery dust. 
The panel that stands for autumn is rather marred by a too lavish 
fall of dead leaves, which make great blotches of yellow on the can- 
vas. M. La Touche has also painted an * Apotheosis of Watteau,” 
which is less successful: in spite of the brilliancy of coloring, it is 
heavy and is greatly wanting in precision and delicacy. Poor Wat- 
teau! M. Stevens can always count on a certain number of admir- 
ers of his elaborate and old-fasbioned handling. If his painting 
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reflects an epoch, it may hereafter be asked what epoch he belonged 
to, and the chances are that the answer will be a half century out of 
the way. His portraits are not modern, his landscapes are heavy 
and out of date, and his “ View of Monaco” lacks that Southern 
light which M. Montenard knows so well how to produce. 

M. Kroyer has painted a very pretty little thing called “ A Quiet 
Evening on the Beach at Skagen.” Two young girls in light 
dresses are walking over the gray sands by the light of a setting 
moon. ‘The sea disappears in the distance in a mist that blends it 
with the sky, while the whole composition expresses truly both 
quiet and grandeur. . 

Much talk is heard about M. Burnand’s “ Flight of Charles the 
Rash after the Battle of Morat,” but I avow that I do not admire 
this large canvas: itis harsh and dry. Charles on horseback and 
followed by his warriors, armed like himself, flies at full gallop, his 
eve fixed, his body upright in the saddle. ‘The movement is well in- 
dicated, but, in my opinion, the huge horses have too much import- 
ance and the armor is treated in too uniform a manner. 

M. Besnard always looks out for bizarre effects. Others have 
painted in the Orient without finding there red, violet or green horses. 
He, however, sees them that way, and, moreover, gives them so much 
transparency that the poor beasts look as if they were illuminated 
inside. His “ Port d’ Alger” is a mere sketch in yellow and violet 
and blue: his female figures are strange and the whole thing is 
rather crazy. . 

Sir E. Burne-Jones, who last year obtained rather a success, has 
less of it this year with his “ Love among the Ruins.” Why ruins, I 
wonder? If there be a meaning, it is not clearly expressed. More- 
over, the two figures quietly seated on architectural fragments do 
not strongly suggest love. It might as well be called Memory, Medi- 
tation, or anything else. But whatever the title, the painting is one 
of rare finish. ‘Che young girl’s head is pretty and ber eyes reflect 
a heart full of pure feeling, but the dress is of such a vulgar blue: 
The artist also exhibits a profile portrait of a woman in black. The 
features are delicate, but there never can have been blood beneath 
that waxen skin. 

Amongst the new portrait painters must be named Mr. Alexander, 
who shows a series of portraits of women in voluminous skirts and 
generally painted in a wan light. They are not pleasing to look at, 
although evidently the work of a skilful hand. M. Mathey has a 
“succes de curiosité” with his great official portrait of the Duc 
d’Orléans. It is a good painting and a correct one, but it benefits 
greatly by the curiosity which the model excites. | 

Mr. Stewart — Americans are plentiful here at the Champ de Mars 
—is a clever genre painter. By the side of a pretty portrait of a 
woman he hangs an elegant canvas, “ Lunch Aboard,” a scene on the 
deck of a yacht made gay by the presence of young and elegant 
dames and damsels. It is rather far-fetched, but the drawing is sure 
and the study has been serious and not slighted. 

Of the painters who are always graceful in their representation of 
female nudity, M. Aublet must not be overlooked ; his bandling per- 
fectly suits the transparent and anemic woman, To excite a more 
real, more human emotion one has only to look upon the very beautiful 
canvas of M. Coutourier, ‘ L’Abandonné’’: on the deck of a vessel, 
tossed by the tempest, officers and men stand silent as the ship's 
chaplain gives a parting blessing to a poor sailor who has fallen 
into the sea and who cannot be saved. The body is already hidden 
beneath the waves and the spot where he sinks is only indicated by 
a flock of gulls hovering over it. It is a fine and impressive scene. 

Of the good Ae Tae and there are many, it is enough to mention 
MM. Cazin, Billotte, Damoye, Durst and [will; of the poor ones, and 
the worst of the lot, M. Sisley. 

In sculpture there is not much besides the remarkable composi- 
tion of M. Bartholomé; all the rest are such exhibits as are common 
at the sulons — we are always shown the same sort of thing both as 
groups and as busts. ‘he bust of the new President of the Republic, 
by M. St. Marceaux, naturally attracts notice. M. Rodin shows 
two busts in the manner lately affected by him — a rough block of 
marble, that is, with the partly finished head standing out from it. 
In one case, the chin is not yet disentangled from the block and so 
the head has no neck; in the other, a man's head in profile, the 
whole of one side is in unworked marble. ‘They can hardly be 
called busts, and as a method, while it was interesting enough for 
once, it hardly does to repeat it. 

Let us turn, then, to a work that breathes a higher art. M. 
Bartholomé’s “ Monument aux Morts.” In the base of this monu- 
ment, or, rather, this wall, whose lower portion projects somewhat, 
has been managed a niche-like excavation, in the floor of which has 
been dug a grave. In it, hand clasped in hand, lie the bodies of a 
man and woman, her face turned toward the one she loved in life. 
The body of an infant lies across the parents’ knees. At the back 
of the niche, by the brink of the grave, kneels a female figure with 
outstretched arms, symbolizing the words engraved in the stone be- 
side her: “ Sur ceux quit habitaient le pays de Combre de la mort, une 
lumiere resplendi.” 

Above, in the naked wall, opens the door of the Unknown, across 
whose threshold pass the figures of a man and woman, she leaning on 
his shoulder. The woman seems to draw back at sight of the 
shadows mid which she is about to bury herself; but the man is 
more resolved seemingly, and these opposite feelings, expressed by 
the movement and attitude of the two figures, which are seen back to, 
is very cleverly indicated. Upon either side of the door are several 


figures, in divers attitudes of grief and despair, who stretch their 
arms out towards those once loved who are about to disappear for- 
ever. From this can be seen what a grand and noble idea of the 
irreparable and of human grief this magnificent piece of sculpture 
evokes in the observer: each figure is admirable in attitude and 
modelling and the composition excites a penetrating and sorrowful 
emotion. 

This year, as last, the Salon du Champ de Mars gives up much 
space to objets d'art. In this section are many pieces of bric-a-brac 
and some pieces of furniture of forms that are merely complicated and 
eccentric, while pretending to be novel and original. This sort of 
effort is drivelling childishness. Could anything be more absurd 
than to work in the corner of a toilet-mirror a spider’s web, which 
merely excites the wish that it were a real one so that it could be 
wiped away? If an artist of M. Gallé’s ability condescends to such 
@ puerility, how can one wonder at the eccentricities evolved by others 
who have neither his experience nor artistic education ? 

The architectural exhibits present nothing striking, though in 
several cases the dryness of the plans and elevations is enlivened by 
the presence of sundry working models. This is well and deserves 
to be encouraged, but heed must be taken that the architectural 
section is not converted into an exhibition of specimens of industrial 
art. 


THE DISCUSSION ON SOUND IN ITS RELATION TO 
BUILDINGS.! 


ROF. T. ROGER SMITH [F.] acknowledged the author’s refer- 
ence to his book, “ The Acoustics of Public Buildings,” and said 
that the work was being reprinted, and would shortly be published. 
To his mind the most valuable and most interesting part of the excellent 
paper they had listened to was that which dealt with the condition 
of the atmosphere in rooms. That was, he thought, a comparatively 
new point, and the experiments referred to were very interesting ; 
they showed almost beyond doubt that unless the condition of the 
atmosphere in a room were homogeneous there must be some difficulty 
in the radiation of sound, and suggested rather new ideas as to the 
possibility of improving the hearing in theatres and buildings of that 
sort, and the necessity of preserving the atmosphere at a tolerably 
uniform temperature and quality. If that could be carried farther, 
it would lead to exceedingly interesting results. Ie thought it very 
desirable that experiments of other sorts should be conducted, and 
the results recorded. ‘To some extent every building was more or 
less of an experiment. If the Science Committee would secure a 
collection of observations upon interiors, their dimensions, their ma- 
terials, whether they were successful for music, whether they were 
successful for speaking —for the two things were very different — 
and if they were not successful for either one or the other, whether 
they were uniformly bad, or whether they were bad at one place and 
good at another place ; observations like those, if they were tabulated 
with regard to a considerable number of known buildings, and by 
careful observers, would, perhaps, throw additional light upon what 
was confessedly and undoubtedly a very obscure subject when ap- 
plied to practice. The observers, of course, should be skilled and 
careful, for he noted that among the observers Mr. Burrows had 
uoted, one had said that Her Majesty’s Theatre was bad for sound. 
hat, he thought, was the greatest mistake tbat any observer could 
possibly have made. There were two—he referred to the old one, 
the real one, which was lined with wood like a match-box, and which 
was a most wonderful place. Music, it seemed to him, never 
sounded as it sounded in that building. He was not sure that the 
Albert Hall deserved to be called a failure. A building where five, 
six or seven thousand people were in the habit of congregating every 
fortnight to hear music, and heard it with delight and success, could 
not be called a complete failure. There was, no doubt, a consider- 
able amount of echo. In the early stages of the construction of the 
building, when it was full of timber [there was an enormous timber 
staging ], the hall promised to be a most wonderful place for sound. 
He was there repeatedly at that time, and singing and playing on the 
fife or flute could be heard with the utmost distinctness in every part 
of the building. When the timber was taken down the echo from 
the roof was found to be very great. His own impression was that 
the echo was not from the glass roof, but from the large cove. With 
regard to another elliptical building where an echo had been found, 
he had an opportunity of tracing very carefully the actual lines that 
sounds from a certain point would make if they went up to the cove 
and were reflected down into the building. He found that they fell 
in a line forming an oval, and that on a corresponding portion of the 
floor where the seats were, the people had difficulty in hearing, so that 
it appeared pretty clear that the cove had been, in that instance at 
least, an echoing surface, and he suspected that the echoes which 
were heard, and which to some extent, notwithstanding that the 
velarium had checked them, were still heard in the Albert Hall, 
were (lue more to the cove than to the glass roof. Mr. Burrows had 
not said quite as much about echo as perhaps that subject degerved ; 
he [the speaker] would like to say one or two words on that subject. 
His experience, in endeavoring to unravel the defects of rooms * 
where people found difficulty in hearing, had led him to believe that 
echo was by far the most mischievous of the defects. The places 
where the greatest difficulty of hearing was experienced were 
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those where there were bare flat walls against which the speaker’s 
voice could impinge, and those walls at such a level that the sound of 
the voice striking upon the wall was reflected level to the ears 
of some of the audience. Mr. Burrows had mentioned one of the 
theatres at University College —and a rather remarkable instance 
of echo had been developed by an alteration made there. He had 
mentioned two theatres which were one above the other, and both 
pretty nearly of the same size, though not quite of the same arrange- 
ment. In the lower one the echo was most distinct. This theatre 
was formerly a very good building for speaking and hearing, the 
slope of the seats being high, and the wall consequently completely 
masked and clothed by the sloping seats. The authorities of the 
College thought it would be desirable —for reasons which were 
connected with safety in case of fire —to alter the seating, and 
they gave it a much flatter slope. Since then it had been infested 
by a most conspicuous echo, which made speaking very difficult. 
Echo would develop itself even in comparatively small rooms. His 
impression was that a less distance than 55 feet referred to by Mr. 
Burrows was quite sufficient for that purpose; and his idea was 
that if they took the difference between the direct path of the sound 
from the speaker to a hearer, and the length of the reflected path — 
supposing the sound was reflected from a wall to the same hearer 
—and found them to differ by more than 40 feet, an interference 
from echo was perceptible, and when it became a little more than 40 
feet, was very perceptible. Consequently, in a room no more than 
20 feet across, a man might hear the echo of his own voice; and 
that, he thought, would be confirmed by those who were in the habit 
of speaking in a room, not much larger than that, which was very 
bare and very reflective. Consequently, the presence of large flat 
surfaces which were good reflectors was a very formidable enemy, 
and the breaking up, the masking them, the putting galleries or 
columns in front of them, the introduction of all kinds of architect- 
ural forms which would break them up and make them bad reflectors, 
was one of the best means for ensuring freedom from echo. The 
other point, resonance, was more difficult to deal with. There was 
no doubt that, up to a certain point, resonance was an advantage, 
and where music only was to be dealt with, an extraordinary amount 
of resonance could not only be endured, but enjoyed. In such a 
place as Westminster Abbey, or still more in Canterbury Cathedral, 
the wonderful amount of resonance was a striking feature. After a 
chord had been sung by the choir, and the voices had ceased, the 
sound was heard reverberating above for several seconds. It re- 
quired a very skilful speaker or reader to speak or read in a church 
of that sort without disturbing the resonance to such an extent as to 
make his words quite indistinct. As all knew, large numbers of 
persons could be made to hear clearly and distinctly in Westminster 
Abbey, and therefore, it was clear that a great amount of resonance 
could be tolerated, especially if the person speaking or reading knew 
how to manage and modulate his voice to keep it at a level. He 
would conclude by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Burrows for 
his exceedingly interesting and comprehensive paper. 

Mr. J. Tacenor Perry [A.] seconded the vote of thanks, and said 
that as Mr. Burrows had mentioned a building of his [the speaker's] 
as being successful in the matter of resonance, Lhe would explain how 
he had arrived at its mode of construction. In a house he had built 
on a very exposed part of the coast by Dover, he had used concrete 
almost entirely — concrete filled-in between brick skins. A year 
afterwards he asked his client if he were perfectly satisfied with it, 
and he said that the only thing he was troubled with was its reso- 
nance. If there was a gale blowing, he could hear the house hum; if 
there was a hurricane blowing, the glasses in the house rattled. He 
[the speaker] had learned his lesson. Two or three years after- 
wards he had to build the Alhambra Theatre, and he built it of con- 
crete — roof, floor and yalleries —and he believed the success was 
due to the use of concrete. 

Mr. H. H. Statham [F.] had not studied the subject from the 
scientific acoustic point-of-view, but he was rather consvled by the re- 
flection that all those who had studied the subject of acoustics scien- 
tifically differed as to what ought to be done. He would give some 
results of his observations during a good many years on the effect of 
different buildings in regard to muric. He quite agreed with the 
authorities quoted by Mr. Burrows, to the effect that a building 
might be very good for speaking and very bad for music. A build- 
ing which might be very good for one person standivg at a particular 
point might be quite unsatisfactory for a number of performers to be 
heard together. In regard to the question of resonance, there was a 
good deal of confusion of ideas. tle was well acquainted with one 
building which produced very strong echoes indeed — that was St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool — which was composed entirely of hard 
materials — granite columns, cement walls. The floor at first was a 
tiled one, but afterwards a wooden floor was put in. But all the 
walls were composed of hard reflecting materials. The echo, when 
the organ was playing, was tremendous. The eminent organist, Mr. 
Best, who had for many years played there, had remarked to him 
[the speaker] — and the remark struck him as a very odd one — 
that that hall, no doubt, “ helped the organ very much ” — he meant 
helped the tone of it — that there was a grand roll after a chord was 
struck. That was just what had been referred to by Professor 
Roger Smith in regard to one of the cathedrals. That was one 
thing. But the appreciation of what one might call complicated 
musical compositions was quite another thing. "There, echo was not 
wanted. Everything must be distinct and clear. In St. George’s 


Hall, as in some cathedrals, a very grand effect was produced when 
a chord was struck, hut if one of Bach’s fugues were played, it was 
all a muddle in consequence of the echo. So that while people were 
carried away by the desire for that resonant effect, they were spoil- 
ing the effect of complicated music at the same time. A hall very 
much upholstered prevented all echo, and was, on the whole, good 
for clearness of effect in instrumental music. Solo singers, on the 
other hand, complained that such a room did not help them at all. 
There was no echo, but it did not help the voice. He had had ex- 
perience of that also in another hall which was exceedingly full of 
upholstery. One never heard the least bit of echo, but one felt that 
the hall was bad for the singer. ‘The singer wanted more echo than 
a band or organ required, and that was one of their greatest diffi- 
culties — to steer clear between these various considerations. Con- 
sidering its size, he thought the Albert Hall was a wonderfully good 
building for sound. ‘The real difficulty was that it was too large to 
avoid echo. In enclosing such a large space with walls, the passage 
of sound to the end and back was so slow that the ear took cogni- 
zance of the interval; and insuch a case, they must have echo to some 
extent. He was told that the echo in the Albert Hall was terrible 
before the velarium was put up, and that was what he should have 
expected. He should say that a concave roof of glass and iron over 
it was simply a form of reflector to focus the sound back again. 
The real mistake was that-the hall was too large properly to hear 
in, and it was of a wrong shape. It was a general rule in all concert- 
rooms (to use a proverbial term) “that the audience should face the 
music,” whereas when the audience were placed ona circle or ellipse, 
all those who were up close to the music would hear one side of it, 
and not the other. That was partly the cause of the complaints 
made of the Albert Hall. The trumpet-shaped orchestra, at Queen’s 
Hall, had practically proved a success. Having attended for many 
years the Philharmonic Concerts at the old hall at St. James’s, and 
now at the Queen’s Hall, he could testify that in the latter, which 
held about one-third more people, one heard quite as well; and that 
was certainly a remarkable fact. ‘The fact that shadow-sounds were 
formed by the columns of churches could not be denied. Whenever 
one sat behind a column, one was conscious of a certain added 
difficulty in hearing, and he was surprised that that should be ques- 
tioned by anybody. Reference had been made to Dr. Parker’s 
City Temple. He should like to bear testimony to his experience of 
that as a room for music. Ile had heard a great organist give a re- 
cital there, and he had never heard him before except at St. George’s 
Hall, where he had heard him over and over again. He [the 
speaker] remarked to him afterwards: “I never realized before 
what a brilliant pedal player you. were, because it was the first time 
I have heard you without an echo; one could hear all the pedal pas- 
sages exactly.” fe could not remember precisely what the plan 
and materials of the City Temple were, but it was a most satisfactory 
room for music, and it might be worth while to find out the reason. 
As to harmonic proportion, he believed it was perfectly true that by 
arranging rooms in certain harmonic proportions one could: get 
them to respond to a certain note. ‘This brought them back to the 
old difference between what was good for a single voice and what 
was good for an orchestra or for music. It was very convenient for 
a public speaker to find that by pitching his voice to a certain note 
he could make himself heard. But then, the very essence of music 
was that it did not keep to one note, it ranged over a great many, 
and there was nothing more annoying when listening to music — it 
especially occurred with the organ — than to find one particular tone 
of the instrument strongly reinforced. To plan a building in order 
to get a particular note reinforced could only be successful when it 
was wanted for public speaking alone. It was a mistake for music ; 
music demanded so much more that they must put that considera- 
tion on one side. As to the materials for that class of building, it 
appeared to him that wood and fibrous plaster were the best — that 
they reinforced sound without making sharp echoes. His observa- 
tion had been that all substances which retlected light rather 
sharply reflected sound sharply, and, consequently, produced dis- 
tracting echoes. So that in constructing the walls of rooms those 
substances should be used which vibrated with the sound, and, 
therefore, helped it, without reflecting it back again strongly. ‘Those 
substances, he thought, were wood and fibrous plaster — hollow 
wood lining more than any others. The paper was a very useful 
one, as bringing together a great many facts and experiences. Per- 
haps it would suggest other experiments and further observations, 
which might help the subject along. 

Professor Aitchison [I°.], A. 2. A., expressed his appreciation of 
the paper, and thanked the author for the trouble he had taken in 
collecting so much useful and interesting information on the subject 
before them. When he was at college the only practical outcome 
of the lectures on acoustics was that the students would cover a 
piece of glass uniformly with sand, and make different notes on the 
edge of it with a fiddle bow, and note the patterns into which 
the grains disposed themselves. With all respect for the opinion 
of the late Astronomer Royal, lie thought his contention could only 
be partially true; for an effect similar to that in the whispering 
gallery, at St. Paul's, was produced at Leeds by a circular retaining- 
wall which was uncovered. It was cut into four quadrants by four 
streets, and words whispered at one end of the quadrant could be 
heard at the other end. One of the earliest alterations, be rec- 
ollected, to improve the sound in a building was made many years 
ago at Exeter Hall; a segmental ceiling was put to it in place of the 
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lanterns. The statement was both curious and new to him that 
when sound impinged on a flat wall at the back of the speaker at a 
very acute angle, it was reflected by waves instead of by a straight 
line. Any room in the shape of a double cube had been noticed to 
have an echo. He was once at a church in Italy, at Faenza, he be- 
lieved, where there were twenty-one echoes in the nave; each com- 
partment or arcade looked to him like a double cube and was domed 
over. The repeated echoes were very pronounced. He had no- 
ticed at long dining-tables, where there was one of those ventilating 
gas-lights that looked like a stretched arm with an enormous boxing- 
glove on it, that if the speaker at one end of the table threw up his 
head, his words could not be distinctly heard at the other. Sir C. 
Wren is reported in the Parentalia to have said in regard to the 
pulpit in a church, “ A moderate voice may be heard 50 feet dis- 
tant before the preacher, 30 feet on each side, and 20 behind the 
pulpit.” He did not know that the ancient amphitheatres were 
much used for speaking in. The Roman theatres, according to 
Vitruvius, were a semicircle, or nearly so, while those of the Grecks 
were more than a semicircle, and were not cut off by a straight 
line, but by the radii; but those theatres were what in those days 
would be called opera-houses —e. g., at the beginning of each of 
Terence’s plays there was an announcement which said, “ The 
music composed for equal flutes, right and left handed.” He might 
here allude to the brazen or earthenware vases in the ancient 
theatres. He himself, unfortunately, was not a musician, but when 
Vitruvius described the notes each vase was to produce, it could not 
be supposed that they did not answer their purpose. Mr. Falkener, 


‘in his Classical Museum, translated a Renaissance account of those 


vases being found in position in a theatre. There were plenty of 
musicians among architects ; and considering the number of persons 
in England who professed to adore music, the money should easily 
be raised for trying the experiment. Vitruvius told them that 
theatres lined with wood did not want vases, while those of stone 
and marble did. Getting the key-note of a room seemed a very use- 
ful thing, while the effect of currents of air on sound was most inter- 
esting. The divine who was so severe on architects probably 
fancied their art was as easy as writing sermons, and quite over- 
looked the fact that the appearance of churches should in itself 
excite the proper emotions, and that at present the science of 
acoustics was so little advanced that any change from an old form 
might alter the sonorous character of achurch. IIe trusted the rev- 
erend gentleman would have the opportunity of testing his theories. 
The present form of churches was probably perfectly adapted to the 
Roman ritual; but was absurd for the Protestant ritual; but the re- 
marks of their critic were, no doubt, just, as regarded the building of 
music-halls and concert-rooms. ‘They might fairly hope that some 
of the scientific men of the day would devote themselves to the 
science of acoustics, and give architects a chapter on the application 
of its laws to buildings. 

Mr. William White (F.]. FP. S. A., said that the subject Mr. Bur- 
rows had brought before them was one of great interest to him [the 
speaker], inasmuch as the subject of harmonic proportion was one 
he had closely studied, he might say, for the past fifty years. He 
was quite satisfied from his studies that the chief element of all was 
the proportion of the building within the walls. There were con- 
tradictions, and want of evidence, and things of that kind relating 
to materials, to heated air, to ventilation, to resonance, and so on. 
But he was quite sure that the first element was the proportion. In 
all his own works, which included about seventy churches, he had 
carried out one invariable system, and he could only claim one 
failure, and that was due not to the proportions of the building — it 
was, indeed, very good for sound in other respects — but to the in- 
tervention of a lantern in the centre, which swallowed up so much 
of the sound that it made it difficult to hear when speaking in the 
neighborhood of the lantern. The sound of the speaker from 
the east end of the church could be distinctly heard at the west end, 
but, unfortunately, the pulpit came near the middle, and conse- 
quently the building failed in that respect. There appeared to be 
a general agreement that the proportion of the interior should be 
according to some harmonic ratio. But then came the question what 
was that harmonic ratio to be. It ought not to be, he contended, a 
ratio of numerical or progressive proportions. It ought to be a ratio 
of absolute geometry, and in that geometry the angles of 30°, 60° and 
120° were the angles to be used in proportioning the distance from 
wall to wall and from ceiling to floor. They were told that the pro- 
portions of the buildings mentioned in the paper, of 3, 4 and 5, were 
excellent for sound. Those proportions agreed almost entirely. but 
not quite, with the geometrical system of which he spoke. [The 
speaker here illustrated his argument by the aid of a series of dia- 
grams, and cited various buildings in support of his contention.] 
Some thirty-five years ago, he discovered almost accidentally that 
the worst proportion possible for a room was a perfect cube. He 
could speak from experience there, because he went into two rooms, 
at Reading, which were exactly 25 feet square and 25 feet hich, and 
they were most intolerable for sound, and, in determining dimen- 
sions, he pleaded for the use of the equilateral triangle, which in its 
proportions had an accurate and absolute relation to the interval of 
the “ Fifth” in music. He would not vo into the question of reso- 
nance, but he should like to say that when he had spoken of a hard 
substance for placing an organ upon, or for the floor of a lecture- 
room, he did not want that hard material carried round the walls 
and ceiling, but he wanted it chiefly for the assistance of the 


speaker. The softer material for the walls would concentrate 
the sound for the benefit of the listener. He did not quite follow the 
diagram in the paper, inasmuch as an angle from the speaker was 
drawn to about a yard on one side of the corner, showing a wavy 
line going round, and then whether it was dissipated, or what be- 
came of it, he did not know. But there was an omission in the 
diagram. At the same distance from the speaker there would be an 
angle on the other side of the corner, with the same flowing wave 
meeting actually in the corner, and dissipating or absorbing cach 
other. As regarded the square angles of ceiling, that must depend 
much more upon the proportions than upon the fact of its being 
square, or canted, or hollow. ‘There were two lecture-rooms in the 
Institute at Stockholm, one over the other. The one was exceed- 
ingly good for sound, and that had a ftlat ceiling; the one over, in 
which the ceiling was canted off, was deplorably useless for the pur- 
pose of speaking. For the musical pitch of the room, it depended 
very much more upon the breadth and height than upon the length. 
He believed that the length would be found to affect the tone and 
the echo much more than the musical note. He arrived at that 
from a very different illustration — that of the bell. The bell was 
proportionated, by its diameter, for the note, and the half of the 
diameter for the octave above it, and so with all the intermediate 
notes, the height of the bell giving the tone. There could be no 
doubt from what Mr. Aitchison had said that the acoustic vases were 
for increasing the resonance, to give a pleasant resonance to the 
speaker’s voice; and as to music, he should not at all wonder if 
those sounds, not being strictly to a note, sympathized with the key- 
note of the building, and so would enable a speaker to accommodate 
his voice very much more quickly and much more truly with the 
sound of the room. 

Professor Banister Fletcher [F.] said he thought that a very 
useful work might be done if they adopted Professor Roger Smith’s 
sugyestion, and referred the subject to the Science Committee, with 
a view to the tabulation of all buildings. It would certainly take 
some considerable time; but a record of the shapes of various build- 
ings, their sizes and details, including the question of ventilation, 
would be most useful. He supported very cordially Professor 
Roger Smith’s suggestion. 

Mr. R. Langton Cole [A.], referring to the Stock Exchange 
Buildings, of which his father was the architect, said that for the 
last ten years, whenever business was particularly good, they had 
many complaints in reference to its acoustic properties. He thought 
they ought to add to the three classes which Mr. Burrows had men- 
tioned a fourth, which only occurred in the case of a Stock Exchange, 
and that was a building in which a larger number of persons wanted 
to speak and to hear each other at the same time, but to have no 
echo whatever. What they wanted to get rid of was resonance, and 
that resonance was much mixed up with echo. He believed the 
managers of the Stock Exchange would place the building at 
the disposal of the Science Committee after business hours, in order 
that they might experiment upon it in any way they pleased. It 
had been mentioned that the Vienna buildings were generally very 
successful. It was true that they were very elaborately ventilated 
by mechanical means, as was also the Stock Exchange. But the 
Vienna buildings were nearly always ventilated on the downward 
system of ventilation. The air was brought in at the top and ex- 
tracted at the bottom by mechanical means. Atthe Stock Exchange 
it was done on exactly the opposite system. The air was brought 
in at the bottom. Jt might be desirable to reverse that and bring 
the current downwards, so as to get rid of this echo. He would like 
to ask Mr. Burrows whether he considered marble a resonant mate- 
rial or not. Some spoke of it as resonant and others as dead. One 
of the most successful experiments made in stopping the resonance 
was hanging flags round the eight piers which carried the dome. 
They were hung in groups, and broke the air up. But objection 
was made that the flags were not suitable for a place of business, 
and they had been removed. ‘The marble hall of Gatton, in Surrey, 
had such an intolerable echo that no concert or performance or en- 
tertainment could take place in it. Successful means — principally 
a large square velarium hung from the four corners — had been 
adopted by Messrs. Edgington to prevent that echo, and evening 
entertainments were held there, including musical performances, 
without any difficulty. 

The Hunorable Secretary, referring to the construction of the 
Stock Exchange building, said that the conclusion he had come to 
from studving Indian domes was that those which were lined with 
marble, and of which the wall came immediately under the dome in 
square of plan, with very shallow recess transepts, echoed more 
than any other buildings in the world. In buildings where the 
domes were supported on columns, like one of the large domes in 
Beejapore, which had a series of aisles and transepts of consider- 
able length, there was not nearly the same amount of echo. Domes 
were generally stated to be bad for sound, and he believed that 
difficulty was due to the fact that domes were nearly always built 
over walls which almost enclosed the space covered by the dome, and 
in consequence, the sound could not get away. At Florence Ca- 
thedral there was very little echo, because there was a wide open 
space in proportion to the space covered by the dome, and the sound 
could get away. It was not confined, as it was in St. Paul's, or 
St. Peter’s, or in the Indian domes he had mentioned. But the 
fact of a building like the Stock Exchange being lined with alabas- 
ter was one of the chief reasons for the echo. 
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Mr. H. W. Burrows [A.] responded to the vote, and said that, 
speaking as a member of the Science Committee, he should be very 
pleased indeed if they could carry out the suggestion made by Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith and Professor Banister Fletcher, and collect as 
much information as possible of the form and materials, and construc- 
tion and ventilation of buildings, with a view, subject to the Council’s 
sanction, of publishing a record in the Journal in a tangible form. 
Unfortunately, the efforts of the Science Committee were not always 
thoroughly backed, he was going to say, by the Council, or by the 
members of the Institute. In dealing with another matter which he 
had originally suggested — the testing of brickwork — they had had 
considerable difficulty in getting together even £50. None of these 
things, unfortunately, could be done without some expenditure of 
money, as well as of time. Of course, the members of the Institute 
were only too willing, as a rule, to give their time. But money also 
was wanted to meet incidental expenses, and it was hardly fair to 
saddle members of the Science Committee with these, in addition to 
the time they so willingly gave. Reverting to his paper, with regard 
to the questions and remarks as to different materials, and so on, he 
thought, as Mr. Statham very well put it, the main point was the 
use to which the building was to be put. A building which was 
good for music very often was exceedingly bad for sound, and that 
was very well borne out indeed by Mr. Langton Cole’s remarks on 
the Stock Exchange. As he had told them, that building had 
proved unsuccessful in regard to the acoustic properties desired, as 
could be seen by the efforts made to reform it. They had hung up 
two velaria, one immediately under the dome, and another in seg- 
ments between each of the windows lighting the dome. They had 
also an arrangement of draperies in the spandrels of the arches, and 
they had tried flags. But all their efforts had been unsuccessful. 
That building, however, which was so bad for speaking purposes as 
far as members of the Stock Exchange were concerned, was pro- 
nounced, on the occasion of its opening by the Prince of Wales, 
when a performance was given by the orchestral band of the Stock 
Exchange, to be exceedingly good. There was the difference at 
once. When the building was used for speaking in, the reflection 
came very rapidly off the walls, and an enormous amount of confu- 
sion and rapid echoes was the result. - [f the building were used for 
music, the rhythmic progression of the songs woke up the echoes 
with pleasing effect. But when the resonance of the dome was 
brought into play, the whole thing was spoiled. As had been truly 
remarked, if they would only strip the marble off the walls, and put 
wood in its place — hammer-dress all the pillars and take off their 
polish, build the ceiling at the commencement of the dome and 
utilize the space above for offices, which would bring in a revenue 
to more than pay for the removal of the dome —they might pos- 
sibly get a successful building. But with a dome something like 
90 feet high, and a crowd of men speaking underneath it, and re- 
Hections coming from every possible direction, it must necessarily be 
difficult to hear. With only one or two people speaking in a room, 
hundreds of echoes were awakened at every point. Mr. Emerson, 
he thought, misunderstood the plan. It was not a continuous wall 
under the dome. There was plenty of space for the sound to run 
into. [The Honorable Secretary: But not deep enough.] It was 
exceedingly deep. The whole building was practically two domes, 
with an arcade coming off, and, therefore, the sound could run out 
of the larger dome into the space between the two domes as easily 
ag possible, and there was practically nothing except the beams 
which supported the domes to obstruct the sound. ‘Therefore, there 
was plenty of space for the sound to run under, and the reflection 
was principally from the columns carrying the dome, and the marble 
surfaces at the rear of those. [The Honorable Secretary, interpos- 
ing, said these were only 23 feet off.] The space, he believed, from 
one side of the dome to the second dome was much more than 23 






































































feet. Certainly any one standing in the building would get that 
idea. That, he thought, would be found to be the case in many 
buildings. It was not so much that there was no means for the 


sound to get away, but that even if the sound had the opportunity of 
getting away, the farther surface still reflected sound, possibly not to 
the same extent as the nearer surface of the supporting pillars, but 
still to a certain extent, and so confusion followed. Professor Aitchi- 
son had asked what was the nature of the convex cove used at 
Langham Place. It was simply the reverse of the concave cove. It 
had been well illustrated in the Builder. Mr. William White’s con- 
tribution was an exceedingly important one. He had shown a very 
elaborate series of diagrams, confirming from his own practice the 
value at any rate of an approach to harmonic proportion. Person- 
ally, he did not think one need lay too much stress on the exact 
value of harmonic proportion expressed in so many feet and inches. 
One could see by reference to several buildings that a few feet, 
either one way or the other, when they were dealing with very ex- 
tensive dimensions, like 200 or 300 feet, or even 50 or 60 feet, was of 
no great importance possibly. But certainly the relation Mr. White 
had shown between the use of the angle of 60°, both on plan and 
section, was very striking, and might very well be worked out, as 
Mr. White had done by comparing the dimensions given from quota- 
tions in the paper, and showing distinctly that they fell within his 
geometrical ratio. Mr. Max Clarke had contributed some views on 
the subject in MS., which he [Mr. Burrows] hoped would be allowed 
to appearinthe Journal. He had given the dimensions of certain halls 
that were not mentioned in the paper, and he very rightly said that 
they should have not only the materials of which buildings were 


formed, their dimensions, and so on, but they should also have a 
note giving their acoustic reputation. After all, the acoustic reputa- 
tion was the main thing. People differed very much as to what a 
successful building was from the point-of-view of sound. Mr. Stat- 
ham would say a building was good for sound because it was suitable 
for the performance of music. But the reverend gentleman quoted 
looked at it from another point-of-view. But they must have some 
agreement as to the basis they were to work upon. ‘The only right 
thing to do, he thought, was to divide the buildings into classes, and 
then study the laws that would be applicable to each class. If a 
building was intended particularly for music, one set of conditions 
obtained ; if for speaking, other conditions applied. 






THE VARIOUS MOVEMENTS IN THE DECORA- 


TIVE ARTS.— EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 


SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 
\ pa decorative arts and their exponents are 
| advancing here, year by year, with a force 

and enthusiasm worthy of the encourage- 
ment of every cultivated citizen, and the chroni- 
cle of actual achievement throughout the country 
shows already many works of the greatest merit and is full of 
promise for the future. 

The decorative art I have in mind is that covered by the broader 
sense of the word, as it applies to historical or mural painting as 
distinguished from easel painting, and to monumental or convention- 
alized sculpture as distinguished from portrait or realistic work. 
The harmonious collaboration of architects, sculptors, painters and 
landscape artists at the World’s Fair is an example in point. 

The struggle for the recognition of this form of art and the 
opportunity to embody it has been long and arduous, but the sound- 
est, best trained and most able architects, painters and sculptors 
have long since recognized their mutual interdependence and, 
animated by a strong and abiding faith, they finally won the day at 
Chicago and conclusively proved their point to an appreciative 
public, opened the eyes of the mulutude that was never blind, but 
only inattentive, and cleared the way for further advances, greater 
and more permanent opportunities, and more brilliant successes in 
the future. 

[n such decorative work, more than in any other field of art, 
practice and experiment are absolute essentials. No amount of 
study of what has been done in other lands and by other generations’ 
will take the place of one personal experience, although that study 
is a most essential foundation. St. Gaudens was not satisfied with 
the proportions of the first Diana on the Madison Square Garden 
Tower, and made another considerably smaller and modified the 
modelling. The first was sent to Chicago and on the Agricultural 
Building, placed not nearly so high and apparently nearer to one, 
looked, if anything, rather small. 

Here in New York the struggle for the recognition of this princi- 
ple of collaboration first took shape in the formation of the Archi- 
tectural League, which had its first public exhibition in 1883, and a 
great deal of the work of concentrating and educating the public 
interest has been due to its members. It seems to me that, when 
rightly appealed to, our public is as quickly aroused, as sympathetic, as 
appreciative of good work, and, on the whole, as sound as it is in any 
modern and civilized community, bar none. 

The Municipal Art Society entered the special field indicated by 
its name two years ago, and hopes soon to have made its first gift to 
the city in the decoration of one of the Criminal Court-rooms, 
Edward Simmons being now at work on the three panels represent- 
ing “ Justice.” 

The Society of Mural Painters has recently been formed under 
promising auspices and with a strong membership, and the National 
Sculpture Society has just held its second and very successful annual 
exhibition. 

It is of this latter I wish most particularly to speak, for it is 
certainly the most novel and admirably conceived exhibition of. 
sculpture ever held here, and artistically and in public attendance 
most successful, in spite of the fact that the exhibits were compara- 
tively few, and that many of them had been seen at previous exhibi- 
tions. ‘The sculptors have had relatively little to gain at the picture 
exhibitions, and have not heretofore mustered strength enough to 
exhibit by themselves; their work, too, is uncommonly ditlicult 
to control for exhibition at any stated time, original works when 
available are costly to move, and reproductions have not always 
been kept in the past, or kept only in forms unsuitable for exhibi- 
tion. The exhibition just closed has solved many of these difficulties, 
and has, I believe, made possible a successful annual sculpture 
exhibition hereafter. 

Its great merit and novelty lay in its initial conception which 
was to give, as far as might be in inclosed rooms with artificial light, 
the effect of sculpture in the open air, surrounded by greenery and 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. MESSRS. CLARKE & SPAULDING, ARCHITECTS, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


J HIS design is, both in oe and detail, Classic in character 
with the feeling of the French Renaissance. The materials for the 
external walls are limestone, light terra-cotta and a dark mottled 
yellow brick. For the interior treatment the plan calls for marble 
_ columns and pilasters in the main hall, a high marble wainscot and 
marble stairs and balustrade in the dome, cornice, beams and the 
walls above the wainscot being of plaster. The second-story hall is 
to be finished entirely in plaster. The estimated cost after this design 
is $115,548. Elaborate and complete arrangements are made for 
heating and ventilation, plumbing and lighting. 






















COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCF, 
R. I. MR. G. G. CONGDON [WILCOX & CONGDON], ARCHITECT, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


Tuis building was designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance 
and was to be constructed of pink granite, J.ee marble, terra-cotta and 
standard buff brick. The pink granite is used in the rustic work 
for the underpinning, with a belt-course of marble crowning the key- 
stones of the basement windows. ‘The portico on Greene Street 
facade is made a prominent feature by projecting the second-story 
walls from the main building and supporting them on entablature 
and columns of marble. The plan for the interior is for floors and 
asphalt roof supported by steel beams and _ terra-cotta arches. 
Mosaic tile was planned for the lavatories and portico. The esti- 
mated cost of the building with complete equipments is $120,500. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROYIDENCE, 
R. I. MESSRS. HOPPIN, REED & HOPPIN, ARCHITECTS, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. ; 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


Tuis design is for granite basement with brick, united with terra- 
cotta, for the other parts, all to be white in color. The first-story 
porch, which is one of the features of this plan, is accented by a con- 
siderable projection, and the second-story hall, which is narrower 
than the first, is indicated by a continuation of the central porch 
feature. In this, as in all the other plans, arrangements have been 
made for lighting, heating, ventilation and plumbing in a scientific 
nd complete manner. 


THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING FOR MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MON- 
TREAL, CAN. MR. ANDREW T. TAYLOR, F. R. I. B. A., R. C. A. 
[MESSR8. TAYLOR & GORDON], ARCHITECT, MONTREAL, P. Q. 


Tuis building, recently completed, supplied a felt want. It is 
entirely the gift of the late Peter Redpath, Esq., who also gave a large 
number of the books. The building is planned on the “ stack” sys- 
tem with a stack-room four stories high and capable of extension to 
twice its present area. The large reading-room is 110 feet long, 43 
feet wide and 44 feet high to top of inner roof, which is an open- 
timber one, having the hammer-beams ornamented by grotesque heads. 
At the angles of the reading-room are lofty oriel-windows and in the 
centre a large “inglenovk ” fireplace with elaborately-carved mantel. 
At one end is a gallery for visitors and cases of rare books. There 
is also a special muniment vault. A number of other rooms are 
arranged for periodicals, cataloguing, professor’s reading-room, semi- 
nary rooms, large room for architecture, sculpture, etc. The fittings 
are all of oak and the electric-light is used throughout. There are 
a number of painted glass windows representing Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, etc., with authentic portraits of the leading men in each 
department; and in the other windows suitable quotations and in- 
scriptions are painted. Externally the building is of Montreal lime- 


impression. ai VN Koyar 
scheme, and the success of their efforts cannot be too highly praised. B 
ness of very simple combinations of Art and Nature can hardly be | of cost.] 

Word-pictures of striking and picturesque effects are difficult to | 
harmonious ensemble. I must, nevertheless, try to give some idea of 

g, 

portrait busts in niches on either side of this entrance. Opposite, as 
with the fluor of the next gallery. Ibis platform was approached 
these curving arms was arranged a beautiful bit of geometrical 
ernflavor. The ends of this first gallery were masked, with clumps of 

Through the doorway at the back of the platform, one could see 
there, flecked with the shadows of the ferns, and as a central feature 
fountain and effective group of sculpture, half seen, and stimulating 
by the exhibits: it is a small room, about square, with other small 
the rows of tall tree-ferns looking like palmettos, on either side, and 
terra-cotta pots; and through between the columns one gets still new 
the exhibits and the visitors. 
cannot be adequately described; they were wonderfully well man- 
days in the galleries, and that for the architectural features, models 
detail. There were a great many very good things, although many 
exhibition, no doubt a much better exhibition and more representa- 
high, and such sculptors as Herbert Adams, Karl Bitter, Theodore 
Massey Rhind, F. W. Ruckstuhl, J. Q. A. Ward, Olin Warner and 
St. Gaudens did not exhibit, except his designs for the Columbian 
sion for a silver dollar, with twenty-four competitors, was disappoint- 
collection of old medals and coins exhibited by the American Nu- 
opportunity are what are most needed to develop the latent talent; \\ stone, with slate and copper roofs. 


flowers and with architectural adjuncts to further heighten the | is 

Mr. IIastings and Mr. Nathan C. Barrett were respectively the 
architect and landscape artist, chosen to plan and execute this 
The effect upon the public in stimulating their interest, in opening [ Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
to them new points of view and in charming them with the effective- | full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
exaggerated, and will surely enure to the lasting advantage of our 
sculptural art. 
draw, the eve takes tliem in at a glance and then returns to them 
again and again, taking in each time some new detail in the 
the means used in carrying out the general scheme. 

One enters the galleries of the Fine-Arts Building, where the 
exhibition was held, through a vaulted passage, which opens on 
the long side of the first gallery, and the exhibition began with 
one stood at the entrance to the gallery, was a balustrade to a broad 
platform about three feet above the fluor of the first and on a level 
by curved steps at either end, with curved rails, heavy balusters and 
posts, ornamented with flower-pots and sculpture, while between 
parterre with bright flowers and greens, and a fountain: the whole, 
like a bit of an old Italian garden, with yet a distinctly good and mod- 
evergreens dividing off smaller spaces, and through the branches one 
caught suggestive glimpses of statues, and flowers, and people. 
through the next two galleries, 150 feet or more, and distinguish rows 
of tree-ferns forming an alley, with sculpture glancing out here and 
of the background, a peristyle with sculptured frieze with, back of 
that again, a mass of evergreen forming a large flat niche, another 
one to push on and examine it all more closely. 

The second room was, very wisely, lett almost unadorned except 
rooms opening from it, right and left. 

A few steps more and we enter the large Vanderbilt Gallery with 
find that back of them exedras have been managed with columns 
and entablatures above a curtain wall and crowned with effective 
glimpses of statues or busts partly hidden, and green trees and 

lants throwing deep shadows in parts and bringing out effectively 

This summary description will, | hope, convey a general idea of 
the arrangement: the effect of space, of color and of light and shade 
aged and showed consummate skill: great effects with simple means. 
I understand that most of the work of arranging was done in three 
made for execution in terra-cotta were largely utilized. 

The sculpture itself I have hardly left myself space to speak of in 
of the sculptors were evidently unable to put their more recent work 
into shape to exhibit. Another year, after the success of this year’s 
tive of what is actually being done in the studios will be achieved. 
As it was, the standard of excellence and interest was gratifyingly 
Bauer, Paulding Farnham, Daniel C. French, J. S. Hartley, Mac- 
Monnies, Philip Martini, C. H. Niehaus, Miss Bessie Potter, J. 
half a score of others were notably represented ; altogether there 
were about seventy exhibitors and 216 numbers on the catalogue. 
Medal, exhibited together with the changes made, and Mr. Charles 
E. Barber’s design for the same. The competition for a new de- 
ing. None of the designs show any material advance over the poor 
thing we have now in use. After looking over the excellent small 
mismatic Society, one realizes clearly, by comparison, that this is 
one of the most elusive forms of decorative art, and that practice and 
that, therefore, the competition is in so far a success, though unsuc- 
cessful. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, BOSTON, MASS. MR. F. I. 


: WELCH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
ENTOMBED IN AN INGoT. — One of the strangest coffins ever told of : : : 


is that for which the British War Department is said to be responsible. 
The story is that a workman engaged in casting metal for the manu- 
facture of ordnance at the Woolwich Arsenal lost his balance and fell 
into a caldron containing twelve tons of molten steel. The metal was 
at white heat, and the man was utterly consumed in less time than it 
takes to tell of it. ‘The War Department authorities held a conference 
and decided not to profane the dead by using the metal in the manu- 
facture of ordnance, and that mass of metal was actually buried and a 
Church of England clergyman read the services for the dead over it. — 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MISSION CHURCH, SOUTH LEE, MASS. MESSRS. STURGIS & CABOT, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


PAINTINGS BY MM. CHAVANNES, ROLL AND LHERMITTE AT THE 
SALON DU CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS. 


THESE plates copied from ZL’Jllustration are referred to in the 
Paris Letter elsewhere in this issue. 


May 25, 1895.] 
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PROPOSED TREATMENT OF FIGURES TO BE PLACED ON THE 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY'S BUILDING, CORNER BROADWAY 
AND PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. MR. J. MASSEY RHIND, 
SCULPTOR. 


[By an oversight the following description was omitted from our 
last week’s issue : 

While composing this scheme of figures, I have constantly kept in 
mind the idea with which I first started; that is, applying the 
symbols which suggest the titles of the figures in such a manner as 
to represent the industrial and other branches in which the corpora- 
tion occupying the building is engaged. I have thus endeavored to 
modernize the symbols; while in the treatment of the whole, I have 
striven to keep it severely Classical, simple and strong. I have, also, 
tried, as far as possible, and where the subject would permit, to 
compose them as though they were a part of the building, rather 
than as a decoration or addition ; in this way keeping the figures, in 
pose and drapery, in accord with the architectural lines of the build- 
ing proper. 

The symbols used in connection with these figures are so arranged 
as to show rather the types of “ progress ” than could be shown if 
the old, conventional types were adhered to. Of course, they can 
be changed, if desired, in working out the ‘full size” figures. In 
fact, the whole scheme is in the nature of a suggestion, more than 
anything else, although the arrangement as it stands embodies my 
ideas of a well-balanced composition. 

Reading from left to right, “ Fidelity” is first; “Science,” second ; 
“ Manufacture,” third; * Agriculture,” fourth; “Art,” fifth; ‘ Forti- 
tude,” or “Surety,” sixth. It will be seen by this arrangement of 
figures that I have carried out my idea of making the figure * Fidel- 
ity,” or “ Honesty,” on the left, and the figure * Fortitude,” or 
Surety,‘ on the extreme right, serve as a guard, or “ bond,”’ for the 
others; suggesting more strongly the nature of the American Surety 
Company’s business. 

“ Fidelity,” sister to “ Justice,” Goddess of Honesty, is represented 
erect in carriage, the pose indicating “ honesty ” and “ candor,”’ the 
two hands clasped together in front suggesting “faith” given and 
received. 

“ Science ” is represented holding in her right hand a small stand, 
from the top of which an electric-light is shown with its radiations. 
A wire passes in front of the body to the left hand, which hangs by 
the side, and which holds a small “coil battery,’’ with which the 
wire is connected. ‘The idea conveyed in this figure is the embodi- 
ment of the sciences, feeling that Electricity is the greatest of all, 
both as a means of progress, and consequently, a benefactor to man. 

“ Manufacture” is represented holding in her right hand the 
“governing balls.” [I have concluded that this is the most comprehen- 
sive symbol of manufacturing industry, and one which covers more 

enerally all the branches which are included under that head. 
The left arm and hand of the figure is extended along the side of 
the body. 

“ Agriculture ” is represented with a “ reaping hook ” in the right 
hand, which rests at full length along the side of the body, the blade 
of the “hook” pressing against the drapery. [See large model.] In 
the left hand, and running up above the shoulder, is carried a stalk 
of “Indian-corn.” While the variety of “corn” may not be strictly 
Classical, it is intended to make the application of agricultural 
resources more in accord with modern times. I have, therefore, 
used the “Indian-corn”’ in preference to the conventional ‘“‘ wheat 
sheaf.” The general composition of this figure is intended to 
represent “ Felicity,” the Goddess of Prosperity, and ‘ Peace.” 

“ Art” is represented holding in her right hand a mallet, suggest- 
ing the “ working stage of sculpture.” In the left hand she holds a 
small “ finished figure,” not necessarily as applied to sculpture, but 
to all the arts. 

_ “Surety,” the Goddess of Fortitude, is represented with stern, 
determined air, the two hands clasped in front over the hilt of a 
sword, which rests on the left arm, and extends up to and above the 
shoulder. ] 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


DETAILS FROM THE CHATEAU DE BOUCHE D’AIGRE, LOIR-ET- 
CHER, FRANCE. 


(Copper-plate Photogravure. |] 


THE WILLMANNS HOUSE IN THE KRAHNSTRASSE, OSNABRUCK, 
PRUSSIA. 


Tats plate is copied from Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. 


KING’S HEAD HOTEL, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, ENG. MR. J. T. 
SMITH, ARCHITECT. 
Tuis plate is copied from Building News. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A CHURCH AT MAGDEBURG, PRUSSIA. 


HERREN PUTZER & EVERSHEIM, ARCHITECTS. 


Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A BANK AT HALIFAX, 
HERBERT ATHRON, ARCHITECT. 


ENG. MR. 


Tus plate is copied from The Builder. 


SMOKING-ROOM: JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, ENG. MR. R. W. EDIS, ARCHITECT. 


READING—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 


DINING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


BOSTON BETWEEN 1630 AND 1720. 


Boston, MAss., May 20, 1895. 
To THE EpiITrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — The impression that “ Boston has a lJarcer propor- 
tion of its entire area devoted to streets than any other large city in 
the United States,” is not entirely justified, 1 think. The census 
(Bulletin 100) gives the percentage of street area to city area at 8.76 
tor Boston, 8.42 for Philadelphia, 15.94 for Chicago, 16.25 for New 
York, and 32.72 for Brooklyn. 

The average width of streets is reported for Boston at 40’, Phila- 
delphia 50’, New York 60’, Chicago 66’, Brooklyn 70’. 7 

The average width of sidewalks is reported for Boston at 7’, Phil- 
adelphia 13’, New York 15’, Chicago 17’, Brooklyn 18’. 

OF course, the census is not infallible; but it can be upset by 
better evidence only. The census proves that in the future, as in the 
past, Boston must expend many millions for widening streets. It is 
true, also, that Boston has not done right by sidewalks. The 
should be wider, and the city is by law required to keep shen 
properly cleaned. This latter duty the city neglects almost entire] 

May a layman express the belief that the architecture and Stig 
neering of Boston from 1630 to 1720 are underrated. There is no 
evidence to show that a log cabin was ever built in the Town of 
Boston. There is strong evidence to show that the early buildings 
were half-timber structures (covered with cedar shingles) some _ 
them clapboarded, and few without ornament. The first church 
was sold in 1639 for £300 sterling. Prices in those times were 
about one-fifth of what they are now. The land on which the first 
church stood was a small lot, and is well indicated by the Brazer 
building (62’ x 65’). Boston began in 1630; how greatly the 
founders were interested in secular matters appears from the fact 
that the first church was not begun until two years later. Beside 
their excellent lumber, which made them rich, the founders used 
stone and American-made brick. They imported glass in abun- 
dance, and had a glass factory in Salem. They manufactured iron 
improved the water-wheel, invented a mowing-machine, used diving- 
bells, and made the best leather. That age of opulence ceased 
about 1720, when the decline set in. We had a dry-dock and a 
wet-dock long before they had such things in England. Boston 
began as a commercial centre, which dealt in beaver, lumber (the 
best in the world), leather, fish, and the best ships afloat, built in 
Boston under public inspectors, then freighted to the West Indies 
thence to Europe, where either the vessel was sold, or took a cargo 
of wine, oil, textiles and luxuries for Boston consumption. By 1640 
Boston had a Latin School, a university, a printing-press, a post. 
office and all the resources of a commercial centre. 

A young student of architecture, who wishes to make his mark 
should gether from written documents and actual monuments the 
truths of early building and engineering in Boston. The records of 
the ‘Town and Colony are open; so are the documents at the Pro- 
bate and Registry of Deeds offices ; so are the letters and diaries of 
the founders. ‘The mine offers riches to a layman: a professional 
student might look long for a nobler theme. 

About 1720, practically every street in Boston was paved. At 
any rate, the proportion of paved streets was far greater than it is 
to-day. 

I have just read a letter of 1650, Emanuel Downing telling Win- 
throp about a man in Boston “erecting a saw-mill at a place near 
Pascattaway (Portsmouth, N. H.), that shall work with nere twenty 
sawes at once.” 

The golden age of Boston was from 1630 to 1720, and it is not 
likely that architecture alone was neglected. The joy of the age 
was the joy of success, the joy that men feel who deal with great 
questions and find that they can solve them. The readiness with 
which the founders of Boston adapted themselves to their new world 
has never been surpassed. Before Winthrop died, the fame of 
Boston was world-wide. Faithfully yours, C. W. Ernst. 
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SIZE OF BRICKS. 


RENO, NEV., May 15, 1895. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — The Board of School Trustees here, in advertising 
for bids on a brick school-house about to be erected, called for 
American standard-size brick, 2’ x 4x8". Please inform me 
either through your journal, or otherwise, if there is such a thing 
as an American standard size recognized in the brick business and 
if the above stated size is correct. ; 

Yours truly, F. M. S. 


[RouGHty speaking, the dimensions are correct enough, though we be- 
lieve it will be hard to find bricks which oorrespone exactly with them. 
Eastern bricks are smaller than those used in the Weat, and face-bricks 
are larger than common bricks. Lengths vary from 7 1-2’’ to8 3-4'’; widths 
from 33-8’ to 41-4’, and thickness from 21-4'’ to 23-4’’.——Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT.] 


WHAT CEMENT TO USE WITH LIMESTONE. 


Boston, MA88., May 20, 1896. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Can you give me information or direct me where to 
look for a method of using limestone above concrete, or in cement, 
so as to avoid discoloration in the stone. 

An early answer will oblige 

Yours very truly, SUBSCRIBER. 

[Ir is generally believed that the only cements that can safely be used 
with limestone are Lafarge and Vicat. A concern in Sandasky, Ohio, 
promised to make a white cement which was expected to have similar 
qualities. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Gohelin Tapestries ; 
Japanese Paintings; Color Prints by Arthur W. Dow; Line Engravings, 
Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cuicaco, Int. — Eighth Annual Spring Exhibition of Works of .Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts: at the Art Institute, opened May 23. 


Derroit, Micu.— Exhibition, by the Art Club, of Paintings, also Works 
of Architecture and the Allied Arts: at the Light Infantry Armory, 
May 18 to June 1. 


Invianapouis, Inp.— Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the Art Association : 
May 10 to June 4. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. . 
East Side Art Exhibition: at the Hebrew Institute, East Broadway 
and Jefferson St., opened May 8... 





Tue Tyraney OF ARCHITECTURAL Trapition. — It will be fresh in 
the memory of all those of us who feel an interest in the fine-arts, how, 
shortly before Christmas last, the Winchester barracks were burned 
down. The disaster was a national one, for the building was an im- 
portant and beautiful specimen of architecture, erected originally, 
with singular felicity as to the choice of site, for a Royal palace. Sir 
Christopher Wren had been the designer of this palace, and we need 
here say no more about it than that it was worthy of his majestic 
genius. ‘The news of this catastrophe was, of course, duly given in our 
papers; but a certain leading Radical paper not only gave the news, 
but an editorial comment upon it. We are quoting this comment in 
full without making any elaborate excuse for doing so; {or it is a most 
instructive exhibition of a certain aspect of the modern Radical spiric, 
and not a sentence from it could be spared. Here, then, is our con- 
temporary’s frank and elegant confession: ‘‘ Arson is hateful to us as 
a rule, but we are not inclined to inquire too closely into the cause of 
the barrack fire at Winchester. There is one circumstance about the 
fire which makes us regard it, in any event, with supreme satisfaction. 
The building was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. As free-born 
Britons, we protest against the tyranny of this architectural tradition. 
Not a useless, empty City church is threatened, but we are faced with 
the protest that it is the work of Sir Christopher Wren. Not an.im- 
provement can be mooted within the city boundaries without imploring 
voices reaching us to stay our sacrilegious hands because of some 
wretched bit of old stonework which is attributed to Sir Christopher 
Wren. We have no personal feeling in the matter; but whena reputa- 
tion is thrown at our heads with unfailing persiatence on every possible 
_occasion, it becomes positively maddening; and whatever the effect 
on the army estimates may be, we to-day express our cordial and un- 
feigned delight that the Winchester barracks have been burned.” Now, 
if these memorable utterances had occurred in the letter of a casual 
correspondent, one might simply have read them with a smile, as at the 
nonsense of some ill-educated and bilious fellow with an itch for cut- 
ting capers in print, and so have dismissed them. But an editorial 
utterance commands more attention, though not necessarily more re- 


spect; however silly or contemptible, it has a certain significance; and 
the Radical print in question, lauded to the skies as it is by current 
Radicals for its advanced views and its fearlessness, may be taken to 
have known pretty well the temper of its supporters in such an affair 
as this Winchester barracks business, and to have set them a tune over 
the thing which it was sure they would dance to readily. We rescue 
the ‘‘ note,” therefore, fora moment from the oblivion which is its proper 
fate, and ask our readers to ponder it as the expression of the senti- 
ment of a certain body of their countrymen who commend themselves 
to us as our emancipators and guides. And what is it that is at bottom 
of this Radical jubilation, this pean of the “free-born Briton ’’ over 
the spectacle of a majestic work of art swept off the face of the earth ? 
Nothing in the world but this —a sheer hatred of authority. Let us 
pass over the contemptuous and unwarranted illusion to the city 
churches. About the Winchester barracks, there is even no pretence 
that they were an obstruction, or that they were unfitted for their pur- 
pose. They were built by Sir Christopher Wren: there is the begin- 
ning and there is the end of their offence. Sir Cliristopher Wren is an 
acknowledged master in the arts, a master of the first order; and our 
‘‘free-born Briton,” that species of him which is “up to date,” cannot 
stomach a master; his blood boils at the mere suggestion of superior- 
ity, of service, of humility, of reverence. Full grown-and fully 
accoutred, as Athene from the head of Zeus, he leaps out on us; and, 
prestissimo! the elders and their traditions are scattered before him as 
chaff.— Saturday Review. 





Wooprn Housres ror Rorattry. — Wooden houses are becoming 
quite the fashion among the royal personages of Europe, and the Prince 
of Wales is taking an active interest in an Anglo-Norwegian company 
that has been formed to bring into fashion in England wooden houses 
of the same kind that are so popular in Norway, where there are in 
existence churches, public buildings and houses made of wood that are 
in some cases over 500 years of age. The Prince of Wales is having a 
number of picturesque wooden lodges and houses erected on his estate 


atSandringham. The summer residence of King Leopold of Belgium, at 


Ostend, is constructed entirely of wood; and so, too, are the shooting- 
lodges, or rather chateaux of Emperor William, at Hubertusstock ; of 
Emperor Francis Joseph at Murzesteg; of Czar Nicholas, at Spala and 
at Bielovitz and of Queen Marguerite and King Humbert of Italy, in 
the Alpine regions of Piedmont, where they are accustomed to pass 
several weeks every summer. The greater part of Mar Lodge, where 
the Duke of Fife and his royal wife, the eldest daughter of the Prince 
of Wales, are accustomed to entertain so largely every autumn during 
the deer-stalking season, is built entirely of wood; and the kings of 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, Denmark, and, of course, of Sweden, have each, 
not one, but a number of roomy and picturesque forest and mountain 
hunting-chateaux constructed of undressed wood. The advantage 
about such houses is that they can be easily transported from one place 
to another, and can be quickly put together, much in the same way as 
a Chinese puzzle. Accustomed as one is to find them here iu America, 
they have, until now, been quite the exception in Europe, save in 
Scandinavia, and it is only at present that they are coming into fashion, 
thanks to the example of Royalty. — Manufacturers’ Guzette. 





STRENGTH OF AN OLD WaREHOUSsE.— In demolishing a part of the 
Albert Warehouses, in Liverpool, belonging to the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board, it occurred to the assistant-engineer in charge of the 
work to make some investigations into the strength of the old brick- 
work. The wall was built about fifty years ago of hand-made 
bricks, laid in ground mortar made with Flintshire lime. This lime is 
in a high degree hydraulic, and has a reputation for making mortar of 
exceptionally good quality. The Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which describes the investigation, states that the 
engineer conceived the happy thought of leaving a piece of it in 


the form of a horizontal beam, having a twelve-foot span and measur- 


ing about two feet square in section, seven courses in the height of a 
two-foot wall. The ends of the beams were not cut free from the rest 
of the work. ‘This beam was then loaded with all the weight that could 
be conveniently piled upon it, without appreciable deflection or other 
sign of weakness resulting. ‘Two courses were then cut off and the 
whole weight again put on, but without other result. The beam was 
further reduced by a course, leaving it four courses, or fourteen inches 
deep, and the ends were also cut free from the other work — the 
mortar beds of the twelve-inch bearings being left untouched. A 
centrally-placed load of five tons fifteen hundredweight was then grad- 
ually piled upon it, and was borne for several days without apparent 
effect upon the brickwork. Finally, the weight was increased to six 
tons nine hundredweight twenty-three pounds, which was sustained for 
thirty hours, when the beam collapsed during the night and came down 
in pieces, more like broken timber than anything else. Other tests 
were made with similarly astonishing results, but the above are suff- 
soe to show what really first-rate brickwork in hydraulic lime will 
stand. 





Tug CatHeprat, Avignon. — I expected great things from a church 
whence seven Popes in succession sent forth blessings and excommu- 
nications to have effect throughout the whole of the Catholic world. 
If not a rival of St. Peter’s of Rome, it ought, I fancied, tocome a good 
second to it in magnificence and general impressiveness. What an il- 
lusion, to be sure! Its facade is barely striking, and its interior is 
dark and gloomy asa tomb. There were names scrawled about its ex- 
terior walls, on the statuiry, and elsewhere; and for a moment or two, 
ere pushing its portal, I tarried in shelter with two little schoolboys in 
blue smock frocks, who hummed a profane air — here, in one of the 
spots of the most august memories in Christendom. Workmen were 


hammering and singing up above on the tower, which bears a mam- 


moth figure of the Virgin for a finial, in the teeth of the wind and the 
rain. And the Calvary, in front of the porch, dripped water from all 
its angles most dismally. — All the Year Round. 
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i} HE most interesting part of the current Report of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health is the discussion of 

the scheme for an increased water-supply for the Metro- 
politan District about, and including, Boston, a scheme which, 
in the true engineer’s insight with which it has been conceived, 
and the skill with which its details have been studied, is well 
worthy of the brilliant scientific talent which has, for so many 
years, been at the service of the people of Massachusetts in 
this department of their public administration. It has long 
been evident that the present Boston water-supply was insufli- 
cient, and, a few years ago, an addition was made to it from 
the Sudbury River; but both the Sudbury and Cochituate 
drainage-areas are situated in the midst of an increasing popu- 
lation, and it has not been easy to keep the water from them 
as pure as it should be. In addition to this, the water-supply 
of the suburban towns around Boston is, in some cases, not 
what it should be; and the advantage and economy of creating 
a vast supply, which all could use in common, would strike 
any engineer at once. Where this supply should be sought 
was, however, another question. At one time, the project was 
seriously entertained of going to Lake Winnepisaukee, in New 
Hampshire, for a supply, but the water of even this mountain 
lake is not improved by the drainage of one or two important 
manufacturing towns on its banks, and there are ways, well 
known to the engineering profession, of getting an equally good 
supply nearer home. After looking carefully over the ground, 
the State engineers decided that the best results could be 
obtained by building a dam across the South Branch of the 
Nashua River, just above the City of Clinton. From Clinton 
to its source, the course of this stream lies through a sparsely- 
settled district, occupied mostly by wooded hills, with a few 
villages in the valleys. Above the proposed dam at Clinton, 
the river flows through a broad valley, in such a way that, 
with an average depth of forty-six feet, water would cover six 
and one-half square miles of the area of the valley, affording. 
storage-capacity to the amount of sixty-three thousand million 
gallons, at an elevation of three hundred and eighty-five feet 
above the level of high tide in Boston harbor. 
of the reservoir, including the construction of dams, the clear- 
ing of the site, and removal of soil, and the cost of land and 
other property taken, this item including three villages, several 
small factories, and some four miles of railway track, is esti- 
mated at about nine million dollars; and the aqueducts and 
pipes necessary to lead the water to the city will cost some- 
thing over two millions more. This is certainly not a large 
expenditure for a water-supply of such ample capacity and 
excellent quality ; and the Board makes a novel suggestion in 
regard to a means for, perhaps, saving a little interest on the 
money, by observing that, as the aqueduct which is to convey 
the water to the city is many feet below the proposed level of 


The total cost. 


rr 


water in the reservoir, the water daily consumed may be made 
to furnish power on its way to Boston, by means of water- 
wheels placed near the dam. The estimates prepared for the 
Board indicate that the flow will furnish in this way one thou- 
sand horse-power during the day, and about five hundred horse- 
power at night. In the present day of electrical transmission 
of force, this power can be easily delivered in Clinton, or 
Worcester, or some other manufacturing town in the neighbor- 
hood, and will bring a good price. 





KE have before called attention to the excellence of the 
XX Reports of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics for 
the State of Wisconsin. ‘This Commissioner, apparently, 
does not owe his position to the intercession of the walking- 
delegates with the Governor, and. as he does not have to ask 
the walking-delegates what sort of statistics it would be agree- 
able to them to have published, he is not obliged to lumber up 
his Reports with statistics in regard to the moral character of 
factory-girls, obtained by ‘“ averaging” the testimony of two 
witnesses, one of whom said that it was very bad, while the 
other said that it was very good, and other valuable informa- 
tion of the same sort, padded with remarks on “ concentrated 
wealth,” the “ hving wage,’”’ and so on; but is enabled to col- 
lect and publish facts of real value to the workingmen and their 
fellow-citizens. It will be remembered that the report of a few 
years ago revealed, almost for the first time in an official docu- 
ment, the fact that, in the closely organized trades, with wages 
kept at a high point by forcible means, the number of days in 
the year during which the men could find employment had been 
so reduced that the actual average income of the members of 
these oath-bound organizations was little, if any, more than that 
of the ignorant laborers who worked beside them. In the cur- 
rent Report, this important branch of investigation is farther 
followed out, and a table is given, showing not only the aver- 
age annual income of operatives in various industries, for the 
year 1893, but comparing it with the average income. in 
the same industries for four years previously. 


yee comparison gives some interesting results, which should 
be well pondered by every student of social and political 

science. ‘laking first the greater industries, we find that, 
in 18389, the average income of a workman in a Wisconsin 
flour-mill was $656.72, while in 1893 it was only $470.22; in 
the clothing business, it fell from $538.17, in 1889, to $376.43 
in 1893; and in the beef and pork-packing business, it fell 
from $931.17, in 1889, to $438.17 in 1893. These may be 
considered staple industries. In others, where the opening or 
closing of a single establishment might affect the ‘average 
materially, the difference is in some cases far greater; as, for 
example, in the case of glass manufacturing, where the aver- 
age was, in 1889, $450.98, increasing to $567.70 in 1891, and 
$060.07 in 1892, and suddenly declining, in 1893, to $285.40; 
and that of the coffee and spice mills, where the average varied 
from $785.60, in 1889, to $500. in 1891, $597.56 in 1892, 
and $922.65 in 1893. In the rolling-mills, also, there was a 
variation from $552.71, in 1889, to $475.42 in 1891, $784.25 
in 1892, and $668.19 in 1893. The marble-workers and 
stone-cutters earned, on an average, $456.99 in 1889, $587.32 
in 1891, and only $390.10 in 1893; while the makers of ag- 
ricultural implements increased their earnings quite steadily 
from $427.58, iu 1889, to $649.34 in 1893. In one business, 
that of soap and potash-making, the average income more than 
doubled in three years, rising from $322.25, in 1889, to 
$678.70 in 1892; falling again to $446.37 in 1893. Among 
the brick aud tile makers, who form a large part of the 
working-people about Milwaukee, the average varied from 
$200.88, in 1889, to $510.60 in 1890, and 548.45 in 1891, 
falling then to $235.25 in 1892, and $222.77 in 1893. It 
would be tiresome and unnecessary to quote further statistics, 
but every one, unfamiliar with the conditions of the working- 
man’s existence, must bé struck, in reading these, with the 
uncertainty which hangs about the life of the poorer people in 
this country. To persons less modest and patient, this de- 
pendence upon a fortune which, without any apparent reason, 
may treble a man’s income in a year, or reduce it in the same 
proportion, would be very demoralizing; and it is not surpris- 
ing that the “benefit” swindles, which promised to repay 
investments with five hundred per cent interest, found many 
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victims among people to whom Fate constantly presented still 
more startling mutations of income. The only wonder is that 
these unassuming and faithful citizens keep their heads so well 
as they do, but the fact that they are able to maintain a steady 
front against the evil influences of adversity does not lessen the 
duty, which is incumbent on people of more influence and 
resource, to do what. can be done to make their existence more 


certain. 





comes from Washington, under the sensational name of 

‘The Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York and Phil- 
adelphia.” We might as well say, to begin with, that we have 
always disliked and resented the practice of calling the streets 
in which our poorer fellow-citizens live “slums.” There are 
just as many good people living in the narrow and dirty streets 
as in the wide ones paved with asphalt, and to speak of the 
places which they are obliged to inhabit as “slums ” casts upon 
them an ill-bred and unmerited aspersion, which comes with a 
very poor grace from richer people, who could have the 
‘“glums’’ cleaned, and made into bright and wholesome streets, 
if they wished. However, it is possible that a book on 
‘slums’ may contain some suggestions for improving the con- 
dition of poor people, so we waive the question of taste for the 
present. We need hardly say that the statistics compiled by 
the distinguished author are generally very ample, and it does 
not surprise us to find ten pages devoted to a tabulation of the 
‘“slum-population ” ‘by color or race, by sex, nativity, conju- 
gal condition and age periods,” while an “analysis” is devoted, 
later, to “bringing out” any abnormal conditions that may 
exist in the “slum districts’ in regard to the matters included 
in the tables. What “abnormal conditions” the “slum popu- 
lation” was expected to present in regard to ‘age periods,” 
“sex,” or “conjugal condition,” it is difficult to imagine. 


FA comes fr “Labor” report, of a very different character, 





to be resolved into a repetition of the usual census tables, 

limited to the inhabitants of certain districts in the four 
cities mentioned, arbitrarily bounded by certain streets. We 
are apprised that the information has been gathered expressly 
for the report, by special agents, but this does not make it any 
more valuable. Meanwhile, the tables show that the “slum- 
population ” of which it treats is simply the ordinary popula- 
tion of great cities, with, probably, a somewhat large proportion 
of uneducated people engaged in manual labor. Nevertheless, 
the “slum-population ” thus held up to view for New York 
includes, according to the tables, fourteen clergymen, ninety 
professional musicians, twenty physicians, thirty-six teachers, 
twenty-eight real-estate and insurance agents, twenty-seven 
bankers, one hundred and thirty-eight clerks, fifty-two book- 
keepers, nearly eight thousand women keeping house at their 
own homes, without other occupation, and four thousand 
school children, out of a total enumeration of less than seven- 
teen thousand people. ‘To our mind, the tabulation shows 
very forcibly that the inhabitants of this section of New York, 
selected for the filthiness of its streets, are essentially the same 
industrious, modest people who live in the other sections. 
That they all take a cold bath every morning it is not neces- 
sary to believe, but this fact does not separate them from the 
rest of the human race; and if the people who wear cleaner 
clothes than they were all as clean in heart as the poor 
teachers and milliners and lace-makers among the “ slum-pop- 
ulation,’ New York would be a better place than it ts. 


S far as the statistics themselves are concerned, they seem 


NE of our correspondents calls our attention to what he 
(} considers the decay of public taste in art in this country, 
as exemplified by a comparison of the photographs of the 

old, unfinished monument to Mary Washington, at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., and the new monument which has just replaced it. 
To a certain extent his idea is justified, for the old monument, 
which had been carried up so far as to show a square mass, 
with sunk panels on each side, the panel on the front represent- 
a little Doric portico, with two columns ¢n antis, was extremely 
pretty, delicate and original; while the structure by which it 
has been superseded is a mere tombstone-man’s stock pattern 
of obelisk, fifty feet high, but possessing, so far as we can see, 
no other claim to notice. It is, however, to be considered that 
American art, and American taste in art, do not flourish greatly 
at present south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Except for the 
Mercié statue of General Lee, at Richmond, which would do 


honor to the most cultivated community in the world, we 
do not know of any work of art of importance which has 
found a resting-place in recent years in the “ Sunny South,” 
and the present generation of Virginians cannot be blamed for 
not having their critical faculty developed. Moreover, judging 
from the inscriptions on the photographs sent us, the new 
monument was the fruit of a contract between the Memorial 
Association which paid for it, and a firm of gravestone manu- 
facturers; and we doubt whether there has ever been a time 
when a gang of Scotch and Irish stone-cutters, working under 
contract from their own designs, would have produced a work 
of deep artistic feeling. It is true that the fact that such a 
commission should be carried out by stone-cutters, instead of 
trained artists, marks a certain decadence in public sentiment 
in regard to such matters; but here again, allowance is to be 
made for the desire of a prudent treasurer of a certain fund to 
make sure, by definite contract, of getting the monument com- 
pleted for a given sum, instead of risking the uncertainties 
which are apt to attend the employment of artists. No doubt, 
the cultivated public would rather take the latter risk, and con- 
tent itself, if the money would provide nothing better, with a 
beautiful, but unfivished fragment, like the old monument, in 
preference to a completed piece of ugliness, but the subscribers 
to such a fund are generally differently constituted. 





story which we never heard before, and which appears, 

from internal evidence, to need a little remodelling before 
it takes its place as authentic history. It is, however, of some 
interest. According to this legend, Washington’s sister, a per- 
sonage whom our correspondent refers to with an interrogation- 
mark, promised to marry the designer of the original mouu- 
ment. Under the inspiration of his affection for this, 
presumably, lovely and truthful being, it is not surprising 
that the artist was enabled to combine, in his work, delicacy, 
simplicity and effective balancing of light and shade, to a 
remarkable degree. Unfortunately, when the monument had 
reached the triglyphs of the frieze, the lady, as the legend 
goes, changed her mind, and threw over the artist, who there- 
upon discontinued his labors in behalf of the memory of his 
faithless one’s mamma. 


N story whi of this monument, our correspondent tells a 


F Jupiter had said to Hercules, “Stop that! You're using too 
much water,” we wonder if the Augean stables would have 
been cleaned! The street-cleaning problem in New York 

with its politico-economic difficulties suggests the question. 


LUCAS, in La Construction Moderne, quotes from 
M. Pliny the Elder, another story about architects. The 

Romans, who regarded everything in the shape of a 
mechanic or artist with contempt, as merely a sort of superior 
slave, would rarely allow the architect of a building to have 
his name inscribed anywhere about it, reserving all such honors 
for the consuls or other magistrates during whose term of 
office, or under whose auspices, it was erected. A little before 
the time of Augustus, two architects, of Lacedzemonian origin, 
named Sauras and Batrachus, were employed, or rather, per- 
mitted, to build two temples, one dedicated to Jupiter, and the 
other to Juno. The architects, who were very rich, volun- 
teered, according to the story, to build the temples at their 
own expense, privately hoping that, in consideration of 
their piety and liberality, they would be permitted to transmit 
their names to posterity by means of an inscription in the new 
temples. They were, however, disappointed. The haughty 
Romans would not allow the houses of the gods to be dese- 
crated by the names of foreign craftsmen, under any circum- 
stances, and Saurus and Batrachus took refuge in a stratagem. 
The name of one means, in Greek, a lizard, and the other a 
frog, and they secretly had, as Pliny says, a lizard and a frog, 
which in his day were still to be seen, carved on the bases of 
the columns, in memory of themselves. Later, Augustus re- 
moved the temple to make way for one of his new construc- 
tions, the Portico of Octavia; but M. Lucas says that among 
the capitals which were removed from the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and used in the church of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, is 
still to be seen one which shows a lizard and a frog in the in- 
terior of the volutes, and he thinks that Sauras,and ‘Batrachus 
may have put their signature on the capitals ag well as the 
bases of their columns. 
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THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE women on different sides of the church, with a barrier throughout 


UNITED STATES. ? — III. 


PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE: CHURCHES. 


than that of rearing dwellings. 

Some public edifices still remain, 
and many have been demolished to be 
replaced by later buildings. It is a 
pleasure to note that the general senti- 
ment is now strong for preserving the 
few old-time mementos we still have. 
These are, however, rarely of much 
intrinsic value, possessing, as they do, 
little of originality, and being generally 
poor copies of transatlantic works. _ 

In spite of much searching, I have found but scanty material. 
Fifteen churches and eight secular buildings constitute the entire 
list for New England. It is possible that there was but little use for 
town-houses and city-halls: the ‘ meeting-houses,” serving also other 
than devotional purposes, helped to supply their places. 

The earliest of these “ meeting-houses ” were plain and bare to 
the point of rudeness. Puritan sentiment did not countenance dis- 
play or even limited decoration, and discarded the very word 
“church,” because associated with so much outward show. 

The usual type, according to Dr. Eggleston, was square in plan. 
On the exterior were two stories of windows. The steep roof, 
sloping from the four sides, was surmounted by a belfry with a 
slender spire, the bell-rope dangling in the middle of the assembly- 
room. Such was the famous “Old Ship” at Hingham, Mass. This 
type was much more suited for a school-house than for a place of 
worship, though not per se devoid of artistic possibilities. 

Some were of still ruder forms, often mere barns. Occasionally a 
small hexagonal plan was adopted. (Fig. 22.) One would be glad 
to find in poverty and in the date of their erection an excuse for such 
inappropriate forms and crude ideas—but many contemporary 
residences still exist to testify to much taste with great simplicity. 
Moreover, small and artistic churches are found farther south. 
Poverty is no excuse for poor design. = — 

An old church at Narraganset, R. I, is slightly better. In it the 
lower, and taller, story of windows has round heads, and the door- 
way, too, is something more than a mere opening with a hinged flap. 

It was impossible for the ultra Puritan asceticism to continue 
indefinitely. A reaction must set in, and man’s inborn love for 
beauty must find some expression. ‘The evil seed, however, had 
been sown, and there are those who attribute the decadence of the 
church in New England, partially at least, to this long refusal to 
satisfy esthetic requirements. 

Christ Church at Shrewsbury, N. J., an improvement upon the 
Narraganset church, is doubly interesting. It is unmistakably a 
church, and of a type which has later been copied in hundreds of 

our Western towns—an oblong 
° plan with four to six round-headed 
windows on each side, a pediment 
with a bull’s-eye window at each 


Bu there was other building activity 





Friend’s Meeting-house, 
Burlington, N. J. 


Fig. 22. 
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Fig. 24. Pulpit of King’s Chapel, 


Park St. Church Spire, Bos- 
1686, Boston, Mase. 


Fig. 23. 
7 ton, Mass. 


end, and a belfry bursting through the roof in front. 











1 Post-Graduate thesis of Mr. O. Zt Cervin, School of Mines, Columbia College. 


Continued from No. 1013, page 77. 


The two 
front doorways, where one would be sufficient, have their historic 
value, recalling, as they do, the social custom of seating the men and 


the length to separate the young folks. 

This church is frame and shingled ; many like it are clapboarded. 
The details are Classic, rather freely treated. This kind of a church 
is at most suited for the 
country or for a_ village. 
In a growing town it is soon 
brushed aside and replaced 
by another. 

_ These superseding 
churches form a class by 
themselves. More citified 
and substantial, they are 
usually of brick or of stone. 
Their design is so directly 
based upon the Wren 
churches of England as to 
deceive any except close 
scrutiny. The towers are 
more tapering and graceful, 
and the churches through- 
out seem to be better built. 
These towers—in composi- 
tion Gothic, in details Re- 
naissance —are the promi- 
nent features. The scheme 
is simple: a square base, 
several contracting, usually 
octagonal, stories, and a 
steep crowning spire. 
These tower-stories are 
treated with the orders, 
cornices, pediments, balus- 
trades and lar scrolls, 
used with much variety, 
though often rather awk- 
wardly, for few elements could be less tractable in spire composition. 
Such towers are found all the way from New England to the Caro- 
linas. The Park Street Church, Boston, steeple is one of the finest 
of this class. (Fig. 23.) 

The Old South Church, too, at Boston, is a well-known structure. 
In this the square part of the tower rises high above the main roof- 
ridge. The transition to the one-story octagon is concealed by a 
balustrade. The slender, soaring spire is fine indeed, with its four 
lofty dormers at the base. : | 

e interiors, too, follow English models. Thus St. James’s 





Market or City-hall, Newport, R. 1., 1760. Peter 
Harrison, Architect. 





Fig. 25. Town-house, now, State-house, New- 
port, R. |., 1743. Richard Munday, Architect. 
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Fig. 27. 





Old State-house, Boston, Mass. 


Charch, Piccadilly, has in Christ Church, Boston, an echo of that 
peculiar ceiling treatment in which the barrel-vault of the main aisle 
is intersected by small transverse vaults over the bays of the side 
aisles. The heaviness of this arrangement is skilfully avoided in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by making the cross-vaults intersect 
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longitudinal vaults over all three aisles. This is echoed in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, the cradle of Unitarianism in the United States. 
This chapel is even an improvement, for here the coupled columns 
justify the block of entablature over them as single column cannot 
do. This interior, in almost pure white, is said to be one of the 
finest remaining from those days. ; 

Church furniture, especially the pulpits and sounding-boards, show 
much thought and care. The fine pulpit of King’s Chapel (Fig. 24), 
in use since 1686, is ascended over narrow steps inclosed by a 
balustrade of hand-carved, spiral spindles. The delicate mouldings 
of the pulpit and of the sounding-board are broken above and below 
- the pilasters which are set back a little from the corner, thus giving 
much light and shade. Trinity Church of Newport, R. I., can also 
boast of a well-designed and similar pulpit. A crown, the last of 
royal insignia in the States, is still poised on Trinity's lofty spire. 


SECULAR BUILDINGS. 


The few remaining secular buildings show a great deal of taste 
and propriety in design. : 

Three out of the whole number of eight buildings above referred 
to belong to Newport, and their recording is due to the patriotism 
_ of an architect, George C. Mason of that city. 

The illustrations include two State-houses and a library at Boston, 
a library and a town-house at Newport, a town-house at Weathers- 
field, Conn., a market at Newport, and a custom-house at Salem. 
If to these we add a synagogue at Newport, the entire stock is 
exhausted. All of these buildings date from 1740 to 1800. 

It is difficult to classify so few buildings, and it would be hazardous 
to generalize. For to do that would be to assume that these 





Fig. 28. Custom-house, Salem, Mass. 


examples are typical, whereas they may be, as is the Old State-house 
at Boston, quite unique. 

We have already seen that the best churches were based upon 
English models. ‘That many of the civic buildings, also, had Eng- 
lish elements may be inferred from the fact that Peter Harrison, the 
architect of the market at Newport (Vig. 25), and of other build- 
ings there and elsewhere, had been an assistant to the famous Sir 
John Vanbrugh. 

The name of another early Newport architect is also recorded : 
Richard Munday started in active life as a partner in the building 
business with Benjamin Wyatt. But. Munday was made of ambi- 
tious stuff and ere long offered his services as an independent 
designer. He must have been successful, for in 1738 the Town of 
Newport saw fit to entrust him with the design and erection of its 
new town-house. ‘This building is symmetrical, well-proportioned 
and quiet. but it lacks the architectural character of Harrison’s 
somewhat later works. For suggestion, Munday depended upon the 
type then in vogue for larger residences, previously described. He 
increased the dimensions, added another window on each side of the 
door, placed an octagonal cupola on the roof, and gave dignity to 
the whole by raising it upon a rustic basement, five feet high. The 
dimensions are forty feet by eighty. Honestly constructed of brick 
and stone, it bravely promises to weather the seasons for many 
generations yet to come. 

The old Library at Boston (Fig. 26), and the Market at Newport 
(Fig. 25), are both in the Palladian -style, somewhat after the 
manner of the brothers Adam, England. 

Boston is fortunate in still retaining two fine State-houses. The 
older, more picturesque and interesting (Fig. 27), covering a small 
plot of ground with streets close upon all sides, shows, strangely 
enough, decided Dutch influences in its singly-stepped end gables 
with affronté lions and unicorns, and in its S-shaped exterior wall- 
anchors. The new State-house, on the other hand, is a model of 
Classicality. Its prominent features are several flights of broad 








steps up the hill, a projecting arcade of the first story, with an open 
colonnade of single and coupled columns above, and a high, domineer- 
ing gilded dome. The building is only two stories high on a low 
basement. 

The Custom-house at Salem is very pleasing and appropriate. 
(Fig. 28.) This building gains additional interest from association 
with Hawthorne. Here it was that he first conceived the romance of 
the “Scarlet Letter.” 

The meagreness of this part of the review is all the more deplor- 
able, for public buildings should be, and in most countries are, the 
outcome of a community’s best efforts. But this very poverty of 


structures illustrates better than.anything else could that our Colonial 
architecture was mainly a domestic architecture. 
(To be continued.) 






THE DETERIORATION OF MODERN WORK- 
MANSHIP. — FAILURE OF A CONFERENCE 
CALLKD TO DISCUSS THE MATTER. 


INCE I last wrote, labor questions have 
been to the fore, and I do not think I can 
do better than give you some account of 

what has been happening lately in this direc- 
tion. 

The movement, to which I want to refer 
particularly, began at a meeting which was 
held in December, 1893, under the auspices 
of the Architectural Association, to discuss the 
education and workmanship of London workmen engaged in the 
building-trade. These numbered at the 1881 census close on 
140,000, and the speaker who opened the discussion at the meeting 
in question made some rather severe comments upon the quality of 
the work executed by modern operatives. He challenged the Uper- 
ative Bricklayers’ representative to prove that even 25 per cent of the 
men who present themselves on a job were capable of executing a 
piece of good face brickwork. Even among these comparatively 
capable men, he asked, how many were able or willing to do a piece 
of really first-class work without constant supervision ? Perpends 
were not truly kept. The headers were not central over the 
stretchers. The joints were of uneven thickness. Bricks chipped 
and with angles knocked off were built in without thought. Care 
was not taken that the best face showed outside. Even with inte- 
rior work, it was most. difficult to get the work done properly. The 
average bricklayer seemed to imagine that there was no necessity 
for the sides of a brick to be covered with mortar. A little scrap of 
mortar on the front edge, and some thrown into the joint from 
above when the brick is laid is supposed to be sufficient to make a 
good joint, and the architect who ventured to ask for this system to 
be altered did not meet with a cordial reception. He came across 
a man the other day who had built a wall so carelessly that the head- 
ing and stretching courses could not be distinguished, and yet, even 
this man was a member of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society. He 
referred to a case where five men had to be employed before some 
salt-glazed brickwork could be executed to the architect’s satisfac- 
tion. He complained equally of joiners. ‘To obtain a joiner able to 
intelligently set out fuli-sized rods was a matter of great difficulty, 
and every one was familiar with ill-fitting joints, badly-mitred mould- 
ings, badly-fitting doors and windows. If the joinery of an average 
suburban house of to-day were compared with that of the Queen 
Anne and early Georgian houses, the comparison would not be at all 
favorable to the former. In the other trades, evidences were to be 
found of want of knowledge or want of care, and the work of 
average brick-carvers, stone-carvers, and to a less extent, the workers 
in metal and plaster was held to compare most unfavorably with the 
work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was not as 
if work were being done more rapidly. On the contrary, the price 
of labor had gone up some 40 to 50 per cent in a period as short as 
ten years. This could be seen by comparing priced bills of quanti- 
ties of to-day with those of a few years back. The comparison 
would be instructive. The decline of apprenticeship, the speaker 
thought, was greatly responsible for the evils under discussion ; in 
the majority of trades, no system existed which could, to any extent, 
be said to supply the want. A considerable proportion of the Lon- 
don bricklayers arrived at what they styled “a condition of com pe- 
tence ” in a curious manner: beginning as an odd boy, and continu- 
ing as a laborer, he afterwards gets on to some speculative work in 
the suburbs, where he picks up a slap-dash notion of bricklaying ; 
he then returns to the metropolis and offers himself as a fully qual- 
ified bricklayer. It was noticeable that nearly 75 per cent of the 
best artisans working in London were country born and country 
educated ; this would seem to imply that the opportunities of tech- 
nical education which London affords were either unsuitable or 
inadequate to meet the demand. Trade-unions, with their wide 
organization and influence, might reasonably demand and obtain 
among their numbers a high standard of workmanship. The trade- 
unions did not deal with questions of workmanship, but were purely 
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protective bodies. He was not prepared to state to what extent they 
required an entrance test; but, undoubtedly, too many half-educated 
men were allowed to “slide in,” bringing often serious discredit 
upon their protectors. The trade-unions were advised to give this 
matter great consideration, in the interest, at least, of their reputa- 
tion and utility. The city Companies, too, possessed important 
powers and it was encouraging to note that the majority were not 
indifferent to their duties. The Plumbers’ Company especially 
had done excellent work, not so much by lavish expenditure of 
money, as by exercising their influence over the trade as a whole, 
with admiravle results. With regard to the question of technical 
classes, tuken generally, he feared that their present importance to 
the subject under discussion was not great. The classes apparently 
exercised but little attraction; the precise reason was not clear, but 
whether it arose from prejudice, or want of funds, insufficient adver- 
tisement or impractical texching, a great field of work undoubtedly 
lay in this direction. In view of such facts, the opener of the dis- 
cussion proposed to ask the Architectural Association to appoint a 
special committee to go into the whole question. 

In the debate folluwing the paper, different reasons were ad- 
vanced by the speakers to account for the deterioration of workman- 
ship, and different remedies were advised ; the meeting was entirely 
harmonivus as to the necessity of inquiry and active movement in the 
matter. Professor Garnett strongly advocated technical classes, but 
it was necessary, he said, to start from a point more remote than did 
technical education; first make the man, and then the workman. 
He only was a free man who did his work because he delighted in it, 
and who did good work because any other course of action would 
disgrace him. With the moral standard would be raised the stan- 
dard of workmanship, and pleasure in manual work would become a 
habit and second nature. Instead, he feared the habit of careless- 
ness, pure indifference, was very general. ‘Technical institutions 
were quite in their infancy; the fact that, as pointed out by the 
author of the paper, only 1 in every 150 of the London workmen 
availed himself of the present opportunities of technical instruction, 
must not be taken to indicate the failure of the institutions; the 
advantages which these systems of training held out were not sufhi- 
ciently recognized as yet, nor were the prejudices of English work- 
ingmen to be overcome without the help of time. In his opinion, 
patience and enthusiasm applied to the technical-education move- 
ment would prove the remedy for the present evils. 

Representatives of the architects, builders, trades-unions, working- 
men, polytechnics and city Companies gave their experiences and 
opinions as to remedy. It was thought by many that the British 
public were, in a measure, responsible for the decay of workman- 
ship, in demanding quantity of work, without much regard to quality ; 
if this were so, it was an influence of ignorance and false economy, 
and it was to be remedied by earnest and cordial codperation 
between architects, builders and artisans. Scamps there must be in 
every profession and trade, but, although they perhaps would at 
first be the gainers by any systematic refusal of the majority to pro- 
duce bad work, in the end, the best man would come to the fore and 
the speculative public learn that “quick returns” on suburban 
and other villas were not more desirable than sound and permanent 
workmanship. Not a few speakers looked askance at the trade- 
unions, deploring the “levelling-up” principle which was better 
described as levelling-down, since individual excellence was in every 
degree discouraged. Too little discrimination was to be noticed be- 
tween experienced artisans and comparative novices. All in a trade 
were registered under one head, and were allowed to accept nothing 
less than the minimum wage fixed by the union, however incapable 
or careless they individually might be. Indeed, many went so far as 
to hint that the unions were bringing questions, which must arise 
between employers and employed, into the nature of a feud. Such 
action was fatal to workmanship, as it tended to oppose the interests 
of the workmen to those of his employer, deprived’ manual labor of 
its intrinsic interest and completely extinguished natural sympathy 
between the architects and the men. 

Representatives of the workmen, on the other hand, were ready 
to find fault with some of the masters and some of the architects. 
Far from denying that the workmanship of to-day was unworthy, 
they went on to say that the workmen were keenly conscious of the 
fact, and above everything were anxious that the state of things 
should be altered. But the difficulties had appeared overwhelming ; 
roguery in the speculative branch, and keen competition in every 
branch of building had well-nigh strangled the effurts of the work- 
men to better themselves, and the greatest discouragement had been 
the lack of sympathy, callous indifference, except where profit and loss 
was concerned, displayed by the masters. Now all this was changed, 
and they eagerly and gratefully welcomed the opportunity of stating 
their case, in the full assurance that, if the matter were carried 
through with all its original enthusia-m and good-will, no small ben- 
efit would accrue to the public generally and especially to the work- 
ingmen. 

Finally, as regards this meeting, the unanimous opinion was 
found to prevail that the present condition of affairs was deplorable, 
that an energetic inquiry could not fail to benefit every one but the 
scamps and rogues, and that a hearty vote of thanks was due to the 
author of the paper for bringing the question into discussion. 

This paper received a good deal of attention at the time from 
most of the Londen papers. The Standard, in a sympathetic 
article, warmly applauded the movement; and in endeavoring to fix 
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upon a precise cause and remedy for the evils, the thought was 
expressed that the trade-unions governed the situation and on them 
must be laid the blame. It was feared that it was too much to hope 
that England would ever again have public men bold enough and 
honest enough to tell our workingmen the plain and simple truth, 
that far too many of them shirked their work, took no pride in it, de- 
manded their “fair day’s wage,” refusing the while to give its true 
equivalent to their employers, wasted their money and in these and 
other ways tended slowly but surely to ruin the industrial credit of 
the country. . 

Generally speaking, however, the correspondence which the 
paper aroused produced little that was novel. The trades-unions 
and the British public received their share of blame and the archi- 
tects and builders did not escape attack. On the whole, there was 
given no serious denial of facts, but an earnest desire to have the 
whole matter sifted out was expressed. 

At length the Special Committee of the Architectural Association 
reported that their deliberations had led them to suggest that a con- 
ference be called. They had consulted the various bodies interested 
and were able to say that representatives would gladly attend from 
the Royal Institute of British Arcbitects, Architectural Association, 
Art- Workers’ Guild, Independent London Architects, the principal 
associations of builders, the most important organizations of artisans, 
including those of the bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, plasterers, 
plumbers and stone i:nasons, the interested city Companies and all 
the well-known London polytechnics and technical institutions. 
This report was approved and adopted without opposition. 

At the first meeting of the conference, in addition to the usual 
preliminary items, the agenda paper contained the following in- - 
teresting subjects for inquiry : ig 

The existing opportunities for a London boy to obtain a thorough 
training as a skilful artisan, viz : 

(a) Apprenticeship. — Its gradual discontinuance and its possible 
restoration. 

(6) Technical Instruction. — Its proper direction, whether theo- 
retical or practical ; the character of the existing classes and their 
comparative utility ; the local distribution of the classes with relation 
to the needs of the district; the question of dssisting the various 
teaching bodies. 

The influence of the trades-unions upon workmanship and the con- 
hich men become eligible for election to the unions. 

The system of registration adopted by the plumbers, and the 
advisability of extending the system to the other trades. 

The over-lapping of trades and consequent disputes and strikes. 

‘The possibility of organizing: (a) competitions amongst skilled 
artisans in the building-trades; (6) meetings for the discussion of 
questions bearing upon workmanship between architects and work- 
men, 

At the opening of the discussion a resolution was carried, that all 
matters not directly bearing upon the practical and manual traininy 
of persons engaged or about to be engaged in the London building. 
trades be out of order. Next, a proposition was made “ that this 
conference do become a permanent committee.” ‘This did not meet 
with entire approbation and suggestions were made for postponing 
the question. Eventually the meeting was adjourned to discuss 
at the next meeting what steps could be taken to further technical 
education. 

The second meeting opened favorably, Sir Arthur Blomfield pre- 
siding, and a most interesting and pacific discussion had been begun 
on the subject of the decay of apprenticeship, when an unfortunate 
hitch took place. ‘The representative of the Building-Trades Fed- 
eration asked whether the National Free Labor Association was 
represented ; on being answered affirmatively, he went on to say 
that it was impossible for him to retain his seat in the conference 
when representatives of such a kind were allowed to be present. 
The President of the Architectural Association appealed that the 
matter should be allowed to pass over, all question of trade-union- 
ism being specifically absent trom the agenda. The representative 
objected to appealed on behalf of a large body of men, who it was 
of importance should be represented. Every gentleman present 
appeared as a guest and it was impossible for the Architectural 
Association, the hosts, to request any member to retire. At this, the 
Free Labor representative would have retired on his own account, 
but this was not encouraged ; thereupon the representatives of the 
trades-unions retired in a body. The original discussion was carriggl 
on to same length, but naturally, with the removal of the workmen’s 
representatives, the principal parties of the conference, the debate 
lost its interest and reality ; no definite issue was reached before the 
further adjournment of the conference. 

It is in this position that matters remain at the present time, and 
there is as yet no indication to justify any forecast of the future ac- 
tion of the trades-unions. If the trades-unions maintain the attitude 
they have adopted, the conference will undoubtedly fail. It is, as 
has been pointed out, well-nigh impossible to reach the workmen 
otherwise than through the unions; it is in their hands that the 
matter lies, and with their codporation removed, the whole confer- 
ence loses its interest and raison détre. There is no doubt that 
architects and builders by juintly insisting on good materials and 
workinanship would be able to obtain an improvement on the 
present system. But no thorough work will ever be done so long as 
workmen are out of touch with their employers, are thinking more 
of their wages than their work, and sacrifice the rights of freedom of 
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labor and individual excellence to the levelling and protective policy 
of the unions. These organizations have several prejudices growing 
against them in the miods of very many Englishmen, and unless a 
change takes place, this present action will go to swell the list. 
True, capitalists and employers cannot oppose directly any such 
deplorable step, nor can they easily obtain on demand a high stan- 
dard of workmanship; their course is quieter and far more ruinous 
to their opponents: they remove their substance to a spot more 
fitted to develop it. 

{t is beyond my limit to enter into the interesting economic ques- 
tions which are suggested by the facts 1 have endeavored to sketch. 
It is possible that the unions may change their attitude and that 
very useful work may yet result. If this is so, it will be a reason for 
hearty congratulation on all sides; if not, the architects will, at least, 
be exonerated from the reproach of indifference to this most pressing 
question, affecting as it does, not only their client’s interests, but 
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morally and commercially the nation itself. 
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ay IN MONTREAL IN 1896. — CHANGES IN 
THK TORONTO BUILDING-LAWS. — 
GOLD IN THE RAINY RIVER DISTRICT. 


— SUNDRY LAWSUITS. 


IIE proposal to hold a ‘ Grand Inter- 
aA national ” Exhibition in Montreal 
seems to meet with general favor, 
and the committee of representative citizens, who have been ap- 
pointed to take steps to prepare the way for it, are all moneyed men 
and men of influence, and their support is no small guaranty of 
success, to say nothing of the fact that they are themselves taking 
an active part in promoting the scheme. The original promoter of 
the intended exhibition is Mr. J. H. Stiles who was British Commis- 
sioner at the recent World's Fair at San Francisco, and he considers 
that if San Francisco, which possesses none of the advantages of 
Montreal, during a time of unusual depression was able to make 
a success of its Fair, Montreal with its “ wonderful” position ought 
to be able to do, at least, as much. The proposed fair would be 
opened on May 24, 1896, and would remain opén for five months. 
he model for the fair will be the Mid-winter Fair of San Francisco. 
The present Exhibition grounds of Montreal are remarkably well 
situated and there is plenty of room for aduitional buildings if more 
are required, which will probably be the case. Should additional 
ground be needed, there is any amount available. The grounds are 
situated to the north of the eastern part of Montreal, about a mile 
from the city: to the west of the grounds rises the “ mountain ” 
which gives its name to the city, which greatly enhances the value 
of the site by its own natural beanty. As far as railway and water 
communication are concerned, nothing is left to be desired towards 
the success of the undertaking. It is intended to raise by subscrip- 
tion the sum of four hundred thousand dollars, and the city will 
probably grant another hundred thousand, while the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments are also expected to contribute. It is 
even supposed that the British Government can also be induced to 
lend a hand. 

The committee of architects appointed at the recent Annual 
Convention of the Ontario Association of Architects, to interview 
the City Council in Toronto for the purpose of obtaining amend- 
ments to the building by-laws, have been very courteously met, and 
have prepared a recommendation which, at a meeting of a sub- 
committee of the Council was embolied in the building by-laws 
forthwith. The existing by-laws contained clauses which gave the 
City Council and certain officials of the Council power to vary 
the by-laws as they might be pleased; in particular cases these were 
found very useful — when some jerry builder or impecunious land- 
boomer could do the requisite wire-pulling and log-rolling to further 
his schemes. All such clauses were struck out by the sub-committee 
of the Council, and so this disgrace has been wiped away. There is 
nothing particularly new in the architects’ suggestions: four thou- 
sand square feet is the limit of floor-area undivided by walls, and 
such division-walls are to be of solid material; recesses in these 
division-walls are to have solid backs one brick thick and the pro- 
portions of recesses, and of openings for windows and doors, to the 
urea of the walls in which they occur are regulated; fire stops of 
projecting bricks must be built at the level of every floor where the 
walls are strapped (or furred). ‘These suggestions, however, do not 
embody the one most important suggestion that has been made, 
namely, the closing of the elevator shaft at night. or after work is 
over for the day. by iron doors laid horizontally at the level of 
each floor. Nothing could be more simple than such an ar- 
rangement, cheap in execution, and entirely satisfactory in the 
prevention of fire from rushing up from floor to floor, which has, in 
nine cases out of ten, been the cause of the fota/ destruction of so 
many buildings. The closing-in of the shaft by solid walls, so utterly 
impracticable in the requirements of large departmental stores and 





buildings of the kind, is often talked about and pressed by many 
who think they know all about it, but the horizontal door is a far 
better suggestion. 

The Kainy River District — the northwestern portion of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario — appears from authoritative reports to be very 
rich in gold. Reports of new and extensive finds are being con- 
tinually sent in and it would seem that there is sufficient ground for 
belief that the gold-bearing area is much larger than it has hitherto 
been supposed to be. ‘he gold-bearing belt extends over an area 
that measures, at least, 150 miles from east to west. One mine in 
the vicinity of the Rat Portage turns out, at present, from $1,500 
to $2,000 in gold per week. The gold excitement just now is on 
the Seine Kiver, where some forty prospects are being worked at 
present, almost all of which show rich quartz. Several experts have 
given opinions as to the mineral resources of the district. Mr. 
Hille, a German professor, declares that it promises to be the richest 
and most extensive gold region he has yet seen in America, while 
Professor Winchell, State Geologist of Minnesota, states that he is 
equally impressed by it. A very high yield has been shown by tests 
made of the ore from different locations, ranging from $100 to 
$10,000 per ton. Properties have been sold at prices varying from 
$5 to $10,000. A great drawback is the want of facilities for trans- 
portation, but this will shortly be overcome and branches to the 
Canadian Pacific are to be provided. 

Judgment has just been rendered in the great case of the Queen 
vs. St. Louis. Some months ago, it may be remembered, it was stated 
in these letters that the case was about to begin. St. Louis was 
charged with obtaining $150,000 from the Government under false 
pretences in connection with the construction of the Curran Bridge, 
tor which he was cne of the contractors. The action of the Govern- 
ment in proceeding against him caused a great sensation at the time, 
for political reasons, and the judgment has been awaited for several 
months with keen interest. The judge found that the evidence was 
not sufficient to warrant a committal and the defendant was accord- 
ingly acquitted. ‘Towards the end of the year 1892, St. Louis sent 
in his tenders offering to supply the Federal Government with 
different classes of laborers necessary for the construction of the 
Wellington Bridge, the Grand ‘Trunk Bridge, and the removal of 
the old Lock No. 1, Lachine Canal, in Montreal. The tenders were 
accepted and the number of laborers employed reached a total of 
2,000 in the daytime and 1,500 at night. ‘Ihe judge in delivering 
judgment, stated ©“ The main causes of all the trouble, in my opinion, 
in the matter are, firat, the exorbitant charges stipulated for labor in 
Mr. St. Louis's contracts; second, the almost unlimited number of 
men allowed on the said works, so numerous that they were in one 
another’s way, and Mr. St. Louis cannot be held criminally responsible 
for these causes. . . . Evidence was given which clearly proved that 
wages were paid on the certificates granted, for much longer hours 
and for more men than were spent or employed. There was no 
proper surveillance bythe officers of the Government on two of the 
jobs, at least. ‘Time-keeping on them appears to have been left to 
itself, as far as the officers of the Government were concerned, so 
much so that two prominent pane officials, high in office, lost their 
situations on that account. r. St. Louis procured all the workmen 
that were asked of him. He did not keep their time personally ; he 
had several clerks to do it. More clerks made the lists and one of 
them stuffed the lists —it is sworn to by himself, to his own dis- 
grace; and when those lists were so made and cooked they were 
certified blindly and as a mere matter of form by the officers of the 
Government.” ‘The judge then described how the money was put 
in envelopes and distributed to men who, to the number of 800 at a 
time, shoved and jostled each other and required twenty policemen to 
keep order. ‘The only proof,” said the judge, “we have that St. 
Louis was aware of the stuffing of the lists is Frigon [brother-in-law 
of the defendant], but Frigon’s testimony must be taken with a 
rain of salt... . ‘There is no other evidence in this record that St. 

ouis participated in the fraud or knew that a fraud was being per- 
petrated, and there is no evidence that such fraud was made for his 
benefit. . . . I do believe that upon a trial, with the evidence I have 
here, the defendant would be acquitted. I really believe that no jury 
would ever convict him on that evidence. The accused is, therefore, 
discharged.”” The inquiry has lasted from October 22, 1894, to 
April 2, 1895. Ninety-one witnesses were examined and the 
evidence comprises 1,552 pages of typewriting. 

The case of Neelon vs. the City of Toronto has passed another 
stage. Captain Neelon, it may be remembered, is the contractor who 
while engaged in building the Toronto Court-house was dismissed 
by the architect and who has ever since been trying to get a judg- 
ment in his favor. Appeal after appeal has been taken by Con- 
tractor Neelon since the summer of 1892, whose desire it is to be 
allowed to offer at his yet untried suit against the City, evidence of 
vice and bad faith on the part df the Architect Lennox, through 
whom Neelon was deposed. Such evidence the judge, at the abortive 
trial of the action, declined to receive until it appeared that the con- 
tractor had suffered an injustice as the result of the architect's 
action. The Chancery Divisional Court confirmed the judgment of 
the trial judge in this and his further judgment that the architect 
had the power to dismiss without the consent of the Court-house 
Committee of the City Council, which Mr. Neelon contended was 
absolutely necessary. Appeal was made to the Court of Appeals 
and the contractor again failed on both the question of the submis- 
sion of evidence and as to the power vested in the architect. A 
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further appeal is altogether likely to be taken. The costs of the Mr. H. H. La Thangue’s “ Nightfall in a Cottage ” is clever in its 
suit now amount to over $20,000. lighting. The mother sits with her baby on her lap, while two elder 
Another great case of appeal, of special interest, has been settled, | children kneel with their backs to the spectator. It is a dark twi- 
being one on the subject of liens. A railway was projected between | light picture, with a clear rose-tinted seen through the lattice 
Brandon and Battleford, a distance of 450 miles — 50 miles were built ; window behind the woman’s dark figure. Another remarkable 
by Contractor Charlebois. English shareholders, who advanced the | work is Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “S. Simeon Stylites receiving the 
money, found they were losing money, owing to a lien which they | Blessed Sacrament.” The saint lies upon a sort of scaffolding atage 
declared had been fraudulently obtained by Charlebois and which | to which the priest and his acolyte have climbed up at sunset — pos- 
Mr. Delap, the chief capitalist, sought to set aside. The manner in | sibly the last sunset which the attenuated frame of the religious 
which the lien was obtained was the cause of what is probably the | maniac will witness. 
most complex and most costly lawsuit ever before thia court. The M. Fernand Khnopff exhibits a beautiful head of a sibyl in gray 
judgment of the Court below deprived Mr. Charlebois of his lien, | clay; and Signor Caccia, a no less beautiful terra-cotta head of a 
which represented $622,000, and the Court of Appeal confirmed this | little modern child, which he appropriately names “ Graziella.” 
judgment. | S. BEALE. 



































THE NEW GALLERY, LONDON. 


T is always a pleasure to visit the New Gallery, because, not only 
I are the pictures generally of special interest, but the public, t. e., 
the crowds, for some reason or another best known to thempel ves, 
ignore its existence, more or less. It is never crowded, nor dusty, 
nor stuffy — its vice is, rather, chilliness; but that, in summer, is a 
virtue; and one can rest in its marble hall and listen to the bubbling 
of the fountain when fatigue has overwhelmed the body and much 
picture-viewing has addled the brain. 

Were there nothing to see besides Mr. Hitchcock’s “ Flight into 
Egypt” and Mr. Gotch’s “ Child in the World,” we should not com- 
plain — both are most remarkable. Mr. Hitchcock's is in his old 
vein; but when is one likely to tire of his exquisite schemes of color ? 
Here is the Virgin mother riding an unbridled ass. She envelops 
the child in a coarse fawn-colored cloak. Bebind her we see a por: 
tion of a green-blue drapery; over her head is a transparent veil 
through which the light penetrates. In front of her is just a note of 
red — perhaps rather unpleasantly of the magenta hue. At some 
distance S. Joseph is seen walking down the same narrow path, 
which is a mere track through a mass of blue chicory and white cow- 
parsley. The whole is bathed in the most brilliant midday light, 
which darkens all the other pictures near it. 

Why does Mr. Hitchcock never let us have photographs of his 
pictures ? So far as | am aware, they have never even found them- 
selves in an illustrated catalogue; and we, who admire him beyond 
everybody treating similar subjects, are, consequently, disconsolate. 
True, no photograph would give us the refinement of color, or the 
glow of light; that we must leave to the fortunate possessors of 
the means to purchase the pictures ; but even an imperfect “ black 
and white ” would be better than nothing. 

Years ago, I drew attention to the wisdom of young America in 
going to France, the fountain-head, to study; and when we had an 
exhibition of Australian pictures at our Colonial show, I wondered 
why young Australia did not do likewise, for anything more feeble 
than those indigenous Australian artists’ works could scarcely be 
seen. Since then, the new country has sat at some old country’s 
artistic feet — probably those of France; and I believe I am correct 
in thinking that Mr. T. C. Gotch is of Australian birth. In any 
case, his “ Child in the World” is a remarkable work, most original 
in conception and, withal, excellently painted. The child stands 
gathering up its gown, lest it should be soiled by contamination with 
the evil world, represented here by a huge dragon. The expression 
on the child’s face is fearless, and the beast, although his forked 
tongue protrudes from his mouth, dare not harm this impersonation 
of innocence. The dragon is the persunification of Evil — beautiful 
as color, gorgeous in blue, green and gold, and so far attractive ; but 
his head is fearsome, with its great jaw and crocodile eyes. He is 
winged, and his long, twisting tail all but envelops the child ; his 
expression is that of spite, saying to himself, as it were, “ Not now, 
but later on, I shall triumph.” The color of the blues is a little 
crude, but not inharmonious; and the modelliag of the child's limbs 
is exquisite. Mr. Gotch must be congratulated upon his conception 
of the allegory, and the success with which he has carried out his 
idea. 

Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s effects of twilight are interesting and poetic, 
and amongst many fine landscapes, those of Mr. A. East, Mr. W. 
Padgett, Mr. A. Stokes and Mr. A. Brown ought not to be passed by. 
Mr. Logsdail exhibits a eee bit of Venice — the mole as seen 
from the water, through a veil of sunny mist. 

Mr. Shannon has returned to his better style of work: “ Kit” is 

forcible and original, and the “ Jungle Book,” a charming group — 
altogether vastly superior to the fashionable ladies we have seen 
from his brush of late. Sir John Millais, also, is to be congratulated 
upon his fine conception of “ Time, the Keaper,” who is thrusting 
open the door of a brilliantly lighted room just as the last grains of 
sand are dropping through the hour-glass. 
* It is strange that the hanging-committee, having placed so much 
inferior work upon the “line,” should have relegated to the skies 
the exquisite flowers of that great master, M. Fantin-Latour. There 
is an old Dutch complexion about Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s “ Love’s 
Curse,” with its stained-glass window. 

And what of Mr. John Sargent’s “ Miss Ada Rehan,” in white 
satin and tapestried background? Possibly, to most persons, it is one | 
of his least successful portraits, albeit the “satin is lovely,” as some 
one, gazing at it, remarked. ‘True, but many a painter has found 
white satin easier to paint than black cloth. 





Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
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THE GROLIER CLUB-HOUSE, 29 EAST 32D 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. ROMEYN & STEVER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.} 


HOUSE OF ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, ESQ., FIFTH AVE. AND EAST 61ST 
8T.. NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. M. HUNT, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


SAFETY FUND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
MR. H. M. FRANCIS, ARCHITECT, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


THE GROLIER CLUB-HOUSE, 29 EAST 32D ST., NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
PLANS AND EKLEVATION. MESSRS. ROMEYN & STEVER, ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE ADAMS LIBRARY, CHELMSFORD, MASS. MR. J. A. FOX, AR- 
CHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


THE LIBRARY: GROLIER CLUB-HOUSE, 29 EAST 32D 8T., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. ROMEYN & STEVER, ARCHITKCTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

[Gelatine Print.] 


READING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] 


GRAND STAIRCASE: GOSFORD HOUSE, LONGNIDDRY, SCOTLAND. 
MR. WM. YOUNG, ARCHITECT. 


GOSFORD HOUSE, LONGNIDDRY, SCOTLAND. MR. WM. YOUNG, 
ARCHITECT. 
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Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Gobelin Tapestries ; 
Japanese Paintings ; Color Prints by Arthur W. Dow ; Line Engravings, 
Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cuicaco, Inu. — Eighth Annual Spring Exhibition of Works of Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts: at the Art Institute, opened May 23. 
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Detroit, Micu.— Exhibition, by the Art Club, of Paintings, also Works 
of Architecture and the Allied Arts: at the Light Infantry Armory, 
May 18 to June 1. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —~ Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the Art Association : 
May 10 to June 4. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
East Side Art Exhibition: at the Hebrew Institute, East Broadway 
and Jefferson St., opened May 8. 





FRENCH ARTISTS AND THE BERLIN EXHIBITION, — Quite a storm ina 
teapot has been raging here for some months, the occasion being the 
participation of French painters and sculptors in the Berlin Art Exposi- 
tion, which will begin May 1. Those fickle artists by the Seine were 
invited to exhibit, and at first it looked as if they would come en masse 
and virtually swamp their German con/reres, which would, indeed, have 
been a novel “ revanche pour Sedan.” Then they began to quarrel among 
themselves, and the different artists’ organizations in Paris became 
jealous of each other, to which must be added that some of them be- 
came offended at the recent patriotic speeches of the young Emperor 
in Berlin and Kiel, and withdrew in a huff. ‘The upshot of it all, how- 
ever, was that one Paris organization, the one of the Champ de Mars, 
will send about 150 of their best recent works, and a number of individ- 
ual artista will send another 100 or so of canvases and statues. This, 
in itself, argues very potently the decreasing spirit of chauvinistic 
enmity towards Germany, for it is the first official participation of 
French artists at any German undertaking of this kind since the war. 
But the whole business becomes still more significant from the tone of 
many letters written by these French artists to German confiéeres. One 
noted Paris sculptor, too, sends a work called “ Pitié,’’ showing a scene 
on a battlefield of 1870, where a French wounded soldier gives a bullet- 
pierced Prussian a drink from his bottle — quite characteristically, by 
the way, it is the Frenchman who shows pity to the victor, but then the 
spirit of reconciliation breathes in the marble. Among other Parisian 
artists who will exhibit are a group of talented Americans like Alex- 
ander Ilarrison, Whistler, Weeks and others, who want a room by 
themselves, and a number of the best-known Britishers will also come. 
At the same time, some magnificent canvases, by other noted French- 
men, like Troyon, Corot, Carolus Duran, Daubigny, are oo view in 
Gurlitt’s spring exhibition, and another lot of them show in Schulte’s 
gallery. Doesn't that look like peace ? — Exchange. 





A THEATRE HEATED BY ELectRiciry.— After many experiments, a 
system of electric heating has been permanently installed in the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, in London. The electric radiators are fixed around the 
skirtings on either side and along the front of the orchestra. These ra- 
diators are of ‘‘box’’ or ‘‘ wall’’ form, that is, they have a front 
radiating surface studded with projections fixed into cast-iron boxes, 
which are screwed, by means of lugs and insulators, to the walls and 
partition. Each box radiator is two feet long and one foot wide, 
and, therefore; offers a radiating surface of two square feet. The air 
is allowed to circulate be- 
tween the casing and the 
wall, so that an extra heat- 
ing-surface is obtained. 
There are six box radiators 
on either side of the theatre, 
and twelve attached to the 
partition in front of the or- 
chestra. The latter are 
cased-in at the back, and a 
good current of air is ob- 
tained by carrying the 
casing below the boxes con- 
taining the radiators. Four 
large portable radiators, 
originally on trial, are ar- 
ranged for use, cither in the 
stalls or at the sides. Four 
wall sockets are fixed, two 
on each side, and four on 
the chair supports in the 
centre of the stalls. By 
means of these connectors, 
the radiators may be en- 
ployed to warm the centre 
before the peformance be- 
gins and afterwards reinoved 
to the sides. Each radiator, 
portable and fixed, has a 
safety connector, and can be 
detached from the circuit at 
will. The radiators reach 
the usual temperature of hot-water pipes, and they are found to produce 
quite sufficient heat. The average temperature of the theatre inside 
after the radiators have been working a reasonable time is about 60 
degrees when the corridors are about 40 degrees. Arrangements have 
now been made for warming the stage, and no doubt this will prevent 
the passage of the cold currents of air usually experienced when the 
curtain is raised. The current taken by each large portable radiator is 
12 amperes, and the small box radiators take three amperes each, mak- 








An Ornamental Electric Radiator. 


ing in all a total of 114 ampéres, but as only two of the Jarger radia- 


tors are found necessary the current actually used for warming the 


auditorium is 90 ampéres at 100 volts. Tlius it will be seen that nine 
kilowatts per hour are required when the whole apparatus is in full 
work, and the cost at 8 cents per unit is 72 cents per hour. To warm 
the theatre, therefore, for a period of four hours the cost is $2.88. — 


| Philadelphia Record. 





How Evectricity sets Fires. — William McDevitt, chief of the 
electrical department of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, recently gave a demoustration of some of the ways in which fires 
may be caused by electricity. The first danger was that arising from 
the common practice of grounding telephone wires on gas-pipe. A bad 
connection is generally made — quite sufficient for telephone purposes 
—and then if the telephone wire becomes crossed with an electric- 
light wire, the larger current meeting resistance at the ground-connec- 
tion, heats the joint, punches a hole in the gas pipe, and the arc formed 
lights the gas. Mr. McDevitt gave a complete demonstration of the 
gas and insulation on the wire burning simultaneously. He also exhib- 
ited a section of gas-pipe that had caused a fire in just this way. The 
wires in the sockets of electric-lamps are liable to touch the casing, 
when an arc may be formed. For this reason, no drapery should be 
used around the lamp-sockets. The advantage of using metal conduits 
with insulated lining through which to run the wire was demonstrated, 
a wire outside being dangerously heated while from that inside the con- 
duit there was no risk. A caution was given against the rough hand- 
ling of flexible cords used for electric-lights as a common cause of 
short circuits and fire. There are other dangers due to ignorance on 
the part of the general public of the character of the electric current. 
In one case on record, the walls of a room were upholstered with stuff 
in which were interwoven a great number of metal threads. These 
were in contact with the electric-light wires, and when the current was 
turned on, the whole room was set ablaze. An obscure danger froin 
frictional electricity has been traced. Sparks may be caused by 
shuffling the feet on carpet or by the rubbing of silk. Where benzine 
is used to clean such materials, a spark thus caused may give rise to a 
dangerous fire. It is believed that some benzine fires have been caused 
in this way. Another cause of fires is the unreliability of fuses. They 
are put in the line to be burned out when an excessive current is turned 
on, but like safety-valves, they do not always work. If they fail to 
fuse, a dangerous current may be carried along the line. To obviate 
this danger, a standard should be adopted. — Boston Transcript. 





Sin Ricuarp Burtos anv THE Rexvic Hunters. — A good story is 
told of Sir Richard Burton, who, when travelling in Afghanistan, had 
adopted the disguise of a Mohammedan fakir. At one village where 
he tOpDe: he played his part so well that the people formed a high 
idea of their visitor’s sanctity. He was congratulating himself, indeed, 
on the impression he had produced, when one night, to his immense 
surprise, the elders of the village came to him in private and earnestly 
advised him to go away at once. Burton asked in astonishment 
whether the people did not like him, and was answered, oh, yes; that 
was just the trouble. They were all enchanted with his remarkable 
holiness; and, considering what a splendid thing it would be to possess 
the relics of so good a man, whose tomb would draw whole crowds of 
pilgrims, they were debating with themselves whether or not it would 
be wise to kill him. That is the true spirit of relic-hunting all the 
world over. The mere physical possession of the great man’s remains 
seems to bring him nearer, and to give you, as it were, some magical 
power over him; the question whether you acquired them by fair 


means or foul is usually considered of quite secondary importance. — 
The Cornhill Magazine. 





THe ARCHITECTURE OF PRINCE Bismarck. — The German architects 
have given Prince Bismarck, as “‘ the architect of the empire,’’ a carved 
oak tower, over three feet high. In acknowledging the present, the 
prince said that he had not been the architect of the imperial edifice, 
but only a helper in the work, and that he had drawn up the plans in 
accordance with the lesson of the last thousand years, just as modern 
architecture learns from the great works of the past. He would advise 
them not to follow the example of the French in attaching more value 
to external decoration than to internal comfort, but to take especial 
care, for instance, to provide convenient stairs with good solid banisters, 
on which one could lean in old age. — London Exchange. 





QorBec LANDsLipes. — A rather startling letter is published by the 
Quebec Chronicle from the City Engineer, Mr. Baillange, declaring 
that the proprietorship of the clitf upon which the Quebec fortifications 
are built, and the responsibility for all damages caused by landslides 
from it, rests, not with the Federal government or the local govern- 
ment, but the private owners of property at its base, whose rights, 
according to the city maps and their own title-deeds, extend to the 
summit of the cliff, and who are consequently responsible themselves 
for all damage caused by falls of rock or snow from it up as far as the 
line of fortifications. If this statement be well grounded, it effectually 
disposes of all the private claims against the Dominion government for 
the great Champlain Street landslide of 1889. — Erening Post. 





Discoveries AT Timcap. —M. Albert Ballu reports further dis- 
coveries at Timgad, in Algeria. In clearing the approaches to the 
Temple of Jupiter, a number of private houses were found, and many 
fine objects of antiquity were brought to light. The Journal des 
Débats tells of a bronze Minerva, with a helmet, like the Pompeiian 
one. There are many bronze lamps, and a fine casting of a wild boar 
attacked by dogs. Some of the early objects slow a decided Pheni- 
cian influence. With the remains of Roman occupation were found 
those of the early Christians, as lamps in terra-cotta, with a Christ 
and the paschal lamb. There are candelabra identical with those 
found in Pompeii. Altogether, the discoveries at Timgad are of the 
greatest interest, showing how important was this Roman town in the 
past. — N. Y. Times. 
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R. ALFRED H. THORP, a well-known New York 
MM architect, has presented to the Rapid-Transit Commis- 

sioners of that city a plan for securing greater accommo- 
dation for tratiic which strikes us as extremely well-studied, 
sensible and practicable. In brief, Mr. Thorp’s plan is to 
construct a “girdle line” of railway, encircling the lower 
portion of the city, and built on the present water-front. At 
present, the water-front of New York consists of a succession 
of old wooden wharves and docks, reached by a string of dirty 
strects, passing the heads of the wharves. ‘These streets, — 
West Street. South Street, and so on — Mr. Thorp proposes to 
retain, giving them a uniform width of sixty feet. Beyond 
them, toward the water, he proposes that the present piers, 
most, if not all, of which belong to the city, shall be abandoned, 
and their site, to a width of one hundred and sixty-four feet, 
filled-in. Oue hundred feet in width of this space. is to be sold, 
giving space for warehouses, which will have one front on 
West and South Streets, and the other on the new rapid-transit 
avenue, with which the remaining sixty-four feet is to be occu- 
pied. ‘This avenue is to accommodate, at the level of the 
ground, a paved street, for heavy teaming. Above this is to 
be a six-track railway, furnishing two tracks for freight, two 
for express trains, and two for accommodation trains; and 
above this an asphalted driveway for light traffic. Beyond 
this “ girdle’ avenue new and substantial piers and docks are 
to be built. 





HE asphalted “ boulevard,” or pleasure drive, on top of 
the railway structure seems to us unnecessary and expen- 
sive, and it would interfere very much with the transfer 


of freight between the warehouses, the freight tracks and 


vessels lying in the docks beyond, which is perhaps the most 
important part of the whole project. It is well known that the 
commercial growth of New York has been much hindered by 
the lack of proper facilities for the transfer of freight to and 
from ships. It isa common remark among the merchants of 
the city, that it costs less to bring goods from London or Paris 
to the steamship pier in New York than it does to transport 
them a mile dr so from the pier to the store where they are to 
be sold; and a yreat deal of freight is sent to other ports, 
where the accommodations for transfer are slightly less miser- 
able, to save a part of this exorbitant tax. So long as New 
York was rich and flourishing, and the millions of dollars 
annually wasted in this way could be recouped out of the 
pockets of retail purchasers, the merchants did not care very 
much for losing a part of their business, but the competition 
between cities, which has reached a high development in 
Europe, is beginning to manifest itself here, and it will not be 
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_ recovered a part of its traffic. 








long before New York will have to see that its merchants are 
on an equality with those of other cities in regard to the cost 
of carrying on business, if it wishes to retain its place in Amer- 
ican Commerce. Some twenty years ago, a struggle for busi- 


_ hess began among the countries of Continental Europe, which 


it is instructive for us to study. ‘The first step in diverting 
business from its usual channels, to the profit of persons intelli- 
gent enough to devise means for accomplishing this result, seems 
to have been the construction of the Mont Cenis tunnel. To 
the ordinary observer, this was simply a hole through a moun- 
tain, by which people who wanted to do so could get from 
France to Italy without climbing over the top, and it would 
probably surprise people unfamiliar with the movement of 
commerce to be told that the digging of this hole through a 
rock resulted, within a few years, in the closing of great mer- 
cantile establishments in England and other parts of Europe 
and in the abandonment of steamship lines in which millions 
of dollars’ worth of property had found profitable employment ; 
yet this is only a small part of the commercial revolution 
which followed the opening of a short route,. by which the 
vast traflic between Northern Europe and Asia, instead of 
passing through Southampton or Marseilles, could be trans- 
ferred by rail to Brindisi, and thence, by a short water transit 
to Alexandria, Smyrna or Suez. Marseilles, seeing the mail- 
bags and fast freight fly past, on their way through the 
tunnel to the English steamers at Brindisi, solaced itself with 
successful attempts to attract local shipping business by re- 
modelling its piers, and building splendid docks, and ‘soon 

20 Then Genoa began to wake out 
of its medixval sleep, and, stimulated by a contribution of 
four million dollars from a patriotic citizen, pulled away its old 
wharves, and built a system of docks rivalling those of Mar- 
seilles, by the help of which it began to draw business away 
from the latter city. The Germans and Swiss, seeing trade 
diverted from the Rhine valley to the more roundabout but 
quicker, route through France, determined to open a commer- 
cial sluice through the Alpine barrier on their own account 
aud speut many millions in the construction of the St. Gothard 
tunnel, which has already become so inadequate to the vast 
traffic which is poured through it, that contracts have been 
made for enlarging its capacity. ‘These two tunnels left Aus- 
tria, which had, by the way of Trieste, enjoyed a certain por- 


tion of the trade between North Europe and the Levant, 


rather in the lurch; aud the Austrian Government was quick- 


| witted enough to enter promptly the struggle for commercial 


advantage before its seaports should be entirely abandoned and 
forgotten, by constructing at its own expense the splendid 
Arlberg tunnel, connecting the Austrian and South German 
railway systems at Innsbriick with those of Western Europe 
at Ziirich. Now the French, who have ascertained, by careful 
iuvestigation, how much traffic is diverted from them by the 
other tunnels, have just signed contracts for a tunnel through 
the Simplon mountain, to connect Milan, by way of Domo d’ 
Ossola, with the Rhone Valley, Geneva and the railways of 
Central and Western France. 





EANWHILE, the seaports of Northern Europe have 

been contending with each other for the traffic which 

has been poured through the Alpine tunnels. Antwerp 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam have vied with each other im 
endeavoring to attract shipping business by improving facilities 
for transfer ; and lately, Hamburg, although rather out of the 
direct route, has Joined in the struggle, by providing a system 
for handling and transferring freight almost unrivalled in the 
world. ‘The contrast between the shipping facilities provided 
in these seaports, and those of our own country, 18, at present 
absolutely ludicrous, but the American commercial world i 
slowly awaking to the fact that’ the exchange of sea-borne 
freight for native products involves business for the railroads, 
and employment for a great number of people; and certain 
cities are actually beginning to discuss the question whether it 
might not be desirable to attract shipping, by providing some 
meaus for delivering and transferring freight expeditiously and 
economically. In Boston, it is rumored that as much as two 
hundred thousand dollars is to be spent in completing a certain 
wharf, the foundations for which were laid thirty years ago; 
and the air in New York has for some time been thick with 
schemes for new systems of docks. Whether these will come 
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to anything remains to be seen, but it certainly will not be 
many years before some one will find out that the quickest, 
safest and most comfortable route from ‘Northern Europe to 
Japan, China, Australia, New Zealand, the west coast of South 
America, and Mexico, lies by the way of the seaport towns of 
the United States, between the thirty-ninth and forty-third 
parallels of latitude, and it will not be long, after that dis- 
covery is made, before these seaport towns, if there is any 
enterprise left in them, will be eagerly competing for the 
enormous traffic in teas, silks, wool, camphor, gold and silver, 
cottons and manufactured goods, which now passes between 
Northern Europe and Eastern Asia and Oceanica, a traffic 
which would keep every freight-car on every trans-continental 
railroad in the United States, with many thousands in addition, 
in constant employment, while it would support an army of 
people in the localities most directly concerned. 





HAT may become a very important movement has been 
started in New York. It is well known that several 
buildings in and about that city have recently fallen 

down. The owners have been unable to collect indemnity 
from the insurance companies for their loss, for the simple 
reason that all New York fire-insurance policies provide that 
the contract of insurance shall not apply to cases where 
the building, or any part of it, falls before taking fire; and 
some of them have been influential enough to procure the 
appointment of a committee of the Board of Trade, to confer 
with a similar committee of the fire-underwriters on the matter. 
The conference resulted in showing that, under the State laws, 
fire-insurance companies cannot insure against the fall of 
buildings, or pay losses caused by the fire after such a fall; 
and it seems probable that the demand for such insurance may 
cause the formation of new companies, organized expressly to 
furnish it. There is no doubt that the business would, at first, 
be profitable, for the contingency of the fall of a structure is 
an extremely remote one, and a small fraction of the rates 
charged for fire-insurance would be amply sufficient to cover it. 
If, however, the practice of insuring in this way should become 
general, the rates would fall, and the companies engaged in 
the business would naturally try to exert their united influence 
to improve the stability of ordinary construction. Such in- 
fluence might, hereafter, become a powerful factor in the 
practice of building. Although the influence of the fire- 
insurance companies on the art of construction has not been, 
in all respects, favorable, no one can deny that it has been very 
great; and a similar, or rather, supplementary influence, ex- 
erted in favor of stable and rigid building ought to be useful. 
We presume that the day has gone by when an insurance 
company of the sort would favor bad construction, on the 
ground that an occasional collapse of a building was “ good for 
the business’; and that stability insurance would be managed 
as rationally as fire-insurance now generally is. With that 
proviso, the new movement is certainly to be encouraged. 


e 


\ HE completion of the great Albany Capitol, which has 
cost already more than twenty-one million dollars, has been 
entrusted to a new Commission, with the provision that 
henceforth only the ornamental work shall be done by day 
labor, all the rest of the work being done by contract. Mr. 
Perry, the present Commissioner, estimates that it will cost 
nearly three million dollars more to complete the building. 
The new Commission is to be composed of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the State Engineer, the Superintendent of Public 
Works, and two other persons, one of whom must be an archi- 
tect of, at least, ten years’ experience in the practice of his 
profession. The members of the Commission are to receive no 
pay for their services. Mr. Perry, the present Commissioner, 
is to remain in the employ of the new Commission, as architect 
and superintendent of the works. As the professional member 
of the Commission, it is understood that Mr. Archimedes 
Russell, of Syracuse, is to be selected. 


VERY lover of art will regret to hear that the recent 
k earthquakes in Tuscany have done sensible injury to the 
Cathedral of Florence, one of the greatest pieces of archi- 
tecture in the world. We have not yet any details of the 
damage to the building, but anything that may compromise 
the safety of the dome, at least, would be deplorable. A more 
serious consideration, perhaps, is to be found in the probability, 
which the earthquake indicates, that the shock may be repeated. 


The best modern explanation of these phenomena appears to 
be that they are simply sudden subsideuces of the ground, by 
which a cavity, formed by the escape of pent-up gases, the 
action of water, or, perhaps, the mere shrinkage of the lower 
strata, is filled by the yielding of the mass above; and, as the 
cavity is apt not to be entirely filled by the first movement, 
subsequent shocks are likely ‘to occur, which may be more 
severe than the early ones. Florence: has been for many 
centuries comparatively free from such disturbances. and even 
the terrible earthquakes which ravaged the Mediterranean 
coast, between Nice and Genoa, a few years ago, made no 
impression upon it. What may be the movement which has 
now begun, and how much farther it will continue, it would be 
interesting to know. 


day, where a certain Dempsey, lately a dyer, employed by 

the firm of John & James Dobson, carpet manufacturers, 
brought suit against the firm to recover fifty thousand dollars, 
the value of certain secret formulas and other private mem- 
oranda in relation to the art of mixing colors, recorded in 
certain books, belonging to him as his personal property, 
which, as he alleged, had been forcibly seized by the firm, and 
the formulas and secrets copied without his consent. The 
members of the firm, on their part, contended that the books 
in question belonged to the establishment, not to Dempsey, 
and alleged that they were compelled to take them from Demp- 
sey, when he left their employ, because he had, before leaving, 
maliciously removed the numbers from the vessels containing 
the dyes, thus destroying the means of identifying them. 
After considering the subject for two hours, the jury brought 
in a verdict for Dempsey of ten thousand dollars. 


H CURIOUS case was decided in Philadelphia the other 


T will be remembered that the Massachusetts Historical 
Society has been taking steps to commemorate, by a suitable 
monument, the capture of Louisburg, Quebec, by the troops 

of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, an exploit which was the 
pride of our forefathers, until the greater deeds of the Revolu- 
tion eclipsed its glory. It seems that news of this intention of 
the Society must have reached the capital of the Dominion, for 
a few days ago, one of the distinguished Senators of the Do- 
minion Parliament made a speech, denouncing the Society’s 
action as “‘an unheard-of impertinence,” and “ offensive to a 
large number of loyal Canadians.” Whether he wished the 
Imperial Government to declare war against the Historical 
Society, or only todemand indemnity, and send a garrison to 
occupy its library until the demand should be complied with, 
does not appear; but the Honorable Prime Minister explained 
that the Society had not asked the consent of the Canadian 
Government to its undertaking. He announced, however, 
that this consent had not been given, so that a casus bellt is 
evidently available in future for any Canadian Government 
that may choose to claim that such consent is necessary. 


esc students of natural history who, like certain of our 
acquaintance, have been anxiously awaiting the opening 

the great Aquarium which has long been in process of 
construction in Castle Garden, New York, may be interested 
to know that the opening has been delayed through certain 
mistakes in planning, which are described in the Zribune. In 
the first place, the glass for the fronts of the lower tanks 
appears not to have been thick enough to withstand the press- 
ure of the water. As there is hardly anything easier to cal- 
culate than hydrostatic pressure, unless it be the resistance of 
plate-glass to such pressure, it is astonishing that such a mis- 
take should be made, but the fact remains, according to the 
Tribune, that when the lower tanks, which are five feet deep, 
are filled with water, the glass fronts are apt to give way. 
Another trouble is said to be that the upper tanks are so near 
the glass roof that the water in them becomes Very warm in 
hot weather, and the fish die in consequence; while the water 
which is pumped through the tanks is, at low tide, so mixed 
with the fresh water poured into the harbor by the Hudson 
River as to be unsuitable for sea fish, which suffer in health, 
and cften die, as a result of this inattention to their wants. 
‘To make the changes in the building necessary to prevent the 
tanks from bursting, and to keep the fish in them alive and 
happy, will cost something like thirty-five thousand dollars, 
and it will be impossible to open the Aquarium to the public 
before October. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING AT WASH- 
INGTON. 

PRODIGY is being performed at Washington. A_ public 
A building is being constructed within the time fixed for its com- 

pletion and within the limit of cost set by Congress! Nothing 
like this has been known in the history of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s office. Nothing like it has occurred within the knowledge of 
any other Government Bureau having charge of the construction of 
a building for the Government. 

“ Estimates have been carefully made to see that the cost of con- 
struction should not overrun the limit fixed in the Act of March 2, 
1889,” says the report of Brig.-Gen. Thomas L. Casey, Chief of 
Engineers, U.S. A., in his report to Congress on the Building for 
the Library of Congress, “and there is now no reason to anticipate 
that either this limit of cost or the estimated time of completion in 
the original project will be exceeded. It is therefore confidently 
stated that, in the event of sufficient appropriations, the building will 
be finished early in 1897 and that the total cost will be within the 
limit fixed by law.” 

Any one who is at all familiar with the Government's way of doing 
business knows that “the limit fixed by law” is never considered 
more than a suggestion of the wishes of Congress for the limitation 
of the cost of a building or of any other public work. During the 
debate on the Library appropriation in the House of Represen- 
tatives some years ago, a Member stated (and the statement was not 
challenged) that no Government work was ever completed within 
33 per cent of the estimate or of the “limit fixed by law”: and the 
excess of expenditure frequently ran up to 50 per cent and even 
100 per cent of the original estimate. In spite of this record, the 
members of the Fiftieth Congress who voted for the amendment to 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, putting the Library Building in 
Gen. Casey’s charge, expected him to keep within the limit he had 
fixed. The record Gen. Casey had made in completing the State, 
War and Navy De- 
partment Building at 
much less than the 
architect's estimate 
and within a much 
shorter time than was 
expected, gave the 
members of the Fifti- 
eth Congress this con- 
fidence in His exact- 
ness. Present indica- 
tions seem to show 
that confidence was 
not misplaced. 

When | speak of \, 
original estimate of ~~ 
the cost of the Li- 
brary Building I do 
not mean the esti- 
mates of the people 
who had the building 
in charge before Gen. 

Casey’s time. They 

differed very widely. 

The original estimate 

of the cost of the 

building, such as 

competent authorities believed the Government should have, was 
seven or eight million dollars. The estimate on which the original 
appropriation was made was less than three million dollars. What 
became of the difference between these in the juggling of the calcu- 
lations ty a Congressional Committee nobody knows. It is only 
certain that the proposition to begin the construction of a building at 
an estimated cost of seven or eight millions was adopted by the 
Senate and rejected by the House of Representatives in one Con- 
gress after another: and that finally the House was persuaded to 
agree to an initial appropriation by the assurance that the work 
contemplated would be completed within three years and would 
cost not more than three million dollars. This proposition was 
made in a report presented to the House by Mr. Singleton, of 
Mississippi. The design recommended by Mr. Singleton and his 
committee was the one prepared by John L. Smithmeyer, of Wash- 
ington, who had made a special study of library architecture abroad 
and who had devoted 14 years to pervecting a plan for the proposed 
Library of Congress. This plan had been considered in a number 
of architects’ contests inaugurated by the Government: and though 
there were 41 competitors in one of these contests. the Smithmeyer 
plan was pronounced easily the best submitted. Mr. Smithmeyer re- 
ceived a prize of $1,500 in one of these contests. 

As | have said, the proposition to appropriate money for a Library 
Building was urged in Congress for many years. It was presented 
in the Forty-sixth Congress, the Forty-seventh Congress, the Forty- 
eighth Congress without success. The chief promoter of the proposi- 
tion was Senator Morrill, of Vermont. As Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Library during a number of years, he had interested himself in 
having Congress appropriate money for a Library Building to be 
erected on one of the large spaces opposite the east front of the 
Capitol, and for a building for the Supreme Court of the United 
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States to be erected ontheother. Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, was also 
a consistent supporter of the Library Building for many years. In 
the House the project had some friends, but the economists who 
always oppose public improvement on the ground of expense 
defeated the bill again and again. ‘The urgent need of new quarters 
for the Library was admitted. In fact, no one who entered the 
quarters occupied by it and saw the aisles packed with rotting 
books, and phamphlets going to pieces for lack of proper storage- 
room, could question the necessity. But the economists always 
favor renting an old building in place of putting up a new one. 
They had kept many of the bureaus of the Government in quarters 
the rental of which was donble the possible interest on the invest- 
ment in a new building. Most of those rented quarters are still 
occupied. Occasionally one of them, like the old Ford’s ‘Theatre 
building, falls down and kills or maims a few people. And so the 
professional economists are responsible for a great deal of misery. 
‘The economists in the House wanted to have the Capitol extended 
so as to make room for the Library. They argued that it would 
cost less to do this than to put up a Library building. The fact 
that the Library was entirely out of place in the Capitol (for it is a 
National Library and not a Congressional Library) was of small 
importance to them. The fact that the extension of the Capitol 
would make space merely for the accumulations of the present and 
not for the possible accumulations of the future weighed with them 
hardly at ai They insisted on an extension of the Capitol toward 
the west. This was opposed by the friends of the Library on sev- 
eral grounds. One was the fact that the proposed extension would 
mar the architecture of the Capitol, which is considered, commonly, 
a remarkable symmetrical building. Another was the inadequacy 
of the proposed accommodation. ‘These arguments had no influence 
with the opponents of the Library-Building appropriation. Then 
some one suggested that a part of the Library Building be con- 
stracted — enough to accommodate the present supply of books — 
and that the building be pushed to completion slowly as the needs of 
the Library demanded. 
It was on this propo- 
sition that Mr. Single- 
ton, of Mississippi, 
made a report to the 
House of Representa- 
tives in 1886. The 
bill which he _ pre- 
sented proposed an 
appropriation of 
$500,000 to be used 
in the construction of 
“a building of ample 
dimensions to hold ul- 
timately three million 
books.” ‘This building 
was to be 450 by 300 
feet, covering approxi- 
mately 2.9 acres. It 
was to have a stone 
exterior and an iron 
and concrete interior 
and was to be fire- 
proof throughout. It 
was to be “pleasing 
and sufficiently ornate 
without  extrava- 





A. Page Brown, Architect. 


gance.” The report directed attention to the fact that the British 
Museum Building covered 5 acres; the building of the National 


Library of France at Paris 4} acres; and the Capitol at Wash- 
ington 3} acres. The appropriation of half a million was to be 
used for the building and not for the site, which was not con- 
sidered in the building estimates. The committee said that a 
million dollars would be asked the second year and about $800,000 
the third year: “ which will complete the building for occupancy in 
all its parte sufficiently for shelving one million books and leaving 
space for the introduction of additional iron alcoves in the next 50 
years,” said the committee report. The “ultimate gross cost” of 
this additional shelving, the committee said, would be $700,000: 
and as only $14,000 would be expended each year, the receipts from 
copyrights (then $20,000 a year) would cover the cost and leave a 
balance for emergencies. ‘The building was to be constructed “ sub- 
stantially according to the plan submitted .... by John L. Smith- 
meyer in the Italian Renaissance style of architecture with such 
modifications as may be found necessary or advisable without 
materially altering the cost of the building.” 

This proposition looked reasonable to the members of Congress. 
A Library Building to be constructed under the Smithmeyer plan 
(which was attached to the report) was very cheap at three million 
dollars. Then the economists were hushed by the statement that 
the estimate of Mr. Walter, the former Architect of the Capitol, for 
the proposed extension of the Capitol building was $4,500,000 and 
that the estimate of Architect Clark for this extension was 
$4,200,000. ‘The argument that it would be cheaper to put up a 
Library Building than to extend the Capitol for the accommodation 
of the Library was unanswerable. No one seems to have thought it 
necessary to consult authority about the estimate of less than three 
millions. Even the enemies of the proposed building were staggered 
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by the figures presented and they mustered only 68 votes against 
the bill. The votes in favor of the bill were 159. 

Of course there was no doubt of the Senate accepting the appro- 
priation. The friends of the Library-Building project congratulated 
themselves and each other on this triumph after more than a dozen 
years of agitation. They would have compromised on much less 
than half a million as a first appropriation. 

The bill, which was passed by House and Senate, was of the 
loosest description. It established a Commission, composed of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Librarian of Congress and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, to have charge of the erection of the building. 
But it fixed no limit of cost and it set no time for the completion of 
the building. All of the details which should have been considered 
by Congress and carefully stipulated in the bill were left to the 
judgment of the Commission. ‘The leading member of this Commis- 
sion was Secretary Lamar, a dreamy absent-minded man with no 
knowledge of building or architecture; the Librarian of Congress, a 
very practical and level-headed man with more work in the care of 
the books in his charge than one man should be expected to do; 
and the Architect of the Capitol, one of the old employés of the 
Government, accustomed for a quarter of a century to do things in 
his own way, regardless of the restraint of others, and whose archi- 
tectural ideas were necessarily antagonistic in some particulars to 
those of the designer of the proposed building. ‘The Commission 
appointed Mr. Smithmeyer to be Architect-in-charge. His pay as 
architect was the only direct reward he was to receive for his 
designs. But the preparatory work at the proposed site was left to 
the direction of Mr. Clark, the Architect of the Capitol. And 
here arose the first trouble. Mr. Smithmeyer did not approve 
certain work which Mr. Clark ordered. He protested against it 
and finally brought the matter before the full Commission. ‘Then 
the preliminaries were put in the hands of Mr. Smithmeyer, and Mr. 
Clark protested against what Mr. Smithmeyer did. Both of these 
gentlemen afterward made charges and counter-charges before a 
Congressional committee which investigated the Commission’s work. 
Neither was convicted of anything worse than bad judgment, and 
probably the judgment of neither would have been impugned if he 
had not come into conflict with the other and if one had not thought 
it necessary to undo what the other had done. 

Mr. Smithmeyer denied afterwards that he was responsible for 
the preliminary work. Whoever was responsible for it remotely, 
the immediate responsibility rested of course with the Commission : 
and Congress never placed it anywhere else. ‘The Commission had 
the ground which had been selected long years before by Senator 
Morrill condemned and transferred to the Government. Then the 
work of clearing the ground was begun. The buildings were re- 
moved and the excavation was begun as though the entire building 
proposed by the Smithmeyer plan was to be constructed at once. 
The appropriation of half a million had been left intact for the 
building; for Congress had made an appropriation of half a million 
and then of $5,000 additional to pay for the site. An office was 
opened, watchmen and messengers were employed (there were 
seven watchmen and five messengers) and a full office force was 
engaged. There was an assistant-arehitect and a disbursing oflicer 
and draughtsmen and a sculptor, besides others who need not be 
catalogued here. ‘The salary-list amounted to about $28,000 a 
year. In the first year after the law was passed an adiitional 
appropriation was asked of Congress, though the first appropriation 
was by no means exhausted. The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions refused to recommend an appropriation. The following year 
an appropriation of $2,000,000 was asked. About this time, 
Mr. Smithmeyer got into a controversy with some contractors who 
had tried to make him accept some cement which he declared inferior. 
The watchmen and the messengers employed in such great numbers 
were political protegcs of members of Congress. The contractors were 
people of political influence too. They tried to bring some of that 
influence to bear on the architect to force him to accept the cement. 
The architect refused to be coerced or persuaded. He was warmly 
supported in this position by the American Architect. During the 
controversy a great deal of bitter feeling was engendered. It 
resulted in an attack on the Library project in Congress. This 
attack was not confined to the Appropriations Committee, where the 
request of the Library Commission for an additional appropriation 
was on file. It came up in the Senate Chamber during a discussion 
of the question of making appropriations for public buildings, and 
Senator Plumb (whose tongue was only less bitter than that of his 
colleague, Mr. Ingalls) made an attack on Mr. Smithmeyer and the 
Library Commission. The text of Mr. Plumb’s speech was the 
report of the Library Commission for the year 1887. It showed, 
said Mr. Plumb, that the Government had been getting a large 
amount of services of architects, washing of towels and hiring of 
coupés and very little building. He attacked with particular 
vehemence the purchase of a horse and coupé for the use of the 
architect. To this attack Mr. Voorhees replied later. He said 
. that six months had been consumed by the Library Commission 
in the condemnation and purchase of the property. Nothing had 
been done during the winter months. In the following summer 
there had been grading and excavations, but toward the end of the 
summer months the controversy over the cement contract had arisen 
and this had caused all work to be suspended for the time. 

As to the purchase of the coupé, Mr. Voorhees said, that it was 
an expense made necessary by the long distances the architect had 


to travel. The larger amounts expended had been used in the tear- 
ing down of 45 buildings, the levelling of grounds, the removal of 
pipes, trees, etc., the filling of cellars and wells and the digging out 
of the bed of an old creek. 

This work that Senator Voorhees catalogued so carefully was 
made a subject for investigation later: for Mr. Smithmeyer placed 
on file with an investigating committee of Congress, correspondence 
showing that he had protested to the Commission against the exca- 
vations and other work done by Mr. Clark’s orders and particularly 
against the employment of overseers and laborers at wages much 
higher than those which the contractors were paying: and Mr. Clark 
replied that Mr. Smithmeyer had thrown away much good material 
taken from the old buildings: and Mr. Smithmeyer retorted that 
the bricks and bats taken from the old buildings were not fit to use 
in a new building in which the strain was to be so great, and demon- 
strated that the cost of cleaning 1,875,000 bricks under Mr. Clark’s 
direction had been $5,627 and that the Government had been able 
to sell only a part of these bricks later for $2,185, and had carted 
away the remainder as rubbish. All of this dirty linen was washed 
more or less publicly in September, 1888. 

Meantime the House Committee on Appropriations had brought 
in the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill with a paragraph giving half 
a million dollars to the building of the Library, providing that 
$5,000 should be paid to the architect, $3,000 to an assistant, $4,000 
to a superintendent, $2,200 to a chief clerk and distributing agent, 
and that the remainder should be used by the Secretary of the 
Interior to employ such skilled workmen as he deemed necessary. 
The consideration of this paragraph brought up the whole question 
of the necessity of a Library Building and provoked a lively dis- 
cussion of the misapprehension under which some members had 
voted for the original appropriation two years before. It was 
asserted by some that the committee which reported the bill had 
assured the House that $3,000,000 would cover the entire 
cost of the completed library building. Others asserted that they 
had never understood that the three millions was to make more than 
a start. Some one wanted to know where Mr. Singleton had got 
his estimate of three millions. The friends of Mr. Smithmeyer on 
the floor said that he had never made such an estimate. Mr. Single- 
ton’s speech in the House was quoted, and it seemed that he had 
asserted that his figures came from Mr. Smithmeyer. “The architect 
then came in for a great deal of abuse and he was defended very 
warmly by his friend, Mr. Kelly, the honored “ Father of the House.” 
Mr. kelly said in the course of a speech: “It has been asked, 
Why so many officers? I reply, Why so many commissioners to be 
bothered for appointments and contracts by politicians and personal 
friends? Again it is asked, Why has that vast excavation been 
made and the stone-work for the foundation contracted for? 1 
reply, Why so many commissioners to be solicited by so many mem- 
bers of Congress and other politicians for contracts and appoint- 
ments?” And in this little speech Mr. Kelly probably came nearer 
to the truth of the situation than any one else. Gossip was busy at 
that time with the names of a great many members of the House 
who had interested themselves for friends who wanted favors in 
connection with the building, and one of these members was investi- 
gated later by a special committee of the House on the charge of 
having attempted to force Mr. Smithmeyer to accept inferior 
material from contractors. 

Whatever the cause of the existing state of affairs, the Library 
Commission was doomed from the begining of the debate. It had not 
a friend at court. Even the Commissioners themselves made no 
attempt to defend the plan. The Secretary of the Interior was 
quoted as having said to the Hluuse Committee on Appropriations, 
“Gentlemen, I will not permit you to be deceived any longer in 
regard to the cost of this building. It cannot cost less than ten mil- 
lions and it may cost more.” At that time $200,000 of the original 
$500,000 had been used. It was evident before the debate in the 
House had proceeded far that the expenditure of this money would 
have to stop. Mr. Ryan proposed that a committee of the House 
invite five eminent architects to submit designs and specifications for 
a building not to cost more than $3,000,000. Pending their report 
in the following December, work was to be suspended. ‘This was 
adopted by the House. In the Senate an amendment was inserted, 
proposing the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the continuation 
of the work under the direction of the Chief of Engineers according 
to “ Plan No. 1,” which covered the west front of the proposed build- 
ing and a central building for the library itself. The subject was 
debated at great length in both Houses during the conference on the 
bill and the following provision was agreed upon by the conferees 
as a substitute for both amendments: Half a million dollars to be 
appropriated for the building of the Library of Congress; all appro- 
priations to be expended under the direction of the Chief of Engi- 
neers who should have control of the employment of all men and the 
making of all contracts; the law of 1886, so far as it accepted the 
plan of J. L. Smithmeyer and created the Library Commission, to 
be repealed; all contracts to be cancelled; the Secretary of the In- 
terior to determine the value of the Smithmeyer plan and the 
damage done by the cancellation of contracts and to make good 
the amounts out of the general appropriation ; plans to be prepared 
and submitted by the Chief of Engineers to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of War; the total cost of the building 
not to exceed $4,000,000 exclusive of appropriations already made. 

Under this clause in the Sundry Civil Bill Gen. Casey took charge 
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of the Library building. Mr. Smithmeyer eventually carried his 
claim to the Court of Claims, which awarded him $58,000 for his 
plan. ‘This plan was used by Gen. Casey as the basis of the plan 
which he submitted to the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of War —or rather of the plans which he submitted, for he 
prepared several. One of these plans provided for the accommodation 
of all the books likely to accumulate in the next 54 years and con- 
fined the cost to $4,000,000: another trebled the capacity of the 
library and increased the cost to $6,000,000. Mr. Reed, of Maine, 
in the interest of true economy made a fight in January, 1889, for 
the larger building and Congress increased the limit of cost to 
$5,500,000 March 2, 1889. 

From the day when Congress placed the building in Gen. Casey’s 
hands, it moved forward with a regularity and a precision worthy of 
all praise. Gen. Casey appointed Bernard R. Green superintend- 
ent of the building and Paul J. Pelz architect. Mr. Green had 
been superintendent for six months under the old regime. Every- 
thing was put on a business basis, though the political features of 
Government work were eliminated with difficulty. Even now, the 
superintendent is importuned constantly to find places for workmen 
because of their political standing. During the recent spell of bard 
times great was the pressure brought to bear on the superintendent. 
He was urged every day in the week to make places for needy con- 
stituents of Congressmen. I was in Mr. Green's office one day when 
two women came in to ask the appointment of the husband of one of 
them. They opened with the tale of the Senator who was willing to 
recommend him for appointment. 

“Is he a good workman ?” asked Mr. Green. 

Oh, yes. He was a very good workman. He had worked for a 
great many people and they all thought he was a good workman : 
none better. And Senator Blank thought very well of him and — 

“ But for whom has he worked?” said Mr. Green. 

Oh, for a great many people. And the Senator said — 

“ Why doesn’t he come to see me himself?” said Mr. Green. 

Well, he was out of town that day and they thought perhaps they 
could do him some good by coming and — 

“ Tell your husband to come to see me,” said Mr. Green. “ If he 
is a good workman, perhaps I can give him something to do. There 
is no vacancy now, but chances offer occasionally. 1 will be able to 
judge whether he will suit me when I have seen him. But no _polit- 
ical influence will be of the least benefit to him. This work is being 
conducted like any private contract.” 

The same answer is given to all. No influence but a business 
consideration is of the slightest value. Good workmen alone have 
been employed and these only at times when they could be of the 
most value in the work. Economy has been considered in the letting 
of contracts and the result of this is that the work is nearing com- 
pletion with the prospect of keeping it well within the estimate 
accepted by Congress in 1889. And General Casey has had some 
unexpected difficulties to meet. The eight-hour law was applied to 
all Government contracts by Congress after the estimate of cost had 
been given. The Supervising Architect of the Treasury said that 
this law would increase materially the cost of every public building. 
Jt has not-increased the cost of the Library Building enough to eat 
up the margin which the estimate of the Chief Engineer left as insur- 
ance against the unforeseen when he made his estimates. ‘There 
have been strikes, too, and one inquiry by Congress concerning the 
use of foreign marbles. 

During the time between December 1, 1888, and March 2, 1889 
(when the plan for the Library Building was adopted finally), the 
Chief Engineer had draughtsmen employed making general detail 
drawings for the several designs he had submitted to Congress. On 
the final selection of the design to be followed, it was possible to 
advertise almost immediately for some of the materials. The first 
advertisements were issued March 18, 1889. April 4, a small force 
of workmen began preparing the way for the excavations. April 10 
stone-cutters were put to work. By May 15, the work of construc- 
tion was fairly under way. The work continued throughout the 
summer with an increasing force of workmen, and by December 2, 
when the report of the Chief Engineer was made, the building had 
practically reached the level of the ground. During the winter of 
1889-1890 the derricks were put in place and excavations for 
boiler and coal vaults were begun. Stone-setting and brickwork 
were resumed April 3. In 1890 all the basement story (the first 
story above the ground) was built and the iron girders, the arching, 
ete., constituting the first-story floor were put in place. The court 
walls of the first story were brought more than half-way up to the 
second-story level. The preparation of dressed granite went on 
through the winter; and in the summer of 1891 the front walls 
were carried to the height of the second-story floor, while most of 
the walls of the courts and book-stacks were finished to the height 
of the curtain and book-stack roofs. The iron-work of the book- 
stacks was put in place during the ensuing winter and the derricks 
were raised. All the court walls were completed in the summer of 
1892 excepting the attics of the pavilions. The heating, steam- 
supply and pumping apparatus were almost completed, the main 
book-stacks were finished and the roofs put on. There was some 
delay in the work on the exterior walls during this season, because 
of a disagreement between workmen and their employers in the 
granite quarries, and Jater between the contractors and the stone- 
cutters in Washington. In 1893 the dome was erected and com- 
pleted. The exterior walls were built up to include the lower mem- 











bers of the entablature all around, while the whole entablature was 
completed on the north and west curtains and west main pavillion. 
The marble finish of the reading-room and the main stair hallway 
was begun and considerably advanced. The last stone of the 
superstructure was laid July 7, 1894. The stonework of the porte- 
cochére, porch and main entrance steps was nearly finished that 
summer and the coping of the area walls was laid. All of the 
remaining roofs and skylights were put in place. The winding 
stairways of iron from basement to gallery were built in the eight 
wells of the main piers of the rotunda. ‘The windows were clazed 
and the building was completely closed-in. Since that time the 
interior work has progressed rapidly and everything points to 
the completion of the building by the time specified by General 
Casey in his original estimate — early in 1897. 

This result has been made possible by the wisdom of Congress in 
divorcing this work entirely from politics and in making the needed 
appropriations for it year after year. General Casey has had all 
the money he needed each year. He has carried on the work as 
though he were constructing a private residence and paying for it 
out of his private funds. The new Library when completed will be 
something to point out to the tourist as the one Government build- 
ing which was completed on time and which cost no more than the 
original estimate. GEORGE GRANTHAM BaIn. 


THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. — IV. 


THE MIDDLE PROVINCES: DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


HEN Nieuw 
Amsterdam be- 
came New 

York, only about 
sixty years after its 
founding, the Dutch 
had already impressed 
ee ee wu? many of their charac- 
pag teristics upon the ar- 
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sisted for a long time. 
It is quite natural 
that English elements at last prevailed. But there is, after all, only 
a slight resemblance between the architecture of New England and 
that of the Middle States. In some localities English influence 
hardly has been felt at all. 

In New York City but little of the old work remains. One might 
expect that this city, with its 24,000 inhabitants in 1776, would have 
left us important structures. But fires and progress have made 
great havoc, or as Richard Grant White cleverly phrases it: “ Old 
New York has been swept out of existence by the great tidal wave 
of its own material prosperity.” But what remains is always 
interesting and valuable, often priceless. 

The entire field is the one least investigated by writers upon 
architecture. An attempt to classify the few examples of which 
data are obtainable might prove futile. It is, however, certainly 
interesting to note peculiarities and points of similarity or dissimi- 
larity between the Colonial work of this and of other sections. 

New York was not only the most tolerant of all the colonies towards 
religious beliefs, but it was also the most eclectic and cosmopolitan 
in all matters, including building. Even before the peaceful Eng- 
lish occupation eighteen languages were spoken in this city of New 
York, then having only 1,500 inhabitants. ‘This little Babel welcomed 
every style of architecture and every kind of building material. In 
New England we found wood to be characteristic. In the Southern 
Colonies frame structures were, as we shall see, extremely rare. 
But in the Middle Colonies, as was eminently proper, wood and 
stone, brick and stucco were employed. ‘The roofs were covered 
with every available material — slate, shingles or tile, tin, lead or 
copper. 

It has been pointed out how despised the log-cabin was in New 


Fig. 29. Dutch Manor, Long Island, N. Y.} 





From the House of New 
York's Third Mayor. 


Fig. 30. 


Door-hood, Van Rensselaer House, 
Greenbush, N. Y. 


Fig. 31. 


England. It was, if possible, still less thought of in this section. 
No Dutchman is known ever to have erected one for his dwelling. 
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stoop or porch, requiring supporting columns. Hackensack, espe- 
cially, has many such overhanging eaves. 

The details, as before stated, are not very Classic, although gen- 
erally derived from some Classic source. 
ties occur. 


If he ever was forced to such a dire necessity, he must have suc- 
ceeded, sooner than did his northern fellow colonist, in replacing it 


with something more acceptable. a 
Nor did the typical New England cottage, with its long sweep of 





Many vagaries and oddi- 
It would be difficult to find a precedent for the hood 


roof, find much favor. Some do occur, but the Dutchman preferred 
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Fig. 33. 


Typical New York Dormer. 


Fig. 32. 
to have a long slope to the front as well as to the rear. (Figs. 29, 
38. 

Splendid Classical fronts, such as that of Longfellow's home, are rare 
indeed. The few that belong to this type generally lack any attempt 
at strict correctness in detail and monumentality in treatment. 

Much, too, is lost by the absence of roof-balustrades. For, though 
these are certainly without any practical value on a pitched roof, 
they seem almost indispensable for u good finish, at least for large 
houses. But there were few lofty houses. The phlegmatic Hol- 
lander looked upon long flights of stairs as a nuisance. His ceiling 
was high enough if it was eight or nine feet above the floor. There 
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Fig. 35. Van Rensselaer Mansion, 1765, Albany, N.Y. Wings by R. Upjohn, | 840. 

Very few absolutely new features are encountered. The stepped 
gable, which occurred only sporadically in New England, was here 
found at every turn from the Hudson to the Susquehanna. Very 
old prints show rows of these gables facing the streets. By 
degrees they disappear, and even as early as the Kevolution they 
were not very common. 

The gambrel rovf, which was not used very often, was much 
modified. Sometimes it included two stories of windows, as in 
Figure 29. The upper re was reduced in size so as to become, 
in many cases, quite insignificant. The long, lower slope was, as in 
very early New England examples, gracefully curved, so as to soften 
its angularity and hardness. Many of the ordinary gabled roofs, 
also, had a neat curve at the bottom of the slope, just at the overhang 
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Fig. 36. Van Rensselaer Manor, 1790, Albany, N. Y. 











Old Doorway, 116th St., New York City. 





Fig. 34. Van Rensselaer Manor, Greenbush, N. Y. 


over the rear door of the “ancient” Van Rensselaer manor, at 
Greenbush, N. Y. (Fig. 30), or for the interior door-trim of a New 
York house (Fig. 31). Both are charming in their originality and 
independence. 

Typical New York dormers are based, as the Connecticut porches 

reviously described, upon M. Angelo’s window treatment (Fig. 32). 
Ihey continued to be built for a long time, and may still be found 
on many old houses of this city and of its neighborhood. Another 
distinct type of dormer is given in Figure 48. The accompany ing 
sketch shows an English 
precedent from New 
Castle. 

Still another peculiarity 
was what might be termed 
‘“ window tracery.” In the 
large cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia 
there was evolved a style 
of light cast-iron bar- 
tracery, of various combi- 
nations of circles, seg- 
ments and straight lines, 
with a bit of foliage at 
some of the intersections 
(Fig. 33). This was much 





Fig. 37a. Block Plan, Fig. 376. Block Plan, ide-]i 
Apthorpe House, New sane Pica: New rie for the side-lights and 
York City. York City, or the transoms of door- 


ways, and is still the most 
striking feature of old city houses. It is often very delicate, pleas- 
ing, and richly varied in design. Sometimes this tracery served to 
hold the glass, but quite often it was independent of it. Its use 
continued far down into the Greek revival. 

That, in spite of all Dutch influence, English, or rather New 
England, influences are quite observable, could not be better illus- 
trated than by three Van Rensselaer manor-houses. Especially 
noticeable is the tendency to roof elimination. The oldest of these, 
the one called the “ ancient,” at Greenbush, N. Y. (Fig. 34), is very 
quaint and picturesyue — Dutch throughout. The hood in Figure 
30 belongs to this house. Classic influence is very slight. 

But the fine old manor at Albany (Fig. 35), built in 1765, shows 
Classicism in the ascendency. The roof is a peculiar compromise 
between the gambrel and the mansard. For what should be the 
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Fig. 38. Old Dutch Cottage, |! 6th St., New York City. 
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of the eaves. This overhang, too, is worthy of special notice. 
Fartber north it occurred at every story-level, and gradually disap- 
peared in later houses. But the Dutch retained it, though using it 
only at the eaves. Sometimes it was made so great as to become a 


upper slope of the gambrel has become a flat deck, but without pro- 
ducing a mansard, for the end walls are carried up to the full height 
of the roof. The structure is now being torn down and rebuilt for a 


seemed to him to be no use for a second story, when an attic might 
do. His house tended rather to horizontal dimensions. 
fraternity at Williamstown, Mass. The old Dutch scenic 
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wall-paper, which ornamented the hall, has been carefully removed 
for future use. 

In the third manor (Fig. 36), also at Albany, Classic conquest is 
complete. with strongly marked horizontal lines, a flat roof with a 
balustrade, an engaged Doric portico, and a Palladian window. 





Fig. 39. Colonial House, Germantown, Pa. 


This building and the preceding are raised up on high basements, a 
thing which was rarely done in New England. 

Several old mansions are still standing in New York and in its 
immediate vicinity. Many of these depend for historic interest upon 
association with Washington. Among them is the fine old Jumel 
mansion at 165th Street and 9th Avenue, built about 1760 (Fig. 
376). It has a front porch with very slender two storied columns. 
The second-story balcony, under the porch, is carried on cantilevers 
and extends only half as far as does the main porch. 

The home of Alexander Hamilton, on the Hamilton Grange, with 
the thirteen historic elms near by, is also interesting. Its Doric 
cornice has small inoffensive triglyphs. A balustrade surrounds the 
flat roof. Two porches only remain of the three which once 
almost enclosed it upon three sides. No engaged two-story columns 
or pilasters occur, in fact such features are rare throughout the 
Middle States, and entirely lacking in the Southern. 

Figure 38 represents a little Dutch cottage on 116th Street near 
7th Ave. It is now almost overgrown with additions and out-build- 
ings — the result of making a “ road-house”’ of it. At present it is 
used once more as a dwelling. Another and quite similar cottage 
is illustrated in Figure 29. 2S 

Yonker’s City-hall might well be called “ ancient,” as antiquity 
goes in America. It was built in 1682 by Frederick Phillipse for 
his manor. In 1745, it was considerably enlarged. In 1779, its 
Tory owner having fled, it was confiscated and sold, only to be 
re-bought in 1868, since which time it has been in use for civie pur- 
poses. The structure is rather peculiar, and not very remarkable 
for beauty. It is long and narrow, two stories high, with a hipped 
roof relieved by dormers, and crowned by a balustrade running all 
around the flat deck, on top. Upon the long front are two entrances, 
making it look much as though two houses had grown together. 

The Apthorpe House, which until quite recently existed on the 
corner of 9th Avenue and 90th Street, was somewhat peculiar in 
plan (Fig. 37a). The plan and elevation were quite similar to that 
of the home of Washington’s mother. Each had a deep two-story 
recess in the middle. On the front were four two-story pilasters. 

The early settlers of Pennsylvania were remarkable in many ways. 
William Penn prepared upon his immense land-grant a refuge for all 
religious sects. Among these were Quakers, Moravians, Mennonites, 
Dunkards and Solitary Brethren. In view of such an assemblage of 
world-eschewing zealots, it is not surprising that Philadelphia is, to- 
dav, the embodiment of Philistinism. , 

Many large and often imposing buildings remain, especially in 
Philadelphia and in Germantown. One of the best of these, a stuc- 
coed brick structure, somewhat remodelled in later times, Is given In 
Figure 39. Stucco seems to have been largely employed — perhaps 
owing to German influence — often with brick quoins and other brick 


trimmings. Stone was, however, the chief building-material. 
The details generally are 


hard and crude, and often 
inappropriate. The home 
of the Colonial botanist, 
John Bartram, at Philadel- 
phia, built in 1731, has two- 
story semi-detached col- 
umns with huge Ionic 
scrolls) The German, 
rococo mouldings of the 
window frames, too, are out 
of all scale with the humble 
dwelling. 

In Pennsylvania there 
were rarely any verandas, 
porches, or gardens. Thie 
fierce fight with the primeval forests had engendered a hatred of 
shade-trees: the settlers preferred to let the sun bake their unpro- 


tected walls. 
The founders of New Sweden in Delaware were too few in 





Fig. 40. Saal and Saron, Ephrata, Pa. 


numbers to exert any great influence. They, however, introduced 
an entirely new feature in the construction of frame houses. These 
they enclosed with upright split palisades, a common mode of build- 
ing in their native country. 

Exceptions are often as interesting as characteristics. If any- 
thing can be said to be unique, it surely must be a Protestant 
convent. Such a one was established by the so-called Solitary 
Brethren (and Sisters), in 1725, at Ephrata, near Lancaster, Pa. 
This establishment at first grew rapidly in numbers and erected 
several substantial buildings, some of which are still standing (Fig. 
40). These are huge, simple structures, two stories high, with the 
usual large, steep, German gable. The very small doors and windows, 
irregularly spaced, produce a gloomy look. ‘The sect, which long ago 
died out, has been superseded by Seventh-Day Baptists. 


INTERIORS. 


Hardly anything can be said of the interiors, so few are illustrated. 
Scenic wall-paper was used somewhat, though only in the best 
houses. Large wall-panelling of wood was much employed even in 
ordinary houses. ‘The staircase halls were mostly simple affairs, as 
in the plan (Fig. 38). The hall of the second Van Rensselaer 
manor was exceptionally large, 23’ x 46’, and the stairs were in a 
separate enclosure off this hall. Some few staircase halls were very 
elaborate, as in the Wadsworth House at Genesee, N. Y., which 
very much resembled the best work of New England. 

In few features was there more uniformity than in the mantels. 
Many of these from far distant colonies are strikingly similar. It 
can be said of the greater number of Colonial mantels that they are 
very pleasing and appropriate in design, and most carefully wrought 
out in detail. Perhaps they departed more from Classic motives 
and were less delicate in the Middle Colonies than in the other 
sections. It was quite characteristic of all the mantels to interrupt 
the frieze below the shelf with an ornamental panel. A_ similar 
device was sometimes resorted to in the entablature over the doors. 


(To be coutinued.) 











ELECTRICAL SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS.1 — XI. 
THE NATIONAL CODE OF RULES FOR ELECTRIC WIRING. — LY. 


INTERIOR-CONDUCTORS. — (HIGH-POTENTIAL SYSTEMS.) 


12. ALL INTERIOR CONDUCTORS :— 


a. Must be covered where they enter buildings from 
outside terminal insulators to and through the walls, with 
extra waterproof insulation, avd must have drip-loops out- 
side. The hole through which the conductor passes must 
be bushed with waterproof and non-combustible insulating 
tube, slanting upward toward the inside. The tube must 
be sealed with tape, thoroughly painted, and securing the 
tube to the wire. 


b. Must be arranged to enter and leave the building 
through a double contact service-switch, which will effectu- 
ally close the main circuit and disconnect the interior 
wires when it is turned ‘‘ off.’’ The switch must be so 
constructed that it shall be automatic in its action, not 
stopping between points when started, and prevent an arc 
between the puints under all circumstances ; it must indi- 
cate on inspection whether the current be “on” or “‘ off,” 
nnd be mounted in a non-combuetible case, and kept free 
from moisture, and easy of access to police or firemen. 
So-called ‘‘ snap-switches’’ shall not be used on high-poten- 
tial circuits. 


c. Must be always in plain sight, and never encased, 
except when required by the Inspector. 


d. Must be covered in all cases with an approved non- 
combustible material that will adhere to the wire, not fray 
by friction, 1nd bear a temperature of 150 degrees Fahr., 
without softening. 


(Section d. Insulation that will be approved for in- 
terior conductors must be solid, at least three sixty-fourths 
of an inch in thickness, and covered with a substantial 
braid. It must not readily carry fire, must show an insu- 
lating resistance of one megohm per mile after two weeks’ 
submersion in water at 70 degrees Fabr., and three 
days’ submersion in lime-water, with a current of 550 volts, 
aud after three minutes’ electrification. | 

(See List of Wires, under Rule 10 (q).] 


e. Must be supported on glass or porcelain insulators, 
and kept rigidly at least eight inches from each other, ex- 
cept within the structure of lamps or on hanger-boards, 
cut-out boxes, or the like, where less distance is becessary. 


f. Must be separated from contact with walls, floors, 
timbers or partitions through which they may pass, by non- 
combustible insulating tube. 

gq. Must be so spliced or joined as to be both mechanic- 
ally and electrically secure without solder. They must 
then be soldered, to insure preservation, and covered with 
an insulation equal to that on the conductors, 


The terminal insulators are the last insulators to which the wire is 
attached outside the building and from which the wire is lead 
through the walls. (Figs. 34 and 35.) The wire from these insula- 
tors and thence through the wall is to have extra waterproof insu- 
lation, because it is this part of the circuit that is most likely to be 








1 Continued from No. 1010, page 49. 
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near cornices, awnings, etc., and because in passing through holes 
exposed to moisture there is liability of leakage. 

Drip-loops are loops in the wire just before it enters the building. 
(Figs. 34 and 35.) Water gathering on the wire will run to the 
lowest point and where there are drip-loops, 
this water will drip off instead of running into 
the holes in the wall, which would, of course, 
increase the danger of leakage. 





Fig. 36. 


Fig. 34. Fig. 35. 
It is required that the holes, through which the wires pass, be 
bushed with non-combustible insulating-tubes made of glass, porce- 
lain, or similar material (Fig. 14) because time and exposure 
do not cause their deterioration, and when, for any reason, leakage 
does occur over their surfaces, they will not char or burn or become 
better conductors. The tubes are slanted upward toward the inside 
of the building so that there will be no tendency for the water to 
enter. 5, SE 

Moisture is further provided against by winding about the wire 
and the end of the tube ¢ape made of insulating material. This tape 
is adhesive and can be made effectually to seal the end of the tube, 
if it be afterward thoroughly painted with waterproof paint. 

A service-switch is a switch in the service-wires [See remarks under 
Rule 10.] by which all connection between the main distributing 
wires in the street and the wiring in the building may be broken. 

“ Snap switch” is the name given to the small circular switches 
used ordinarily to turn incandescent lamps on and off. One form is 
shown in Figure 36. When the handle is moved slightly, a spring 
of considerable strength comes into play and snaps the switch into 
position, thus breaking or making the circuit quickly and preventing 
the longer arc that would form if the switch were thrown into posi- 
tion by the slow movement of the hand. — 

The hanger-board is the slab of insulating material fastened to the 
ceiling, from which arc-lamps are hung. (Figs. 43 and 44.) rhey 
usually have mounted on them connection-blocks for the wires, and 
a switch by which the current may be cut off from the lamp. 

The term cut-out in Rule 12-e refers to the service-switch and the 
cut-out box is the box in which the working parts of the service- 
switch are placed. 

The object of the service-switch is, as the rules state, to discon- 
nect the interior wires from the main wires in the street. By this 
means, current can be excluded from the building at all times when 
it is not being used, and if, while current is being used, a defect in 
‘the insulation or in the operation of the apparatus develops, the 
current can immediately be cut off before it has time to do any 
damage. This safe-guard is particularly necessary with series cir- 
cuits, for the dynamos in this case are so regulated that they tend to 
keep a constant current flowing, whatever resistance is brought into 
the circuit. Thus when a series circuit is broken, the pressure at 
the dynamo tends to increase so that the current may be maintained 
even through the air-space introduced by breaking the circuit. 
This, of course, causes a long and dangerous arc. Since in the 
series circuit the same current passes through all lamps and other 
devices, breaking the circuit shuts off the current from every de- 
vice operated by the dynamo. Consequenny) with the series circuit, 
a form of switch must be used that will first give a new path for the 
current and then cut the current off from the old path. 

The principal of the switches used is illustrated in Figures 37 and 
38. Suppose the lamps A and B to be in a building having a ser- 
vice-switch just outside the point of entrance. When the current is 
to be cut off from the lamps, it is necessary that the switch first make 
a connection directly across the two 
wires Cand JD as in Figure 37. The 
current now divides, part still going 
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Fig. 37. Fig. 38. 

through the lamps, but the greater part through the cross-connection 
E, because it offers less resistance. ‘The next action of the switch is 
to break all connection with the wires leading to the lamps, while 
the cross-connection £ is still maintained. (Fig. 38.) 





The circuit having been at no point interrupted, the other devices 
on the circuit are not interfered with, and there is no are formed 
during the change. A switch that performs the two actions shown in 
Figures 37 and 38 is called a “ double-contact ” switch because there 
are simultaneously two contacts, one with the wires leading to the 
lamps and one forming the by-path. If these two contacts do not 
exist at the same time, that is, if when the lamps are to be turned 
off, the contacts at F, F’, are broken a little before the cross-connec- 
tion £ is made, or, if when the lamps are to be turned on, the cross- 
connection is broken a little before the connections F, F’ are made, 
then there will, of course, be arcing, which will introduce a danger 
from fire. It is necessary that the switch be automatic in its action 
after it is started on or off, because if it were moved wholly by hand, 
it would sometimes be carelessly left half on and half off and would 
consequently not only fail to cut the current off completely from the 
building, but might bring the switch to a point where heating or 
arcing would be likely to occur, and by continuous action cause 
damage. 

The switch should indicate whether it is “on” or “ off,” so that it 
will be known definitely without regard to anything else whether the 
current is turned on the wiring of the building or not. The marking 
also increases the probability of the switch being thrown in case of 
necessity, even by one unfamiliar with its working. 

Freedom from moisture is required, so that there will not be leaks 
between different parts of the switch, or between the parts and the 
ground. ‘The non-combustible case prevents damage that might be 
caused by overheating or arcing in a defective switch. 

While the form of switch specifically mentioned in rule 12 (/) can 
be used only on series circuits, the rule applies generally to all cir- 
cuits having a pressure of over 300 volts, whether series or multiple. 
In the case of a multiple circuit, such as a 500-volt motor-circuit, the 
switch must be of some such form as that shown in Figure 24, where 
the circuit is broken at once. In this case, it is the pressure that 
remains constant, and if a cross-connection were made, as in Figure 
37, the dynamo would tend to maintain a constant pressure between 
the two sides of the circuit, and there would consequently be a 
tremendous flow of current through the connection of low resistance 
that would be stopped only by something being burned out. 

Snap-switches are not allowed for use on high-potential circuits, 
because the air-spaces, that make the breaks in the circuit when the 
switch is off, are very short and the are that forms upon breaking 
the circuit is likely to bridge over these spaces, destroy the 
switch and endanger property. Snap-switches are sometimes used 
to extinguish are-lamps by closing a by-path, as if, for instance, one 
were introduced in FE in Figure 37. A switch of this kind does not 
perform the functions of a service-switch, because, although it forms 
a by-path of low resistance and so causes the lamps to be extin- 
guished, it does not break the connection to the lamps as in Figure 
38. 

It is required that wires forming a high-potential circuit shall 
always be in sight, because, with hidden wires, the conditions 
are always uncertain and the danger of leakage and the effects are 
much more serious with high potential than with low potential. 

The makes of wire that are approved for interior conductors are 
the same as those given under Rule 10 (a). 

The greater danger from leakage, with high-potential circuits, is 
the reason for the requirement that all insulating tubes, even in dry 
places, shall be of non-combustible material. 

Soldered joints are, of course, quite as necessary for inside work 
as for that outside. [See Rule 10 (/).] 


LAMPS AND OTHER DEVICES. 
13. Arc LAmps — In every case :— 


a: Must be carefully isolated from inflammable ma- 
terial. 


b. Must be provided at all times with a glass globe 
surrounding the arc, securely fastened upon a closed base. 
No broken or cracked globes to be used. 


c. Must be provided with an approved hand-switch, 
also an automatic switch, that will shunt the current 
around the carbons should they fail to feed properly. 


[Section c. The hand-switch to be approved, if placed 
anywhere except on the lamp itself, must comply with 


requirements for switches on hanger-boards as laid down 
in Section y of Rule 13.] 


d. Must be provided with reliable stops to prevent 
carbons from falling out in case the clamps become loose. 


e. Must be carefully insulated from the cireuit in all 
their exposed parts. 


J. Must be provided with a wire netting around the 
globe, and an approved spark arrester above to prevent 
escape of sparks, melted copper, or carbon, where readily 
inflammable material is in the vicinity of the lamps. It is 
recommended that plain carbons, not copper-plated, be 
used for lamps in such places. 


[Section f. An approved spark arrester is one which 
will so close the upper orifice of the globe that it will be 


impossible for any sparks thrown off by the carbons to 
escape. ] 


gy. Hanger-boards must be so constructed that all wires 
and current-carrying devices thereon shall be exposed to 
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view and thoroughly ineulated by being mounted on a 
waterproof, non-combustible substance. All switches at- 
tached to the same must be so constructed that they shall 
be antomatic in their action, not stopping between points 
when started, and preventing au arc between points under 
all circumstances. 

h. Where hanger-boards are not used, lamps to be 
hung from insulated supports other than their conductors. 


The arc-lamp makes practical use of the fact that when an air. 
space is introduced into a circuit, the current in passing through 
this space heats the ends of the conductors and the resulting gases 
to a very high decree of incandescence. Carbon is used as the most 





Fig. 42. 


suitable material to form the conductors on each side of the air- 
space. The arc-lamp as used is made up principally of regulating 
apparatus that keeps the arc at the best length by feeding the car- 
bons as they burn away, and maintains steadiness in the light. (Fig. 


39. 

‘the hand-switch, mentioned in Rule 13 (c), is a small switch that 
will close a by-path round the lamp and thus give another path than 
the carbons for the passage of the current. The rules require it, so 
that the lamp will be cut out in case it does not work properly. 
(Fig. 39.) The automatic switch serves the same purpose, but is a 
part of the regulating apparatus of the lamp itself and cannot be 
moved by hand if it fails to operate. 

The carbons are held in place by clamps. (Fig. 39.) Should the 
clamp holding the lower carbon become loose, the carbon, with its 
intensely hot end, will drop to the floor, if there be not a stop of 
some kind to hold it. (Fig. 39.) 

The wire netting required around the globe when the lamp is near 
inflammable material, is a netting with a mesh about 1} inches on a 
sile. In case the globe breaks, the netting will hold all parts in 
place until a new globe can be provided. (Fig. 40.) 

Spark-arresters are made in many forms, but they are all designed, 
as the name indicates, to prevent the small pieces of incandescent 
material thrown off by the arc from escaping and perhaps setting 
fire to inflammable material near by. A common form is shown in 
Figure 41. It consists of a very fine wire screen which fits tight 
round the globe and encloses the space above. Another form is a 
flat disk that fits over the top of the globe and has holes for the car- 
bons to pass through. It is now becoming common for indoor lamps 
to be made in the form shown in Figure 42. The arc is here en- 
tirely enclosed by an extension above the globe. 

Carbons are usually plated because copper is a far better con- 
ductor than carbon, and a thin layer of copper on the varbon reduces 





the resistance and so saves trouble in getting good contact with the 
clamps, and lessens the waste that comes from driving a current 
through resistance. This thin layer of copper sometimes flies off in 
the shape of incandescent particles, hence the preference for plain 
carbons where inflammable material is near. 


Hanger-boards are of many forms, but they all have virtually the 
same characteristics. (Figs. 43,44.) They have conveniences for 
hanging the lamp, so that it may be simply unhooked or discon- 
nected without disturbing the permanent wiring of the circuit. On 
the board is mounted a switch similar to the arc service-switch, by 
which the current may be cut off from the lamp and be made to pass 
only through the connections on the board. This makes it easy at 
any time to remove a lamp for repairs without shutting off the cur- 
rent from any other lamp. The switch must meet the requirements 
for the service-switch. Loose connections and imperfect switches 
cause heating and arcing, and it is necessary that the hanger-board 
be non-combustible so that nothing will be set on fire. 

These troubles may be avoided by hanging the lamp direct from 
insulated supports and bringing the wires to the lamp without going 
first to a board, but in this case there is no switch to cut off the cur- 
rent from the lamp, and lamps cannot be taken down for repairs 
with the same facility. 

The greatest danger from the arc-lamp is just such danger as 
would come from any centre of great heat, and it will be noted that 
the rules have for their object the complete isolation of the source 
of heat. Inflammable material hanging near will, of course, be in 
danger of catching fire, and the hot particles thrown off by the arc 
will be apt to burn material beneath if precautions are not taken. 
Tight globes, closed at the bottom, will catch most of the sparks, but 
many are carried up by the heated air and the spark-arresters are 
necessary to prevent any of these escaping. Broken globes are, of 
course, an approach to no globes at all, and the wire nettings thus 
help to keep the arc entirely enclosed. 


14. INCANDESCENT LAMPS IN SERIES CIRCUITS HAVING A 
MAXIMUM POTENTIAL OF 300 VOLTS OR OVER : — 


a. Must be governed by the same rules ag for are- 
lights, and each series lamp provided with an approved 
hand spring-switch and automatic cut-out. 


b. Must have each lamp suspended from a hanger- 
board by means of a rigid tube. 


c. No electro-magnetic device for switches and po 
system of multiple-series or series-multiple lighting will 
be approved. 


d. Under no circumstances can series lamps be at- 
tached to gas-fixtares, 


Incandescent lamps that are made to operate with a comparatively 
large current are sometimes. connected in series circuits. Except 
that they do not throw off sparks as arc-lamps do, there are the 
same dangers as with other series circuits and the same precautions 
are to be taken. 

The hand spring-switch is virtually the same thing as the are 
service-switch, because it must act in the same way since it is used 
on a series circuit. That is, it must be made to first form a by-path 
round the lamp and then break the connection to the lamp. 

The term automatic cut-out, when used in this connection, means a 
switch of some kind that will by itself shunt the current round 
through a by-path when the lamp becomes defective. 

The hanger-loard used with the series incandescent lamp is much 
the same as that used for arc-lamps, but it is required that the lamp 
be hung by means of a rigid tube, because incandescent lamps are 
likely to be moved about and the insulating covering on the con- 
ductors, therefore, apt to become abraded. ‘This is a more serious 
matter with the high-potential series-circuits than it is with low-po- 
tential multiple-circuits, not only because of the higher potential, 
but because if the conductor were to break in a series-circuit, a long 
and destructive arc would be formed. 

Electro-magnetic devices for switches are devices that depend for 
their action upon magnets that become stronger or weaker according 
to the amount of current that passes round the iron core. The 
magnetic force works a mechanism that operates the switch. They 
are objected to because a slight sticking of the movable parts pre- 
vents satisfactory action. 

A multiple-series system is one in which lamps are in different 
series and these series connected in multiple. (Fig. 45.) There is 
a constant pressure between the wires A and B, so that if at C, for 
instance, a short circuit occurs, that is, if a by-path is formed across 
the terminals of the lamp, there is less resistance between A and B 





Fig. 45. 


through this particular series and a larger current will flow. This 
is likely to burn out the other lamps, c’, c’”’, ete., one after the other, 
with increasing speed and with liability of excessive heating and 


consequent danger. 
A series-multiple system is one in which groups of lamps in multiple 
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are connected in series. (Fig. 46.) The same current must go 
through each group since all groups are connected in series, and 
while all is in good order this current will divide properly between 
the different lamps. If, however, one lamp, say c, burns out and 
thus interrupts the current going through it, the other lamps, c 





Fig. 46. 


and ec” will have to take more than their share and are likely to burn 
out with the same attendant dangers as with the multiple-series 
system. 

Gas-pipes are always connected with the ground and if series 
lamps are attached to the fixtures, with the high potential there is 
great danger of leakage to the pipes, however carefully the insula- 
tion is looked after. 

The use of incandescent lamps on series circuits is becoming in- 
frequent on account of the dangers and the inconvenience. The 
system is not suitable to the high degree of sub-livision that is the 
great advantage of the incandescent lamp, for the greater precau- 
tion necessary to make the series circuit safe, makes the devices 
clumsy and rigid, and the portability that adds so much to the use- 
fulness of the incandescent lamp on multiple systems is thus not 


possible. Russe_ut Ross. 
(To be continued.) 


VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. 


‘WEN article on “ The Ventilation of Hospitals and the Treatment 
Hi of Infected Air” appears in our contemporary, the Lancet, in 

which are discussed in considerable detail the arrangements for 
ventilation which are being carried out at the new General Hospital, 
Birmingham, arrangements which have recently been the subject of 
vehement anonymous attack. The Lancet says: —‘“In no other 
buildings is it more essential or vital that ventilation should be 
efficient and conducive to comfort and to health than in those set 
apart for the tending and nursing of the sick. Most of our large 
hospitals were founded at a time when methods of ventilation and 
sanitation were crude; but even in hospitals of comparatively modern 
construction, in which the sanitary arrangements may be perfect so 
far as regards the removal of effete liquid and solid products, there 
will generally be found much that can be done to improve the satis- 
factory displacement of vitiated air and the means of providing a 
fresh and pure supply. The importance of such a provision is 
doubly emphasised when we consider, as experience has shown, how 
beneficially the free and open atmosphere ministers to the healing of 
wounds and to the elimination of morbid conditions. No apology is 
needed, therefore, if we lay before our readers the details of so im- 
portant a departure in regard to the construction of one of our large 
provincial hospitals as the installation of a new method of ventilation 
which, we venture to think, is far in advance of any scheme which 
has hitherto come under our observation, and more particularly 
because not only does it provide for the efficient and salutary venti- 
lation of hospitals, but also for the treatment, if need be by means of 
antiseptics, or purification of the vitiated air of the wards before it 
passes into the outer atmosphere. For the present, however, we 
will confine ourselves to the method from the point of view of venti- 
lation only, and in a succeeding section we will describe how this 
system may, by the simplest, and, we think, most effective, manner 
be employed for the treatment of vitiated air with the important 
view of preventing the spread of infection from such buildings as 
smallpox and scarlet-fever hospitals. 

‘For this purpose we cannot do better than take as an illus- 
tration the new General Hospital, now in course of erection in 
Birmingham, which, by the courtesy of the architect, Mr. William 
Henman, we have recently had an opportunity of inspecting. Let 
it be understood that in doing so we are not dealing with a sys- 
tem that has merely been projected, but with one that has already 
been carried into practice in several infirmaries and other buildings, 
schools, police-courts, and the like, and which, as we have just 
said, has actually been provided for in the plans of one of our great 
hospitals. The building operations, indeed, at the new General 
Hospital, Birmingham, are so far advanced as to afford a clear 
idea and plan of the installation which is to effect the ventilation 
of the hospital.” The article then briefly reviews the systems of 
ventilation which are available, and points out broadly the advan- 
tages of the propulsion system. The method of its application and 
the installation at the new General Hospital, Birmingham, are then 
described. The method of ventilation adopted is primarily due to 
Mr. William Key, an engineer of Glasgow. “In applying the Key 
scheme to a hospital a selection is first made of a position, uncon- 
taminated by surroundings (or of more than one such position if the 
buildings are extensive), where air can be drawn in towards an 
extended screen, kept moistened with water and periodically flushed 
to free it from the large amount of dirt which it intercepts. The 








screen is formed of a series of cocoanut-fibre cords stretched 
vertically and interlaced with copper wire to keep them in position. 
On the outer side a coil of steam or hot-water pipes is placed to pre- 
vent freezing in the winter, and on the inside are other heating 
coils arranged so that by means of doors or louvres the air passing 
through or under them may be regulated. It is then forced onward 
by means of a rotary fan or air-propeller, set in motion by steam, 
water, gas, or other power — preferably an electric motor — and 
finds its way to the several rooms, wards or corridors by means of a 
wide and lofty horizontal duct and up-flues, all calculated to the 
required areas, at the base of which are more heating coils, together 
with a simple contrivance by which both the volume and tempera- 
ture of the air-supply to any separate part of the buildings can be 
adjusted toa nicety. The air enters where required by means of 
trumpet-mouthed openings, at about two-thirds the height of the 
story, so as to disperse evenly throughout the apartment; and at 
the same time it expels an equa! amount of air, principally through 
openings provided on the same side of the room as the inlets, up 
flues of the proper sectional area, into ducts in the roof, and thence 
to the open, through valved and louvred turrets or flaps, four-sided, 
so that outer movement of the atmosphere shall exert no adverse 
influence upon the outflow. These outlet air-valves are so con- 
structed as to place the air within the building under a slight press- 
ure of about four ounces per square foot in excess of the outside 
atmospheric pressure at the time. In the new General Hospital at 
Birmingham an installation has been provided for heating and ven- 
tilating the buildings, the cubical capacity of which equals about 
2,000,000 feet; so that, as the air may be changed ten times per 
hour without opening any windows, 20,000,0UU feet of air every 
hour has to be propelled, cleansed and warmed: for which purpose 
there will be eight ‘fans,’ from 6 to 8 feet diameter, to be turned by 
electric motors, 2,000 superficial feet of cleansing screen and about 
35,000 feet of steam tubing.” 

After referring to some of the remarkable effects produced upon 
the air by the purifying screens above referred to, the article pro- 
ceeds : — “It was the important purifying property of the screen just 
alluded to which led Mr. William Henman to suggest that the out- 
going air, after being vitiated or infected by patients, might again be 
puritied, so far as regards infection, by the use of similar screens at 
the outlets. This project is so important in connection with the 
construction and site of infectious-diseases hospitals as to merit very 
serious consideration and attention at the hands of the profession 
and others who are interested in the subject. Mr. Ifenman con- 
siders that in fever hospitals each block of buildings should be 
separately supplied with an air-intake, screen, heating-coils and fan, 
which in a building of only one story may be arranged in the roof 
space. Mr. Henman takes no credit for the method by which a 
suitable supply of air is cleansed, tempered, humidified and pro- 
Le into the buildings, but acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. 

‘ey for the assistance he has rendered in working out his ideas in 
connection with the methods he adopts. It is simply proposed that 
air so cleansed, tempered and humiditied should be propelled through 
narrow, wedge-shaped openings in the ceilings, and by means of a 
simple form of spreader evenly distributed throughout the wards 
and corridors. ‘The feature which Mr. Henman claims to be a 
novelty is the placing of a screen (somewhat similar to those 
employed by Mr. Key at the air-intake) at the head of every bed, 
and keeping the same charged with a disinfecting fluid. An outlet 
flue will be provided at the back of each ecreen, so that as fresh air 
is constantly being propelled into the ward, an equal quantity will be 
forced through the screens, all other outlets being stopped ; conse- 
quently, almost immediately the air becomes contaminated it will 
again be purified, even before it actually leaves the apartment, and 
thus purified will pass up the flues and into the open air. A very 
simple contrivance is employed for keeping the screens constantly 
charged with disinfecting fluid, so as to obviate disturbance to the 
patients in the wards and reduce personal attention to the least 
possible limits. The disinfecting fluid found to be perfectly effective 
in destroying disease germs is a weak solution of carbolic acid. 
Above and below each screen a shallow trough is placed, the upper 
and lower ones respectively being united by lead piping, carried to 
any convenient position outside the wards, each connected to a 
cistern of moderate dimensions to which a small pump is attached, 
so that as the fluid flows along the upper pipe and trickles down the 
screens, the surplus is caught in the lower troughs and returned 
through the other pipe to the lower cistern, whence it is pumped to 
the upper one. This may be made practically automatic by apply- 
ing to the pump the same motive power used for turning the fan 
which propels fresh air into the building, and by having a third 
cistern or reservoir with regulated supply to make up for loss of fluid 
by evaporation from the screens. There can be little doubt of the 
efficacy of the screens in removing micro-organisms, in view of 
the indications afforded by a series of very searching and exhaustive 
experiments carried out under the direction of Dr. Sims Woodhead 
and Dr. Cartwright. The results of this investigation may be 
summed up as follows: (1) Micro-organisms are entrapped by pass- 
ing air through moistened screens. (2) The apparatus employed in 
the experiments in which dust loaded with organisms was forced 
through an experimental screen into a wooden chamber, from which 
samples of the air were taken from time to time for bacteriological 
analysis, gave in all probability less perfect results than would occur 
in practice, because in these experiments the air, highly charged 
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with micro-organisms, was both forced directly through the screens 
and also by force drawn through them, whereas in buildings the air 
would be propelled gently through the screens simply by the slight 
pressure of the incoming air, no suctional force whatever being 
employed. (3) The very marked diminution in the number of 
micro-organisms which passed through the screens when supported 
by means of perforated zinc, and the smaller number still which pass 
through a thin layer of cotton-wool, indicate varying powers of 
filtration, and point to the possibility of devising a screen which will 
practically free the air from germs and yet not unduly retard the 
expulsion of the air from the building. (4) In proportion to 
the closeness of texture of the screen material, the size of the screens 
must be increased so that the air may pass through them with the 
least possible force being required to expel it. (5) The moistened 
screens are all that is required to arrest the germs, but carbolic acid 
should be added for destroying them. (6) Disease germs, or fungi, 
likely to be conveyed by the atmosphere are usually found attached 
to comparatively large floating particles, as the scales of the epider- 
mis, or fluffy shreds of material which would be entrapped by the 
screens in greater proportion than the germs experimented with. 
In accordance with the suggestion contained in paragraph 3, that 
better results might be expected by the use of finer screens, yet of 
ample size to permit of the passage of air, a building has been 
erected in which these suggestions can be adopted, and tests will 
shortly be made exactly on the same lines as when the screens are 
employed for the purification of air emitted from hospitals. It is 
probable, again, that the passage of large volumes of warm air 
through the screens would volatilize a considerable quantity of the 


disinfecting fluid with which the screens will be constantly charged, 


and that any germs which might not be entrapped by the screens 
would thereby be quickly deprived of vitality, and, moreover, that 
the mere reduction of the number of germs would be a considerable 
safeguard, because the attenuation of germs, as is well known, 
lessens the severity of their effects. 

As regards the cost of the method proposed, the necessary appa- 
ratus is stated to be quite inexpensive and easily applied, and Mr. 
Henman is prepared to show that buildings can be erected and 
equipped at considerably less cost than is now expended upon 
hospitals relying only upon the ordinary means for ventilation, with- 
out any appliance for purifying the air emitted. More space for the 
patients has been the demand for some time, which, beyond a given 
area known to be necessary for nursing purposes, in reality means 
more air. It is very naturally asked, where, with such a constant 
change of air, is the necessity for more space within the hospital 
than is required for tending the patients? It is contended that with 
suitable appliances by which the air can be constantly and quickly 
changed, as in Mr. Key's method of ventilation, buildings might be 
less in cubical capacity by at least one-third; and not only would 
this reduction in size more than compensate for the cost of apparatus 
and its working, but the daily labor and charges for heating, light- 
ing, cleaning, administration and maintenance would be propor- 
tionately less. Another point of importance is that those who tend 
the patients would be constantly in a pure atmosphere, for-no sooner 


is the air vitiated by contact with the patients than it is at once 


purified and expelled. 

The Key method of ventilation has met with very distinct success 
where it has already been installed, as, for instance, at the Victoria 
Infirmary, just mentioned, in several schvols, and in other public 
buildings} and the results of its adaptation to a large general 
hospital such as that in course of erection in Birmingham will be 
watched with very great interest, the completion of this admirably- 
designed building being expected in about two years’ time. The 
practicability of the method, however, is obvious. The important 
proposal of the architect, Mr. Henman, to disinfect the outgoing air 
of infected wards where the Key method of ventilation is in force, 
has, of course, not yet been put to practical test; but there is good 
ground for believing, as we have already shown, that this important 
adjunct to Mr. Key’s method of applying the propulsion system of 
ventilation may offer a really satisfactory solution of that difficult 
question of how to make infectious-diseases hospitals safe to the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. At any rate, the method, with its proposed 
augmentation, is of sufficient importance and scientific merit to 
demand the careful and serious consideration of all those interested 
in the vital questions of the ventilation and the purification of the 
air emitted from infected buildings. We congratulate the aathori- 
ties at Birmingham on the trouble and care they are taking to 
provide and equip a hospital fully in accordance with the require- 
ments of modern scientific research, and we trust that other com- 
munities which may be brought face to face with a similar problem 
will evince an equal share of anxiety to attain so admirable and 
worthy an end. — The Architect. 


CoLossaL STATUE OF THR Virgin. — The Duchesse d’Uzes is giving 
further evidence of her originality. She is at work on a colossal statue 
of the Virgin, with a design of placing it on a rocky mountain peak on 
her estate. The statue will be fifty-one feet high, and from its elevated 
pedestal will be visible for thirty miles. — Philadelphia Press. 








1 Mr. Key’s method has been applied already to four hospitals or infirmaries, 
to some twenty-four large schools, and to severa) other large buildings, as cloth- 
factories, poiice-courts, public-libraries, and so on, while further installations 
are being provided for in tifteen similar buildings at the present time. 
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BUFFALO CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


stitute of Architects, it was 
Resolved, The members of the Buffalo Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects desire to express their sense of the loss 
sustained by the Architectural profession and this Chapter in the 
death of their President, Mr. James Herbert Marling, and to extend 
their deepest sympathy to his family in their bereavement. 
Utyssrks G. Orn, Secretary. 


A: a special meeting of the Buffalo Chapter of the American In- 


SKETCH-CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


THE regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Sketch-Club of 
New York was held on Saturday evening, June Ist, at Delisle’s Roof 
Garden, Central Building, Liberty Street. 

About fifty members and guests were present. Mr. Wilson Eyre, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, was the guest of the evening and after the 


_ dinner he gave a delightful informal talk on the subject of his recent 


trip in England. Some of Mr. Eyre’s sketches made during this trip 
were on exhibition and one of the most interesting of these he pre- 
sented to the Club. Mr. Eyre was accorded three cheers for his 
very entertaining talk. 

Music was furnished by the ‘Tuxedo Banjo Club. 

Mr. Field, the President, announced that next Saturday the Club 
would visit the American Surety Building under the personal 
guidance of Mr. Bruce Price. 

ALFRED F. Evans, Recording Secretary. 


RS fj Wye ELVA ANE Q 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


HOUSE OF C. W. HENRY, ESQ., WISSIHICKON HEIGHTS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.] 


PROGRESSIVE VIEWS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.: TWO SHEETS. 


SkE article elsewhere in this issue. 


8ST. CLEMENT'S MEMORIAL CHURCH, 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
GILBERT, ARCHITECT, 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


MR. CA88 


THE building is being erected by Mrs. Theodore A. Eaton of New 
York, as a memorial to her husband, the late rector of St. Clement’s 
Church, New York, who for forty years was in charge of that parish. 

The building is constructed of yellow limestone, the trimmings 
being of Danville sandstone of the same color. The roof is covered 
with a light bluish-green slate. The lower boards in the belfry are 
covered with tile. The furniture, rood-screen, etc., will be of very 
dark oak. The altar and font are of marble. ‘The roof is constructed 
of open framing, the timbers being exposed to view and of Washing- 
ton red fir. Memorial window at east end of chancel is being made 
by the Tiffany Glass Co. The chancel floor is to be tiled and chan- 
cel steps and base of marble. The cost of the church, not including 
guild house, is about $25,000. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edltion.] 


THE HALL: KELLOGG TERRACE, GREAT BARRINGTON, MABS. 
(Copper-plate Etching.] 


THE ENTRANCE HALL: NORTH EASTERN STATION HOTEL, NEW- 
CASTLE, ENG. MR. W. BELL, ARCHITECT. 


READING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 


SPA MANSIONS, BERMONDSEY, KNG. MR. JOHN JAMES DOWNES, 
ARCHITECT, LEWISHAM, ENG. 


Tre block of model dwellings shown in the illustration stands on 
a site at the corner of Spa Road and Grange Road, Bermondsey. 
The building, which has a frontage of 106 feet, consists of basement, 
ground-floor and four stories, surmounted by a flat roof. The 
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entrance is by a staircase on the extreme right and left, terminating 
in towers on either side. There is also a spacious lift for the pur- 
pose of taking up furniture, etc. The front of the building is set 
back on the first, second, third and fourth floors to admit of wide 
balconies, by which access is gairied to the several dwellings. The 
ground-floor is devoted to shops, of which there are five, and an 
archway in the centre leading to a court-yard in the rear to be used 
as a play-ground for children, etc. The staircases and balconies are 
of artificial stone. The floors are virtually fireproof, being of rolled- 
iron girders filled-in with coke breeze and cement. 

‘The basement is devoted to cellars which are attached to the 
shops; also the lift, etc. On each of the upper floors are five suites 
of rooms, most of them unusually spacious, and each set is supplied 
with kitchen, containing a kitchener, sink, copper and dresser, with 
a water-closet, dust-shoot, and provision for coals. Every room 18 
ventilated into a shaft, and there is abundance of light every where. 
Windows are placed at intervals up the staircases ; in fact, there is 
not a dark corner in the whole building. The tenements are 
arranged as if they were a number of cottages placed in rows of five, 
each row stacked one above another. The balcony represents a 
footpath, and the front doors open on to it, so that there are no 
hidden entrances, as all the doors face the street. The front room 
is supplied with a bay-window, and each set of rooms resembles as 
nearly as possible an ordinary house. Every tenant, therefore, can 
sit‘at his window and either see the traffic in the street below or the 
extensive views obtainable over the neighboring houses. While the 
building is one as regards its structure, every set of rooms is isolated 
as much as if upon the ground. The roof is cemented and is to be 
used for drying-purposes. The building was erected with picked- 
stock bricks, with red brick arches and label over same. The 
cornices to towers at eaves are also in red moulded bricks. 








Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw ; Gobelin Tapestries ; 
Japanese Paintings ; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rem- 
brandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cnicaco, Inu.— Eighth Annual Spring Exhibition of Works of Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts: at the Art Institute, opened May 23. 
Paintings by Manet: at the Art Institute. 


Cixcinnati, O. — Spring Exhibition: at the Art Museum, May 18 to 
June 30. 


New York, N. Y.— Lwenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 








Human Macuynts.— We do not vouch for the following story, which 
is taken from the J'ucoma News: A remarkable story comes from the 
Upper Yakima. Two years ago Mr. Peter Stromstadt located on a 
piece of land near what is now known as Barox Springs, his family 
consisting of his wife and two children. A few days after his settle- 
ment Mr. Stromstadt discovered a spring close to the shack he had 
erccted, the water of which was strongly impregnated with iron, but 
not unpalatable. Mr. Stromstadt dug out and deepened the spring, 
and since July, 1893, the family have used the water for all domestic 
purposes. On the night of April 2 a heavy electrical storm passed 
over the Cascades, accompanied by vivid displays of lightning. The 
following morning Mrs. Stromstadt, while kindling the fire in the stove, 
found it almost impossible to separate the stove lifter from her hand. 
Her husband, hearing her scream, ran to her assistance, when, to his 
surprise, he found that he too experienced difficulty in detaching any 
article of iron with which his hands came in contact. Breakfast was 
finally prepared and the family sat down to the meal. The children, 
two girls of five and seven years, drank their milk from tin cups, and 
upon raising the cups to their lips found themselves unable to detach 
the cups from their mouths. Mr. Stromstadt, who is an intelligeut 
immigrant from Sweden, was nonplussed, and while unable to account 
for the wonderful occurrences, nevertheless laughed at his wife's excited 
declarations that the family were bewitched. Mr. Stromstadt has writ- 
ten a friend in town. He says that the small bed on which the chil- 
dren sleep is upon roller casters, and that in the morning the bed is 
invariably pointing north and south, the bed being a little to the east 
of north. The case is one of the most remarkable on record. A mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, to whom the circumstances were 
related, states that the Stromstadt family have become saturated with 
iron, which was rendered magnetic by the passage of electricity from 
the clouds to the earth during the storm on the night of April 2; and 
they are actual human magnets. 


=D 


Cost oF THE Great Tunsecs. —In comparing the four great tun- 
nels, it is interesting to note that time is an extraordinary element in 
the cost. The oldest tunnel — Housac — cost 3379 a foot; Mount 
Cenis, next oldest, cust $355 a foot; St. Gothard, cost $229 a foot, 
and the most recent tunnel of the four — the Arlberg — cost only $li4 a 


foot. 
the very great difference in cost per foot plainly marks the progress of 
science, because it was the invention and improvement in tools that 
made it possible to reduce the time and thus the cost. To observe the 





All four were in old-settled countries, with abundant labor, and 


difference between the work on the three great European tunnels, built 


by government aid in old-settled countries, it may be well to observe 


for a moment the work done on a comparatively small tunnel built far 
from civilization through the Cascade Mountains on the line of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad. The mountain through which the tunnel is 
cut is 3,790 feet above the sea, and the peak is 1,135 feet above the floor 


of the tunnel. To understand the magnitude and difficulty of this un- 
dertaking it must be observed that the site of the tunnel, at the time 
the contract for its construction was signed, was an unbroken wilderness. 
At the then existing terminus of rail connection, everything — men 


and tents, food, horses, machinery, lumber, hospitals, and, in fact, the 


material of the army — had to be transported over improvised roads 
82 miles, through forests, through snow and mud, to the east portal of 
the tunnel, and 87 miles to the west portal. Six months passed before 
all the machinery was on the spot. Rivers had to be turned aside, 
bridges built, camps established and men and horses collected, fed, 
housed and cared for nearly one hundred miles froma locomotive. The 
tunnel is 1614 feet wide and 22 feet high, and the entire distance (8,950 
feet) was bored through the mountain in twenty-two months, the rate 
of progress with the power-drills being 413 feet a month, and the cost 
of the completed tunnel was only $118 a foot, and the entire work was 
completed in twenty-eight months from the signing of the contract in 
New York City. — Chautauquan. 





Tut Spuinx. — The commonplace book of Mr. Baldwin, once British 
Consul in Egypt, contains the following sdlution of the figure of the 
Sphinx :— ‘‘I have heard strange fables and strange conjectures con- 
cerning: the Egyptian deity, but I have never met with its solution in 
the simple manner in which it has occurred to me. The Sphinx is 
represented by a figure having the body of a lion and the bust and 
head of a virgin, forming together a figure composed of the two signs 
of the zodiac, Leo and Virgo, through which signs the sun is coursing 
at the time of the inundations of the Nile, from which Egypt derives 
its fertility and the people their subsistence. It was very natural, 
therefore, for an enlightened people, leading the opinions of their 
credulous and superstitious brethren, wishing to dedicate their grati- 
tude to a Supreme Being, to attribute the felicity they derived from 
this immediate cause to the apparent one in the heavens; and, conse- 
quently, to compose a deity of those signs in which the sun prevailed 
during the inundations of the Nile, from which all their abundance 
necessarily depended.’? — Whe Architect. 





A Piazza 1s a Buitpinc. —A piazza is held by the full bench of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts to be a ‘‘ building,’’ within the terms 
of restriction that ‘‘no building erected on said premises shall be 
placed at a less distance than twenty feet from the line of a street.’’ 
This proposition is finally decided for the first time in the case of John 
L. Reardon against Minnie J. Murphy. The plaintiff and defendant 
are owners of adjoining lots of land fronting on Parsons Strcet in 
Brighton. The defendant has her lot by grant from the plaintiff, her 
deed containing a restriction like the above. The front line of the 
main body of the defendant’s house is twenty feet from the street, but 
the front piazza extends out eight feet nearer to the street. The plain- 
titt brought this bill in equity to enforce the restrictions in the deed. 
A single Justice held that the piazza was within the restrictions, and 
ordered it taken down. ‘The defendant appealed, and now the full 
bench affirms the decree of the single Justice. — Springfield ( Mass.) 
Republican. 





Tub Temps or Juriter ANxur.—In excavating the Temple of 
Jupiter Anxur on the Mount St. Angelo, at Terracina, some remarkable 
discoveries have been made. Jupiter Anxur, according to Virgil and his 
commentator, Servius, was Jupiter Puer or the boy god. ‘The juvenility 
of the deity would account, then, for the number of children’s toys 
which have been found. Leaden figures, such as once were made at 
Nuremberg, are of the remotest antiquity. Little dinner sets, precisely 
like those the children of to-day play with, have been found among 
the debris of this temple. This miniature service is complete. There 
are small plates (patine) with fishes cast in relief, dishes, a tray, a 
small candelabrum, a tiny table, and even small sandals. There are 
eee cooking utensils, and among them a gridiron. —N. Y. 
ImMes. 





VatuEe oF Mexican Onyx. — Mexican onyx has suffered a gradual 
decline in value for many years past. It is generally becoming known 
that the Mexican onyx is not true onyx, but a species of marble. It is 
really an aragonite, and is composed of calcium, oxide of iron, and 
magnesium. ‘The presence of these last two elements gives it its 
beautiful color. It is said the use of African marble and other cheap 
stones is replacing it. Mexican onyx is easily worked, and has been 
used not only for building purposes, but for ornamental household 
articles, such as lamps, table-tops, mantels, etc. It was used by the 
ancient Mexicans for masks, idols, and similar small objects. The prive 
of all such articles has of late considerably decreased. Mexican onyx 
now sells in the rough at from £1 to £5 a cubic foot. Very large 
pieces bring more than this proportional price. — Z/lustrated Carpenter 
und Builder. 





Larce Mopet or a Tempe or Buppua.— A complete Buddhist 
temple and accessories, weighing six tons altogether were brought here 
by Professor Maxwell Somerville, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who arrived on the China, from India, Siam and other countries of the 
Orient. It will be erected in Philadelphia, and will be the only temple 
of Buddha in the United States. — N. Y. Tribune. 
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HE Trustees of the Boston Public Library are having a 
little dispute with the City Council, which has a good deal 
of interest for the public. ‘The books and other property 

of the Library have been moved into the new building, and 
the Trustees, as usual, asked an appropriation for the purpose 
of carrying on the year’s work. ‘heir estimate of the appro- 
priation required for the coming year was, however, two 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, while, last year, about 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand was found sufficient. 
The City Council, after the usual summary fashion of public 
bodies, reduced the appropriation for this year to one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, and then passed the order. 
Now, the Trustees are, as it would appear, allowing it to be 
publicly known that the appropriation made by the City will 
only cover salaries and expenses, leaving nothing with which 
to buy new books, and pay subscriptions to periodicals. 


T is rather startling to hear of a great public library, which, 
out of an income of nearly six hundred dollars a day, has 
nothing left with which to purchase books and periodicals 

for the benefit of the people who own and use it; but the 
Trustees give definite figures, as follows: 


ESTIMATES FOR 1895. 
Total brought forward.. $ ey 
1 








Blading. coc vessccarees $ 9,700 Stationery. .osa<2 csecces : 
Books and Periodicals... 26,000 BOGE 365 ceSeoee weeeens 10,000 
PCOEUMICUIGs 2 css:opeeecsaee 10, OO iccsehee Paeend see : 
Gas and Electricity...... 3,700 Repalras...ccsccescesss * 3,000 
Expense..... Sahen news t 6,400 Transportation......... 4,000 
Printing and Catalogue... 12,000 NAIRVIOR .6.0.666400 sap eee 121,700 
Total.... $67,800 Grand Total.... $215,000 


It is obvious, from these figures, that, with an appropriation of 
only one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, the 
Trustees must leave out some part of these expenditures, and, 
as it appears, they think that the purchase of books and _peri- 
odicals can be more easily dispensed with than any other item. 
Whether the readers will have the same idea remains to be 
seen; but the Library budget will certainly awaken some 
comment. It will be seen that the list of expenses does not 
contain any allowance for interest on the cost of the building 
and land, which is really a part of what the people of Boston 
pay for maintaining their library. The building, with the 
land, has cost about three and a half millions, counting in 
the interest during the seven or eight years during which the 
construction has been going on. Four per cent on this is one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars a year, which, added to 


two hundred and fifteen thousand, makes three. hundred and 
fifty-five thousand dollars, or almost exactly a thousand dollars 
a day, as the cost of keeping up the library, according to the 
Trustees’ estimate, which provides, out of this, for the expeudi- 
ture of only about seventy-five dollars a day for books and 
periodicals. No doubt, the value to readers of the books 
already collected should be considered. but, counting in‘all this, 
it appears certain that it would be a good deal cheaper to let 
every person who wants a book go to a bookstore and buy it, 
and have the City pay for it, and make him a present of it, than 
to lend it to him from the Public Library. Whether the case 
is similar with all great public libraries we do not know, but 
taxpayers have an interest in ascertaining whether it is really 
cheaper to distribute books gratuitously to all who wish to 
read them than to lend them from a library under the present 
system. 


public libraries has nearly extinguished the business 

of book-selling. Naturally, a man who can go to the 
library and borrow a book for nothing does not wish to pay 
a dollar or two for it at a boekstore, and while it is nothing to 
him that it costs the city five dollars to lend it to him, the 
bookseller, who, perhaps, contributes a part of the five dollars, 
loses the sale. We are by no means insensible to the benefits 
of public libraries, although we are inclined to the opinion that 
books owned do the reader more good than books borrowed ; 
but there is certainly a question whether the gratuitous lending 
of books cannot be accomplished in such a way as to do, with 
the same expenditure, more good than it does under the present 
system. Although great and comprehensive collections of 
books are a necessity, it seems as if it might be possible to 
separate them from the selected libraries, for every-day use, 
which, after all, accomplish most of the good which is done 
by public book-lending. ‘To our mind, something might be 
done with advantage to increase the usefulness of such books, 
at little expense, by furnishing more fully the small libraries 
which should form a part of every school equipment. It is 
commonly supposed that a set of Chambers’ ** Cyclopedia,” 
with a few dictionaries and lexicons, are enough for a graded 
school; and that the pupils should be sent to the public 
library for anything like literary classics, or periodicals ; but 
it is altogether probable that every school might be furnished 
with complete sets of all the best English books, together with 
the principal periodicals, for much less than it now costs to 
lend them to the pupils from the Public Library. In a school, 
it should be remembered, there are no librarians’ salaries to be 
paid, and no expense for fuel and repairs to be charged 
against the library ; while the books are placed under the best 
and wisest supervision, that of the teachers, and in a relation 
where they can be of the greatest possible use. Whether it 
would ever be advisable to make a library like the Boston 
Public Library into a students’ collection, accessible only 
under conditions which would make it possible to dispense 
with much of the present current outlay, and to let the chil- 
dren get their ordinary books out of the school libraries, and 
their parents buy them for themselves, it would be impossible 
to say, but such a change would not be wholly disadvanta- . 


geous. 
H the action of the Board of Park Commissioners, in dis- 
pensing with the services of the Advisory Committee on 
statuary and sculpture in the public parks, consisting of 
Messrs. Henry G. Marquand, Richard M. Upjohn, and Thomas 
W. Wood, and putting the sole decision in regard to such 
works in the hands of the National Sculpture Society. The 
change was made so suddenly that, as it seems, the Advisory 
Committee only heard that they had been superseded by read- 
ing of the vote of the Park Commissioners in the newspapers. 
Naturally, they all sent in their resignations, which were 
promptly accepted. What success the Sculpture Society will 
have in regulating the admission of statues to the parks 
remains to be seen. ‘The observation is very generally made 
by people who discuss the subject that, as the Sculpture 
Society includes most of the reputable sculptors of the city, 
they will have to pass on their own work, either by itself, or 
in comparison with that of others; and whether the work of 


JD pentic ibrar it is notorious that the multiplication of 
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LIVELY discussion has been aroused in New York by 
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outside sculptors would be judged fairly in comparison with 
that of the members of the Society, or whether a committee of 
the Society would ever dare to risk the commotions that would 
ensue from the rejection of a statue offered by a member, no 
one can say. Of course, the Sculpture Society intends to be 
fair, and its dilettante members probably would be so; but it 
is notorious that artists are prone to-prejudices and narrow- 
mindedness, not to say jealousy, in professional matters, and 
we are inclined to think that before many years, the Society, 
in its own interest, will be glad to give up the ungrateful task 
that has been imposed upon it. 





HE new Superintendent of Buildings in New York intends, 
apparently, to carry out his duties thoroughly. A bill 
was recently passed by the Legislature, requiring the 

Superintendent to pass upon all architects’ planus filed in 
his Department within ten days. At a hearing upon the pro- 
posed bill, before the Mayor of New York, several architects 
urged its acceptance, saying that they and their clients had 
suffered great loss by the delays in passing on plans in the 
Department. One of them testified that his plans were under 
consideration for two months, to his great loss and inconven- 
ience. Superintendent Constable opposed the bill, on the 
ground that, while three-fourths of the plans submitted to 
the Department could, as he sani, be examined in ten days, 
there were some plans that could not be examined critically in 
less than a month. While it must be satisfactory to the public 
to find out that the Superintendent expects to spend a month 
in examining plans which seem to him to need it, this prospect 
will not be particularly gratifying to persons intending to 
build. Possibly, the problem of having architects’ plans 
properly examined, without delaying the work to be executed 
from them, may have to be solved in New York as it is in 
London, by appointing a certain number of professional archi- 
tects as district surveyors, paying them fees in proportion to 
the number and importance of the plans that come under their 
inspection, and requiring projects for new work in their 
districts to be submitted to them. In this way, plans could be 
properly examined in a few days, to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 


HE epidemics of cholera which have for the last five or six 
i! centuries ravaged Europe have been frequently, if not 

generally, traced by sanitarians to the annual Mohamme- 
dan pilgrimage to Mecca. The disciples of the Prophet have 
never been famous for their hygienic knowledge, or their 
inborn love of soap and water, while they share to the fullest 
extent the idea, once prevalent in Europe, that the purification 
of the soul is promoted by neglect of the body. For these 
reasons, aided by the circumstauce that Mecca is situated in the 
midst of an inhospitable desert, in the hottest climate in 
the world, the annual visit of myriads of dirty pilgrims, 
rendered doubly indifferent to decency and disease by their 
religious enthusiasm, has always been marked by great mortal- 
ity from the so-called ‘ zymotic diseases,” of which cholera is 
perhaps the most violent and most infectious. ‘The virus of 
cholera is usually disseminated through drinking-water, and 
the practice, favored by the pious Mussulmans, of bathing 
in the sacred pools from which they afterwards drink, is well 
calculated to distribute whatever germs there may be of the 
disease ; while those who never bathe, even in sacred water, 
have an excellent opportunity of acquiring a supply of infec- 
tion by partaking of the fluid furnished by the “ Sacred Well,” 
which lies in the middle of the City of Mecca, and receives a 
large part of the drainage from the camp of the pilgrims. ‘The 
route by which the surviving pilgrims return from Mecca is 
strewn with the corpses of victims of cholera, and those who 
reach home safely carry with them germs of infection which 
are often propagated throughout Europe. 





HIS year, by the determined efforts of the International 

Council of Health at Constantinople, supported by the 

representatives of the civilized powers, something is to be 
done to improve the hygienic conditions of the great pilgrimage, 
and, if possible, to circumscribe the pestilence which accom- 
panies it. To this end, it has been ordained that four civil 
physicians, and eight army surgeons, with two druggists, shall 
be stationed in the sacred districts during the pilgrimage 
season ; while three sanitary supervisors have been appointed, 
to prevent crowding among the pilgrims, and to inspect the 
quality of the food supplied to them; and a considerable force 


of men is to be employed to remove refuse matters, and carry 
out necessary disinfection. Besides this, barracks are to be 
built at Jedda and Yambo, the nearest seaports to Mecca, and a 
wholesome water-supply provided at each place. In this way, 
it is hoped that the faithful may be enabled to keep to -them- 
selves the blessings of enteric convulsions and collapse which 
have hitherto so often overflowed the boundaries of Islam, to 
spread themselves among the unbelievers of Western Europe. 





LTHOUGH the description of the course to be pursued 
Hi sounds very hygienic and sanitary, we confess that we 

should like to see the actual carrying-out of the plan of 
disinfecting the worshippers at the Tomb of Mahomet. Of 
course, it will be necessary to confide the execution of the 
police regulations to Moslems, for no ‘‘ Christian dog” would 
have more than an hour to live after a caravan of pilgrims 
caught sight of him; and the spectacle of a squad of ‘Turkish 
soldiers, opening a barrel of soap, and distributing this novel 
substance to the pilgrims, with instructions as to its use, would 
only be less diverting than that which would be presented by 
the attempts of an enthusiastic young surgeon to spray with 
carbolic acid a party of Bedouin chieftains, engaged at their 
prayers around the Sacred Well. In Turkey, it is one thing 
to make regulations, but a very different thing to carry them 
out; and if the people of Vienna, and Buda-Pesth, and Ham- 
burg and Naples wish to disinfect the Mussulman pilgrims, for 
their own benefit, they will probably be obliged, in the end, to 
supervise the undertaking themselves. 





J HE New York Evening Post gives some curious statistics 
of the elevator traffic in the large office-buildings of New 
York. As might be supposed, the largest traffic is to be 

found in the Equitable Building, which contains a great num- 

ber of lawyers’ offices, besides those for ordinary business. 

This building contains thirty-two elevators, of which, however, 

only ten are for public use. These elevators are under the 

care of fifteen men, and carry, on an average, about forty 
thousand passengers a day. Unfortunately, no accurate record 
of the number of elevators has been kept during the past year, 
but the record for the previous year showed that an average 
of thirty-eight thousand passengers a day were transported, 
and the tratfic is believed to have increased since then. All 
the Equitable Building elevators are hydraulic. Each car 
uses five hundred gallons of water at each trip, and the total 
consumption of water is about four hundred and fifty thousand 
gallons an hour. ‘This would be a good supply for a 
city of one hundred thousand ivhabitants, and the pumps are 
required to raise this quantity to a head equivalent to about 
two hundred and fifty feet. Of course, the water is used over 
and over, discharging into tanks in the cellar, and being raised 
againtotheroof. Inthe Mills Building, on Broad Street, about 
twenty thousand persons a day are carried in the elevators; and 
in the Havemeyer Building, which is not yet finished, about 
fifty-seven hundred. In the latter building, a stormy day 
causes @ falling-off in the passenger traffic of about a thousand 
persons. In Boston, the elevator traffic of one or two of the 
larger buildings must approximate that of the Equitable Build- 
ing in New York, but Boston business hours are longer, and 
the office-buildings not so high as in New York. It is, how- 
ever, instructive to compare this enormous traffic with the 
passenger business of a western railroad, for example, as an 
illustration of the concentration of activity in our great met- 


ropolitan cities. 
Hi River, to connect the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

Naturally, the scheme is opposed by the ferry companies, 
but if, as is promised, passengers cau be transported from the 
Equitable Building, on Broadway, to the Real Estate Ex- 
change, in Brooklyn, in four minutes, the public will have 
something to say on the subject. ‘The cost of the tunnel, com- 
plete, is estimated at six million dollars, which seems cheap 
enough for a four-track tunnel, which must be constructed 
under great difficulties, the East River presenting formidable 
obstacles to work of this kind. The Company applying for 
incorporation is accused of being to a certain extent fictitious, 
having only a mere trifle of paid-in capital, and no financial 
backing ; but it is generally the case with new enterprises of 
the sort that the real promoters do not care to appear at first ; 
so the project may ultimately be carried through. 


PROJECT is afloat for building a tunnel under the East 
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THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.!— V. 


THE MIDDLE PROVINCES: PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE, 


EVERAL notable 
pans buildings, 
oth ecclesiastic 
and secular, have been 
preserved. In most of 
these, English  influ- 
ence is predominant. 
Traces of Dutch ele- 
ments, quite marked in 
the domestic architect- 
ure, are here almost 
entirely wanting. The 
first structures were 
Dutch, e. g. the old 
Stadt Huys, or first 
City-hall, of New York, 
on the river front, 
which had _ stepped 
gables and other Low 
Country peculiarities. 

First in rank among New York churches is Old Trinity. The pres- 
ent building replaced one which was built in 1788 on the spot where 
its predecessor, a similar structure, was burned in 1776. This had 
itself replaced one still older, of which no illustrations have been 
preserved. ‘The church of 1788 was, as might be expected, some- 
what Classical. The entrance poreh, semicircular in plan, had four 
pairs of coupled, Corinthian columns, very much elongated. The 
six windows on each side were round-arched, but the tower windows, 
curiously enough, were pointed. There was no effort to make a 
graceful transition to the octagonal spire —the awkwardness of 
which was somewhat concealed by a balustrade, with a square pin- 
nacle at each corner. Four similar pinnacles jutted out of the main 
roof, one at each corner, and eight others continued the lines of the 
porch columns above the porch cornice. All this gave the church a 
somewhat Gothic look at a hasty glance. 

Two of Trinity’s older chapels still exist — both of the Wren type. 
The one is St. Paul's Chapel, built in 1764-1766. The other is St. 
John's, half a mile to the northwest, built in 1803-1807. The tower 
of this latter chapel, once gracing a fashionable neighborhood, now 
frowns down upon Commodore Vanderbilt's freight depot. Per- 
haps the very squalor and poverty which have overtaken it have 
been the means of its preservation. ‘The chancel and choir are very 
effective, each being distinctly marked by the architecture (Plan, 
Fig. 45). These towers are quite similar, both being graceful and 
slender compositions. St. Paul’s is, perhaps, the more pleasing of 
the two, being more tapering. The churches differ remarkably in 
their entrance porches. The little two-columned entrance to St. 
Paul’s is just as insignificant as the huge portico of St. John’s is 
colossal and overpowering. 

The “ Brick Church” on 5th Avenue and 37th Street (an enlarged 





Fig. 41. 


State-house or Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1735, 
Andrew Hamilton, Architect. 
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Fig. 42. Details from Hamilton Mansion, Woodlands, near Philadelphia. 


copy of a down-town church, erected in 1767 and long since 
destroyed), belongs also to the Wren type of churches. 











1 Post-Graduate thesis of Mr. 0. Z. Cervin, School of Mines, Columbia College. 
Continued from No. 1015, page 99. 


In Philadelphia several old and remarkable churches are still to 
be found. The oldest and largest of these is Christ Church, begun 
in 1727. It has a large, not ungraceful tower, somewhat of the 
Wren type, treated, however, without orders. There is no apse — 

- the vista of the inte- 
rior is closed with a 
large Palladian 
window. 

Hackensack, N. J., 
has a long, low and 
pleasingly quaint 
Dutch church, very 
different from the 
above. It is a Gothic 
structure of brown- 
stone, with brick 
trimmings around the 
openings, dating from 
1696. The pointed 
windows are probably 
due rather to a linger- 
ing reminiscence of 
Gothic than to a con- 
scious revival. There 
are no buttresses or 
other Gothic features. 

In Wilmington, 
Del., there is a small 
old church, much 
praised by Mr. White 
(Fig. 46). He finds 
the generous side 
porch particularly 
charming. Its pleas- 
ing lines are probably greatly due to the softening effects of time. 
This church was erected by the Swedes in 1735. 

Two civic buildings of New York City deserve special mention. 
They are the little Sub-Treasury Building on Wall Street and its 
near and important relative the City-hall. The latter is too well 
known to require 
many words (Plan, 
Fig. 47). Its archi- 
tect, John McComb 
(1763-1853), born in 
New York, was an 
ardent admirer of 
Sir Wm. Chambers’s, 
but was also influ- 
enced by the broth- 
ers Adam. The con- 
struction lasted from 
1803 to 1812. The 
entire cost was not 
fully half a_ million 
dollars. This building is undoubtedly the best, largest and last 
important production of the period under consideration. It is a 
pity that its style was to be swamped by the Greek revival at 
a time when it seemed still to possess vitality. Its predecessor on 
Wall Street was a comparatively mean affair with the inevitable 
cupola straddling the roof-ridge. 

The State-house, or the so-called Independence Hall, at Philadel- 
pais, built in 1735, is, perhaps, 
rom a sentimental point-of-view, 
the most important building that 
we possess from Colonial times 
(Fig. 41). In itself it is not very 
remarkable except the heavy, 
low tower and the imitation in 
masonry of a clock on the end 
wall. The details of the inte- 
rior are quite good and Classi- 
cal; marred, however, by some 
bizarre attempts at innovation. 
Its architect was J. Kearsley,? 
the same who designed Christ 
Church. 

To the category of public 
structures must, also, be added 
King’s College Building, Trinity’s 
foster-child. In 1756, the trustees 
erected this “lime-house,” 30’x 180’, on the Trinity land-grant, 
bounded by Church, Murray and Barclay Streets and by the river, 
a site described as being “in the suburbs.” The design was quite 
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Fig. 43. Doorway at Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Fig. 44. Bingham House, Oceanic, N. J. 














Fig. 45. 


Part of St. John’s Chapel, | 803- 
7. [From Memory]. 


2It is a popular misconception that Dr. Kearsley designed the old Pennsy]- 
vania State-house, and its existence is probably due to the fact that he and 
Andrew Hamilton each submitted designs for the proposed building. The 
physician bad dabbled in architecture before and is properly accredited with the 
designing of Christ Church, but it is not known that the lawyer, Andrew Hamil- 
ton, bad before interested himself insuch matters. Hamilton, supposed to be an 
iHegitimate son of Gov. Andrew Hamilton of New Jersey, was a very highly edu- 
cated man, having finished his legal education at Gray’s Inn, London. e was a 
protége of William Penn’s and later held several public offices, being Attorney- 
General of the Province for nine years and, later, seven times elected Speaker of 
the Assembly. He died August 4, 1741. — Eps, 
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severe, even factory-like, three stories high on a low basement. 
Four slight projections with steep pediments varied the front. The 
windows and doorways were plain. The hipped roof was flat on top, 
-with a balustrade running all around it. An octagonal cupola, the 





Fig. 46. Old Stone Church, | 735, Wilmington, Del. 


stock-in-trade with Colonial builders, supported the famous copper 
crown. ‘This building was in use just about one hundred years. 
Taverns have played an important part in New York’s history. 
The old Dutch custom of discussing all matters over a pot seems to 
have continued far down into the seventeenth century. ‘The cum- 
brous, and often dangerous, sign-boards were striking features. 
Bull's Head Tavern is the one most frequently illustrated (Fig. 48). 
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Fig. 47. New York City-hall, 1803, J. McComb, Architect. 


The old Fraunces Tavern still stood on Broad and Pearl Streets 
in 1889. 

- The “ Father of American Libraries,” at Philadelphia, and prede- 
cessor of the present Ridgway Library, built its first home in 1790. 
It is a rather insignificant, two-story structure with a low hipped 
roof. In the middle of the front are four tall Ionic columns, with 
full entablature and pediment. Only the cornice of this entablature 
continues around the building. 

Although the study of the architecture of the Middle Provinces 
has not been without interest, it has on the whole been rather un- 
satisfactory. There were too many and too various elements. No 

unity could result in so 

short a time; no dis- 
tinct style was evolved ; 
few single new  feat- 
ures, even, were pro- 
duced. All this was 
quite different in New 
England, as we have 
seen. So it was in the 
Qld Dominion. The 
peculiarities of a Mas- 
sachusetts or of a Vir- 
ginia mansion are so 
marked as to be readily 
distinguished. But a 
house in the Middle Colonies might as well have been built in Eng- 
land, in Holland, in Germany, in Sweden, or in some other part of 
Colonial America. Moreover, this section has almost been over- 
looked by writers and investigators, probably on account of its com- 
parative lack of interest. 





Fig. 48. Old Bull’s Head Tavern, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 





EXHIBIT OF THE S8T. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 
OF PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. — THE 
‘““ CUPPLES GROUP.” 


HE first annual exhibition of the St: 
Louis Association of Painters and Sculp- 
tors took place at the Museum of Fine 

Arts from April 17 to May 1. The local 
press saw fit to dignify it with the name 
“St. Louis Salon,” and as to whether it was 
worthy such a title, I do not care to say, but 

- considering that it was the maiden effort of 
St. Louis artists towards forming a spring exhibition, too much could 
not be expected of it, and the only thing we can do is to judge the 
works exhibited on their own merits, as far as we are capable. The 
St. Louis Art School, which is conducted in connection with the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, has at one time or another inspired very nearly all 
the artists whose names appear in the catalogue of the recent exhi- 
bition, and their success reflects the success of the school. On the 
other hand, there are many artists who learned their first principles 
at the Art School but received the finishing touches to their atadent 
career in Paris. They have returned to St. Louis practically French 
artists, and with what success I propose to remark. Of course, this 
is a repetition of the same old story, and so, too, is the fact that 
local artists who have not studied abroad are more or less copying 
French models. There were no large canvases shown, the largest 
in the exhibition, I think, being a portrait by Charles Von Saltza, 
measuring about 4’ x 5’. All the pictures were admirably hung, the 
hanging-committee being composed of several prominent artists 
who showed pictures. We were somewhat surprised at the fewness 
of the contributions. There are a good many artists in St. Louis 
not belonging to the Association whose pictures would have been 
more creditable to the exhibition than a number we saw which were 
contributed by members. Some few non-members were asked to, and 
did, contribute, but there are others who could have been invited 
but were not. Wecan only hope that the Association will see tbat 
all artists, whose work is above a certain standard, shall be repre- 
sented at the second exhibition. 

There was a decided lack of animal pictures in the exhibition, 
while landscapes were in profusion. Paul Cornoyer’s picture en- 
titled “ The Arch of Triumph, Paris,” was one of the most finished 
and satisfactory pictures hung. It shows an unmistakable evidence 
of French inspiration in the variety of coloring, and faithfulness and 
correctness of detail. All of Cornoyer’s work is devoid of any evi- 
dence of effort, and the ease and finish of bis pictures are recom- 
mendations of his ability as an artist. Another of his pictures, en- 
titled “ A Side Canal,” thé scene undoubtedly being in Venice, is a 
pleasing picture. It shows a narrow canal lined on one side with 
buildings, and opposite, a red brick wall surmounted with an iron 
railing enclosing a garden. In the background are a church and 
dwellings, beyond the turn in the canal. The contrasts in terra-cotta 
red of the brick wall, the white marble balustrade surmounting a 
portion of the garden wall, the yellow of the houses and the green 
of the garden are very pleasing. His picture, “ After the Rain, 
Paris,” 1s also very satisfactory, and its treatment, though in a great 
measure necessarily different from the two works just mentioned, is 
well managed. ‘Moonlight on the Loire, France” also shows the 
artist’s versatility. 

Carrie Horton Blackman shows a cunning portrait of a child en- 
titled “ Portrait of Horton.” It is a bust picture, and the child is in 
a slightly bending attitude, the head turned a little to one side. 
The short light curly hair is very well done, the eyes very clear and 
the features well depicted. The coloring is good, the contrast 
between that of the face and the body being well noted and skilfully 
painted. ; 

Edward M. Campbell’s “ Sunlight in the Woods” shows great 
variety and vividness of coloring. It is very much on the order of 
the regulation landscape, but the ability of the artist is well brought 
out in the contrasts of light and shade. The picture would attract 
one’s attention immediately, and bears close inspection as the detail 
is uniform and well carried out. This artist’s “Sunshine and 
Shadow ” is very similar in style to the work just mentioned, the 
only difference between the two being in the introduction of more 
sunlight in the woods. If the artist had reversed the titles they 
would have been more applicable — however, they are easily inter- 
changeable. Notwithstanding this, there is a difference between the 
two works which, on inspection, would be noticeable. 

The picture entitled “ Breath of Spring ” was contributed by J. 
Wilton Cunningham. It is true to its title so far as its treatment is 
concerned. A narrow pathway runs through a meadow; a tree, 
heavily laden with delicious pink and white apple-blossoms is the 
centre of attraction for the mating birds, who are showering 
the ground with the fragrant blossoms in their hunt for homes. 
“ After Dinner in the Country ” is a pleasing picture. Contrary to 
what the title would seem to indicate, there are no figures, that is 
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to say, if one should hear the title first, and then see the picture, he 
would be surprised. The picture is decidedly French, and shows a 
marble-slab table under an arbor, with all the table settings just as 
they were left by the recent diners. ‘The coloring and sharpness of 
detail are chiefly to be noted. Another work by this artist, entitled 
“ Easter Lilies,” shows the figure of a young girl resting against a 
soft pink background. Her gentle face, with its soft brown eyes, is 
framed in a mass of curly brown hair. ‘There is a cluster of white 
Easter lilies at her side. The picture is very delicate and refined. 
A portrait of Mrs. Dr. Gregory shows a lady in a rich yellow gown, 
wearing a Leghorn hat trimmed with yellow rozes to match. ‘The 
pose is full length. This is one of the most satisfactory portraits at 
the exhibition, and is evidence in itself of the artist’s versatility. 
The distinguishing features are its softness, beautiful blend of rich 
coloring and excellent likeness of the lady herself. 

Miss Hoke exhibited “ Boats being rigged.” ‘his picture was 
one of the most satisfactory shown. Several sloop-boats.are drawn 
up at the shore of a lake and their situation is a most natural one. 
‘There is but one figure in the entire picture, that of a man in the 
nearer boat, evidently tying up the mainsail. 
the boats in the water is excellent. Great faithfulness to the detail 
of the boats is very noticeable, and almost betrays a knowledge of 
marine architecture or the results of very keen observation. The 


perspective is well done, the lake with its irregular shore stretching 
The intro- 


off in the background in a natural and effective manner. 
duction of the sunlight is good and is made in such a way that it 
necessarily gives lightness and airiness to the whole picture. ‘There 


are no clouds in the sky as far as the foreground is concerned, but 


towards the background they begin to appear and are apparently 
thicker the more they are in the background. ‘This feature again 


shows that the artist is a keen observer of nature, perfectly under- 


standing perspective. She shows some miniatures which are not 
entirely successful. 


curate enough. They havea rough look, even at a distance, which 


we think is due to too great consistency of the paints used. Miss 


Hoke is far more successful in her larger pictures. 


“An Old Street in St.-Augustine” is the title of a picture con- 
tributed by M. T. Hoyt. It shows an ancient-looking, unkempt 
street, the fences and buildings abutting on the street itself, there 
In the background the 
street makes a turn, the houses still lining itand apparently blocking 
its way. To the left is a two-story plastered building, the chimney 
Beyond it, but almost jutting up 
against it, is a huge old elm or oak tree, whose branches overtop it 


being not the semblance of a sidewalk. 


running outside the structure. 
and overhang the street. On the unpaved roadway are to be seen 
the ruts of the cart-wheels. 


we reflect that they are the result of the Floridian sun. 


ing picture. 

hands clasped about the back of her head. 

cheeks are very winning. The pene is easy and the detail good. 
“Corner of an Old Court-yar 

@ pretty picture done in vivid coloring and with soft contrasts. 

There is a low structure, whitewashed, and with a thatched roof. 


The court-yard in the angle is devoid of life, and one can almost 


imagine the rays of a hot Parisian sun beating down upon the whole. 
Wm. B. Papin showed three pictures — one of them, “ Light and 


Shadow, Algeria,’ we consider one of the most successful at the 


exhibition. It shows a long, low building in the background, the 


front, windowless but not entirely blank, being divided at intervals 


by pilasters with Roman Corinthian capitals. ‘There is a doorway 


at the centre. 


are chiefly to be noted. It is exactly what one would conceive an 
Algerian scene to be. ‘he artist has been very particular as to the 
correctness of his architectural detail. Such care is exceptional, as 
much carelessness is often shown in this regard. 

A portrait of Mme. von Saltza by Chas. F. von Saltza is a study in 
contrasts. The pose is extremely life-like. A black cloak, with light- 
brown hat trimmed in clusters of feathers, a fluffy muff of chiffon 
with a tiny bunch of violets at the neck, shows her in outing costume. 
It might be called a black-and-white picture in oils. The likeness 
to the subject is excellent. 

Sophie v. Schuyler is one of our younger artists who has a very 
promising future before her. A portrait by her of Rembrandt is an 
excellent amateur effort, and we regret very much that she did not 
show it at the exhibition. Her “ Twilight Tales” is a charming 
subject, and in some respects well treated. It shows the mother, 
very plainly dressed and with a white kerchief coming over her shoul- 
ders and crossing on her bosom, sitting in an easy-chair and reading 
to her child. ‘The child is sitting on cushions and leaning on the 
mother’s knee with one arm, the hand of the other in the mother’s 
hand. ‘The artist lends too old, too settled an air to the child, in 
fact it is unnatural for a child to be so serious and sedate looking. 
We are accustomed to seeing smiling or sleeping children, and such 
rapt attention is never exhibited in children of such tender years as 
that shown in Miss Schuyler’s picture. Aside from this defect the 
picture possesses artistic value. The mother is better done than 
the child. <A portrait of Miss Lucy Simon, also by Miss Schuyler, 
shows together with others that she is a better portrait-painter from 


The reflection of 


Their coloring is good, but the detail is not ac- 


‘The picture is very pleasing, and the 
lightness and airiness of the coloring can well be appreciated when 
The whole 
savors of a typical sleepy town of the subtropical part of our country. 
Louis Jurgensen’s picture, entitled *“ Sorgenfrei,” is a very pleas- 
The subject is resting carelessly in a chair, with her 
The eyes and dimpled 


near Paris,” by Cornelius Maury, is 


The yellow coloring of the work is very good, but 
the conception and the success with which it has been carried out 





living subjects than when she draws upon her imagination. In this 
work the soft tones of the light-blue chiffon dress, cut low over the 
shoulders, is excellent in coloring. The lovely blonde hair is tied 
in a knot with light-blue ribbon to match the dress. 

Ruth Sterling is a local artist of great promise, but she should con- 
fine herself to the style of painting to which she is suited. Her 
efforts are too much directed towards being up-to-date and making 
striking impressions. Her impressionist pictures are far from success- 
ful, while several of her portraits of children are positively grotesque. 
Her “ Armenian Slave ” is within the bounds of real and sober art. 
It is an excellent picture and shows the nude figure of a woman in a 
sitting posture and leaning slightly on the outstretched arm, the 
head slightly and gracefully turned, the lower extremities of the 
limbs being directed backwardly at a slight angle to the body. She 
is sitting partly on a rug and partly on what appears to be a scarf. 
The hair is done up gracefully and naturally on the top of the 
head. The posture is good, and the anatomy also, with perhaps 
the exception of the feet, which are a trifle heavy. The detail is 
well and faithfully worked out, especially in the rug. ‘This is the 
only nude picture shown at the exhibition. 

Uur foremost sculptor, Robert P. Bringhurst, exhibited a bust of 
‘“‘Mrs. Bringhurst.” The pose is Grecian, and the head is turned 
at a slight angle to the body, the face turned slightly upward. 

A revolution in the wholesale business of St. Louis will doubtless 
take place when the “Cupples Group” of buildings, in the vicinity 
of Spruce and Seventh Streets, is completed. The Cupples Wooden- 
ware Company, which claims to be the largest concern of its kind in 
existence, several years ago bought-in all the real-estate in the vicin- 
ity of the streets just named, and its officers formed the Cupples 
Realty Company. The property controlled now covers about eight 
blocks, and upon the greater portion of it is now being erected 
what is really to be one of the finest groups of wholesale business 
buildings in the world. When finished, there will be eleven build- 
ings, varying in height from five to seven stories, with a floor-area of 
nearly two million square feet, or nearly half that of the World's 
Fair buildings, at Chicago. Most of the buildings have been 
finished and occupied for some time past, while the rest are now ap- 
proaching completion. The Cupples Woodenware Company occu- 
ee the first building erected four years ago, and after the Cupples 

alty was formed, the other buildings were begun and the whole- 
sale grocers in the Main, Second and Third Street districts were 
induced to move into them from their old quarters. The latter 
were entirely without railroad facilities, necessitating very heavy and 
constant cartage expense. The Cupples Group is supplied with a 
complete switching system, the tracks of the Terminal Railroad 
Association running into all the buildings. ‘To appreciate the great 
advantage of this fact, it must be understood that the Terminal 
Association controls all the terminals of the city, and that the trains 
of any one of the twenty-two railroad companies entering it can be 
transferred to any point, that is to say, the system is entirely inter. 
changeable. All the eastern roads enter the city through the Mer- 
chants’ Bridge and Elevated Road, or the Eads Bridge and ‘Tunnel. 
The Tunnel passes by and under the Cupples buildings, while the 
Elevated Road meets the Tunnel tracks at the surface only two 
squares west, joining there with the western roads which enter the 
city through what is known as the Mill Creek Valley. A complete 
system of truck-ways has been devised, and these together with the 
fifty-seven clevators in the various buildings transport goods in any 
direction from any floor to the doors of the railroad cars. So it will 
be seen that in this way no wagons are needed for carrying purposes 
to or from a freight depot, but a great many are still retained, of 
course, for delivering goods to retail customers in the city. 

There being fourteen wholesale groceries now located, or about to 
be located, in the buildings, representing about seventy-five per cent 
of that branch of trade in St. Louis, an office-building was found to 
be an absolute necessity. A fireproof building is being erected for 
this purpose, equipped with all the latest conveniences and contriv- 
ances. This is to be occupied by the agents and brokers of manu- 
facturers and importers, who sell tothe firms occupying the buildings. 
A warehouse for general storage purposes is also to be one of the 
features of the enterprise, as well as a cold-storage plant. A branch 
post-office has already been located here, but it is to be made into 
an important district office with money-order and registered-letter 
facilities, etc. Tbe Simmons Hardware Co. already occupies one of 
the buildings fronting on Poplar Street, and will soon occupy another 
located at Ninth and Spruce Streets. The two are to be connected 
with a steel bridge, 270’ long, equipped with a double trainway. The 
floor-space occupied by this firm will exceed fifteen acres, which 
they claim, is greater than that of any merchandising firm in the 
United States. 

Messrs. Eames & Young are the architects of all the buildings and 
their skill and ability will certainly be tested, but more from an 
engineering than an architectural standpoint. The chief problem 
they must solve is to so arrange the buildings that goods can be 
easily handled in and out of them every twenty-four hours. They 
have had the necessary time (four years) in which to mould their plans 
and ideas, and time and experience will declare their success or fail- 
ure. That they will be successful we have not the slightest doubt. 
The buildings are to be in various styles, but chiefly Romanesque, 
which is better adapted to buildings of their character. With the 
exception of the above-mentioned office-building, the entire group 
will be on the slow-combustion plan. 
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THAMES BRIDGES. 


will be interesting to inquire somewhat into the methods 
by which London bridges, very expensive structures, are 
managed and maintained. Evidently, it is an important 
matter that property worth several millions of money 
should be wisely administered, and that its care should be 
entrusted to competent hands. On this score, the rate- 
payers of London have, fortunately, no cause for anxiety. 
The bridges within the bounds of the ancient City of London, other 
than the railway bridges, are under the care of the Bridge House 
Estates Committee, while those beyond this boundary are in the 
charge of the London County Council. These two bodies are, of 
course, entirely distinct, and we will deal with the older one first. 

The Corporation of the City of London is one of the most ancient 
bodies in the kingdom, and its records show a constant succession of 
capable men and a uniform policy. It was in existence before Par- 
liament, and it has seen the downfall of more than one Royal House ; 
while the State has been rent by civil war, and the Church torn by 
dissension, the citizens of London have always known that their 
material affairs were safely guarded, and that neither king, pro- 
tector nor prelate could attack them without the certainty of having 
to encounter a formidable opposition. The secret of success has 
lain in the fact that municipal dignity has always been confided to 
the hands of men of business, who had shown their capacity to man- 
age private affairs of great magnitude before they were entrusted 
with those of their neighbors. ‘Their training had been such as to 
remove them as far from the hide-bound conservatism of thie official 
as from the destructive reforming energy of the professional politi- 
cian. They knew when to adventure everything in a contest with 
the king, and how to husband the City’s resources during lon 
periods of inactivity. It is no part of our duty to write a history o 
civic management other than that connected with the Thames 
bridges, but that alone is quite sufficient to show that a corporate 
body may exist for hundreds of years without betraying the slightest 
evidence of senility; nay, further, that each succeeding generation 
may see it more active, more robust and more enterprising. 

The Corporation of the City of London has in its keeping the 
Tower Bridge, London Bridge, Southwark Bridge and Blackfriars 
Bridge. It is only within the past one hundred and thirty years that 
three out of the four have come into existence. From tlie time of 
the Saxons up till the year 1749 there was only one bridge — Lon- 
don Bridge — within what is now called the metropolitan area. 
That bridge has probably always been in the keeping of the Corpo- 
ration. The date of its erection is not known, but a fierce battle 
was fought in 1008 for its possession between the Dunes in South- 
wark and tbe Saxons on the north bank. King Ethelred led his 
forces against the bridge by land, while his ally, Olaf, of Norway, 
attacked it in his ships, and pulled up some of the piles. ‘his 
bridge is referred to in the laws of Ethelred, and Stow attributes its 
construction to the pious brothers of the monastery of St. Mary 
Overies. Its exact origin is, however, unknown. It was, of course, 
of timber, and was swept away on November 16, 1091, in the course 
of a violent storm which blew down six hundred houses. The tide 
rose to a great height, and carried away the structure, or, at any 
rate, much of it. It must have been repaired or rebuilt, for in A. D. 
1136 it was destroyed by fire, and was again repaired. In 1163, ac- 
cording to Stow, and in 1176, according to other writers, Peter of 
Colechurch commenced the construction of the first stone bridge 
across the Thames. The story of this bridge was given in the American 
Architect for February 16, 1895, and need not be retold. It lasted, by 
aid of continual patching and rebuilding, well into the present cen- 
tury, and, from faults of its original construction, was a continual 
drain on the funds allocated to its maintenance. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that perfect and exact ac- 
counts of every penny spent on London Bridge since the year 1381, 
with the exception of the accounts relating to the years 1445 to 1448, 
are in existence and in splendid preservation. Further, there is a 
series of documents of earlier date — charters, grants, deeds, leases, 
and the like — from the end of the thirteenth century. The earlier 
accounts were kept in Latin, and were executed with the exquisite 
care and splendid penmanship that characterize the documenta of 
the age. Some of the initial letters are of great beauty, but such 
ornaments are sparingly introduced, as is befitting in relation to such 
prosaic matters as the collection of rents and the payment of work- 
men. Up to 1272, the accounts were kept in a chamber of the 
Guildhall. They were then removed to the chapel on the bridge, 
and early in Elizabeth's reiga they were transferred to the Bridge 
House, at the southern end of the bridge. Now they are at the 
Guildhall again, securely kept in the strong-room. In addition to 
the accounts and deeds there are two “ bokes of evydences ” contain- 
ing transcripts, extracts and memoranda relating to the Bridge 
House Trust. One of these, known as the “ Register of Deeds,” 
was presented by the bridge wardens to the Common Council on 
September 6, 1515, and was stated to contain a transcript of all the 
evidences concerning the bridge. How rich would be our knowl- 
edge of history if all corporations had felt the same sense of the 
dignity of their position and the importance of their actions as 
the Corporation of London ! 

The origin of much of the funds dealt with in these accounts is 
lost in obscurity. Part was derived from tolls, but the greater por- 
tion seems to have been the result of private contributions. There is 





evidence that in 1122 there were lands belonging to what is now known 
as the Bridge House Estate. William Rufus, in 1097, imposed a tax 
for rebuilding the bridge and for other public works. For building 
the stone bridge, Archbishop Richard, Beckett’s successor, at Canter- 
bury, and Cardinal Hugo di Petraleone, the Papal legate, made con- 
tributions. ‘The architect, Peter, chaplain of St. Mary Colechurch, - 
built the splendid chapel on the bridge entirely at his own expense. 
Henry LI aided the erection by giving the proceeds of a tax on wool. 
King John, in 1213, gave “ God's pence,” taken from foreign mer- 
chants, for the same object. Henry III behaved in a very different 
spirit, for he seized the bridge revenues, along with many others, 
for the use of his own exchequer. As a cheap compensation, he 
authorized the brethren of the chapel of St. Thomas to solicit chari- 
table donations for the bridge in all parts of the kingdom. The 
King appears to have re)inquished the bridge revenues after a time, 
but in 1265 he took them again, and granted them for five years to 
the Hospital of St. Katherine. In 1269 he granted them to Queen 
Elenor for six years. There was no love lost between the Queen and 
the citizens at any time, and in 1272 they were in dispute about the 
bridge revenues. Edward I appointed a Commission to inquire into 
the allegation that the Queen did not repair the bridge, and shortly 
after, thé Corporation seem to have regained possession of the 
funds. In 1280 the fall of the bridge was feared, and the King 
authorized an appeal to the benevolent, with the effect that in a short 
time the finances of the bridges were put on a satisfactory footing. 
All the gifts that have been received since that time can be found 
recorded in a book on the Tower Bridge! by Mr. Charles Welch, 
Librarian to the Corporation of London, to which we are indebted 
for much of our information. This work was published last year, 
and contains practically all the information on the subject of the 
Bridge House Estates in the possession of the Corporation. 

It was evidently accounted a patriotic and charitable action to 
leave money or property for the repair and maintenance of the 
bridge. It was of immense importance that easy communication 
should be maintained between the two banks of the river, while the 
injudicious design of the structure, added to the absurd plan of- 
allowing it to be encumbered with houses, required that constant and 
expensive repairs should be carried out. Mr. Welsh says that the 
history of the bridge is a narrative of repairs. Eighty years after 
its completion, in 1209, men were afraid to pass over it. In 1289 a 
subsidy was granted for its repair. In 1389 a conference of eccle- 
siastics considered the question, and in 1425 an Act declared it too 
dangerous to permit carts with iron tires to pass over. In 1436 one 
of the arches fell, and was subsequently replaced by a wooden 
structure. In 1504 foundations were put in for a new pier, and in 
1523 objections were raised to an extension of the waterworks be- 
neath the arches. In 1530 stone for two new arches was bought, and 
in 1548 new piles were driven. A committee was appointed, early 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, “to view the defaults of London 
Bridge.” The history of the bridge in the eighteenth century con- 
sists of doubts whether the bridge would stand, surveys, reports and 
schemes for a new bridge. Evidently there was need for plenty of 
money. 

In a rental prepared in 1358 by the wardens, Richard Bacon and 
Joshua de Helfield, the bridge property is described as situated in 
London, Southwark, Hlatcham, Camberwell, Lewisham and Shal- 
ford. The number of shops on the bridge was 138, and the rent 
1601. 4s. In a return of 1601-2 the yearly revenue is 472/. 11s. 8d., 
and the total rent of the estate is 1546/. 16s. Among the property 
from an early period was Stocks Market, occupied by butchers and 
fishmongers, with thirty-eight “ cupboards ” over the stalls for drapers. 
In 1382 the market produced a rent of 32. 18s. 8d. It is interest- 
ing to learn that on November 1, 1819, a butcher named William 
Sperlyng, who had exposed two putrid carcasses for sale, was put in 
the stocks, and the bodies were burnt beneath him, a ver practical 
way of bringing the nauseousness of his offence home to him. The 
market was on the site of the present Mansion House, and disap- 
peared from the accounts about 1564. The earliest account (1381- 
1382) opens with arrears of 22/. 1s. 3¢d., the total receipts being 755l. 
19s.6¢/., the expenditure 6991. 19s. 23d., and the balance 56/. Os. 34d. 
In 1550-1 the wardens suffered loss by two falls in the price of 
silver. On July 9 they had 404/. in silver coin, which depreciated 
one-fourth; and on August 17, 76/. 9s. 3d., which lost one-third. It 
is interesting to learn that fluctuations in the value of silver are not 
so modern as is often supposed. Early in the sixteenth century the 
estate seems to have been in a flourishing condition, for the wardens 
were able to lend money for public objects, but during the Civil War 
the condition was reversed, and we find that in 1648-9 the wardens 
borrowed 1100/. at 7 per cent interest, which fell to 6 per cent in 
1666-7. ‘The prosperity in the early part of the sixteenth century 
was marred later by the loss of alarge number of quit rents paid by 
many of the greater abbeys and monasteries dissolved by the Statute 
of 1539. Sixteen years later a portion of the Bridge House funds 
was invested in the purchase of monastic lands from the Crown. 

The supreme control of the bridge has always been in the hands 
of the Corporation . .. . the executive power was in the hands of 
a keeper or warden... .. The warden and his staff were located 


See en 

1“ History of the Tower Bridge and of other Bridges over the Thames built by 
the Corporation of London, including an Account of the Bridge House Trust 
from the Twelfth Century, based on the Records of the Briijge House Estates 
Committee,” by Charles Welch, F.S. A., Librarian to the Corporation of London, 
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g, called the Bridge House, on the south banks of the 
river, and very early this building gave its name to the trust which 
administered the affairs of the bridge. ‘Thus in A. D. 1272, we find 
that Isabella la Juvenne, by her will, left property to the “ house of 
the bridge” (Domui Pontis, London). The accounts for 1414 show 
that a quit-rent of 16 pence was paid for “ le Brighous.” 

For eight or nine hundred years there existed but one bridge over 
the Thames within the metropolitan area. But in 1749 Westmin- 
ster Bridge (not the present structure) was completed, and the con- 
trast between its wide roadway and ample accommodation and the 
restricted size of the passage between the houses on London Bridge, 
led to an agitation for an improvement in the City. The result was 
that in 1758 the houses were taken down, and the entire width of 
the bridge rendered available for traffic. To compensate for the 
loss of rents, Parliament authorized an extra toll to be demanded on 
the bridge, for tolls had always to be paid, but this raised so much 
discontent that next year the Legislature granted 15,000/. in place 
of the extra toll. By the Act of 1767 the sum of 30,000/. was 
appropriated for the redemption of the tolls, which were leased to a 
man named Neale. Difficulties, however, arose in the negotiations, 
and the tolls were continued till 1782. At the same time that the 
houses were demolished, a large central span was built, the total 
amount spent on the alterations being 100,000/. The old bridge, 
however, was quite unsuited to the exigencies of the traffic, both over 
and under it, and the agitation for better means of communication 
was continued for years, until the new bridge was determined on, as 
already explained in our previous article. To render this possible, 
an Act was obtained for an extension of the coal dues for twenty- 
one years, at the rate of 6d. per chaldron, and powers obtained to 
raise one million sterling on this security. ‘The total cost of the new 
London Bridge and of the street improvements necessary to give 
access to it was 2,556,170/., obtained from the following sources : 


in a building 


£ 
Contributed out of and raised upon estate charged 
for bridge purposes.........+++++ POMC AR RSS ON 820,318 
GOvermMens’ Grants 0° sresccoccicnsocvavvas secvene 192,000 
Coal ‘and Wind AUCH 0:2 0.0.0.6 a:ecins ois ees vee sae sow see 1,000,000 
Out of Corporation’s Own e@states......e. ees eeeeeees 16,421 
Realized from sale of surplus lands,.........e0+.00. 626,950 


In this way the new London Bridge was built. It rapidly became 
very crowded, but in spite of all proposals for its improvement, it 
has served its purpose ever since, and is likely to do so for years to 
come. 

While the old bridge was standing, an attempt was made to relieve 
the congestion of traffic by erecting a bridge at Blackfriars. This 
bridge was commenced by the Corporation in 1760, the architect 
being Robert Mylne. The structure was 995 feet in length and 45 
feet in width, and comprised nine semi-elliptical arches. The total 
cost of the bridge and its approaches was 230,000/., including 
12,250/. paid to the Watermen’s Company as compensation for the 
loss of the Sunday ferry. The great arch was opened for passage 
on October 1, 1764; foot passengers were allowed across in 1766, 
and all classes of traffic on November 19, 1769. ‘The money was 
raised on the security of the Bridge House estates. A toll of 3d. 
per foot-passenger on week-days, and 1d. on Sundays, was levied up 
to June 22,1875. The bridge was repaired in 1833 at a cost of 
105,158/., and was rebuilt entirely in 1864, as described previously. 

In the early part of this century, when the agitation for the recon- 
struction of London Bridge was at its height, a private company 
came forward with a scheme for diverting a part of the traffic into 
another channel. In 1811 they obtained an Act to build Southwark 
Bridge, and the works were begun in 1813. It was, however, con- 
trary to the tradition of the Corporation to have bridges within their 
jurisdiction under private control, and negotiations were begun for 
the purchase of this bridge in 1849. They fell through, however, to 
be renewed in 1853, and again dropped. In 1857 the Bridge House 
Committee consulted the Metropolitan Board of Works again, and 
were advised to wait. In June, 1864, the Board of Works promoted 
a Bill for the purchase of the bridge by them, one of the provisions 
being that the Bridge House Committee should pay 50,000/. towards 
the cost. It did not, however, meet with the approval of the 
Corporation that they should pay for works that would be out of 
their hands, and they opposed the Bill, which was thrown out. As 
a temporary measure the Southwark Bridge Company agreed to 
open the bridge free for six months for 1,834/., and for a further six 
months at 2,750/. additional. The money was paid out of the City 
cash, as there was no power to use the Bridge House funds for such 
a purpose. The bridge was opened free on November 8, 1864, and 
has remained so ever since. Finally, on June 12, 1868, the bridge 
was purchased for 200,000/. Southwark Bridge, however, did very 
little to relieve London Bridge, and for years the question of further 
accommodation was never allowed to sleep. It would be wearisome 
to detail all the commissions, reports, committees, and public meet- 
ings connected with the question. Gradually, however, the convic- 
tion grew that the remedy lay in affording a means of crossing the 
Thames at a lower point than any of the existing bridges. llans 
were got out for high-level bridges, low-level swing-bridges, steam- 
ferries and subways, and it was not until after years of discussion 
that the design of the City Architect, Mr. Horace Jones, for the 
present Tower Bridge, was accepted, and the general features 
of the design settled. Mr. J. W. Barry was associated with Mr. 
Jones, but the facts have been so recently narrated by us, that it 


is needless to refer to them further. The original estimate was 
750,000/., but was exceeded, the actual cost being 1,045,154/., which 
was raised on the Bridge House estates. ; 

According to Mr. Welch, the following sums have been spent by 
the Corporation during the present century on bridges: 


£ 
London Bridge and approaches............eeeeeee: 715.246 
Bick itinnt: Brid@Gs facacs.4 ka reaseeeneaersiona eee 506, 289 
Southwark Bridge,........ «+. Pow? OX BETTE DER DE Sle 218,868 
Peg’s Hole (Stratford)...... Sighted Da Eee eie Te ete Kate 3,500 
Tower Bridge............ SaeGJS pawie's bie welersa ares . 1,045,154 


At the time that London Bridge was built, the Bridge House 
Estate was not so rich as it is now. It is not that it has received 
any great accession of property in the meantime, but that it has 
benefited by the falling-in of leases, and by the great rise in values 
during the last 50 or 60 years. The enormous cost of replacing old 
London Bridge was quite beyond the means of the estate, and 
accordingly supplementary sources of revenue had to be found, as 
mentioned above. It must be remembered that the new means of 
communication across the river was only a part of a great plan 
of street-improvement, which included Moorgate Street and King 
William Street on the north bank, and the Borough on the south 
bank, the total cost being debited to the bridge. Similarly, at Black- 
friars, large sums were spent on the approaches, and this fact 
accounts for the discrepancies between the figures we now give and 
some of those published in our articles on the construction of the 
bridges. 

In the year ending December 31, 1832, the total income of the 
committee was 32,716/. 14s. 44d. Of this 1,212/. was balance from 
the last account, 30,136/. was derived from rents and quit-rents, 750/. 
from dividends, and the rest from other sources. This shows that. 
the committee had an income well over 30,000/., and that their 
expenses, apart from the building of the bridge, were under 7,000. 

We will now turn to the state of affairs in 1893, and see how the 
financial condition had altered. 

In the interval of 61 yéars the income had risen from about 
31,000/. to 95,000/., so that it is easy to understand that the com- 
mittee could undertake the building of the Tower Bridge without 
extraneous aid. The balance in hand of 104,012/. was evidently 
part of a loan raised to meet the contractors’ accounts as they fell 
due. Altogether, 1,060,000/. was raised to meet this expenditure, 
but in 1893 it was being paid off at the rate of 25,257/. 10s. a year, 
in addition to interest at 34 per cent on the bulk of it, and 33 per 
cent on the remainder. The expenses of management of the estate 
and the bridges amounted to 16,476/. odd per annum. 

Our readers will have noticed the gradual change that has taken 
place in the methods of the estate. Originally it was, for adminis- 
trative purposes at least, separate from the Corporation. It had its 
own premises, its separate staff, and its independent accounts. The 
wardens, or bridge-masters, were the trustees, and had_ practical 
control of its property and affairs, subject, of course, to the Corpora- 
tion, but with practically a free hand as long as they fulfilled their 
duties satisfactorily. Gradually the Bridge House Committee grew 
in numbers and importance, and the masters declined in power, until 
now their duties are largely ceremonial. Simultaneously the staff 
became more and more merged in that of the Corporation. ‘The 
surveyor became only a minor official in the office of the City Sur- 
veyor; the accounts were put in the hands of the City Chamberlain, 
and so on, the useless expenses of two separate establisliments bein 
saved. ‘The Bridge House Committee have gradually assumed al 
the responsibility, and no one can deny that they have carried out 
their task well and wisely. Their latest work — the Tower Bridge 
— is worthy of the greatest city in the world, both from an engineer- 
ing and an architectural point-of-view, and when the cost of it has 
been defrayed, we have no doubt that another generation of 
Londoners will find themselves equally well served. ‘The members 


of the committee change, but its traditions will survive. — Engineer- 
ing. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.]} 
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MESSRS. WM. SCHICKEL & CO., ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE Catholic Club-house situated just opposite the southern end of 
Central Park on 59th Street, is to the visitor, a very interesting 
“institution! ’— for such is the instinctive feeling one re- 

ceives on entering through the spacious door-way, up the vestibule 
steps and into the wide entrance hall; — that in its magnitude, it is 
a veritable institution. 

On the landing of the broad stairs, ascending effectively on the 
left, there stands a tall old-fashioned clock ; beside it, on the wall, 
there hangs a darkened antique painting (gleaming with little bril- 
liant figures through the varnish on the canvas) of some famous 
pontifical ceremonial ; opposite the stairs stands a great and monu- 
mental fireplace, with mantel reaching to the beams of the ceiling 
above, bearing in its front a great round bronze relief; before, — 
one’s eye is attracted by the richly embroidered and ornamented 
hangings; the tones of the mosaic floor, of ceiling and woodwork, of 
rugs and of walls, give one an impression of stability and dignity 
and freedom from that painful pretentiousness so common in most 
buildings of its class, while the old clock and the picture and a 
subtile something in the air breathe to one of the Club’s traditions: 

Respect still grows as we look into the lounging-room on our 


right and further, examine the pictures on its walls: here are a | 


large portrait by Van Dyke, a Greuze and a very fine Corot, besides 
a number of interesting portraits of members. 

We find that the Club is an outgrowth of the Xavier Alumni 
Sodality, which was established in 1863 and was first called the 
Xavier Union. On January 1, 1888, the name was clianged from 
the Xavier Union to the Catholic Club of the City of New York, 
and its primary objects declared to be the advancing of Catholic 
interests, of promoting the moral improvement of its members, of 
fostering among them a true Catholic spirit, of encouraging the 
study of Catholic literature and history, and for these purposes to 
maintain a library and by frequent social intercourse to bind the 
members more closely in the pursuit of -these and kindred ends. 

The Club has a total membership of 996 members, many of whom 
are priests and men of high rank in the Church, while there are also 
many men in business in the city, prominent both on their own 
account and on the city’s, and sometimes, as we have found by the 
recent municipal investigations, on both at once. 

These gentlemen gather together at more or less frequent inter- 
vals, sometimes to hear “ distinguished lecturers ” and sometimes to 
attend “ receptions to notabilities and celebrations of notable events 
and anniversaries.” ‘The occasions are made sumptuous by the use 
of the large assembly-hall and parlor on the second floor, which 
when thrown open into the very spacious staircase-hall, on the walls 
of which hang formidable paintings of madonnas, popes and cardinals, 
form a very notable suite of rooms. The assembly-hall is decorated 
quite elaborately in white and gold with stucco ornament and brill- 
iant chandeliers, and the parlor is kept in the same character, with 
soft mouse-colored carpets and delicately flowered stuffs on the fur- 
niture. But the chief charm of the building to-an architect is on 
the floor above, it being entirely given over to a huge library, and the 
hallway has cases with glass doors, through which gleam the titled 
backs of such books as Ferd. Organia’s ‘“ San Marco in Venezia,” 
the great Niccollini book on Pompeii, and case after case of portfolios 
of photographs to lure an architect’s eve. ‘The majority of the 
smaller books are devoted to religious subject8 and it is asserted 
that this library is the most complete Catholic library in America, 
with “ every convenience for social comfort and intellectual develop- 
ment and destined to be the centre of Catholic thought, interest and 
action.” 

The building measures 75’ by 110’, and was built to cost $115,000. 
The front is of reddish-yellow Roman brick and terra-cotta. The 
first story faced with rustic brownstone gives, as the architects 
promised in their preliminary pamphlet, an appearance of warmth 
and cheerfulness to which the interior arrangement will correspond. 
On the fourth and fifth floors are bachelor apartments and on the fifth 
floor private dining-rooms which have the use of the loggia — a most 
delightful place in summer with the little tables set out between the 
columns and commanding the beautiful view over the park. The 
arrangement of the club-house for convenience is admirable, as well 
as for general effect, as may easily be seen from the plans. 


d PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 
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FIKLD—HOUSE FOR WOUOD ISLAND PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
STURGIS & CABOT, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


MESSRS. 


\ PLUMB MEMORIAL LIBRARY, SHELTON, CONN. MR. C. T. BEARDS- 
LEY, JR., ARCHITECT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Turis building is now approaching completion. The exterior is 
built of red Windsor stone, rovk-faced, from ground to sill-course. 
Above, the walls are of salmon-colored brick, Roman size. Main 
ruof is covered with red slate; tower roof with tiles. Cornices are 
of moulded brick and copper; all copper work is “ weathered ” toa 


‘ 





THE CATHOLIC CLUB-HOUSK, WEST 59TH 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. ! green tint by a bath of dilute acid. The interior accommodations 


are: Trustees’-room, librarian’s-room and lavatory, reading-room, 
with space for catalogues, stack-room, with capacity of 10,000 vol- 
umes, Hall and vestibule. The interior is finished throughout in 
quartered-oak. Vestibule is wainscoted with enamelled brick, and 
both hall and vestibule have deep coffered ceilings of wood 
and mosaic floors. Reading-room and stack-room are open to the 
roof with oak trusses showing. The reading-room contains a large 
brick fireplace with brick overmantel reaching to ceiling. There is 
also a fireplace with oak mantel in trustees’ room. The entrance 
from hall to reading-room, together with space for catalogues, is 
separated from reading-room proper by a screen, 20 feet long and 10 
feet high, consisting of oak panels below, oak cornice and frieze 
above, and the intermediate portion filled with leaded glass, com- 
prising two figure-pieces and two panels of geometrical pattern. The 
contract-price for the building complete, exclusive of furniture and 
clock, was a trifle under $20,000. 


| ENTRANCE OF THE SAME. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


THE ASSEMBLY-HALL: CATHOLIC CLUB-HOUSE, WEST 59TH 8T., 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. MESSRS. WM. SCHICKEL & CO., ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{Gelatine Print.] 


PARLOR OF THE SAME. 
e [Gelatine Print.) 


READING-—ROOM OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 
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Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Gobelin Tapestries ; 
Japanese Paintings; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rem- 
brandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cuicaco, Int. — Paintings by Manet: at the Art Institute. 


Cincinnati, O.— Spring Exhibition: at the Art Museum, May 18 to 
June 30. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 





THe Rosettis.—The Rosetti household was, probably, the most 


remarkable in London. Gabriele Rosetti, patriot exile, poet, philoso- 
pher, mystic, student, artist, and a most genial and winsome man of 
strong character, was ‘‘ a father in a million,’ as his elder son loved to 
speak of him. Mrs. Frances Mary Lavinia Rosetti, though English by 
birth and maternal parentage, was daughter of an Italian gentleman well 
known in his day, Gaetano Polidori, the translator of the poetry of 
Milton into sympathetic, if not majestic or masterly, Italian. Many dis- 
tinguished people came to the Rosetti household, and divers eddies of 
the new thought of the age circulated through that little society. 
Then, were there ever four such children in one family as Maria, 
Gabriel, William and Christina? Two were endowed with high as 
well as rare and distinctive genius, and all four moved in an atmos- 
phere pregnant with stirring ideals, deep emotions of strong minds, 
and vivid aspirations. — William Sharp in Adantic Monthly. 





THE BacTiMORE ExniBition. — In 1897 the City of Baltimore will be 
100 years old, and the anniversary will be commemorated by a centen- 
nial exhibition. This will be held between May 15 and Nov. 15, 1897 
and Baltimore expects to raise $5,000,000 to make the project a 
success. <A site comprising 305 acres of Clifton Park, the country place 
of Johns Hopkins, founder of the great university that bears his name 
has been selected. Two hundred thousand dollars have already been 
raised, and the Centennial Association has peen promised about $1,000,- 
000 to carry out the scheme. The general manager of the exhibition is 
Major Fred. Brackett, who was chief clerk of the Treasury Department 
during the Harrison administration, and was prominently connected 
with the Chicago World's Fair. ‘The president of the Centennial Asso- 
ciation is Lloyd 1. Jackson, and several of the most prominent men in 
Baltimore are vice-presidents. — Exchange. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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N instructive case of typhoid infection, with the prompt 
Hi and intelligent removal of its cause, is reported from 

North Dakota. On the Red Lake River, in Minnesota, 
is a little town known as Crookston. Small as it is, Crookston 
has a sewer system, discharging into the river; but, in the 
autumn of 1893, by the settlement of a railway embankment, 
the outfall of the sewer became choked. ‘To relieve the 
sewers, the overflow was pumped temporarily over the railway 
embankment into the river; and, a month later, the outfall 
having been repaired, the sewers were thoroughly flushed, to 
relieve them of the collected sediment. During this time, 
there were known to have been some sixty cases of typhoid 
fever in Crookston. Sixty miles below Crookston, on the 
same river, but in the State of North Dakota, is a town of 
about nine thousand inhabitants, known as Grand Forks, 
which takes its water-supply from the river. ‘I'he flushing-out 
of the Crookston sewers took place November 17. During 
the month of November, there were in Grand Forks two cases 
of typhoid fever, but no deaths. In December there were two 
hundred and thirty cases, with four deaths; and in January 
seven hundred and twelve cases, with fifty-two deaths. In 
February, the disease began to abate, and there were only two 
hundred and thirty-one cases, with twenty-seven deaths. In 
March there were forty-six cases; in April twenty-six, and in 
May only one; but, in all, more than twelve hundred cases of 
the disease, and nearly a hundred deaths, can be directly 
traced to the poisoning of the river by the flushing of the 
sewer sixty miles above. The people of Grand Forks promptly 
sought professional advice, and established a filter-bed, on 
what is called the Lawrence system, it having first been publicly 
described in the Report made by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health upon its experiments with the water-supply 
of the City of Lawrence. Since this was done there have been 
only two cases of typhoid fever in the town, and both of these 
are known to have been imported. 





HE whole story shows in a striking manner the virulence 
of the typhoid contagium, and the necessity of guarding 
against it. There is, prevalent among the easy-going sort 

of sanitary engineers, what can only be called a superstition, 
for it rests on nothing but negative evidence, and that of the 
most uncertain sort, that rivers purify themselves, and that 
the bacteria of infection do not survive many miles of swim- 


ming down the stream. How far they can swim, or how soon 
the self-purification of the river is complete, no one has 
ventured to say, and this unquestionable instance of the trans- 
mission of the typhoid germs in great quantity, and in a very 
active condition, for sixty miles down a tolerably large river 
will go far to confirm the inference which engineers draw from 
the terrible cholera epidemic at Hamburg, that the self purifi- 
cation of a river is not to be depended upon as a safeguard 
against zymotic contagion. Fortunately, the knowledge of 
what may be depended upon has just been rendered available 
by what may well be termed the immortal labors of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health. It seems like exaggeration 
to say that a half-dozen quiet gentlemen, well trained in 
science, and inspired with an intelligent zeal in the promotion 
of **State Medicine,” should have been already the means of 
saving hundreds of precious lives; but it is literally true; 
while the effect of ignorance and carelessness is exhibited in 
the epidemic which prostrated, within three or four months, 
nearly one-seventh of all the inhabitants of a flourishing town. 


WO Grammar Schools in New York have been closed 
lately, and more than four thousand children turned away 
temporarily from their studies, on account of contagious 

disease in the family of the janitor, who, in the large ‘New 
York schools, occupies rooms in the building. According to 
the New York Z%mes, seven city schools have been closed in the 
same way, and for the same reason, within the last twelve 
months; and it thinks that it is quite time for the janitors and 
their families to be given quarters outside the school buildings. 
The New York Board of Health has long urged this change, 
but the Board of Education, imagining that there was some 
economy in the present practice, has resisted. Now, it being 
evident enough that the saving in janitor’s house-rent is far more 
than offset by the waste of time, of both teachers and scholars, 
involved in such enforced vacations, it is probable that a 
change will be made. . 





NE of the most ridiculous portions of the remarkable 
() Report on “The Slums of Great Cities,” which we have 
already had occasion to mention, is ‘a table of the “ patho- 
genic bacteria” found in and about the habitations of those 
citizens whom its distinguished author is pleased to designate 
as ‘the slum population,” followed by a list of the “ non- 
pathogenic bacteria,” the whole including thirty-three varieties, 
all with names adapted to strike the unscientific reader with 
horror. There is something terrible in the idea, for instance, 
that the house No. 280 Mulberry Street, in New York, is fre- 
quented by the * Staphylococcus virides flavescens,” or that 
the ‘Saccharomyces rosaceus”’ haunts Strauss Court, in Phila- 
delphia; and-even the assurance of the expert employed to 
make this intensely interesting and important investigation, 
that these animals are not only harmless, but “ useful factors 
in society,” is hardly sufficient to restore our confidence. Ac- 
cordingly, the expert goes on to say that ‘The almost complete 
absence of pathogenic bacteria in the air of the slums is 
astonishing.” In fact, as he informs us, * The extraordinary 
freedom from sickness in the slums of New York reflects great 
credit on the Health Board of that city. In three hundred and 
eleven tenements visited in that city not a single adult sick in 
bed was seen, except where the sickness was due to an increase 
in the population, and very few children. Of what village of 
the same population can such a statement be made?” Again, 
on page 101, he says, after mentioning that, for comparison, 
tests were made of the air in some private houses, “ Without 
any exception, it was found that the air in the tenement-houses 
was as pure as in any residence visited ”; yet the distinguished 
author of the Report defines “slums” as ‘dirty back streets, 
especially such streets as are inhabited by a squalid and 
criminal population,” and he says that pains were taken, in 
selecting the localities to be examined, ‘to be sure that locali- 
ties coming within this definition only were examined.” 


— 


HE Archeological Institute of America, and the American 
School of Classical Studies, at Athens, offer, for the year 
1895-96, two tellowships in Classical archzology, open to 

all Bachelors of Arts of universities and colleges in the United 
States. The fellowships will be awarded by a committee, of 
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which Prof. J. W. White, of Harvard University, is chairman, 
and will furnish blank forms of application. ‘These forms of 
application must be filled out, with such evidences of scholar- 
ship as the applicant may be able to give, and sent to the 
committee before July 15; and the fellowship will be awarded 
as soon afterward as practicable. The two persons chosen 
will be expected to proceed at once to Europe, and to spend 
the remainder of the present season in studying in the muse- 
ums of London, Berlin, Paris and Munich, reporting October 
1, at the American School. at Athens. Under the supervision 
of the Director of the School, they will continue their studies of 
Grecian archeology in Greece itself, each holder of a fellow- 
ship choosing some subject for original investigation, in addi- 
tion to his work in connection with the School. ‘The inconfe 
of each fellowship is six hundred dollars for the year. ‘Two 
months of the required period of study may be spent in Rome, 
if the holder so desires. 


J HE American School of Classical Studies at Athens is at 
work this season at Eretria, continuing the explorations 
begun there some years ago. ‘The excavation of the 
theatre is almost complete, and a gymnasium has been un- 
covered. Three heads, three inscriptions, and some archi- 
tectural fragments of interest have been exhumed. 


e 





J HE tumult at Ottawa about the monument to the Colonial 
soldiers who fell at Louisburg appears to have been a 
piece of private Canadian politics. As the conquerors of 
Louisburg, although recruited in the colonies of New England, 
were British subjects, fighting for the King of England, it 
would be ridiculous for the Government of the Dominion to 
object to the erection of a monument in their honor; and the 
demonstration seems to have been only a part of that theatri- 
cal vendetta between the English and French speaking parts of 
the Canadian population, which is kept up for the benefit of the 
local politicians. The Government of Nova Scotia not only 
gave permission for the erection of the monument on the battle- 
ground, but made a grant of the land on which it is to stand, 
and, so far, the French population of the neighborhood has 
shown no sign of agitation at the idea of having the memorial 


put up in their sight. 


HE famous Gewandhaus, at Leipsic, which contained what 
was probably, among musical people, the most renowned 
concert-room in the world, has just been demolished, and 

the Builder takes occasion to give an interesting historical 
account of it. ‘The building containing the concert-room was 
erected about 1498, by the City of Leipsic, which used a 
portion of it as an armory, and from this cause it was long 
known as the “ Zeughaus.” Some of the rooms were rented, 
during Fair time, to cloth-merchants, while the space under the 
high-pitched roof was used for storing grain. Later, the gran- 
ary was converted into a town library, but the cloth merchants 
still kept possession of their rooms, and the building, after its 
use as an armory had been abandoned, came to be known as 
the “ Gewandhaus,” or Cloth House. In 1748, some private 
citizens undertook to provide a series of concerts, which be- 
came famous for their excellence. After an interruption by 
the Seven Years’ War, the concerts were resumed, this time 
at the expense of J. A. Hiller, who was then living in Leipsic. 
There was then no good concert-room in the city, and the 
Duke of Weimar proposed that one should be constructed in 
the old Gewandhaus; and, under the direction of the architect 
Dauthe, a hall was built, extending from the third floor, over 
the cloth-halls, part way into the roof. In order not to 
overweight the beams of the third floor, which had to carry 
the greater part of the load, the enclosure of the hall was 
made of boards, set at a distance of about seven feet from the 
outer walls of the building, the space between these walls and 
the board enclosure forming a corridor. ‘The hall itself was 
forty ells long, twenty ells wide, and twelve high, the Leipsic 
ell being equivalent to about twenty-seven of ourinches. ‘The 
ends were rounded, and the angle between the walls and ceil- 
ing was also rounded. Owing, undoubtedly, as much to its 
light, resonant lining as to its shape, the Gewandhaus concert- 
room soon became famous as the most perfect concert-hall, 
acoustically, in the world. The lightness of the construction 
mav be judged from the fact that the plan for the remodelling 
- was adopted by the Town Council, June 13, 1780, and the 


hall was finished in November of the same year. The first 
concert was, however, not given in it until November 25, 1781. 
Since then it has been in almost uninterrupted use, and, while 
an American Fire Department official would have a nightmare 
after inspecting it, there seem to have been no serious ac- 
cidents in it. In anticipation of the demolition a new concert- 
hall has been built in the city, called, from the old one, the 
Gewandhaus, but we are not informed as to its acoustic 


qualities. 
i Corinth Canal do not present much encouragement for 
speculators in canal stocks. ‘The statement really cov- 
ers nearly fourteen months, the canal having been opened 
to traffic November 9, 1893, while the accounts are brought 
down to December 31, 1894. During that period, the gross 
receipts were a little less than three hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand francs. The operating cost was two hundred and 
nine thousand francs, expenses of administration forty-four 
thousand, taxes thirty-two thousand, and outlay for interest 
and commissions twenty-seven thousand; leaving a net profit of 
less than fifteen thousand francs, or about twenty-nine hun- 
dred dollars. The interest on the Canal Company’s bonds is 
twelve hundred thousand francs a year, and a sinking-fund 
must be provided for out of the receipts before the stock- 
holders can receive anything in the way of a dividend; so that 
their prospects are anything but brilliant. To pay interest, 
and put any appreciable amount into a sinking-fund, the net 
annual profits of the operation of the canal must be, at least, 
ten times as great as they are now; and an increase in pros- 
perity of a thousand per cent does not usually come, in such 
enterprises, within the first few years. Meanwhile, the in- 
terest on the bonds is, presumably, accumulating, and com- 
pounding. Under present circumstances, the bond-holders 
will not be tempted to foreclose their mortgage, and operate 
the canal for themselves, and the stockholders may derive 
some small comfort from this reflection. 


HE financial statement of the first year’s operations of the 


[4 REVUE INDUSTRIELLE, in speaking of the melan- 

choly financial exhibit of the Corinth Canal, hopes that 
people who are tempted to embark additional money in the 
rejuvenated Panama Canal scheme will take warning in time. 
At least, the Corinth stockholders know their fate; while the 
people interested in the Panama Canal have years of anxiety 
and doubt to undergo, before the final crash. La Revue Jn- 
dustrielle does not have much pity to spare for the ruined 
speculators who have sunk three hundred million dollars in 
what it calls a piece of mere gambling, but it says, with reason, 
that it is a pity that the people who can throw away such 
enormous sums so recklessly cannot spare a few thousand 
francs to help along purely scientific undertakings, which 
would, in the end, be of far greater advantage to the world. 
As it says, the men who stand ready to sacrifice their lives in 
the exploration of unknown regions are obliged to beg long 
and earnestly for the few francs which are at last doled out to 
them to enable them to commence their perilous undertakings, 
and true science, the science, we may say, that would have 
demonstrated the folly of the Panama undertaking, has to look 
on patiently and see fortunes squandered on plausible schemes, 
dressed up with just enough enticing deduction from imaginary 
facts to make them attractive to the unthinking public. 





HE Royal Institute of British Architects has been making 
yl an effort to prepare a form of contract, in conference with 
the Institute of Builders, but the two bodies seem to have 
disagreed hopelessly in regard to some of the clauses of the 
form of agreement, and the Committee of the R. I. B. A. 
finally submitted a draft according to its own views, which has 
been adopted by the Institute, by a vote almost unanimous, 
onlv two votes having been cast against its adoption. Mean- 
while, the Institute of Builders has passed a formal vote, to 
the effect that the new form is not acceptable to its members. 
The result will probably be that architects will continue to 
draw contracts to suit the circumstances of each case, as they 
now generally do, and we are by no means sure that this is not 
the best way. ‘wo buildings are hardly ever erected under 
exactly the same conditions, and a document so important as a 
contract ought to take clearly into view the circumstances 
under which it is to be carried into execution. 
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THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES! — VI. 


THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES: DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


N the Southern Colonies we en- 
counter many new elements. ‘The 
aristocratic cavaliers who settled 

these differed in much from the Puri- 
tans. Their religion was that of the 
Church of England. Their slaves 
were mostly black men, and were 
employed in the raising of tobacco, 
the staple product. “ Essentially a 
countryman by preference he [i. e., the 
cavalier planter] loved, above all 
things, the comparative solitude of a 
great country home, with its dependent 
village of servants, farm-hands and 
mechanics, its stables of English 
horses, its barns filled with high-bred 
cattle, and, beyond, its flourishing 
fields of tobacco and grain.” 

Roads in this country were mere 
bridle-paths. The traders were ped- 
lers; the artisans were tinkers. Commerce was thought unbefitting 
a gentleman. The soil was very fertile, so that the planters were 
soon enabled to indulge in a lavish hospitality, which, however, often 
proved ruinous. ‘The uncertain value of tobacco, which fluctuated 
from year to year, also tempted to live above means. 

Owing to the origin of many of the settlers, some of whom were 
sons of prominent English noblemen, there was from the beginning 





Fig. 49. Old House at New Castle, 
Eng. 





Fig. 50. Old Manor House, Maryland. 


much taste and refinement. Thus the Virginia gentry were the first 
to introduce glass for the lighting of rooms. Comfortable and sub- 
stantial houses were built very early. Perhaps the inherited desire 
of the Virginia settler to live in dignity and splendor can best 
explain his preferenee for brick, in a country where wood was the 
most jahural material, and where it was everywhere abundant. 
Many old lordly manors lie scattered along the rivers, mute witnesses 
of past glory. 

The rivers were the only safe and practicable highways. For 
this reason, and 
for purposes of 
commerce, each 
planter sought to 
have his own 
river-front with a 
little dock to 
which the small 
Dutch and New 
England _ vessels 
would come for 
barter. The 
James River in 
Virginia, often 
spoken of as the “Classic James,” is the best known. Some of the 
important manors along this river are: Shirley, built in 1700; 
Westover, built in 1737; Carter’s Grove Hall, built in the same 
year; and Brandon, built in 1790. In Maryland is the Severn, at 
the mouth of which lies charming Annapolis. Others of some note 
are Goose Creek in South Carolina, and West River, the York and 
the Potomac in Virginia, all 
of which, and many others, 
served as highways of 
travel. 

Towns were few; cities 
almost none. Jamestown, 
the first attempt at a settle- 
ment in Virginia, had a 
short life. Its few remain- 
ing ruins are now rapidly 
crumbling. Williamsburg, 
which superseded it, never 
became _ important — it 
stands to-day, with a church 
and a court-house, almost the identical country town it was a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Annapolis in Maryland is exceptional. It is indeed fortunate that 
so complete and beautiful a little city as this has been preserved. 





Fig. 51. Plan of Brice House, Annapolis, Md. 





Fig. 52. 


Harwood House, | 770, Annapolis, Md. 




















1 Post-Graduate thesis of Mr. O. Z. Cervin, School of Mines, Columbia College. 
Continued from No. 1016, page 108. 





Considerate Progress left it to its Colonial glory and built up Balti- 
more. The older Maryland town is remarkable in many ways. Its 
streets radiate from two circular plazas. Upon the larger of these 
were the buildings of the State, upon the smaller those of the Church 
—pivotal points of 
social organization. 
Business blocks and 
tradesmen’s houses 
were confined by law 
within a fixed quarter 
near the dock. The 
many fine residences, 
some close up to the 
street, others setting 
back, were generally 
placed in large gar- 
dens sloping towards 
the river. From the 
upper windows a fine 
view was obtained 
down the terraces to 
the wooded brink. 
This little ‘ Queen 
Anne” city possessed 
not only civic build- 
ings, churches and 
schools, but also club-houses, a theatre, and a race-course. Its 
prosperity began about 1750, and lasted only down to the Revolution. 

Log-houses were built only at the very outset. Here, too, the 
puncheon floor was the first improvement. Frame houses must have 
been rare. Some are spoken of, but none have been found worthy 
of illustration. The Southerner, considering wood a poor building- 
material, did not discover the good use to which clapboards and 
shingles can be put. Bricks seemed to him to be the only material 
to be employed in - 
a structure of any 
importance. Even 
minor structures, 
servants’ quarters 
and out-buildings, 
such as barns and 
dove-cotes, were 
generaly of brick. 

n the earlier 
days the _ bricks 
were imported, 
stowed away as 
ballast in return- {> 
ing ships. This, 
however, was too 
slow and expen- 
sive, and soon 
they were burned 
on the spot, good 
clay and fuel be- 
ing abundant. 

Flemish bond 
was most com- 
monly used by 
bricklayers. In 
many instances 
the alternating 
bricks were of a darker color, sometimes even glazed, the effect of 
which is said to be very pleasing. The device of laying all the 
bricks headers, as done in the Jennings house, Annapolis, is very 
unsatisfactory, the bond apparently being weaker than when all are 
laid stretchers. 

There is marked individuality in the planning, on account of the 
many smaller structures required by the large estates with their 
hosts of dependants. In Maryland, the offices, servants’ quarters, 
tool-houses and the like, were 
built as story-and-a-half wings, 





Fig. 53. Pediment Window in Hammofid House. 
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Fig. 54. Rear Door, Tulip Hill, West River, Md., | 750. 
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A oom | ka connected with the main part 

. Ze ON a by one-story corridors. In 
aoren ty pee be. ly ae Virginia, on the other hand, 
‘uy / AA . i” he isolation was preferred, and 
sel \\ : (=z these secondary structures, 
sa WA Wana though low, were often two 

en stories in height. This prac- 


tice, however, was not with- 
out exceptions (Figs. 50, 51). 

Generally the plans were 
symmetrical — a wing on one 
side balanced by one on the 
other, with the entrance in 
the middle. In Virginia this 
opened upon a hall running 
right through. Shirley 
manor is an exception, and is said to have a French medieval proto- 
type. In this building, fifty feet by eighty, the hall is in the north- 
western corner. Similar planning was quite common in Annapolis, 
in which place many other traces of French influence are found. In 


Fig. 55. From Gunston Hall, Va., 1757. 
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the exigencies of the climate. The disposition of the columns is 
very simple, with little attempt at variety. The Annapolis porches 
were, mostly, mere little entrance stoops; often there were none at 
all. Perhaps the brick walls, from three to four feet thick, afforded 


the Chase house, at Annapolis, the rooms are arranged also upon a 


transverse axis. 
The pes being symmetrical, it was only natural that a like dispo- 


sition should be found in the facade. In the Harwood house, An- 
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Pigeon-house, James 
River, Va. 


Fig. 61. 


Fig. 56. From Chase House, |770, Annapolis, Fig. 60. Carter's Hall, James River, Va. 
Md. 


an ampler protection against the hot sun than did the frame enclos- 
ures of New England. 
Two-story porches, such as that in Figure 50, occur in some in- 
stances. The Gov. Bull Pringle mansion in South Carolina has a 
somewhat similar porch. Some few examples very like the charac- 
teristic Connecticut porches (Fig. 10) are also to be seen. 
The buildings were rarely more than two stories high, with low 


napolis (Fig. 52), the axis of the front is well marked by the door- 
way of the first story, by a splendid window above and by a rich 
bull’s-eye in the attic. A detail of thie attic window is given in 
Figure 53. The slight projection of the middle part, with a pedi- 
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Fig.57. Front Gate, Westover, Va. 
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Some of the earlier structures, as Westover, built in 
1737, had very steep roofs. In a few instances the end walls were 
carried up with a huge chimney rising out of the ridge. The gambrel 
roof was not used at all, and the flat roof was exceptional. It was 
employed on the huge pile of Rosewell, three etories high and ninety 
feet square. The construction of this manor and a too lavish hos- 
pitality involved its owner in so deep a debt that his son and suc- 
cessor had to apply for permission to sell a part of the estate —the 
English law of entail 


hipped roofs. 
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ment over, is common in Annapolis. In this case, however, it is 
entirely unwarranted by the interior arrangements. 

Ornamental wall pilasters or semi-detached columns never occur 
on these brick structures. The nearest approach to them is found 
under porches, where they are used as responds to the free-standing 





Fig. 59. Fence Posts, Westover, on 
James River, Va. 


From Chase: House, 


Fig. 58. 
1770, Annapolis, Md. 


columns. Porches, however, are rare: in the earlier buildings they | flanking order supporting a pediment. 
were entirely wanting. Some were added later, as the settlers learned | usually a transom, but side 


being strictly observed. 
Rosewell has since 
been standing tenant- 
less for a century, no 
owner being wealthy 
enough to keep it up. 

Dormers were not 
very common, and 
were but little varied 
in design. Balus- 
trades were never used 
upon the roof and 
occur rarely anywhere. 
The roof covering was 
ordinarily of tin, 
standing-seam joint; 
slates and shingles 
were also sometimes 
used. 

The entrances were 
treated, much as in the 
other colonies, with a 
Over the door there is 
‘lights are almost entirely wanting. A 
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Fig. 63. Stair Balustrade, Carter’s Grove, Va. 
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rather ingenious variation of the shell hood is given in Figure 54, 


from Maryland. 
Palladian windows were rare. 
house (Fig. 55), once before referred to, is quite unique. 





Fig. 64. Stair String, Carter’s Grove, Va., 1737. 


windows are very simple, usually mere openings in the wall with flat 
brick arches above. The two central windows of the Harwood 
house (Fig. 52) are exceptionally elaborate. The woodwork of the 
doors and windows, as indeed all the other wooden trim, was painted 
white so as to set 
off against the 
deep red of the 
bricks. 
é But little space 
44 can be devoted to 
—— the accessories, 
some of which are 
quite elaborate 
and well studied. 
Westover, on the 
James river, pos- 
sesses three beauti- 
ful wrought - iron 
gates. The best 
one of these is il- 
lustrated in Figure 
57. Hardly any 
single feature could 
be cited better to il- 
lustrate the wealth 
and taste of its 
nabob owner. 
These gates were 
of course imported 
from England, all 
the handicrafts, 
especially in the 
South, being still 
in their infancy. 
Figure 59, illustrating the tops of two fence-posts at Westover, 
shows the care and attention given even to very small matters. 
Many gardens, especially in Annapolis, must have been splendid 
in their prime, laid out as some of them were supposed to be “after 
the Italian manner,” with statuary, shrubbery, paths and sloping ter- 
races. So, too, in the less poetic matter of outbuildings the charming 
dove-cote at Shirley (Fig. 61) 
shows its owner’s careful con- 
sideration and preference for 
substantiality in all matters. 
Here, as in New England, 
the halls were made into sump- 
tuous features. That at Car- 
ter’s Grove is twenty-eight feet 
wide, or one-third of the entire 
floor-area. A fine arch on wall 
columns usually divides the 
front part of the hall from 
the rear, which contains the 
stairs. These are in three 
runs, the steps broad and easy, 
with three balusters, each dif- 
ferent, for every tread. The 
rail ends in a scroll at the 
bottom, with the last baluster, more elaborate than the others, spirally 
carved (Fig. 63). Mahogany was used in the best examples. 





Fig. 65. 


Wadsworth House, New York 
tate. 


Chase House, 1770, An- 
napolis, Md. 





Fig. 66. Scott House, !780, Annapolis, Md. 





Fig. 67. 


Westover, Va., |737. 


The walls were wainscoted in wood up to the ceilings in large 


The fine example from the Chase 
Other 





panels, though sometimes plaster panels were used. The ccilings were 
often decorated in delicate plaster relief, in a somewhat rococo style. 
The cornice was of many members, often with rich modillions. In the 
Chase house the frieze is decorated with a fine Greek wave motive. 





Fig. 68. Cazanove, Alexardria, Va., about | 806. 





The steps were in some instances of solid timbers projecting from 
One might reasonably expect less of lightness and caprice, and 
; to four feet thick than in one 
white or variegated marble, 
piece of work. Croisettes 
elaborate rococo mantels, har- 
ful mantels in wood, with a 

Fig. 69a. Door-head, Whitehall, Md. 
as in Figure 68, further en- 

The door and window trims are 


From these cool wind-swept halls two views could be obtained — in 
the one direction, down the terraces to the placid river, in the other, 
up the rising plantation to the wooded hills beyond. 
the wall, each resting on the one below. aA similar device, bor- 
rowed from stone construction, was used in one of the Colonial coun- 
try houses in New York State (Fig. 65). 
oe of solidity and formality 
Zi ‘ C2F S Ar @ in the details and finish of 
QSIESE SIC | a house with brick walls three 
NUTT 7m four | 
TT with a six to eight inch frame 
way enclosure. This expectation 
= ee is partly justified. The man- 
et telpieces, many of them of 
were quite simple and Classic 
in design, as may be seen in 
Figure 67, a very beautiful 
and egg-and-dart mouldings 
seem to have been the main 
elements of design, some very 
monizing well with the other 
details of the room, are found 
in Annapolis. Slender, grace- 
wealth of hand-carved flutes 
and beads are by no means 
wanting. They are usually, 
riched by a putty decoration of delicate modelling. Pictured Dutch 
tiles do not occur— the cavaliers did not come to America by way of 
Holland. 
marked French influence, as in Figures 70, 71, which have very 
different merit in design. Figure 71, remarkably beautiful in itself, 
looks weak and inappropriate as the base of an architrave. 


uite Classical. Often they show 
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Fig. 690. Mantel, Williamsburg, Va. 


Niches, common enough decorative devices in Europe, occur rarely 
in Colonial work. In the upper hall of the Chase house are two 
which balance each other, at the head of the stairs (Fig. 58). The 
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niche was, however, commonly adapted to the useful purpose of a 
cupboard (Fig. 55). Similar treatment with shell carving occurred 
in New England (Fig. 18). 

[To be continued.] 










TWO NEW OFFICE-BUILDINGS, THE MAR- 
QUETTE AND THE FORT DEARBORN. — 
REFORM METHODS IN THE BUILDING- 

GY DEPARTMENT. — THE PEST—-HOUSE WORK 

INFERIOR. —THE TEMPORARY POST-OFFICE AND THE LAKE 

FRONT.— THE ARCHITECT OF THE PERMANENT BUILDING. — 

THE BRICK—MAKERS’ STRIKE. — JACKSON PARK IMPROVEMENTS. 


HE month of May has as usual witnessed the opening to the 
public of quite a number of buildings, the two most noticeable 
among business blocks being named the Marquette and the Fort 

Dearborn. 

The Marquette Building, already mentioned in these letters, is 
built of the usual steel construction. The exterior wall of the first 
story, so far as stone fronts are concerned, can scarcely be said to 
exist, the entire frontage being of plate-glass windows with the iron 
columns, marked by extremely plain terra-cotta piers, simulating 
brownstone. The main entrance, on Dearborn Street, is almost the 
only attempt at what is usually understood as architectural effect 
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Fig. 71. Base of Architrave, 


Fig. 70. Base of Architrave, Chase 
Whitehall, Va. 


House, Annapolis, Md. 


and is decidedly imposing, being a very large Ionic portico, extend- 
ing through the first and second stories. The shafts of the huge 
columns are polished colored granite, the caps of unpolished granite 
being very beautifully executed after the style of those of the 
Erechtheum, but their color, in comparison with the shafts and 
the general brown tinge of the building, produces a less satisfactory 
effect than would have been possible with some more harmonious 
shade of stone of a different kind. Also the terra-cotta entablature, 
being in fact only the regular band-course of the building, does not 
give the richness and prominence that cculd have been wished, nor 
the exact proportions. ‘The city liws as to the projection of porticos 
beyond the b ilding-line unfortunately have also prevented the ex- 
pansion desirable in that direction, so that while the entrance will 
always be noticeable in our street architecture, yet it does not seem 
as if the public could obtain quite the full amount of beauty and 
artistic excellence to which it was entitled from such a really fine 
conception. Aside from this entrance the building is almost devoid 
of architectural interest on the exterior, in fact is a severe case of 
the Chicago oflice-building architecture, with few band-courses, each 
story exactly like the others and no apparent attempt to group the 
windows so as to obtain effective results in composition by this 
method of treatment. : 

The interior vestibule, after passing between the Ionic columns 
and through the front doors, is found to be a particularly striking 
piece of work, there being a rotunda two stories in height, while 
around the second-floor level is a high marble balustrade into which 
are set some of the most charming examples of pictorial mosaic-work 
ever brought to Chicago. The large panels represent, principally, 
scenes from the life of old Pere Marquette, including his death, 
while the smaller panels are filled with portrait figures of other early 
explorers, coats-of-arms, wampum-belts, ete. The colors are most de- 








lightful and the entire rotunda has become a thing of beauty. There 
are here always admiring visitors and certainly no recent office- 
building has begun to attract the general attention that this has. 

‘The metal-work of the elevator-fronts, as well as the cars, is ex- 
tremely satisfactory in design, while over each elevator-door in the 
rotunda is a bronze bas-relief, either of a noted Indian or early dis- 
coverer. These in themselves are so unusually artistic that one 
would rather expect them to be in an art exhibition than in a modern 
Chicago office-building. Certainly from an artistic standpoint this 
work marks a great step in advance. 

The floors are of carefully designed mosaic, and add to the har- 
monious and artistic effect. From the large rotunda, flights of 
rather staring white marble steps lead to what is variously designated 
as the main floor, the banking floor, the first story, etc., in the 
endeavor to convince people, that going up one flight of stairs does 
not bring them to really the second floor. The building throughout 
is finished in mahogany, the halls wainscoted in marble and the hall 
floors laid in mosaic, so that the effect is decidedly rich. A closer 
examination is, however, frequently rather trying, for much of the 
work of the various trades shows that “haste” was evidently 
the watchword and the one by which the building was brought 
into the renting market of this season. As the mahogany is hand- 
some, it makes many an office’s furniture look rather shabby and 
will necessitate some expenditure on the part of tenants. The plan 
with its generous halls, abundance of light from rear courts, alleys, 
etc., lighting every hall and office, is certainly most satisfactorily 
studied out and contributes largely to the success of the building. 
It is needless to say that from several of the upper of the sixteen 
stories the views on clear days are fascinating. I'he beautiful lake 
lies before one, a veritable panorama, with the unequalled actual 
colors of nature. ‘The vessels and steamers going and coming 
(which carry a tonnage greater than that of the entire shipping of 
Boston) form in themselves always an object of interest, but when 
is added to the harbor all the great Lake Front, the cribs, etc., the 
charm is something that really would quite overcome a draughtsman 
and certainly reuder work a drudgery. 

The other office-building, now being occupied, the Fort Dearborn, 
has a much more satisfactory and architectural exterior, showing the 
result of study and thought. 

Undoubtedly, a very high, narrow office-building is one of the most 
difficult of subjects to treat satisfactorily as to external appearance, 
and to make anything which shall harmonize with preconceived 
notions of architectural design. But even if the problem is a hard 
one, it scarcely seems a reason why a facade should receive no 
particular study, as is apparently the case in most of our high build- 
ings in Chicago. Architectural elegance in design can usually be 
arranged together with the engineering necessities of construction, 
as is proved by a few of our own buildings and many of the high 
buildings in the large Eastern cities. 

The Fort Dearborn is not, indeed, a building wholly satisfactory, 
possibly never could be, bu®the studied grouping of the windows, or 
architectural lines that produce the effect of grouping, have espe- 
cially taken away from it that severely monotonous and engineering 
‘character so unsatisfactory when repeated in story after story with no 
band-course to speak of. At the entrance to this building are large 
engaged polished-granite columns, only two in number which are 
treated with composite capitals. The proportion of the opening and 
general method of treatment is not nearly as dignified or satisfactory 
as at the Marquette. The interior is comparatively simple and 
plain, offering but little that is new or particularly striking, in fact 
the general treatment of the exterior and its color, which is light 
buff, are the most attractive points to the public. 

Of semi-public buildings, quite a number of interesting ones have 
recently been opened to the public and will be considered in a future 
letter. 

The recent spring municipal election now promises to result in a 
very material improvement in the method of work at the city-hal! 
and among city employés. In the general stirring up which has 
resulted from a “ campaign for reform ” the building-department has 
been the first to feel the beneficial results. For the first time in 
years, the building-department has been placed in charge of some 
one recognized not only by contractors but also by architects, as a 
man fully suited for the place. For the present, at least, politics 
seem to have been largely bani.hed from this office and a most in- 
competent, and frequently dis’. »nest, set of building-inspectors have 
been obliged to retire from public life. Promise is made that the 
much abused and entirely disused ordinance relative to examination 
of applicants shall now be enforced. According to the city law only 
men are eligible to appointment as building-inspectors who have 
passed a satisfactory examination before a board composed of 
representatives appointed by the Fire Underwriters, the Chicago 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange and one of the labor organizations. 
Several years ago this board was for a short time in existence, but 
after examining nearly a hundred candidates and only accepting 
something like twelve or fifteen it was disbanded, as the aldermen 
discovered that most of these fine “ workers” had failed to pass their 
examination and consequently an “order of council” was voted 
authorizing the building committee to make appointments, thus, of 
course, entirely nullifying the ordinance. It is now promised by the 
new reform administration that this law shall be fully enforced and 
in its true spirit. To this effect, examinations have been recom- 
menced and already some inspectors have been appointed who were 
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able to pass the examination and consequently do know the rudi- 
ments of building. 

It is to be hoped that this method of obtaining competent men is 
not a passing spasm, but may become an enduring movement in the 
field of civil-service reform. In another department, in the course of 
the upheaval, the buildings constituting the new pest-house that are 
being built for the city have been subjected to a little examination 
to see if plan and specification were being followed, and the results 
were quite in a line with the discoveries in other branches of mu- 
nicipal work. As yet only the foundations are in, but lower brands 
of cement than specified, and poorer grades of sand form the basis of 
decidedly inferior work, that does not by any means come up to the 
requirements of contract, while all excavations appear to have been 
less than called for. The contractors do not as yet seem to have 
made any more satisfactory explanation than that they did not sup- 
pose they would be held exactly to plans and specifications and the 
new Commission of Public Works insist (at present) that all work 
shall be made as called for, or the city reimbursed by the contractors’ 
bondsmen. All of which the general community is pining to see 
done, but fears that the backbone of some one may become weaker 
after the first flush of the “new broom” period has passed, since as 
every one knows, it is no easy task to get a wall once built pulled 
down and put up again. 

While on the subject of public buildings, of course, the new post- 
office is always a theme of considerable interest. After many 
promises and innumerable delays, the plans and specifications for 
the temporary building are now said to be actually ready for bids. 
Now, however, complications as to the use of the Lake Front have 
again arisen, objections having been made by parties having a per- 
manent injunction, who insist they will enforce their rights unless 
certain buildings now occupying the ground are ordered torn down. 
As a result of this state of affairs the City Council, together with the 
newspapers, appears to be having an unusually virulent attack of 
the Lake-Front fever. All sorts of plans are proposed, discussed and 
even voted on, to the extent that the grand improvements contem- 
plated threaten to deprive some of the military companies of their 
armories and several parties have been so unkind as to intimate that 
the aldermen of certain districts are no fonder of the militia than 
are their constituents and that all this longing for the beauties of 
the Lake Front is bosh, unless the armories go. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, some decided measure will soon be inaugurated for the perma- 
nent improvement and maintenance of a park on this land, possibly 
under the control of the Art Institute, which has signified a willing- 
ness to accept such responsibilities. It is very doubtful, however, 
if any thing will be done at present more than to lay out the general 
lines of improvement, since it seems now to be almost an assured 
fact that some sort of compromise will be effected and that the 
temporary post-oflice will be located there. ‘This means an occu- 
pancy of several years, since the permanent building will not be 
rushed through as is usual with private enterprise. 

The rumored appointment of Mr. H. I. Cobb as architect of this 
new and permanent building marks a new era in the history of our 
national architecture and is naturally of interest to the entire profes- 
sion, as forming a precedent for future Governmental work. ‘This 
appointment means for Chicago not only a building constructed with 
full knowledge of our local materials, methods, etc., but also a thor- 
oughly modern one in all respects. Also every one hopes and 
expects that as an example of design it will do much towards putting 
the Government architecture on a thoroughly artistic and satisfac- 
tory basis and be at the same time a model to which the city and 
profession may point with pride. As intimated in a previous letter, 
this method of appointment was legally accomplished in a round- 
about way and effected by creating what is officially known as the 
“Chicago Division of the Supervising Architect’s Office.” 

Although very few of the contractors are yet crowded with work, 
still it has been judged an appropriate time by the brickmakers to 
try as much as possible to put a stop to such jobs as are under way 
_ or at least shake the feeble boom. ‘To accomplish this a formidable 
strike has been inaugurated by the workmen employed in the brick- 
yards and all the union brickmakers have been called out. At the 
same time the Bricklayers’ Union is said to have declared a boycott 
on all but union-made bricks so that there is the prospect of consider- 
able friction before actual settlement, although it is naturally 
improbable that the fight will be carried on all summer, as both par- 
ties now stoutly claim. In fact, even now, the owners of the largest 
yards are said to be in favor of conceding everything, but the 
numerous small firms object. Should the strike continue for a week 
it is claimed that the stoppage in building operations will throw 
from fifty to seventy-five thousand men at once out of employment. 

An echo of the World’s Fair comes to us in the shape of exten- 
sive improvements at Jackson Park where the great exhibition was 
held. The Board of South Park has just received $80,000 from the 
wrecking company for the World’s Fair buildings. ‘This money the 
commissioners are about to lay out in improvements on the Park and 
on the boulevards leading to it. The plan for this improvement, 
before spoken of in these letters, as being made by Mr. Olmsted, are 
to be carried out as far as possible and the scheme of beautifying the 
place seems a very attractive one, worthy to follow as a sequel the 
enchanting picture of the place, as we saw it two years ago, which 
will live in the memory of ss many. At the north end where the clas- 
sic Field Museum stands, the landscape will follow the more formal 
and severe lines of the structure, but reaching southward the drives 
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curve and twist around Wooded Island and the lagoon, till with a 
final sweep at the southern extremity they reach the top of a little 
eminence overlooking the Convent of La Rabida. The gilded Liberty 
still stands looking westward and while no peristyle will serve as a 
background, a beautiful drive directly on the water’s edge will follow 
the curve of the shore from the long pier behind the statue to the 
northern limits of the Park. Fine greenhouses are to be erected 
near the Museum, and the floral display will centre around that 

oint, while certain tracts of land in the vicinity of the site of the 

anufactures Building are to be reserved for tennis-courts, ball- 
grounds, etc. 






THE SALON DES CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


it was possible, thanks to the unequal 
merit of the works exhibited at the Champ 
de Mars, to make a choice and stop only at 
few pictures without showing injustice, it 
would not be equally possible to do so at the 
Champs Elysees. It would be hard to assign 
the first place to any one artist: it would be 
very difficult to classify the very real and seri- 
ous talent which has filled the many galleries 
of the Palais de 1’Industrie. 

The Salon of the Champs Elysées remains, 
more than the other, faithful to the tradi- 
tions of the French School. Making less 

and eccentric, it pushes study farther, draws 


ewe 
search for the strange 
and paints more seriously, and without desiring before all else to 
establish a comparison between the two, it can only be confessed 
that the Salon des Champs Elysées makes fewer pretensions. I 
have only one complaint to make against a great number of these 


artists — they paint too large subjects. The necessity of attracting 
attention in this huge picture-mart forces them often to treat ata 
scale larger than life-size some subject which would be whelly charm- 
ing on a more modest canvas. ‘This complaint can be reiterated 
every year, but this year it must be voiced more insistently. One 
thing is beyond dispute, and that is the superiority of the portraits 
and landscapes. There are so many that are good that it is embar- 
rassing to particularize. In the same way as regards other classes of 
work | must commit unintended injustice by omitting reference to 
many good things, for the full space of this issue would be none too 
much to make brief mention of all that is good. 

On entering, the eye is caught by an immense canvas signed by 
Jean Paul Laurens and destined for the decoration of the Museum 
at Toulouse: The subject is the famous siege of ‘Toulouse by Simon 
de Montfort in 1218. ‘ The besieged are digging trenches outside the 
ramparts. They rear bretesses well protected. On the ramparts 
carpenters are building double hoardings. . . Everybody, citizens, 
peasants, servants, women, children work eagerly to fortify the city.” 
[ Viollet-le-Duc.] Such is the incident depicted in this big painting, 
the archeological perfection of which gives it the appearance of 
being a colossal illustration for Viollet-le-Duc’s “Dictionnaire,” from 
which I have just quoted. The painting, excellently composed, shows 
us a crowd of workmen in the midst of a mass of scaffolding, the per- 
spective of which better indicates the planes than does the painting. 
The tonality —rather charcoally — is lacking in proper effect of 
values, and the smoke pouring out of a smithy chimney throws over 
the canvas a black and dirty streak that is very disagreeable. But 
how can such a work be judged at an exhibition? Once more I 
repeat, such things should be judged only when in place. 

I. Gervais is the first one we must charge with giving useless 
dimensions to his subject, a fine painting representing ‘ Maria de 
Padilla as she leaves her bath.”” The chronicle has it that it was the 
fashion that when the beautiful favorite bathed, the king and _ his 
courtiers should @ecompany her. ‘The supreme act of gallantry 
on such occasions required that cavaliers should quaff a glass 
of the water in which their dames had bathed. So “risky” a 
subject as this did not call for treatment at a scale larger than life. 
The artist was probably carried away by the desire to exhibit the 
dexterity with which he could paint female nudity. In this he suc- 
ceeds, for the body of the favorite is superbly painted as she stands 
naked, gazing somewhat scornfully at the king as he sits close by, while 
two ladies-in-waiting offer ber her clothes and jewels. A little farther 
away the courtiers are sipping water dipped from the fountain’s 
basin whence she has just emerged. The defects of this painting are 
that it lacks atmosphere and a discrimination of planes. Taken 
individually, the personages are well studied but they do not appear 
to be standing out in the sun as seems to be their real position as 
indicated by the shadows of the architectural accessories. 

M. Cy’ok shows a great canvas of museum size, a horrid scene; 
Elizabeth Bathori, Queen of Hungary, amusing herself by torturing 
her poor servant-maids, whom in mid-winter she has caused to be 
cast naked into the snow in one of the court-yards of her castle. The 
subject is painful, but the picture is good. 

The painting by M. Roybet is better, at least one feels pleasure 
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while looking at it. This artist advances from success to success, but 
this year he has dropped his inn-keepers’ daughters and drunken 
soldiers. His ‘ Saraband” takes place in a fashionable world: a 
gentleman and his wife, richly dressed, are teaching their children, 
exquisitely attired, to dance the saraband, the accompaniment for 
which the father picks on his guitar. He, clad in black and wear- 
ing a large felt hat, is seated on a table while his youthful wife 
watches from her armchair the movements of the white-headed little 
dancers. The setting of this seventeenth-century scene is, as has 
sometimes been said, a veritable Terburg interior. Nothing about 
this vigorously painted picture has been slighted. The man’s hand 
is a real masterpiece of drawing and modelling — broad and without 
minute detail. It is a fine piece of work. 

M. Boutigny demands attention for his fine military or rather 
historical painting, which represents an incident of the revolt of 
Pavia. Beneath the vaulted entrance-gate of the town Bonaparte’s 
grenadiers are standing with torches ready to put flame to the town. 
In the foreground, with folded arms and raised chin, Bonaparte lis- 
tens to the magistrates and priests who are begging him to refrain. 
The picture is well composed and boldly painted — it would make a 
good subject for a public gallery. 

The memoires of Baron de Marbot have inspired many artists since 
their publication. M. Dawant has in them found the subject of his 
very pretty little picture: “ Marshal Lannes halting at the Convent 
of Polten,’”’ while the nuns cluster about him and his aide-de-camp as 
they sit at a well-furnished table. More nuns in the background 
peer curiously from the half-lighted staircase to examine the two 
soldiers. It is a charming and discreetly humorous picture. 

M. Detaille is always looked for with interest. This year he 
exhibits a great canvas which represents, life-size, their royal high- 
nesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught in full 
uniform on horseback. ‘The two are presented front face, the Duke 
looking in the direction indicated by the Prince’s extended arm. 
Behiad, marching along a road on a lower level, defiles a column of 
soldiers. Elaborately and conscientiously detailed, the painting is 
rather hard and “ official,” but the horses are superbly done. 

Since officialism has been mentioned, it is the proper place to 
speak of Bonnat’s portrait of M. Félix Faure, President of the 
epublic. Standing, hat in hand, with waistcoat too white, and cor- 
don of the Legion of Honor too red, his figure is detached against a 
background of a very disagreeable mixture of colors. As a paint- 
ing it is brutal, but the head is extraordinary for its relief and 
life-likeness. 

Every one can recall the prodigious success of Munkacsy’s “ Christ 
before Pilate,” but his “Christ crucified” this year will not secure the 
same admiration. Christ, somewhat harsh of visage, is detached 
against a heavy, inky-colored sky, but in the group of women weep- 
ing at the foot of the cross are pera some of the qualities that 
were to be found in “Christ before Pilate”: it is a sombre paint- 
ing. More sombre yet, blacker, is Munkacsy’s second canvas, “ Be- 
fore the Strike,” where at a workmen’s meeting he shows us well- 
studied types—from the vociferous threatener to the undecided 
doubter. 

After this painting, which smacks of bitumen, it is a relief to rest 
and refresh the eye before the fresh, delicate and luminous painting 
of M. Raphael Collin, whose young girl leaning on a window-sill is a 
marvel of youthful charm. There is more in this simple little 
picture than in the grand affair of M. Henri Martin, who has indeed 
got sunlight into his fragment of the decoration for the Hotel de 
Ville by a painfully elaborate method of hatching and stippling. We 
shall see how it looks when in place, but here it is unqualifiedly 
disagreeable — yet there are people who admire it! 

Purely imaginative works are rare, but there is one very curious 
one, by M. Adrien Demont, called “The Danaides” — “ cast into 
Tartarus and condemned to eternally fill a bottomless cask, the 
water as it dropped, lighted by the flames of Phlegethon, flowed red 
as blood.” _M. Demont has treated the subject in a fantastic man- 
ner: in the background the lurid plow of the river; the maidens 
toiling painfully over the rocky path which winds up to the cask — here 
wrought in the rock itself; a stone sphinx dominating the scene in the 
middle distance. ‘The surrounding cliffs and rocks are tortured into 
suggestions of skeletons and fantastic monsters. It is a strange and 
nightmarish vision that indicates the artist's possession of a vivid, if 
disordered, imagination. 

M. Brouillet exhibits a sensational picture, “ Vaccinating a croupy 
Child at the Hospital Trousseau.” The doctors and nurses, all clad 
in white blouses, surround the bed of the little invalid, who looks at 
them out of a pair of quiet and innocent eyes: it is a good painting 
and well studied. 

But we have not yet done with decorative painting, for MM. 
Bonis and Vauthier must be noted. The first, under the ill-compre- 
hended influence of Puvis de Chavannes, ventures on decoloration 
and mistiness: his naked runners are barely indicated and what 
would make an able sketch is as a finished work quite insufficient. 
M. Vauthier’s work does but point the moral of this statement. 
His “ Féte de Bagnolet,” for the mairte of that town, is precise in 
drawing, while the composition as a whole is clear in color. This 
festival of the people, gay with flags, swings, merry-go-rounds, Vene- 
tian lanterns, etc., is well grouped, is amusing and will certainly look 
well in place. 

Here and there, after passing by many things of interest, we might 
stop before the portraits by MM, Edouard Fournier, Henner, Sini- 


baldi, Doucet, Paul Dubois, Jules Lefebvre, Benjamin-Constant and 
also at the landscapes, excellent amongst many that are good, of MM. 
Pointelin, Harpignies, Gagliardini, Le Liepvre, Quignon, Rigolot, 
etc. — there are all too many of them. 

M. Brispot is an artist who is always sincere: his “At the 
Barber’s”’ is a clever study of village manners, and the peasants 
who wait their turn, seated at the doorway, have been shrewdly 
observed. M. Debat Ponsan is another good artist, and skilfully 
interprets La Fontaine's fable : “ Two cocks lived together in peace. 
a pullet came to join them and then were the flames of war lighted.” 
In this case the cocks are two sturdy peasants who are wrestling on 
the floor, while the cause, a peasant girl, looks on with no very 
apparent interest. 

his year the gamins whom M. Bail usually shows as rubbing 
brass kettles in a kitchen, with one or two cats for companions, are 
amusing themselves with blowing soap-bubbles. The background is 
dark, and the bubbles are so skilfully painted that one halts to see 
them burst, while the expression of the “ kids’ ” faces is most amus- 
ing. 
‘“ L’Absinthe,” by M. Maignan, is a “literary ” subject —the aim, 
doubtless, correct and moral — which is difficult to render with the 
brush: a young man, with a besotted face and a sickly grin, yields 
his head to “ la Muse verte”? who clasps his forehead with her hands. 
In spite of the inevitable difficulty of such a subject, M. Maignan 
has succeeded in. showing his talent by his treatment of it. 

M. Rochegrosse after his venture into the field of great painting, 
which won him much applause, has fallen back into pettiness. His 
“ Babil d’Oiseaux ” shows a group of Oriental women who are cer- 
tainly chattering as loudly as the birds who fill the great aviary 
behind them. As a work of patience there is more art in “ The 
Bibliophiles ” of M. Tito Lessi, which recalls Meisunnier by the mi- 
nute detailing of the figures, the costume and accessories. A proof 
that size adds nothing to the interest of a good painting is to be found 
in the manner one is affected by M. Da Molin’s simple panel of heads 
of a dozen half-starved beings. ‘ Each Age has its Pleasures ” accor- 
ding to M. Chocarne-Moreau, who each year by his amusing pict- 
ures gives us relief from the mournful and morose canvases there are 
so many of. Here, while a bonne is chatting with a soldier, some 
gamins are filling his shako with eand. 

M. Geréme, many of whose pupils are now talented artists, allows 
himself to be too often surpassed by them. His “Prayer in the 
Mosque Caid Bey” only remotely recalls his earlier work. ‘“ Hope 
still remains invincible,” by M. Gabriel Ferrier, is a brilliant piece of 
work. On a high-backed throne, of which the style is unfortunately 
heavy and complicated, is seated a youthful queen whose eyes are 
turned towards a star which for her symbolizes Hope. At her feet, 
heaped pell-mell, lie all that she has lost, all that have deceived her : 
the ruin of her illusions symbolized by a royal crown, a broken lyre, a 
torn book-of-hours, and mid withering flowers the lifeless body of 
Love himself. ‘The composition is good. Stuffs, jewels, gold, pearls 
are scattered about in profusion in a very rainbow of color, yet all is 
harmonious. 

Little space is left for sculpture and architecture. M. A. Mercié 
has a great success with his “ Joan of Arc” which has somewhat the 
importance of a group and is intended to be a national monument at 
Domrémy. The “ Heroine” still has much attractiveness for sculp- 
tors: almost all have been tempted by this enticing subject and 
the Salon contains no less than four Joans of Arc, one of which by 
M. Paul Dubois is ahorseback. But let us begin with Mercié’s, for 
his work isthe best. France, vanquished, but still standing and cov- 
ered still by a mantle that is slipping from her shoulders, leans upon 
the simple village maid Joan who, under the impulse of the voices, has 
come to raise once more the sword France has abandoned. In one 
hand, outstretched, she holds the sword, while with the other she 
seeks to still the beatings of her heart, while her face simple yet 
strong in faith is turned toward Heaven. The aspect and gesture of 
this group can be described, but it is hopeless to try to express the 
sentiment conveyed by the drooping figure of France, discouraged 
and nerveless, and by the confident and resolved Joan, upheld by her 
belief. It is a very * personal” work and is a relief from the com- 
monplace and classic Joans going into ecstacies on foot or horse- 
back. In comparison with that by Mercié, the Joan by M. Paul 
Dubois suffers. The execution is perfect, even too perfect, for this 
bronze equestrian statue interests and impresses one more by the 
minute exactness of the costume and armor than by the sentiment or 
feeling which the group exhales. One can count the links in the coat- 
of-mail, one can admit the archzologival knowledge of the sculptor 
and then place the statue at the main entrance to a museum of artillery. 

For the new Museum at the Jardin des Plantes, to the decora- 
tion of which our best sculptors are invited, M. Frémiét shows this 
year the plaster of a great bas-relief which is to be executed 
in bronze on a marble background. ‘This magnificent piece of 
work represents the combat between an orang-outang and a Borneo 
savage. The beast, from whose wounded side the entrails pro- 
trude, grasps in clenched fingers his gasping and half-strangled 
enemy, while a smaller simian looks on impassive. It is a superb 
piece of work and the impression of realism conveyed is intensely 
dramatic. 

M. Bartholdi exhibits a colossal group for a monument at Basle 
which is to be erected as a souvenir of the welcome that Switzer- 
land extended to our conquered troops. Switzerland is holding her 
protecting shield over the outworn Alsace, and the angel Charity 
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adds point to a scene which is fraught with a fine dramatic senti- 
ment. 

Mention must also be made of a fine marble bas-relief of perfect 
workmanship, exhibited by M. Puech, who achieved so great a suc- 
cess last year. His “ Vision of St. Anthony of Padua” this year is 
a fine expression of faith. Other works of note are M. Guilbert’s 
«“ Sappho,” a tinted marble “ Susanne,” by M. Barrau and a proud 
“La Rochejaquelin ” by M. Falguiére. 

As to architecture, there is little to be picked out from the great 
mass of School projets. This sort of thing is very wearying, and 
it really seems hardly worth while to show over again the relics of a 
lot of gone-by competitions, Opéra comique, Exhibition of 1900, Asile 
de Ville Evrard, ete. 

More interesting is the restoration of the “Dance of Death,” by 
Nicolas Manuel at Berne, which is here shown in two dozen water- 
colors by M. Eschbaecher. Interesting also are the restorations of 
XVI Century mural paintings in the Cathedral at Amiens, the 
curiously archaic character of which M. Lafillée has admirably pre- 
served. 


A NORWEGIAN HOUSE IN ENGLAND. 





Been Cretviisice Marranviitet 


FRIEND of mine in Devonshire, England, being compelled in 
H the course of last year to build a house, and finding that the 

estimates submitted to him for plans of the usual kind exceeded 
what he was willing to spend, bethought him of what he had seen of 
houses in Norway. It so happened that he had rented a salmon 
river in that country for several years, and circumstances had 
caused him to see more than English sportsmen commonly see of the 
domestic life of the well-to-do class. He had been particularly 
struck with the comfort, elegance, and notable cleanness of their 
houses, with the equable temperature that was preserved in them in 
spite of a climate liable to extremes of heat and cold, and also with the 
freshness, airiness, and general pleasantness of the rooms. An appli- 
cation to an architect in Christiania brought him several plans, one 
of which happened to be the plan of a house in Bergen, which he 
had inspected and admired. This plan, after a few modifications had 
been made in it, was adopted. An estimate and specifications were 
then obtained from a builder in Christiania, who undertook to erect 
the framework of the house, to pull it down, and to deliver the 
materials duly numbered and prepared for transport and reconstruc- 
tion alongside a ship which the purchaser was to charter. The 
order for the house was sent in January, and within three months it 
was ready for transport. Some delay was incurred in getting a 
vessel, and it did not leave Christiania till May 18th. A tedious 
voyage further delayed its arrival in England till the same time in 
June. It was then conveyed by railways to its destination, and 
on June 28, the work of re-erecting it was begun. Early in the 
month of December it was ready for occupation, though owing to 
the dampness of the Devonshire climate it was found expedient 
to delay until the spring the putting on of the outer shell. 

While the house was in course of construction at Christiania, 
certain necessary works of preparation had been going on in Eng- 
land. The cellars had been made in the usual way, a stone wall on 
which the wooden structure was to rest, rising about four feet from 
the ground, was built, and the brick flues of the house had been in 
part erected. Extreme accuracy had to be observed in reducing 
the “alen” of the Norwegian ground-plan to English feet: it 
would be a disastrous mistake to construct foundations which your 
house would not fit. 

The walls are made of pine wood about 6” thick, the interstices of 
the logs being filled with oakum, and the whole surface being plas- 
tered with a mixture of cow-hair and lime. Outside the main wall 
there is a shell of wood, which is protected with paint against the 
action of the weather, and again inside there is another shell, which 
serves as a panelling to the rooms. By staining and varnishing this 
a good effect is produced. The cornices are carved by the use of 
the riband saw, in devices of excellent taste. It should be noted that 
neither paper for the walls nor plaster for the ceiling is used 
throughout the house. It is important to observe that everywhere 
the logs of timber are placed vertically, an arrangement which adds 
somewhat to the expense of the building, but which, as the contrac- 
tion of the wood in drying is not lateral but vertical, prevents the 
unevenness so often to be observed in the woodwork of English 
houses. 

To avoid the resonance which might be expected in a house so 
constructed, dry sand to the depth of four inches is placed between 
the ceiling of the cellars and the floors of the ground rooms, and 
again between the ceilings of these and the floors of the rooms above. 


In addition to this, the floors of both stories of the house are laid 
with deals two inches thick, a mill-board being placed under each, with 
the effect of thoroughly deadening all sound. 

The house which presents externally the appearance of a hand- 
some villa residence, brighter, indeed, in color than we commonly 
see in England, is an oblong of about 74’ by 56’. On the ground 
floor, besides the kitchen with its offices, butler’s pantry, front 
and inner hall, there are these principal rooms: Drawing-room, 
29’ x 16’; second drawing-room, 24’ x 16’; library, 16’ x 12’; din- 
ing-room, 24’ x 20’; business-room, 16’ x 14’; ante-room, 12’ x 12’. 
All the rooms on this floor are 13’ in height., On the first floor, 
which is 10’ 6” in height, there are: Day nursery, 26’ x 13’; night 
nursery, 13’ x 12’ 6”; bath-room, 15’ 6” x 13’ 6” ; bedroom, 24’ x 21’ ; 
ditto, 24’ x 21'; ditto, 21'x 15’; ditto, 15’x 14’; ditto, 15’x 13’; 
ditto, 22’x11’. All these are furnished with stoves. There are 
also two wardrobe-rooms, each measuring 15’ x 13’, one of which has 
a stove, and may be used as a bedroom, and a linen-room 14’ x 7’. 
It may be observed that there is room and opportunity for construct- 
ing attics in the roof, an addition which may be the more easily 
made owing to the circumstance that the slates are laid not on laths 
and battens, but on panelled wood. 

Now as to the cost. ‘The stone foundation-wall cost $300; the 
builders’ estimate, including sixteen stoves, doors, window-frames, 
door-handles, locks and other fittings, amounted to $4,385; the sea- 
freight was $1,020, to which something must be added for carriage 
by railway ; a fee of $560 was paid to the architect, and to these 
sums must be added the cost of window-glass, slates, etc. ‘The total 
cost will be something under $10,000. The estimates previously 
obtained for a stone house containing about the same amount of 
accommodation, had reached the sum of $23,000; extras, an impor- 
tant item in building expenses, not being included in the amount. 

Probably the first question which every reader will ask is this: 
“But will not a house of wood be especially liable to fire?” 
That houses of wood generally are so liable is certain, but it is 
possible that proper precautions taken in their construction and man- 
agement may very materially reduce the risk. A practical proof 
that some such result may be attained is found on comparing the 
Norwegian with the English charge for fire insurance. In England, 
the rate of an ordinary risk is 1s. 6d. per cent; in Norway, it is one 
dollar (4s. 6d.) per thousand dollars, or 2s. per cent; an excess not 
indicating a much greater damage, and, in fact, easily to be ac- 
counted for by the smaller amount of business transacted by the 
Norwegian fire-offices. One fertile source of danger is removed by 
the total separation between the flues and the rest of the building. 
That common cause of fire, the beam heated by too close proximity 
to a fireplace, cannot exist in a house constructed as has been de- 
scribed above. Safety is also provided for by the substitution of 
stoves for the grates commonly used in England. When we speak 
of stoves, however, it must not be imagined that the Norsk stoves 
are of the kind called the “close” stove. In the principal sitting- 
rooms, they use them so cunstructed as to allow the luxury, whic 
nothing but sheer necessity will make an Englishman relinquish, of 
an open fire. At the same time, it is evident that such a house hav- 
ing once taken fire would burn very rapidly and would be com- 
pletely destroyed. It would be wise to provide ready means of 
escape for the inmates. Another obvious precaution would be not 
to raise such a house to any great height, or certainly not to use as 
a sleeping-room any chamber that might be constructed above the 
first floor. Doubts about the durability of such a structure may be 
more satisfactorily disposed of. ‘The climate of Norway may be sup- 
posed to be more trying than that of England to wooden buildings. 
Not only are there greater varieties of temperature, but the average 
rainfall is higher than in England. At Bergen, for instance, the 
average is eighty-nine inches— more, certainly, than falls in any 
English town. Yet as a matter of fact, wooden erections of consid- 
erable antiquity are not uncommon in the country. Dwelling-houses 
may frequently be seen there, which, though very old, appear as 
sound as when they were first erected, and it is certainly true, that 
whether old or new they do not need the incessant repair which in 
England so considerably increases the total of a householder’s rent. 
But whatever may be the age of Norwegian dwelling-houses — in 
England there are few which are as much as two centuries old, and 
of these a considerable proportion are of wood — the churches afford 
incontestable proof of the durability of wooden buildings. The 
church at Hittedal—to mention two only out of the many instances 
which might be cited — was built in 1300, and that of Fortundal is 
said to be eight hundred years old. These figures may possibly be 
exaggerated, but there are certainly gigantic pieces of timber in this 
structure whose history may be traced back for many centuries. 
These timbers are in the interior of the church, they are not painted, 
and they appear as fresh as if they had been cut down a year or two 
ago, no trace of worm or dry-rot being observable in them. 

To sum up. It seems that an English purchaser can import a 
house from Norway for something less than half the sum which it 
would cost to build one in England in the usual way. It appears, 
also, that this house may easily be made of handsome appearance, 
both within and without, wood being more susceptible than either 
stone or brick of an ornamentation which is at once tasteful and 
cheap ; that it will be somewhat less liable to fire, but pretty certain 
should fire once lay hold of it to be rapidly and totally consumed ; 
that it will be cleaner, will need less repair, and will in all probabil- 
ity be equally durable. A. T. SIBBALD. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. 


N a collection of 1,718 works of art, there ought to be a few note- 
worthy ones — and so, naturally, there are. But think of this 
multitude of pictures!—there are but few ef ceteras: sculpture, 

architecture and engraving show but a tithe of the exhibits. 
‘Think, too, of the outside multitudes, crushed, snubbed, and crowded 
out for want of space! Think also of the crowds at minor shows, 
and we may obtain some idea of the ever-increasing flow of pictures 
produced in this great city and small kingdom; and perhaps also, 
some faint notion of the heart-burning now prevalent amongst some 
hundreds and thousands of the intellectual few. With sincere thoughts 
of sympathy, let us pass on and examine some of the show, taking the 
pictures, generally, in the order in which they are hung. 

Mr. Gotch's “ Death, the Bride” arrests one’s attention by its 
sober, perhaps rather too sober, color — it is sombre; but so is the 
subject. Yet the tones are somewhat dirty in hue; but no one can 
look at the picture of this sad-faced woman ¢lad in a black crape veil 
and wreath of white poppies, standing apparently in a bed of colored 
poppies, without feeling that the painter is an artist with a most 
fertile imagination. By the way, it generally happens that at a 
large picture-show some prevailing idea seems to have flitted 
through the minds of many artists. One year it is cats, another 
boats, another babies or puppies. Well, this year it seems to be 
Death and Poppies — there must have been a good crop somewhere 
— I mean of the flowers — although the influenza was also prolific 
and helped the work of Death. 

Sir John Millais has certainly gone back to his former manner. 
His “ Speak, speak,” attracts much attention, and worthily, in spite 
of its somewhat melo-dramatic tone; but the painting and manage- 
ment of candle and moon light are masterly. “S. Stephen,” lying 
dead, does not strike one as dignified or worthy the theme. 

Mr. John Sargent has not been so happy this year as last — were 
his sitters unsympathetic? “Mrs. Ernest Hills” in black, trimmed 
with white lace, cannot fail to make us draw comparisons with 
Velasquez’s treatment of the same in the portrait of the little 
‘“Infanta’”’ now on view at Christie’s salesrooms. In the latter 
picture a few touches produce the effect of a lace collar — one point 
only has any pretension to a design; and yet, walk away six yards 
and there is the lace in detail — one knows its exact style and name. 
Here is the perfection of painting. The crowd may say, it looks 
unfinished ; but is not a painting finished, when no more need be 
done to it? If six touches can do it, why labor in putting in sixty ? 
Mr. Sargent’s lace is otherwise. No part of it is left in mystery, 
and although, perhaps, of great value, it has the effect of braid-work 
imitation. Much happier is this painter in his portraits of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, vigorous and living — but the long-coated youth, 
dressed for all the world like the little men in the Noah's Ark of 
our childbood, is a veritable masterpiece. Mr. W. Graham Robert- 
son and his descendants have here a portrait to be proud of. He 
stands erect, with the left hand on a walking-stick, and the right 
hand upon his hip. The coat is black, the trousers gray; a white 
poodle’s head is seen just peeping out from the corner. Such is the 
scheme of color — brown, gray, black. But observe in what a 
masterly fashion these sombre hues are relieved — the handle of the 
stick is of jade, and the dog wears a yellow bow. Here is a beau- 
tiful harmony —the dull grey-green of the jade, and the yellow 
ribbon. Many people will call this portrait eccentric, ugly, dull, and 
so on: it is, veritably, a fine masterpiece of sober coloring. 

Another notable work of qualities rarely, too rarely seen in our 
galleries, is Mr. Jameson’s “ Assegai-making, Mashonaland,” a party 
of blacks squatting on the ground. The management of the sunny 
background, and the light striking upon the dark skins of the men, is 
most clever. 

M. Fantin-Latour’s flowers are always beautiful, although a pass- 
ing visitor “does not care for flowers * — painted, at least, let us 
hope. But cannot she “care” for the truth with which they are 
rendered, the beautiful color, and the skilfulness with which they 
are arranged ? 

Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “S. Cecilia” is another lovely arrange- 
ment of color. The saint is sitting sleeping in front of her organ. 
An angel on each side soothes her with the sweet notes of a violin; are 
they always there to form a heavenly trio when the Saint kneels on 
the beautiful cushion at. her instrument? ‘The locality is an Italian 
terrace; the surroundings, Italian pines and an Italian sea. The 
ships are primitive, but far more picturesque than those of our own 
day — they recall the vessels of Ulysses’s fleet according to Pin- 
turicchio; indeed, the whole composition is based upon early Italian 
art: 

“In a clear walled city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ pipes .. . 
. -. Slept St. Cecily.’’ 


Mrs. Flora M. Reid has for some time been showing us glimpses of 
the peasant life of Flanders, more especially of Bruges, where the 
scene of her “ Last Sacrament” is laid. The quay by the bridge of 
St. John Nepomuck is the spot chosen as a background for the aged 
priest and his acolyte. The market-women are grouped on each 
side, and the Beffroi is seen in the distance through the twilight, 
the picture being no small success in illustrating the poetry of 
common things. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin still paints unknown cities —to the mass of 
us. Who can say whether his idea of the “ City of Destruction ” be 





truly delineated, or whether old Martin was the more correct? 
Surely, the common events of life are more interesting themes for 
mortals than the unknown precincts of Heaven or Hell 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes gives us a “Smithy,” for all the world like 
that of old Barker, in tone and feeling. ‘There was a time when 
this painter cheered us by his color and his fisher-folk. 

Mr. Herkomer sends several yards of canvas, which are judiciously 
placed at the side of one room, so that all persons approaching the 
gallery from the entrance may be deluded into thinking these rustic 
gentlemen, sitting up in carved oak stalls, are veritably occupying 
real benches in a real room. Only: how about the little paste- 
board-gabled fifteenth-century houses which appear through the 
lattice-windows? Were windows absolutely knocked out here, they 
would command a view of a little dull street opposite the back 
entrance to Burlington House. Well, all visitors’ imagination, or 
rather, realism, may not go so far as this. But is there any interest 
to the ordinary British subject in a composition which has been 
eG by Mr. Herkomer to the Town Council of Landsberg ? 
s not Landsberg to most of us even as Little Pedlington would be 
toan American or a Frenchmen? Imagine sending to a World’s 
Fair, or to a Salon, a picture of the Mayor and Corporation 
of a small provincial English town? It is truly a four de force (not 
the cardboard streets seen through the windows) ; but we all know 
what Mr. Herkomer can do, and if he had told us this picture had 
been painted for Landsberg, we should have believed it, and have 
commended him for his skill, without seeing it: or, why not have 
taken a gallery for a one-picture show? Not being skilful in 
arithmetic, I cannot say how many of the “crowded-out ” might 
have been hung on this wall, but a considerable number of largish 
pictures, surely. Sorry am I, that the fineness of the day had not 
given me the opportunity of measuring the space with my umbrella. 

Mr. Somerscales’s “ After the Gale: taking to the Boats,” is a 
wonderful piece of sea-painting —that deep-blue water with a rolling 
swell which one so often observes after a storm. The sky is bright, 
and the sun strikes the torn sails of the ship as she settles down to 
her last home. 

Mr. Brangwyn is original in the treatment of “ Rest” — some- 
what spotty, perhaps. it is a curious thing how little this year’s 
show seems to have been influenced by the various modern move- 
ments. Where are the Purple people? Where is the Chessboard 
style of technique, otherwise called the Glasgow School? Where 
are the Burne dousists? 

All seem conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Dudley Hardy shows 
us some work that makes us all the more lament his pot-boiling 
Black-and-White vulgarities. Is not this another phase of the 
unemployed problem ? the necessity of a clever artist lowering him- 
self in order to live? For I presume Mr. Hardy would prefer 
painting such pictures as [ have seen from his brush, to perpetuating 
the style of illustrations which unfortunately bear his name. We 
want, as Lord Rosebury said, the other day, some State recognition 
of art. They have it in France, where a clever man is bolstered up 
by the State until the Public opens its eyes. We have a fund in 
England which was, I believe, intended to be spent in the same 
cause — the Chantrey bequest. It was left by the sculptor to be 
administered by his fellow-Academicians, according to their lights, 
for the encouragement of art. Last year, I think, a small amount 
was given for Mr. Tuke's picture. This year Sir John Millais’s 
“Speak, speak,” has been purchased, for much or little, who can 
say? But one would not class Sir John among the rising painters 
who require monetary encouragement. Nor, let us hope, are Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Hook, Mr. Yeames, and other notable 
Academicians, especially necessitous artists requiring charitable aid. 

Miss Emmeline Halse is one of the many women this year who 
exhibit clever works, her little statuette of the “ Unwilling Model ” 
being especially so. It is a fat little child, pettishly hugging itself 
and frowning —the type of that sort of creature which is the 
despair of the painter, the child who must “sit,” and wont “ sit.” 
* Music and eae: "’— low-relief panels in silver for the doors of 
a cabinet, by Mr. George Frampton, are very beautiful examples 
of this kind of sculpture. But why has Mr. Hamo Thornycroft 
followed the fashion of skirt-dancing in his “Joy of Life,” which is 
so terribly suggestive of Canova and quite unworthy the sculptor of 
the Trafalgar Square statue of General Gordon. S. Haras. 





the Charleston, S. C., Sunday News which gave some account 

of the ornamental ironwork that is, as the writer alleged, to 
be found in unusual abundance in that city. The description was 
fairly enticing, but we imagined that, like many newspaper contribu- 
tors, the writer was drawing quite as much on his imagination as 
upon facts, and so swallowed what he said with a proper allowance 
of salt, and thought no more about it until we had before us the 
results of Mr. Soderholtz’s recent photographic trip to South Caro- 
lina in search of more illustrations bearing upon the fascinating 
subject of Colonial architecture. But amongst the subjects he 
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selected for record we now find several plates which exhibit ex- 
amples of wrought-iron work of very unusual excellence of design 
and workmanship, which fully bear out the statement made by the 
newspaper writer. By the testimony of these plates, the workers in 
iron devoted their attention not so much to balcony railings, brackets 
and stair-rails as to rather monumental gates, and this leads us to 
suspect that the growth of the industry was due to a whim of fashion, 
pure and simple, and what fashion demands is absolutely certain to 
be provided. [n all probability some wealthy resident at some 
fairly early day imported a pair of gates which became the envy 
of all similarly wealthy citizens, until some one of them had the 
happy thought of importing a skilled ironworker. Him once se- 
cured and contentedly established, it was an easy matter for any 
one who wished a pair of gates to procure them in due time. ‘This 
supposition, while it accounts for the mere substance of the gates, 
does not account for their form. It hardly seems likely that any 
merely skilful artisan could have been responsible for the design of 
these gates, which is very varied, very genuine and extremely grace- 
ful and well-balanced in proportion. ‘lhe gentlemen of Charleston 
were, it is supposed, men of unusual refinement and considerable 
education in matters of art, as all their surroundings that remain to 
us clearly establish, and there must have been amongst them either 
dilettanti of unusual force, or else several architects and artists of 
thorough training who could direct the skilled ironworkers until, 
through stress of repetition, these had themselves become something 
more than mere mechanics, artists in fact, as truly as Quintin 
Massys. Sut fashion lay at the root of the whole matter as it does 
lie below most of the progressive movements we detect in these 
days. It would, indeed, be a safe prediction to express the belief 
that a similar eruption of monumental metal gates will declare itself 
in Chicago in consequence of the erection on the Lake Shore Drive 
of the great gateway that formed so imposing a fragment of the 
German exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

Gates imply gate"posts and us gate-posts capable of sustaining 
metal gates must be of masonry, they in turn imply walls also ot 
masonry, and so one of the distinguishing features of Charleston is 
the masonry wall about the door-yard or estate. Now there is no 
comparing the effect, the architectural possibilities, of a wall with 
those of a fence, and this peculiarity gives to Charleston an air of 
individuality that no Northern city we can recall enjoys, and is a 
reminder of a piece of neglect which architects would do well to set 
about righting. Stone walls we do have, but they are mere country 
pasture-walls, absolutely without interest or character and quite 
incapable of lending to a gentleman’s place or estate the cachet 
which can be better given by a well-designed wall and gateway than 
by anything else. Few things have, of late, done more to add 
dignity to the external aspect of Harvard College than the erection 
of the gateways which a few years ago were built for it in close 
imitation of the old gateways at St. Augustine, and nothing could do 
more to revive the dying esprit de corps of that institution than to 
continue the movement and surround the entire college-grounds with 
a high wall and thus, at once, secure some of that cloistered seclusion 
that such an institution requires and, by reminding the students that 
they are something more or something less than mere citizens, throw 
them back upon their own resources and association to the strength- 
ening of those bonds of class and college feeling which in days gone 
by used to be the most valued endowment that their alma mater 
could bestow on her offspring. 

It is impossible to look over these plates without perceiving that 
“Society” in Charleston not only preserved, but fostered and 
developed those perceptions of things that are elegant which the 
early settlers —imen of education and family — unquestionably 
possessed. The Virginia Colonists were men of the same kind, to a 
degree, but they elected to live in manor-houses more or less in the 
middle of their estates where intercourse between neighbors was had 
with difficulty and the effects of one man’s doings or his belongings 
had a chance to be forgotten before his visitors had journeyed home 
again to their own, although they may have started tor home with a 
firm determination to “ go and do likewise.” But Charleston, being 
a delightful seaport, not only had its quota of permanent citizens but 
the owners of the great plantations had there their city houses, 
and so there was not only greater chance for the promotion of 
political activities there, but the mandates of Dame Fashion were 
more easily heard and her admonitions more surely heeded under the 
impulses of a kindly rivalry or unkindly jealousy. So, doubtless, 
men wore better coats and lived in better houses in Charleston than 
they did on the banks of the James, far better than belonged to the 
Colonists in Massachusetts Bay or up the Hudson. But just as one 
might expect from votaries of fashion, there is more ot pretence, 
more of lavishness, and less of real refinement to be found in South 
Carolina than in New England, and the presence of the foreigner is 
more apparent in the resulting work so far as interior treatment 
is concerned. Curiously, there is some of it that is distinctly 
German in its tendency while more is as clearly French. The 
greater part of it is, like the work elsewhere in the country, to be 
considered as English after the manner of Wren’s contemporaries. 
The German character has been softened, perhaps, by passing 
through Flanders first and then through England and the French 
elements may have passed over to England, too, with Huguenot 
refugees, so it would not be surprising if all the workers and 
designers had actually come from England after all. 

The result of this is, that while there is much of interest that 
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affords matter for study there is less of it that is “usable” than 
there is in New England Colonial work where, for some reason, the 
refining influences of close study have been carried farther. It is 
just possible that as the New Englanders had to work harder for 
their money than did the South Carolinians, so they spent it with a 
more careful hand and in place of lavish ornamentation made a less 
amount of it, but that less more carefully studied, take its place and 
actually produces a happier effect. 

Aside from the ironwork and the gates and walls, the subjects in 
this collection } that are architecturally most interesting are the three 
churches, St. Michael's and St. Philip’s at Charleston and the less 
familiar Independent Presbyterian Church at Savannah, of which 
the tower with its tall and attenuated spire rising from a very flat- 
pitched roof produces a very curious effect. 

The collection is a fitting complement to the earlier portfolios that 


dealt with New England and Virginia work. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


HOUSE OF WILLIAM H. WALKER, ESQ., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ALBERT SWASEY, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.] 
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MR. W. 


HOUSK OF MKS. ASTOR AND JOHN JACOB ASTOR, ES8qQ., FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. R. M. HUNT, ARCHITKCT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SIXTY-FIFTH STREET ELEVATION OF THE SAMR. 


DETACHED WARD COTTAGE FOR INSANF, STATE INSANE ASYLUM, 
OSAWATOMIE, KANS. MR. SEYMOUR DAVIS, ARCHITECT, TO- 
PEKA, KANS. 


Turis building, which measures 75’ x 24’ and is built with brick 
relieved with stone, is intended to accommodate 300 female patients. 


HOUSE AT SPRINGFIELD, MA8S. MR. G. WUOD TAYLOR, ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. LANGSTROTH’S HOUBE, 4109 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. MR. G. T. PEARSON, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


PREMISES, WEST STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, 


DAVIS & EMANUEL, ARCHITECTS. 


ENG. MESSRS. 


STAIRCASE LANDING: JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, 
DILLY, LONDON, ENG. MR. R. W. EDIS, ARCHITECT. 


PICA- 


ELEVATION OF PROPOSED CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LONDON, 
ENG. MR. FREDERICK SANG, ARCHITKCT. 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, DUNDRE, SCOTLAND. 
FAIRLRY, ARCHITECT. 


Turis building which cost £14,000 is arranged to accommodate 
900 girls. 


MR. J. GRAHAM 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY CHURCH. MR. K. HODKINSON, ARCHITECT. 
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[The edttors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


ST. JOHN’S CHANCEL, NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, N. Y., June 14, 1895. 
To THE EDITORS OF THR AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — The American Architect of June 15, page 107, has an 
article on the “So-called Colonial Architecture ... ,” in which 
there is a very good notice of one of Trinity’s Chapels commenting 
upon the nobleness of St. John’s portico and its superiority to that 
of St. Paul's Chapel, at the same time it exhibits a plan of the 
chancel and its connection with the church, Figure 48; the date of 
its erection is named 1803-1807. St. John’s had no chancel at that 
time. The present chancel was built about 1864 by me, of the inte- 
rior of which I send you a photograph for publication if you like. 

Yours truly, R. M. Ursonn. 


1** Examples af Colonial Architecture in Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga,” 
Compiled, photographed and published by Edward A. Crane and E. E. Soder- 
holtz. Boston: Architectural Club, Boston, 1895. Fifty-two Gelatine plates in 
portfolio. Price, $12.50. 
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Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Gobelin Tapestries ; 
Japanese Paintings; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rem- 
brandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cuicaco, Int. — Paintings by Manet: at the Art Institute. 


Cincinnati, O. — Spring Exhibition: at the Art Museum, May 18 to 
June 30. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhvbition: at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 





Aw InterREsTING Decision. — The buildings which are most interest- 
ing from a lawyer's point-of-view are those which are of a nondescript 
or a dual character. <A case relating to one was before the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Charles on Monday. ‘The owner of a private 
school at Linfield, in Sussex, proposed to erect a sanatorium, and he 
duly advised the Cuckfield Union Sanitary Authority of his intention. 
The plan showed a building with walls of galvanized-iron lined with 
wood, an iron roof, wood floors with concrete under them and brick 
foundations. ‘the Authority declined to sanction the erection, where- 
upon the achoolmaster commenced operations. He employed sheets of 
corrugated galvanized-iron, one thirty-second of an inch ip thickness, 
with a layer of felt inside, three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness, fixed 
to the outside of a framework of wooden uprights and horizontal 
posts and rails, the sheets being fixed to each other where they join by 
rivets or other metal fastenings. ‘To the inside of the framework was 
fixed a lining of match-boarding, five-eighths of an inch in thickness, and 
separated from the felt lining by a hollow space of 4% inches, the 
thickness of the posts and rails. The Authority ordered the structure to 
be taken down, but as the order was not obeyed men were employed to 
dv so, when the owner commenced legal procecdings. It was agreed 
to allow the sanatorium to remain until the Court decided whether, under 
the by-law, such a structure was prohibited, and, if so, whether the 
by-law was unreasonable. The by-law relied on by the Authority 
enacts that “every person who shall erect a new building shall cause 
such building to be enclosed with walls constructed of good bricks, 
stone or other hard and incombustible materials, solidly put together 
with good mortar (compounded with good lime and clean sharp sand 
or other suitable material, or with good cement, or with good cement 
mixed with clean sharp sand).’’ On Wednesday, judgment was given 
by the Lord Chief Justice. His lordship said it was remarkable that in 
the by-laws there was no reference to iron buildings, although they were 
to be found throughout the country. The by-law on which the Sani- 
tary .\uthority relied in the present case related to walls of bricks, 
stone, or other hard incombustible materials. Under some circumstan- 
ces, iron would come under the latter designation ; but the question was 


whether the wall in question was so constructed. His lordship said 


he did not propose to give an exact definition of a wall, but he took 
a wall to be something which would stand by itself. A piece of 
corrugated iron, one thirty-second part of an inch thick, would not 
stand that test, and therefore could not be considered a wall. As the 
framework was of wood, it could not be considered as a hard and 
incombustible material. ‘There was also a match-board lining. His 
lordship said therefore he must hold that the work did not form a 
wall, composed of brick, stone, or other incombustible material, and 
could not be permitted to stand. There was an offence against the by- 
law, and judgment must be entered for the Cuckfield District Council 
with costs. The counsel for the owner of the sanatorium asked 
whether, if the wooden posts were removed and iron substituted, the 
structure might stand, but the Lord Chief Justice said they had answered 
one conundrum and declined to undertake another.— The Architect. 





ANIMALS IN LomBakDIC ARCHITECTURE. — A peculiar feature in the 
architecture of the Longobards is the introduction of sculptures on ia- 
internal or external surfaces or inlaid works in pavements, sometimes 
illustrating scenes from the Old and New Testaments, but especially 
revelling in grotesque fantasies quite without religious import — 
sirens, dragons, griffins, nondescript creatures or the signs of the 
zodiac — later admitted conspicuously among details in sacred buildings. 
One writer, Hammer (Fundgruben des Orients) refers these fantasies to 
an Oriental and Gnostic source, assuming that they were first intro- 
duced into Christian architecture, but in a sense adverse to sound doc- 
trine, by degenerate Templars in the East, who had derived them from 
the fanatical sort of Ismailians or Assassins. Buta cogent “ object” 
to this theory, well urged by Ricci, is that the Templars, whose Order 
arose in 1128, had been long preceded by the Longobards in such archi- 
tectucal originalities, and that no interc .urse with the East anterior to 
the Crusades can be supposed to have imported anything of the kind 
into a school of northern Italy. By the twelfth century this strange 
symbolism had encroached into painting as well as sculpture and 
become so prominent in churches as to excite the reprobation of St. 
Bernard. That eloquent saint may have been right in opposing it, and 
yet such a marked novelty in the development of sacred architecture 
has a value and import of its own; it shows us the northern imagina- 
tion, wild, sombre, grotesque, undergoing the Christian influence, yet 
still retaining its peculiar tendencies, which now find place in the service 


of that religion that appropriates, while it illumines, what it touches, 
is alike at home amidst the brilliancy and splendor of the modern 
Italian basilica and the dim-lit aisles of the Gothic minster, and in its 
large comprehensiveness embraces all forms of genius, all energies 
and biases of nationality. We may remember how from early ages 
Christian legend had peopled earth and air, the desert and the ocean 
with mysterious beings, ever foes to man — 


Viewless and deathiess, and wondrous powers, 
Whose voices he heard in his lonely hours. 


From familiarity with the idea of which demon intelligences, hideous 
when manifest, infernally evil in operations, it is not unnatural that 
uncultured minds should return scared and horrorstricken into the 
walks of reality, thus disposed to translate their visions or fears into 
such art as practitioners schooled by classic teaching had hitherto never 
thought of, as the clergy under the immediate guidance of Rome would 
not probably have sanctioned. The happy idea of enlisting animals 
into the Christian service for the expression of sentiment and truth 
had indeed its origin in the art of the catacombs, and as it developed 
itself the place of such creatures in the sanctuary became more dis- 
ae marked, their meaning more definite. — Jllustrated Carpenter and 
Builder. 





THe ANTI SMOKE CrRusaADE.—Not in Boston alone, but in Pitts- 
burgh and St. Paul as well, the fight against the smoke-nuisance has been 
recently taken up, and there is such earnestness manifested on the part 
of the attacking parties as to give good ground for hope of success. 
The Boston fight has been carried on through the Legislature, but in 
the other cities the matter is being handled in the city governments. 
Pittsburgh has liad an ordinance for two years that has prohibited the 
emission of thick black smoke in the East End district of the city, but 
it has not been enforced. The present campaign there, accordingly, 
is for the enforcement of the existing ordinance and the extension of 
the rule to cover the entire municipality. For years the St. Paul City 
Council has been besieged with petitions and remonstrances against 
‘this insutferable despotism of dirt.”? Last spring a petition signed by 
the representatives of nearly every prominent Business house in the 
city was laid before that body. It was referred to a committee with 
the usual result. ‘The soot-millers protested, as they had protested be- 
fore, that the evils were exaggerated; that smoke was a necessary 
incident of the growth of every large city; that no reliable means had 
yet been contrived to prevent smoke; or if there were any, that they 
were so costly they could not afford to equip their furnaces with them 
in the hard times then prevailing. The Council yielded to these repre- 
sentations in spite of the fact that the undisputed evidence was before 
it that some forty-odd different smoke-curing devices were in success- 
ful use in Chicago at that time, and that several of them were in effect- 
ive operation in St. Paul. Now the anti-smoke crusaders are deter- 
mined to push their cause until they have secured ample legislation to 
do away with the nuisance, at least to a point where it shall not longer 
threaten the beauty and comfort of the city.— N. Y. Evening Post. 





HiaT DEVELOPED BY INCANDESCENT LaMps. — There is a good 
deal of misunderstanding as to the degree of heat thrown off by the 
incandescent lamp. An officer of the Austrian Army has shown that 
an electric lamp of sixteen candle-power develops a maximum temper- 
ature of 94° C., and a lamp of twenty-five candle-power a temperature 
of 101° C. Two lamps placed in a cavity of wood developed a temper- 
ature of 215° C., decomposed cannon powder and other explosives, but 
without detonation. ‘The cavity was filled with water, which was 
brought to the boiling point in about fifteen minutes. The cumulative 
effect of heat is little understood by the majority of people. Many 
persons cannot be brought to realize, even in the face of almost daily 
proof, that a steam pipe can cause a fire. They argue: ‘‘ You can’t 
set wood on fire under about 400° F., and water boils at 212°, so how 
can you set fire when you lack at least 75° or 100° of heat in vour coils ?”’ 
The solution of this little problem is that it is not wood that is set on 
fire; it is partially carbonized wood, which does not require, after arriv- 
ing at that condition by a long process of daily heating, as high a heat 
as it formerly needed to break into flame. It is the same with paper and 
many other materials. It is dangerous to inclose the bulb of an electric 
lamp inany fabric, even as light as mosquito netting, and by this prac- 
tice many fires are originated. Experiment has shown that an incan- 
descent-lamp globe closely wrapped with paper, so that no air can pass 
between it and the glass will cause fire ina very few minutes. Another 
piece of testimony to the heat thrown off by an electric lamp is given 
by an electrician who was subject tocold feet. Being unable from this 
cause to sleep, one bitter winter’s night he put two incandescent 
lamps into his bed and turned on the light. He avers that ina very 
short time he had as much heat at his disposal as would be given by a 
brick fresh from the oven. — N. Y. Times. 





Tue Treetow Park PxiayGrounpD, BERLIN, MADE A LAKE. — One 
of the features of the Berlin Industrial Exposition of next year will be 
the beauty of the grounds. One of the most interesting changes now 
taking place is the transformation of the great playgrounds in Treptow 
Park into a lake. About 48,000 cubic metres of earth will have to be 
removed, and workmen are now engaged in building the embankment. 
A promenade, shaded by four rows of plantain trees, already encircles 
the proposed lake. Powerful engines will supply the water, which will 
fall in great cascades into the lake, and then flow into the River Spree. 
Gondolas will ply in the basin and the neighboring waterways. Artis- 
tic restaurants and music-halls will border the boulevard, the whole 
making a scene which, it is expected, will rival in beauty anything ever 
offered for public enjoyment at any World's Fair. One curious feat- 
ure of this improvement is found in the fact that Treptow Park must 
be restored to its original condition when the exposition is over. In 
order to do this, 24,000 square metres of sod must be stored, and the 
contractors find difficulty in obtaining a place to put it. — VN. Y. Times. 
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N the death of Mr. James Renwick, the profession of archi- 
tecture in Aimerica loses one of its most honored members. 
Although age and failing health had for the past few years 

interfered with his active participation in the work of his 
office, he maintained to the last at least a nominal connection 
with a professional practice which had been continued unbroken 
for sixty years. Mr. Renwick was born in New York in 1818. 
His father was the noted Prof. James Renwick, of Columbia 
College, and the son graduated from this college at the age of 
seventeen, and immediately devoted himself to the active study 
of engineering and architecture. In those days, there was not 
much distinction between the engineer and the architect, and 
young Renwick found field-work on the Erie Railroad, and the 
Croton Aqueduct, suitable to the profession which he had chosen. 
Within a very short time after his graduation, however, a 
competition was invited for designs for a new church, which 
was to be built in what was then the residence quarter, at 
Broadway and South Street. Young Renwick sent in a 
design, which was adopted, and carried out. ‘The tradition 
amoug New York architectural students used to be that Ren- 
wick was only eighteen vears old when he won this great com- 
petition. However that may be, he produced a very beautiful 
building, the best, to our mind, of all his many churches. No 
doubt, Gothic construction, and even the principles of Gothic 
design, are better understood now than they were then, but 
very few modern church-buildings have the poetry and charm 
of this first production of an artist hardly out of boyhood. 


tended the construction of the Distributing Reservoir, on 

Fifth Avenue, he entered competition for another im- 
portant church, the Catholic Cathedral, on Fifth Avenue, and 
won this also with a noble and beautiful design, which if a 
little cold in comparison with the lovely Grace Church, is, 
nevertheless, an honor to American architecture. These great 
works, with Mr. Renwick’s family and social relations, brought 
him many commissions. In New York alone, he built the 
Stock Exchange, Booth’s Theatre, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, the Foundling Hospital and 
the Ward's Island Lunatic Asylum, besides St. Bartholomew’s 
- Church, and the Church of the Covenant, and a multitude of 
smaller buildings, and he was also much employed in other 
parts of the country. When his business became too large for 


Avene an interval, during which Mr. Renwick superin- 











him to manage by himself, he took a partner, Mr. Sands, 
whose death, some years later, occasioned widespread and sin- 
cere grief in the profession; and the late Colonel Auchmuty 
was for a time a member of the firm, under the style of Ren- 
wick, Auchmuty and Sands. Within the past decade or ‘0, 
the business has been carried on by the firm of Renwick 
and Aspinwall, now Renwick, Aspinwall and Renwick. 





T was hardly to be expected that a question, in which so 
many personal interests were involved as there are in that 
of the preservation of the present Massachusetts State-house, 

should be allowed to rest during the Legislative vacation. The 
will of the great passive multitude, the public, having been 
clearly and emphatically declared in favor of the preservation 
of Bulfinch's building, the constituent atoms of that public 
felt that their cause was won, probably permanently won, but 
that certainly for the moment their vigilance might be relaxed. 
But no sooner was the Legislature adjourned than the daily 
papers became prolific with rumors and statements, of alleged au- 
thenticity, all more or less clearly traceable to seemingly inter- 
ested motives, and all tending to throw discredit on the structural 
integrity of the old building. It seems to be the purpose to 
treat the old building with little care, if not much carelessness, 
during the summer, so that when the Legislature reassembles 
there may be offered to the new members from the country 
districts as forcible a contrast as possible between the spick- | 
and-spanness of the annex and the mutilated and ill cared-for 
older building. In tearing down the Bryant addition workmen 
at times proceeded with undue carelessness, and when a bit 
of decayed timber was found under an interior partition-wall, 
it was carried to the Governor’s room to show that expert in 
building matters how impossible it was for a building to stand 
longer when its stlls (!) were in such a condition. Later, 
the contractor has notified the Commissioners and their archi- 
tect that he will not undertake to underpin the north wall of the 
old building while carrying on the new work. Not that there 
can be any insurmountable difficulty in doing so, but because, 
probably, he had made his contract on the supposition that there 
would be less and more simple work to do than now appears to 
be required by actual conditions. All such matters as these are 
made much of by those who have an interest in the removal of 
the old building. To these somewhat agitating developments 
must be added the action of the architect who tried to secure 
the passage by the last Legislature of an act that should em- 
power him to act his own pleasure with the building and be 
paid ‘“‘full rates”? for doing it, who has now transferred his 
point of attack to New York and at long range seeks to make 
much of the not unaccountable fact that the Commissioners 
have had to ask for an extra appropriation to complete the 
work they are empowered to do. 





yen State Capitol Commissioners of Minuesota request us 
to give notice that the time set for receiving the competi- 
tive designs for the new Capitol at St. Paul is extended 
from August 5 to September 9, next. The Commissioners 
say that they “are confident” that this extension “ will pro- 
mote a more thorough study of the proposition by all intending 
competitors.” As in other matters, the Commissioners seem 
to be sincerely anxious to help architects to do their best for 
the State, but it is most unfortunate even to suppose that the 
extension of a month, with only a month’s notice of the exten- 
sion, ‘‘will promote more thorough study” of the plans. 
Architects need not be told that any one who really proposed 
to win in the competition, and who has had no previous hint of 
the probability of an extension, has his draughtsmen already at 
work on the finished drawings. To change them will involve 
beginning the work over again. Two months is not long 
enough for this, and he must let them go in as they are, only 
using the extra weeks for a little more finish on the plans; 
while the reckless architects, who speculated on the chances 
of an extension, have had a month more time than he to study°* 
their preliminary work. Such uncertainty as this is very 
demoralizing to honest architects, who see the premium that it 
puts on recklessness and dishonesty. No doubt, the limit of 
time originally set was far too short, but the extension, to be 
of any use to the able and trustworthy architects, who plan, 
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from the start, to have their designs ready on the day that 
they are called for, should be for at least four months, and 
would be better to be six months. 


suffering from an epidemic of typhoid fever. Three 

hundred and ninety-eight cases have been reported to the 
health officers in the first three and one-half months of 
the year, with sixty-five deaths; and in the State Normal 
School for girls there have been fifteen deaths during the past 
year. The City Board of Health has undertaken the investi- 
gation of the causes of the epidemic, and its expert, Dr. Balch, 
has just submitted his report, in which he attributes the spread 
of the disease to the pollution of the city water-supply from 
its own sewers. Albany takes its water from the Hudson, 
which is, at that point, already enriched by the contents of the 
sewers of ‘Troy, Cohoes, and several lesser towns, and dis- 
charges its own drainage into the river, below the intake of 
the water-works. As is well known, the Hudson, at Albany, 
has well-marked tides, due to the alternate checking and 
release of the flow of the river by the rise and fall of the tide 
in New York harbor, nearly one hundred and fifty miles 
away. At flood-tide, the current of the river is so far reversed 
as to carry the matters discharged from the sewers back from 
the outfall to the intake of the water-works; and, of course, 
any typhoid germs that may be contained in the sewage are 
scattered broadcast among the citizens. This is by no means 
an unusual arrangement among our cities. Chicago, Jersey 
City and Philadelphia, to speak only of the larger ones, enjoy 
a similar circulation of their liquid aliment, accompanied by 
similar results. Dr. Balch suggests various remedies for the 
trouble. One is to get a purer water-supply for the city, 
which would be by no means a difficult matter; another is to 
separate the sewage from the drinking-water by an intercept- 
ing sewer; and a third is to filter the water-supply through 
sand, after the Lawrence system. Next to getting a supply of 
perfectly pure water from the Adirondacks, the filtration 
of the present supply would probably be the best expedient, as 
it would eliminate from the water the contributions of Cohoes 
and Troy, as wel] as those of Albany itself. 


FA suter Y, the capital of the great State of New York, is 


from the sewers of Paris to the irrigation fields of Achéres, 

are nearly complete. The siphon which leads the con- 
tents of the sewers across the Seine is finished, and the pump- 
ing-station at that point is ready; and nothing remains but to 
prepare the irrigating conduits to receive the sewage. The 
main conduit, beyond the siphon, is ten feet in diameter, and 
made of concrete. Passing through Gennevilliers, which is 
already irrigated, the conduit extends, with a total length of 
about ten miles, to Colombes, where it discharges into a huge 
tank, nearly four hundred feet long. This tank serves for 
straining the sewage, before it is distributed by the four 
pumps which draw out the liquid, from an “aspiration gal- 
lery,” separated by a grating from the main tank, and send it 
on its way to the irrigation-fields. Before it reaches these, 
the sewage is obliged to cross the Seine again, this time by a 
double siphon, buried in a mass of concrete. Just beyond the 
siphon lies the irrigated district, containing about two thousand 
acres. ‘The sewage is received first in a covered reservoir, 
extending the whole length of the irrigation-field, and is dis- 
tributed from this by branch conduits, having openings at 
short distances, through which the sewage escapes into chan- 
nels formed in the soil by the cultivators, according to their 
judgment of the requirements of their crops. This simple 
system has been for many years in use at Gennevilliers, and has 
proved satisfactory. After the completion of the Achéres 
system, others will be begun, until every part of Paris sends 
its drainage to fertilize the suburban territory. 


| great sewerage works, intended to convey the discharge 


J HE Engineering Record notes an occurrence which strikes 
[ us as of more importance than it appears at first sight. A 

new bridge has just been built in South Wales, at a cost 
of about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. ‘The bridge 
is mainly of steel, furnished partly by the Staffordshire Steel 
Company and partly by the Steel Company of Scotland. ‘The 
main girders have diagonal ties formed of eye-bars, after the 
manner which has long been popular among American engi- 
neers, but has only recently come into favor abroad; and, as it 


seems, the eye-bars were sent in the rough from Glasgow to 
New York, to have the eyes formed on them, and then re- 
shipped to Liverpool. Any one who has seen the drop forging 
of large eye-bars in an American iron mill will appreciate the 
advantage of having them finished where such work is done so 
skilfully ; but the fact that the English iron-workers, who have 
good reason for being proud of their own processes, think that 
their trans-Atlantic cousins can do some things even better than 
they, must be taken as a compliment. 


HE French Congress of Railway Employés has passed a 
resolution so sensible, and we might say, so characteristic 
of the thrifty, reasonable French, as distinguished from 

the beery German-Socialists, masquerading under French 
names, who undertake a large part of the oratory in regard to 
labor matters in France, that it ought to be widely published, 
particularly in this country, where the condition of working- 
people, modest, sensible and prudent for the most part, but 
dominated and misrepresented by noisy Irish and German 
mischief-makers, closely resembles that prevailing in the 
sister Republic. According to the Parts Herald, it was voted 
that, before organizing a strike, the local unions of railway 
employés should buy shares in the railway companies with 
which they were chiefly concerned, 80 as to give them, through 
their authorized representatives, a voice at the stockholders’ 
meetings, and the right to inspection of some of the books, 
and other evidences of financial condition of the companies. 
That such a plan will be received with outspoken horror by the 
‘labor leaders,” who fatten on the practice of denouncing 
stockholders’ investments and capital in all its relations is 
obvious ; but it is equally obvious that it contains the germs of 
immense benefits to the community. To have the people who 
operate a railroad, interested in it as stockholders not only 
stimulates them to promote its welfare, which is indirectly 
their own, but assures the other stockholders protection against 
the robberies by which certain capitalists enrich themselves at 
the expense of widows and orphans. For example, at a stock- 
holders’ meeting in presence of a delegation of the brakemen 
and conductors, whose pay was a year in arrears, and who 
knew every mile of the track, and the condition of every 
freight and passenger car, the managing directors would fear 
to put forth the rosy accounts of the profitable business and 
splendid condition of the property, with the help of which so 
many have unloaded their worthless securities on people un- 
guarded enough to believe them ; and lying reports, misrepre- 
senting by millions of dollars the income of a road, would, if 
distributed among shareholding employés soon receive the crit- 
icism they deserve. For these reasons, and in the interest of 
all stockholders, large and small, it is very much to be desired 
that this participation in corporate business by the employes of 
the corporation should become general. 


J HE editor of the Builder has just returned from a trip to 
Greece, and gives a very interesting account of his visit 
to the excavations at Delphi. As might have been ex- 

pected, the excavations have yielded an immense amount of 

interesting material; but Delphi, as we know from history, 
was ruthlessly plundered by every conqueror who could lay 
his hands on Apollo’s property, and not much has been found 
in the way of such sculpture as the ancient generals could 
make commercially valuable, the best statue so far exhumed 
being one of Antinoiis, of comparatively late date. Of bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions, however, in sufficiently good preserva- 
tion to throw great light on Greek archzology, there are great 
numbers, and these are really the principal objects of the ex- 
ploration. Mr. Statham observes that the work, so far, has 
done much to establish the authority of Pausanias. Many 
writers have doubted the accuracy of his statements, and have 
even contended that he never saw Delphi but took his account 


-of it from others; but Mr. Statham says that, “ Walking along 


the Sacred Way, marking how his adverbs and prepositions fit 
in on the spot, it is impossible for any sane person to doubt 
that he actually saw what he describes.” So far, the excava- 
tions have not extended much beyond the limits of the Sacred 
Way, and a great deal remains to be done even there, but the 
Temple of Apollo, where were collected, in ancient times, 
treasures to the amount of millions of dollars, has been partly 
exhumed, and the Castalian Spring, around which the Muses 
were wont to assemble, has been excavated, and furnishes 
refreshment to tourists. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BEACON HILL STATE- Although Bulfinch’s task was an onerous one, he could not have 
HOUSE.! | hesitated over it, for on the 4th of July, 1795, the work was ready 


“* Boston state house is the hub of the solar system. You couldn’t pry 
that ont of a Boston man if you had the tire of all creation straightened out 


for a crow-bar.’’ — The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Hi stone of the building, which Dr. Holmes has named for all time, 
was laid with due ceremony by that sturdy patriot of the Rev- 
olution, Samuel Adams, then Governor of the Commonwealth, 
assisted by Paul Kevere, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts. It is certainly fitting that the architects of Boston 
should commemorate the anniversary of this event, and at the same 
time honor the memory of a pioneer of their profession who 
crowned one of the City’s triple hills with the simple and digni- 
fied building which has been the admiration of both citizens and 
strangers for nearly a century. But beside the historic interest, our 
attention is just now drawn to this landmark for another and very 
different reason, for some of our well-meaning but misguided citizens 
are busy preparing their crow-bars to pry the hub from its resting- 
place. Much as [ should like to pay my respects to these iconoclasts, 
there are others who are better equipped for this branch of the ser- 
vice, and I, therefore, confine my remarks to a brief history of the 
State-house as gathered here and there from the various records, 
newspapers and oldest inhabitants. The Independent Chronicle, a 
Boston newspaper published twice a week, gives in January 29, 


1795, our first definite information regarding the project for the new 
State-house. It says: 





HUNDRED years ago, on the 4th of July, 1795, the corner- 


‘Yesterday agreeable to the order of the day the house went into 
the consideration of the report of the committee respecting the building 
of a new State House in this town. After considerable debate the 
question was taken whether the General Court would take any measures 
this session for building a new state house, in the town of Boston ? — 
. This passed by a great majority. 
tee of five to agree with the committee of this town upon the most 
suitable place for building the same and report.”’ 


The question of building a State-house was evidently not entirely 
new at this time, for one of the other papers says : 


“This subject has long engaged the attention of the Legislature. 
The inconveniences of the building wherein the court now hold their 
sessions are obvious to every one. Various proposals were made on 
the subject but the House voted by a very large majority that it should 
be built in Boston, etc.’’ — Columbian Centinel, February 4, 1796. 


Evidently there were not the dissensions among our forefathers 
which we find to-day regarding the location of a public building, 
or else the owner of the pasture had the wheels of government 
well vreased, for we learn that on the day following the adoption 
of the resolution to build, that 


“The committee appointed to confer with the Boston Committee 
relative to the building of a New State house made a report which was 
read and accepted. ‘The place pitched upon is the pasture at the 
head of the Mall commonly called Fosters Pasture.” 

And on the next day, Friday, January 30: ‘‘ Agreeable to assignment 
the house procecded to the choice (by ballot) of two persons to act as 
agents in building the state house; and the votes being taken it ap- 
peared that the Hon. Edward W. Kobbins Esq. and Charles Bulfinch 
Esq. were chosen.’”? — Zhe Chronicle, February 2, 1795. 


Mr. Robbins was then speaker of the House and Mr. Bulfinch, 
who had returned from Europe but a few years before, was just 
entering upon the career which placed him in the foremost rank of 
American architects. Bulfinch was born in Boston in 1763, and was 
cpusequently but thirty-two years old when he received the commis- 
siun to build the State-house, but he was a graduate of Harvard and 
had received a foreign education like his father and grandfather 
before him, and had already shown his ability and taste in the lay- 
ing-out of the Franklin Crescent which, with its long row of simple 
dignified Colonial houses, broken in the centre by the more preten- 
tious building which marked the entrance to Arch Street, stood 
practically intact until 1855. It is hard for us to realize how im- 
portant at that time was the work of building this State-house. 
Although there were a few public buildings in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, there were none of any size or pretension, and the City of 
Washington with its Capitol, to which Bulfinch was afterwards 
called to work, was, at that time, only a visionary project. Besides 
this, the Massachusetts State-house was the first important public 
building to be started after the close of the Revolution, and the 
young architect must have been fired with an enthusiasm to produce a 
structure worthy of the Commonwealth, which boasted a proud record 
in the late conflict, and at the same time he must have felt a certain 
restraint when he thought of the heavy financial burdens which the 
war had left upon a people who had never known the luxury of 
wealth except when earned by the sweat of the brow. 

I doubt if the conflicting elements of beauty and economy have 
ever been more skilfully and successfully combined. than in our 
State-house. It is dignified, yet simple; it is elegant, but restrained, 
and in many ways reflects the character of the people among 
whom and by whom it was built. 7 





1A paper read by Mr. Thomas A. Fox, Architect, at the closing seasion of the 
Boston Society of Architects, May 3, 1895. 


{t was then committed to a commit-. 


for the corner-stone. 


% 

“‘ The Governor being complimented by the agents of the Common- 
wealth for building the intended State fisuse, with laying the corner 
stone thereof, His Excellency requested the assistance of the grand 
lodge therein. Accordingly on Saturday last the lodges assembled at 
the Representatives Chamber, and proceeded in masonic order to the 
Old South Meeting-House to attend the oration after which the whole 
proceeded in the following order — 

Independent Fusileers. 
Martial Music. 
Two Toilers. 
The corner stone 
(on a truck decorated with ribbons drawn by fifteen white horses each 
with a leader). [The number of horses corresponded with the number 
of states then in the Union. ] 

Then followed the usual Masonic dignitaries and the procession 

ended, with 
The agents of the Commonwealth. 
His excellency the Governor. 
His honor the Lieut. Governor, and last but not least 
Clergy and strangers of distinction. 

“In this order they moved to the spot intended for the edifice and the 
procession being opened the Agents, Ilis Excellency the Governor, 
the Grand Lodge, Lieut. Governor ete. passed through and the opcra- 
tive masons having prepared the Stone his Excellency laid it with the 
assistance of the Grand and Deputy Grand Master after having 
deposited thereunder a silver plate bearing the following inscription 

This Corner Stone of a Building, 
intended for the use of the Legislature, 
and Ixxecutive Cees of Government of 
the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
was laid by hia pe eee Samuel Adams, 

18q., 

Governor of said Commonwealth. 
Assisted by the Most Worshipful Paul 
Revere, Gr. Master, 

And Right Worshipful William Scollay, 
Dp. G. Master, 

The Grand Wardens and Brethren of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 

On the 4th day of July, A. D., 1795. A. L. 
5705. 

Being the XXth Anniversary of American 
Independence. 


After which the Governor made the following- address : 


“Fellow citizens. The representatives of the people in General 
Court assembled air solemnly Resolve that an edifice be erected upon 
this spot of ground for the purpose of holding the Public councils of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By the request of their Agents and 
Commissioners I do now lay the corner stone. May the superstructure 
be raised even to the top stone without any untoward accident and re- 
main permanent as the everlasting mountains. May the principles of 
our excellent Constitution founded in nature and in the rights of man, 
be ably defended here. And may the same principles be deeply en- 
graven on the hearts of all citizens and there be fixed unimpaired and 
in full vigor till time shall be no more. 

“‘The whole then returned to the Council Chamber where the pro- 
cession broke up. 

‘‘It is utterly impossible to do justice to the scene which presented 
itself on this brilliant occasion.’’ — The Centinel, July 8, 1795. 


Samuel Adams was Lieutenant-Governor under Hancock, becoming 
Governor on his death in 1793, and being reélected for three suc- 
cessive years. Previous to the election which followed the laying of 
the corner-stone, he gave notice in a speech to the Legislature that 
he was no longer a candidate for public office. Thus passed from 
an active political career of over thirty years “a man who in the 
history of the American Revolution is second only to Washington,” 
and the last important public ceremony which this grand old 
patriot attended in bis official capacity as Governor of the Common- 
wealth was the laying of the corner-stone of the State-house on 
Beacon Hill. And yet we are told that it is a building with “no his- 
toric associations.” Adams was succeeded as Governor by Increase 
Sumner, previously Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

I can find no reference to the progress of the work after the laying 
of the corner-stone until the building was ready for occupancy. Let 
us take it for granted, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that 
the commissioners and the architect worked in harmony and free 
from legislative interference. If such was the case, however, it is to 
be regretted that the persons concerned left no record of their de- 
liberations, for they might have been read and applied with profit by 
similar bodies during more recent times. 

There are two interesting references to the decoration of the new 
Capitol which, perhaps, furnish the first precedent in Massachusetts 
for the decoration, which we have lately unveiled, in the Boston 
Public Library. 


[February 16, 1797.} ‘‘ A resolution has passed both houses directing 
a portrait of the illustrious Washington to be appointed to decorate the 


| hall of the new state house.”’ 


[June 21, 1797.] ‘‘ Among other business we notice with pleasure a 
resolve of the house directing the agents for building the new state 
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house to procure portraits of the late Govs. Bowdoin, Hancock and 
Adams to be preserved in some proper place in the new building.’ 


When the Legislature met for the opening session of 1798 in the 
old building, at the head of State Street, it was with the prospect of 
moving into the new State-house within a few days. In the Colum- 
bian Centinel, of January 10, 1798, is the following description of the 
building which, without question, has served as the basis for 
the various accounts which have appeared at later times, and, so far 
as I know, it is the only definite original knowledge which we have 


of the Bulfinch State-house. 


“The new State House is an oblong building, 173 feet front, and 61 
deep, it consists externally of a basement story, 20 feet high, which is 
covered with a pediment: Immediately above this rises a dome 50 feet 
in diameter and 30 high, the whole terminated with an elegant circular 
lanthorn, supporting a gilt pine cone, an emblem of one of our principal 
staples. 

«The basement story is finished plain on the wings with square 
windows. The centre is 94 feet in length, and formed of arches which 
project 14 feet; they form a covered wall below and support a colon- 
nade of Corinthian columns of the same extent above. The outside 
walls are of large patent bricks, with white marble fasciz, imposts and 
keystones. ie 

“The lower story is divided into a large hall or public walk in the 
centre, 55 feet square and 20 high, supported by Doric columns; two 
entries, each 16 feet high, with two flights of stairs in each, and at the 
end, offices for the treasurer and secretary of the Commonwealth. 

“The rooms above are— The Representatives’ room in the centre, 
fifty-five feet square, the corners formed into niches for fireplaces; this 
room is finished with Doric columns on the sides; at twelve feet from 
the floor, forming a gallery, the Doric entablature surrounds the 
whole; from this spring four flat arches on the side, which being 
united by a circular cornice above, form in the angles four large pen- 
dants to a bold and well-proportioned dome. The pendants are orna- 
mented with trophies of commerce, agriculture, peace and war. The 
dome is finished in compartments of stucco, in a style of simple ele- 
gance. The centre of the dome is fifty feet from the floor. The seats 
of the members are ranged semi-circularly, and the speaker’s chair in 
face of the whole. 

“North of the centre room is the Senate Chamber, fifty-five feet long, 
thirty-three wide and thirty high, highly finished in the lonic order; 
two screens of columns support with their entablature a rich and ele- 
gant arched ceiling. ‘This room is also ornamented with Ionic pilasters, 
and with the arms of the State and of the United States, placed in 
opposite panels; it is accommodated with a gallery for public use. 

“ The Council Chamber is on the opposite quarter of the building ; it is 
twenty-seven feet square, and twenty high, with a flat ceiling; the walls 
are finished with Corinthian pilasters and panels of stucco. These 
panels are enriched with the State arms, with emblems of executive 
power, the scale and sword of justice and the insignia of arts and 
freedom, the caduceus and cap of liberty, the whole decorated with 
wreaths of oak and laurel. 

“ Besides these principal rooms, there are about twenty smaller, 
plainly finished, for the use of committees. The stairs are spa- 
cious, and two flights of them lead to the top of the outer dome, 170 
steps from the foundation. This flight affords an uninterrupted view 
of one of the finest scenes in Nature. Indeed, the beauty and advan- 
tages of this situation, which induced the Legislature to make choice of 
it for the present building, are acknowledged by both natives and 
foreigners. It vies with the most picturesque scenes in Europe, 
and will bear comparison with the Castle Hill of Edinburgh, the famous 
Bay of Naples, or any other most commanding prospect. 

“The foundation of this building is about one hundred feet above the 
level of the harbor; its elevation and size make it a very conspicuous 
object. It is about sixty feet above the level of the mall, and from 
this situation it appears to most advantage. 

“oo much praise cannot be bestowed upon the agents who have 
directed the construction of this superb edifice for their economy, liber- 
ality and patriotism. The materials are mostly of the product of our 
country and the composition ornaments were made and moulded on 
the spot. 

“Many hundred citizens were yesterday and the day before ad- 
mitted to a free range over the whole edifice and but one sentiment 
animated them all — pleasure and surprise.” 


The shafts of the twelve Corinthian columns of the front portico 
are formed each from a single pine stick and with one exception 
they are still perfectly sound. There is a tradition that the late 
‘“ Mother Country ” involuntarily contributed the material for these 
shafts, for it is said the timber for them was stolen from somewhere 
along the Canadian shore by the enterprising captain of a Yankee 
coasting schooner who brought his plunder to Boston where it was 
assigned a conspicuous place in the first prominent public building 
begun after the close of the Revolution. 


“A Correspondent suggests the propriety of a general procession of 
the citizens of Boston, to attend the Branches of the Government on the 
occasion of their taking possession of the new State House. Such a 
mark of attentive politeness in the citizens will be honorable to them 
and respectful to the Legislature. 

“Tt will be a splendid spectacle to see the whole body of our citizens 
with those of their brethren from the country who may chance to be in 
town, voluntarily escorting in Grand Procession, His Excellency the 
Governor, His Honor the Lieut. Governor, the Hon. Council, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives with their officers and records, the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth with its archives, and the Treasury 
with its officers and apparatus, to the magnificent building which the 
liberality of the Legislature has erected and there depositing them in 


the Temple of their permanent residence. The appropriate military 
escort will give lustre to the occasion and in testimonials of respect the 
citizens of Boston can never be excelled.” 

[January 11, 1798.] ‘‘The two branches of the Legislature having 
received the report of their committee agree to move in procession to 
the new State House, at 12 o’clock. A committee was appointed 
to wait upon His Excellency the Governor and the Honorable Council to 
invite them to the contemplated procession. At 12 o’clock, His Ex- 
celleucy and the Honorable Council attended the Honorable Legisla- 
ture previously convened in the Senate Chamber and the procession 
was formed ... and proceeded to the future scene of Public Labors. 
When arrived at the New State House they entered the Representatives 
Hall and after a few moments pause — the Presence, Aid and Blessing 
of the Supreme Law Giver was invoked by the Rev. Dr. Thatcher ina 
Prayer peculiarly elegant and pertinent. His Excellency the Governor 
and His Honor the Lieutenant Governor and other officers of the 
Government withdrew to their appropriate chambers and the Hon. 
House proceeded to business. 

‘‘His Excellency by message, acquainted the house that he would 
meet them to-morrow at 12 o’clock for the purpose of Addressing them. 

[Friday, January 12.] “ Agreeable to assignment the two Branches 
having assembled in the Representatives Chamber, His Excellency the 
Governor, came in and delivered the following speech : 

‘Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 
— While I rejoice with ven and my fellow citizens at large in the com- 
pletion of this stately edifice, not less honorable to the Commonwealth 
at whose expense it was erected, than ornamental to the Capital which 
generously provided the place, permit me to express my entire satis- 
faction at the ingenious manner in which the plan has been executed. 
Begun and finished in little more than two years it exhibits a pleasin 
proof of the architectural skill and fidelity of your agents who plann 
and superintended the work, while it demonstrates the ability of the 
artificers who performed it. Combining the advantages of suitable 
retirement, a healthy situation and delightful prospect, with such 
elegant and very convenient apartments for the security of the records, 
and for transacting the public business. There is, adr no public 
building to be found within the United States, more useful or magnifi- 
cent. lam confident that you gentlemen of both houses will corgially 
‘join me in the fervent wish that this state house may long remain a 
monument of the public spirit of the citizens of Massachusetts as well 
as a testimony of their respect to our happy political institution. We 
will then under the smiles of Heaven unite in dedicating it to the 
Honor, Freedom, Independence and security of our Country. In this 
House may the true principles of the best system of civic government 
the world has ever seen be uniformily supported. Here may every 

ractice and principle be successfully opposed that tend to impair it. 

ere may every act of the Legislature be the result of cool deliberation 
and sound judgment, and in this House on all necessary occasions, may 
the Supreme Executive agreeably to the laws of the land in mercy 
cause judgment to be executed, etc.’”’ — Independent Chronicle. 

[January 16, in the House.| ‘The committee on the Governors’ 
speech presented an answer thereto. After a lengthy debate thereon 
and being pruned of some of its asperities it was adopted.” 


It is a pleasure to note that the asperities referred to did not 
apply to the new State-house for the reply is just as cordial in its 
commendation of the building and the commissioners as was the 
speech of the Governor. 

On the same day a petition from the proprietors of the glass manu- 
factory praying for a bounty thereon was read. In this petition 
reference was made to the glass in the windows of the new State- 
house, as evidence of the workmanship in the manufactory. 

And so our ancestors left the old State-house on State Street — 


they must have been a slow and unprogressive race that they did. 


not set fire to the building after leaving it! Some of the floors must 
have been out of level and some of the plastering cracked, and 
surely it had been built for a long time and could not have been 
equal to the larger structure on Beacon Hill. Or, perhaps they 
should have lined up the. building on the outside with some of the 
“patent bricks ” mentioned in the description of the new building. 
But no, the old State-house was left as a memorial of the stirring 
scenes which took place in and about it, and shows us that under the 
sterner characteristics of our ancestors was a vein of sentiment and 
veneration for an historic public building of which some of us, strange 
to say, still have a trace. 

This is the brief story of the construction of the State-house on 
Beacon Hill, and, to my mind, there is little or nothing to be read 
between the lines. Things seem to have gone smoothly during the 
prosres® of the work, in fact, they must to have produced such a 

uilding in the time elapsed between its inception and completion. 

The cost of the building is given in several different places as 
$138,333.33. 

From the time the building was completed in 1798 until 1853, 
when the portion known as the “ Bryant Addition” was built, there 
is but little to be found of its history, and the inference is supported 
by more or less heresay, that up to this time (1853) the building 
stood practically intact, and as designed and left by Bulfinch. 
There is a colored print in the rooms of the Bostonian Societ 
showing the rear of the building with a Corinthian colonnade suc 
as now exists on the front. This print was reproduced from sketches 
made on the spot at the time the hill back of the State-house was 
being cut away, 1811-1812. Boen’s Guide, published in 1830, has an 
engraving which shows a porch on the end of the west wing, and I 
am told there is a similar cut in a history of Boston published about 
1825. 

The statue of Washington, by Chantrey, was placed by private 
subscription in the Doric Hall in 1828. 
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In 1846, for the further accommodation of the Library, the Legis- 
lature made an appropriation for the finishing of a room in the 
basement-story under the west wing. 

When the addition, which was finally built by Mr. Bryant, became 
necessary, there was evidently some kind of an architectural compe- 
tition for the work, as there are on file in the State library two sets 
of drawings which were then submitted— one set is by Towle & 
Foster, the other by Gridley J. F. Bryant. Ho cae chets 

These are without much question the earliest drawings in existence 
of the Bulfinch building, and it is here shown quite completely, 
although to small scale, by plans, elevations and sections which Mr. 
Bryant claims were made from careful measurements. 

And let me say here, that 1 do not believe there is any trace of the 
original drawings of the eee in existence. Mr. Bryant has 
never seen anything of them, nor has Mr. Tillinghast, the State Li- 
brarian, and thorough search has been made at various~times by 
Mr. Bulfinch’s descendants, with no success. 

This fact should stop the mouths of those presumptuous persons 
who are constantly posing as exponents of Mr. Bulfinch’s ideas. 

I can find no evidence whatsoever to show that Bulfinch ever 
intended to raise the dome on a colonnade or lengthen the wings, 
and those who claim to have evidence that such was the architect’s 
intention should produce their authority or forever hold their peace. 

The building of the addition was finally given to Mr. G. J. F. 
Bryant, and no one who has seen the demolition of the annex can 
claim that the work was not well and thoroughly done.- The walls 
were remarkably heavy and solid, and it was necessary to use a pile- 
driver hammer on a derrick to break the brick arches of the ground- 
floor. 

In the construction of this addition the original structure was 
interfered with but slightly, for Mr. Bryant, be it said to his credit, 
seemed to have considerable veneration for the work of Bulfinch, as 
can be seen from his description of the works of the enlargement 
which accompanies his plans, where he savs : 


“The external effect produced upon the present building by the en- 
largement will be to change the form of the structure from the form of 
a parallelogram to a Greek Cross, wherein the said dome occupies a 
position on one extreme, and is balanced by two turrets or steeple 
towers [which, fortunately, were never built] located at the opposite 
extreme. T&e two wings of the enlargement being made subservient 
to the principal structure, by making their height less and by their 
receding from the extremes of the wings of said principal structure, 
will not be an injury to the general effect of the whole.” | 

And he further says: — ‘‘ Various minor changes will be required 
within the old edifice in order to properly carry out the erection of the 
enlargement. None of which however are of a nature to injure either 
the convenience or the strength of the same.”’ 


At the same time the addition was being built the grade was 
lowered some four or five feet, the main building was underpinned 
and the base of granite ashlar was added. During this work, which 
was done in 1855, the original corner-stone was gine ger found 
in the southeast portion in a damaged condition. ‘ The silver plate 
and coins deposited in 1795 being covered only with a piece of sheet 
lead were very much corroded with rust but after being restored to 
their original condition, there was then engraved on the reverse side 
of the plate the following inscription : — 


“The corner-stone of the Capitol having been removed in consequence 
of alterations and additions to the building, the original deposit to- 
gether with this inscription is replaced by the Most Worshipful Win- 
slow Lewis, M. D., Grand Master and other officers and bretheren of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in the presence of his Excellency, 
Henry J. Gardner, Governor of the Commonwealth, on the 11th day of 
August, 1855, A. L. 5855. 

JosEpH R. RICHARDS, 
Sau. K. Hutcuinson, Commissioners.” 
Geo. M. THATCHER, 

The plate with additional coins of 1855, etc., was then deposited, 
and a new stone was then laid in the same corner. The condition 
of that part of the building resting on shores not allowing sufficient 
time for any extended notice or more public ceremonies. 

This work of underpinning was not a part of the contract for the 
addition, but was done by two other contractors, one of whom, Mr. 
Augustus poenobs still remembers the job, principally, he says, 
because he was told by the oldest inhabitants that now he would have 
a chance to see how work was done in the good old days when they 
were boys, when mortar was mixed with brown sugar or molasses, 
and other extravagant practices since fallen to disuse were indulged 
in, to make the work conform to the highest standards. No sooner, 
however, had a good-sized excavation been made than a big piece of 
foundation rattled down intothehole. Further investigation showed 
that the building rested upon a footing of rubble-stone laid dry, in a 
trench evidently made by running several furrows with a plow. 
The same sort of a foundation, by the way, which was found under 
the old Brattle Street Church. This discovery put’ an end to the 
contract which Mr. Lothrop had with the State and the work was 
finished by the day. 

A recent examination of his foundation, however, shows, with all 
due respect to Mr. Lothrop, that even his work is not up to the 
standard of the present day. All of which tends to prove, in spite 


of many evidences to the contrary, that in some respects the world 
does improve. 

It may be of interest to note here that the removal of the Bryant 
addition has revealed a small piece of this original foundation and 
the old pe at the northeast corner of the east*wing. 

After the Bryant addition the State-house enjoyed but a brief 
rest, for in 1864 the question of further alterations of the old build- 
ing began to be agitated, various Commissions or committees were 
appointed, but it was three years later before the various projects 
took definite shape. Then a report was made to the Senate by a 
Commission of three, headed by Ex-Governor Clifford, who had em- 
ployed Mr. Bryant as their adviser. They say, 


‘“'There are three methods for providing for the exigency : 

‘* First. — An enlargement of the existing cdifice as will meet the 
most pressing wants of the public service, and secure more adequate 
ventilation of its principal hall without attempting to provide for other 


desirable improvements which may not be regarded as absolutely nec- 
essary. 


‘‘ Second. — A general remodelling of the entire structure on a scale 
sufficiently extensive to furnish every desirable accommodation and to 
render any further considerable expenditure for enlargement or im- 
provement unnecessary for many years to come. 


‘* Third. — To furnish suitable plans and estimates for the erection 
of an entirely new building.” 


After much discussion and some delay the Legislature refused to 
adopt any of the recommendations of the Commissions and the work 
was given to Wm. Washburn, Esq. The work done under him is 
too well known to need description. All that can be said in favor 
of Mr. Washburn’s work was that it possibly saved the building from 
destruction, and this fact should perhaps lead us to deal leniently 
with the offender. 

The work done in 1867 was briefly as follows, according to the 
report of the Commissioners : 

The interior of the two wings of the original building have been 
entirely reconstructed from cellar to roof, including the roof. In 
doing this, iron beams were substituted for the heavy timbers of the 
old floors by which nearly two feet has been gained and added to the 
height of the much-used intermediate story next above Doric Hall. 
The labrynthian intricacies of the old arrangement of rooms and nu- 
merous stairs have been superseded by systematic staircases and corri- 
dors, giving easy and simple access to all the important apartments. 
To meet the pressing want for the accommodation of committees and 
the departments, thirty-five new rooms have been gained, while those 
which occupy the places of the old apartments have been greatly 
enlarged and improved. The finish of the Representatives Hall and 
Senate Chamber has been greatly improved. The odd and unique 
finish of the Council Chamber has been preserved, while the apart- 
ment has been appropriately furnished and its ceiling frescoed. A 
propriate front doors have been substituted for the inelegant ola 
ones, and vestibules have been constructed inside the doors, (thus 
dispensing with outside storm-sheds, which in winter formerly gave 
oo none: entrance the appearance of the door of a temporary 
stable). 

The ceiling of Doric Hall has been raised and panelled. 

The fifty-four fires, in a great variety of arrangements, found in 
the building by the special committee of 1864, have all been dis- 
pensed with and the building heated by steam. 

Few changes have been made on the exterior of the original 
building. Its improved appearance is due, in part, to the skill and 
good taste of the painter in blending and applying colors, but prin- 
cipally to completing, by its continuation around the two wings, the 
balustrade which formerly only surrounded the cornice of the por- 
tico, and also by bringing out the lines of the building from the 
rubbish which has unsystematically piled upon its roof. 

The report further states on this point that there were twenty-six 
chimneys and ventilators bristling up from various points on the 
roof, and adds: “ These excrescences have all been removed some 
years previous to the work of 1867. The lantern which crowns the 
dome was enlarged to its present dimensions.” Just when this 
change was made, I am, at present, unable to say. Mr. Bryant is 
quite positive that it was not done at the time of his addition, but 
in a photograph taken at the inauguration of the Webster statue, on 
September 17, 1857, the lantern appears in its present form. 

There was a certain amount of work done in the basement about 
fifteen years ago, and at a later date the elevators were placed in 
the stair-wells, but these are unimportant changes and did not 
materially affect the original structure. 

This concludes the brief history down to the time of starting the 
present Annex. The incidents connected with this work are familiar 
to you all. 

Although the old State-house has been badly used, I may almost 
say disgracefully used, it is no reason why we should feel called upon 
to complete the desecration by razing it to the ground. Rather let 
us bind up its wounds and restore it to the full vigor of its best and 
perfect days. I trust the simple story of its birth and its blessing 
and baptism by our forefathers who won for us our independence, as 
well as the sacred memories connected with those who defended and 
preserved these liberties, will silence those who claim the State-house 
on Beacon Hill has no historic associations, and may the gilded dome 
for many years to come welcome both citizens and strangers to the 
hospitalities of the hub of the universe. 
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THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


UNITED STATES.!— VII. 
SOUTHERN PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE: SECULAR BUILDINGS. 
| E have seen that 
few public build- 
ings were re- 
quired in New England: 
still fewer are to be 
found in the Southern 
Colonies with their 
small and sparse settle- 
ments. Excepting the 
churches, which are 
My mostly unpretentious 

d hyp, and commonplace, 

We We) ; there are hardly any 
public structures to be 
discussed. 

The names of some 
designers have been 
handed down, among which is that of the illustrious Wren. To 
him are attributed the Court-house and the first buildings for 
William and Mary College at Williamsburg, Va. The Court-house 
(Fig. 72) is a simple little structure, not unpleasing, though look- 
ing rather much like a school- 
house, in spite of, or perhaps 
rather in consequence of, the 
indispensable cupola. ‘The ab- 
sence of porch columns, which 
seems to have been a part of the 
original design, is very striking. 

The Custom-house at Charles- 
ton, S. C. (Fig. 73), is also a 
pleasing structure, well express- 
ing its civic destination. It has 
historic interest from its use as a 
prison during the Revolution. 

The versatile Thomas Jeffer- 
son is to be found also among 
the designers. As an amateur 
architect he may be said to have 
been aiesentck The Univer- 
sity of Virginia, of which he was 
both founder and architect, is 
his best known work. It is, 
perhaps, the first structure in 
America in which the dome was used as an important exterior and 
interior feature (Fig. 75). The Virginia State Capitol was also 
designed by Jefferson. 

Two domestic structures are ascribed to him: Farmington and 
his own Monticello, both near Charlotteville, Va. The construction 
and the embellishment of Monticello brought him to bankruptcy 


during the last days 


of his life. 
Jefferson had a 
Fig. 74. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Court-house, Williamsburg, Va., about | 700. 
Sir C. Wren, Architect. 


Fig. 72. 





Fig. 73. Custom-house, 1752, Charleston, 
S.C. From S. Michael’s Church. 


preference for colos- 





ployed all of the five 
orders, but confined 
himself mostly to the 
ax Doric. He made a 
conscious and studious effort to “do the proper thing” in the 
Italian Renaissance style, including the laying-out of gardens with 
all manner of accessories. But in spite of this he did many queer 
‘things. One conceit was the ornamentation of the drawing-room frieze, 
which consisted of ox skulls, vases, tomahawks, rosettes, war-clubs, 
scalping-knives, and the like. 
Another was a combination of 
dumb-waiter and fireplace. 

Jefferson was a man of 
some mechanical ingenuity, 
and he invented many in- 
teresting and useful appli- 
ances. At the University he 
attempted to build a_ brick 
wall four feet high and only 
four inches, or one brick, 
thick. To do this and make 
it stable, he built it in a wav- 
ing line, somewhat after the 
manner of a split-rail fence. 

But little that is new can 
be said of the few churches ,; 
which remain and are illus- 
trated. In all the public ar- 
chitecture there was far less of individuality and of interest than in 
private work. 

St. Michael’s Church, at Charleston, S. C., seems to have been one 
of the largest and most pretentious. It has a Doric portico of four 


1 Post-Graduate thesis of Mr. O. Z. Cervin, School of Mines, Columbia College. 
Continued from No. 1017, page 118. 
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University of Virginia, 1817, Char- 
T. Jefferson, Architect. 
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colossal columns. Its large Wren-like tower is rather ungainly, 
tapering awkwardly and insufficiently crowned by a stumpy spire. 

All that remains of the ruined church in old Jamestown is the 
base of the tower, now almost overgrown with gnarled trees, and 
looking dismal and forlorn in the low swamps. Jt has been a 
favorite subject with the hunter after the picturesque. ‘ 

On Goose Creek, in South Carolina, is another interesting ruin 
(Fig. 77). The interior, still in a fair condition with well-preserved 
frescos, possesses a rather fine pulpit, resembling somewhat the one 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, previously referred to. 

The Williamsburg church, illustrated in Figure 78, is a large 
plain structure. A travelling Englishman described it one hundred 
years ago as an “ indifferent church.” He was right, but Time has 
softened its hard 
lines, partly covered 

it with green, and 

& yf a otherwise tinted it 
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Nee ‘S 1 ey Meade’s * History,” 
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ure 76. The south- 
ern gentry were not 
very churchy, and it 
is hardly to be expected that they would have left us any remarkable 
structures. 

This short review of Southern Colonial work may have served to 
show that there was in that section much building activity. ‘The 
manors of the planters have been less disturbed than have the houses 
of the New England builders. Progress, that friend and destroyer 
in one, has passed them by. The South received a greater set-back 
in the Revolution than did the North. Then came the Civil War. 
It is only lately that some of the estates are beginning to rally. A 
few have been put in shape; fences have been rebuilt and the 


Fig. 76. St. John's Church, 1660-7, Hampton, Va. 
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Fig. 77. 


St. James’s Church, Goose Creek, §.C., I 711. 


fields once more bear harvests. Others still lie desolate. From all, 
the spirit of the old cavaliers has fled as completely as has the spirit 
of Puritanism from New England. But the South is waking up and 
rosperity, with its train of attendants, is returning to the Old 
ominion. 
In this paper I have attempted to sketch the main characteristics 
of our Colonial architecture, the only national style as yet evolved in 
America. The material at hand has not always been adequate. 
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Fig. 78. Christ Church, Williamsburg, Va., 1678 or 1710. 


Several important topics have been much neglected. The study of 
public buildings is especially unsatisfactory. Here seems to be a 
field for further investigation, though perhaps a rather unprofitable 
one. The domestic architecture_is, ster all, the best, and in spite 
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of the constant reiteration that everything was imported — ideas, 
designs, materials, architects and all — one can not help feeling that 
there was sufficient of a new spirit infused and enough of limiting 
conditions of new materials and needs to produce marked individu- 
ality. Add to this the absence of many Old World features, such 
as English quadrangular planning and half-timbered houses and the 
difference becomes still more noticeable. 

It is hardly possible to close this review without a few words about 

.the present revival of Colonial work. This revival emphasizes the 
value and the resources of the style, and augurs well for the future. 
Our designers, after having wandered through many and dry places, 
have returned for inspiration to the rich fountain of Classic works. 
They have not returned to servility though, but to use the resources 
much as did our Colonial builders, and to adapt their devices and to 
invent new ones, so as still better to satisfy the requirements of 
beauty, utility and comfort. 

But thinking of this revival we are reminded of the very starting- 
point of this essay, and no better closing words could he found than 
those with which we began : 

“ Men can with difficulty originate even in a new hemisphere.” 





























APPENDIX. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE UF SOME IMPORTANT NEW ENGLAND ‘ COLONIAL” 
RESIDENCES, 

Bullding. Date. | Location. . Authority. | Roof. 
Cradock House...... | ...... 1634 Medford, Mass....... Drake .... | Gambrel. 
Standish “ ...... [ ...... 1636 | Duxbury, “ ....... Century .. ss 
Bull Ot. Seabees \ Gceatiby 1639 | Newport, R. 1........ Am. Arch. ss 
Minot Homestead.... | ...... 140) Dorchester, Mass.... | Drake.... | Gable... 
The Red Horse Inn | ...... 16°0 , Sudbury, Ae iced aS Gambrel. 
Old Indian House.... | ...... 1680 Deertield, OF wtih “  ... | Gable... 
Grant - about 1770 | Newport, R.1........ Am. Arch. , Gambrel. 
Warren OF ree Jaate a 1724 , Portsmouth, N. H.... | Photo..... | ou 
Pepperell Be ee ell ewe aia 1775 Kittery, Me.......... Drake .... ss 
Thompson OF. Again Ny Seale 13.) | Woourn, Mass Am. Arch. *f 
Walker Me. eal eS uli atone ee 1734 Coneord, - - eae “ 
Hancock Bee a cn hele 1737 | Boston, _ Drake .... | “ 
Hobgoblin Hall......) ...... 1740 | Medford, a Be natch oT 
Dalton House........ | ...... 1740 Dorchester, se “4... | Mansard. 
Everett “S  .......e | occas 1740, Newburyport, =‘ Plioto...... Gambrel. 
Putnam ‘ gece: Nid yeas 1744 Danvers, “ ..' Drake.:.. ss 
Adanis “© sesseses | steaee 1°50 | Quipey, ae ves We hig ss 
Wells Place,......... | .....- 1752) Weatherstield, Coun. | Am. Arch. eg 
Hooper House..... eoeee 1754 Vanvers, Muss..... | Drake.... “ 
Vasaall Be okada isha 1759 | Cambridge, ‘* ..... Photo. ... | Mansard. 
Derby WE Seeca 1 RRS 1760 , Salem, OF ee ince Oe. ei, Gambrel. 
Bannister “... Between | Newport, R.I........ Am. Arch. | es 
Vernon Re, Sse 1750 Oe A iccegsaars - “| Mansard. 
Gibbs = and + Be ah oaestese ae A s 
Hazard = 1770 * MD eyeiees - Of on ie eis 
Quincy OE eats av orate 1770 | Quincy, Mags Drake.... | “ ...... 
Pierce BOTs ak kag: f cne eg ee 178’) ' Salem, « . | Photo... eer oe 
‘“* Elmwood ”’......... about 1780 | Cambridge, Ses tes etext) S88 or 
Babson Honse.... | ....0. 1781 ' Newburyport, “ .. a sage tO Gawie 
Langdou ae oMateat ates eae 1781 | Portsmouth, N. H.... “¢ aa.. | Mansard. 
Hol MED  Gxeosl Gees 1785 Medford, ABS... ‘¢ yess | Gamnbre). 
Holl MS tpaaie Peete 17°9 - SEs. Ge (eye. | Mansard. 
Taylor BES goed I eaisieass 1790 | Weymouth, EO plata tf Flat...... 
Arnold OE - cyanea skewers 1790 | Boston, eee _ Mansard 
Hurd el eee 1795 , Charlestown, “ ... - Flat... 
Appleton es about 1800 | Boston, ed Tee eaiege IY ae eearanass 
Carrington ‘“* .... ‘* 1800 | Providence, R. I...... ae ue S awiledis 
Baldwin oe - Big «1800 | Salem, Massg.......... Bel? ehigyegel! Ue sR eet 
Hodge 4 | 6 1800 “ BO slater re | see 
Otis fe “© 1800 | Boston, “ .........- se OY eaiiuke 





THE WEST FRONT OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
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Sketch of House for Robert Sloan, Esq., Oswego, N. Y. Gordon & Bragdon, 
Architects. 


Committee of Peterborough Cathedral, by Mr. J. 1. Pearson, 

R. A., relative to the present condition of the west front :—* | 
am deeply distressed, in common, I am sure, with every one inter- 
ested in the cathedral, at the effect of the storm upon the upper part 
of the west front; but after a careful survey, I must say that I am 
thankful that more mischief was not done, considering the sad state 
the masonry has got into. It seems, indeed, surprising how some 
of it resisted so terrible a visitation, for not only is the stone in num- 
berless prominent places very much decayed, but the mortar in the 
beds and joints has come out to a considerable depth, and, but for 
some iron cramps — also much decayed —the tops of all pinnacles 
would in all probability have been thrown down. There can be 
little doubt that much injury has been done in very severe winters 
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through the alternate changes of rain, snow, and frost playing into 
the open joints. Some of the masonry, too, has suffered in conse- 
quence of this, and much more would have suffered but for the 
enduring quality of the stone of which the cathedral is built. The 
time has now arrived when some general repairs must be undertaken, 
extending over the whole of the western portion of the cathedral. 
It is absolutely necessary that its various features should be pre- 
served, and unless these repairs be done at once, I am sure that ere 
long a much greater work will have to be faced. The features which 
have been thrown down must, of course, be rebuilt, using up all the 
old stones as far as possible. As regards the west front itself, what | 
have said with reference to the pinnacles and the work in connec- 
tion with them applies equally to this. ‘The masonry over the whole 
of it, especially in the parts above the three arches, has suffered, and 
is suffering from neglect and the want of timely repairs, but to what 
extent I cannot say until a scaffolding has been erected. This seaf- 
folding I would venture to urge the Dean and Chapter to allow me 
to put up as soon as possible. It is obvious to every observer that 
the central part between the flanking towers bends considerably out- 
wards ; careful plumbing has determined that the detached clustered 
columns, with the part up to the string-course above them, lean out- 
wards to the extent of fully 2 ft., and that the three gable-cnds have 
an inclination in the same direction of about 6 in. Upon lookeng for 
the effect of such a divergence from the perpendicular of these pil- 
lars and arches upon the work inside the arcade, one is surprised to 
see how little there is to indicate that such a great movement has 
taken place, for, instead of huge gaps in the groining which one 
would have expected to see, there are only —so far as can be dis- 
cerned from the ground — some slight openings in the cells. Coup- 
ling this fact with the fact that the three gables lean over at a less 
angle than the pillars below them, and that some of the work in con- 
nection with these gables inside the roof is nearly perpendicular, I 
am disposed to think that the pillars began to settle and lean out- 
wards at a very early period, even perhaps, before the gables were 
erected, and certainly before the groining of the arcade was put in. 
It must have been at some early period that the fuur great ties were 
introduced which pass through the wall for the purpose of hanging 
on the west front to the square towers behind. ‘hese ties are still 
in a perfect state, and show clearly that since their introduction 
little or no further movement has taken place. These towers have 
gone over a little to the west; but whether it is partly in consequence 
of having the weight of the west front upon them | am not prepared 
to say. i addition to these ties there are three others which come 
over the centre of the arches and are connected to continuous hori- 
zontal beams which lie inside the gable walls, and are, opposite to 
each gable, cleverly framed together like a trussed beam ; they also 
add material support to the walls. The central gable is, however, 
not so well supported as the two side ones, because it has not a 
direct hold on to the towers. I would therefore advise that a strong 
girder be introduced, stretching across the space between the two 
towers and built into and strutted from them, to which two or three 
ties, similar to the existing ones, could be attached ; thus the central 
part of the west end would be effectually secured. 1 would also 
advise the introduction of a strong iron tie-bar some little distance 
above the caps of the pillars to connect them with the wall behind 
for the purpose of checking any further movement westward; 
additional help in this direction would be gained by the removal of 
some 2 ft. of the filling-in over the groining, for the weight of this 
needless mass of masonry induces a lateral thrust decidedly injuri- 
ous to the pillars. As regards cost I can give you no particulars at 
present, and not until the work to be done has been carefully 
examined and considered in detail. That part of the work which: is 
above the roofs and can be got at can be estimated without much 
difficulty, and I hope ere long to be able to furnish you with the par- 
ticulars.” In a subsequent letter to the Dean, Mr. Pearson 
states: — “I should like to emphasize what | said as to the unsatis- 
factory condition of this front, and the necessity for immediate steps 
being taken for its preservation. 1] do not refer merely to the fact 
that the two main piers of this front lean over 2ft. and 2 ft. 2in. re- 
spectively in a height of 78ft., but to the insecurity which is manifest 
in so many places. For instance, the stones forming one of the rings 
of the northernmost arch are much out of place, the other rings over 
it are twisted and fractured, and the quatrefoil opening above is 

reatly distorted, and any further movement here, however slight, 
might lead to deplorable results. The corresponding portion of the 
southernmost arch also manifests a similar defection, but to a some- 
what lessextent. It would be a wise precautiun against accidents to 
fence off the northernmost archway until it has been properly 
examined, and the arch and the work in connection with it have 
been made secure.” 

It has been unanimously decided to prepare an appeal (1) for the 
amount required to repair the pinnacles and spires on the tower of 
the west front as stated in Mr. Pearsun’s letter; (2) for such an 
amount as after conference with the architect and builder may be 
thought probably suflicient to secure the safety of the remaining 
portions of the west front; (3) for the amount still required to com- 
hee the repairs of the transepts and eastern chapel. — Building 
News. 


STRIKES IN SWITZERLAND.— The general experience in regard to 
strikes ia Switzerland has been that whenever they lasted more than ten 
days the strikers lost their case. — VN. Y. Evening Post. 
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BREACH OF CONTRACT. — PARTY-WALL DISPUTES. — LIABILITY 
FOR PERSONAL INJURY. 


Damages for Breach of Contract. — Where two parties have made 
a contract, which one of them has broken, the other must make 
reasonable exertions to render his own injury as light as possible; and 
he cannot recover from the other damages which might have been 
avoided, had he performed such duty. 


(Uhlig vs. Barnum, 61 N. W. Rep. 749.) 


Breach of Contractor in Furnishing Interior Material. — A build- 
ing contractor is not excused for failure to furnish the quality of 
material contracted for by the fact that the work done: was a fair 
average job for that class of building. And where a building con- 
tract calls for laths 14’ wide, and for No. 1 rustic, and the best 
quality of joist and studding, and the contractor supplies laths 14” 
wide, No. 2 rustic, and a second quality of joists and studding, there 
is such a substantial breach of the contract as will warrant the 
owner in refusing to pay the contract price. 

[G. G. Lumber Co, vs. Sahrbacher, 38 Pac. Rep. 635.] 


Measure of Damages for Breach of Contract.— Where a party 
has contracted to move a building for a stipulated sum of money, 
and then neglects or refuses to perform, the other, if he has the 
work done by some one else, is entitled to recover as damages 
the difference between the contract price and the reasonable cost or 
expense of performance in accordance with the contract, if there is 
any difference. 


(Anderson vs. Nordstrom (Supreme Ct. Minn.), 61 N. W. Rep. 1132.] 


Damages for Breach of Building Contract. — Where a building 
contract stipulated that the contractor should pay $10 per day as 
liquidated damages for every day's delay after a certain date, and 
the building was not finished at such date, and there is no evidence 
by which the actual damages can be ascertained, the amount of the 
recovery is governed by the stipulation. Where the owner entered 
and occupied a part of the building before it was finished, the 
damages are recoverable only from the time it was agreed to be 
done and the date on which the owner entered it. 

If the stipulation greatly exceeded the actual loss, if there be no 
approximation between them, and this be made to appear by the 
evidence, then and then only, should the actual damages, under such 
a contract, be the measure of recovery. 


(Collier vs. Betterton (Supreme Ct. Tex.), 29S. W. Rep. 467.] 





Effect of Agreement as to Party-wall.— Where a party agreed in 
writing that another might use the wall of his building as a party- 
wall, in consideration of a certain sum to be paid when the latter 
found that the wall was safe, and a proper conveyance had been 
executed by the owner of the old building. The prospective builder 
also covenanted to save the other harmless from loss or damage, and 
after finding that the wall was safe, tendered the amount agreed, 
and demanded a conveyance, which was refused. The Court of 
Appeals of Maryland held, under the above statements of facts that 
the owner of the wall was not entitled to an injunction to restrain the 
other from using the wall as agreed, but could recover for any 
damage that might ensue from the use of the wall. 


[Poultney vs. Depkin, 30 Atlantic Rep. 705.] 


Laches in Relation to Party-walls. — Equity will not compel the 
removal of an extension of a party-wall on the ground that it is a 
use not’ contemplated by the party-wall agreement, where the 
complainant has made no objection until the extension was com- 
pleted, but in such case he will be left to his remedy for damages at 
law. 

[Sebald vs. Mulholland (Superior Ct. N. Y. City), 31 N. ¥. 5S. Rep. 863.] 


Compensation for Construction of Party-walls.— An agreement 
between A and B that A should erect a party-wall on the line be- 
tween their lots, and that B should have the right to use it at any 
time, on paying A one-half the cost, is personal to both parties, and 
A is entitled to recover the amount agreed to be paid by B, though 
the party-wall was first used by B’s grantee, and though A had also 
conveyed his lot to the same grantee. 

[Frohman vs. Dickinson (Superior Ct. N. Y. City), 31 N. Y. S. Rep. 851.] 

Negligence in Building Operations determined by Jury.— In an 
action for injuries caused by the falling of a pile of brick from the 
upper floor of the building, in the course of erection, into the cellar, 
where a party was working, and was injured by such brick, it 
appeared that the accident occurred while the workmen were 
moving a derrick past the pile of brick; that when the derrick 
reached the point nearest the brick they began to fall and the men 
then stopped moving the derrick. The Supreme Court of New 
York, Second Department, held that such evidence was sufficient to 


present a question for the jury as to whether the brick were knocked 


down by the derrick, though there was no direct evidence of that. 


fact. 
[Reilly vs. Atlas Iron Const. Co., 31 N. Y. 8. Rep. 618.] 





Injuries from Brick Falling from a Wall. —The fact that a con- 
tractor failed to erect proper scaffolding guards about a building 
because they could not be erected without occupying adjacent 
property, and that he was prohibited from so occupying it, will not 
relieve him from liability for an injury to a third person through the 
absence of such guards. 

One superintending the construction of a building, as agent of the 
contractor, is equally liable with his principal for such injury, or 
from the negligent construction of the wall. 


[Mayer vs. T. H. Building Co. (Supreme Ct. Ala.), 16 So. Rep. 620. ] 


When Employer is not Liable for Injury to a Workman.— A work- 
man, while in a contractor’s employ, was injured by the falling of a 
“runway ” over which he carried building-material into a cellar. 
Immediately before the accident, a heavy timber had been carried 
over the runway by two men not controlled by, or in any way con- 
nected with the contractor, and without permission by him. The 
workman was following them closely on the runway and the unusual 
weight caused it to fall. The Superior Court of New York City 
held that the contractor was not liable. 


[Reilly vs. Parker, 31 N. Y. S. Rep. 1014.] 


Presumption of Negligence in Erecting a Building. — Where a 
person lawfully upon a sidewalk is injured by material falling 
from a building in the course of erection, and it appears that the 
sidewalk was not covered or in any way guarded, it is sufficient to 
raise a presumption that the builder was negligent. This rule is 
necessary for the protection of those having occasion to use the 
sidewalks of public streets. The evidence as to how the accident 
occurred is most usually wholly within the knowledge of the builder 
and his employés, and the person injured has’no means of proving 
precisely how or why the accident occurred. ‘The first warning of 
danger that he has is his injury, and then he has no opportunity to 
investigate the cause. ? 


[Dohn vs. Dawson (Supreme Ct. First Dept.), 32 N. Y. S. Rep. 59.] 


Dangerous Premises. — The occupant of land is under no obliga- 
tion to strangers to place guards around excavations made by him, 
unless such excavations are so near a public way as to be dangerous, 
under ordinary circumstances, to persons passing upon the way, 
and using ordinary care to keep upon the proper path, in which case 
he must take reasonable precautions to prevent injury from happen- 
ing therefrom to such persons. 

But where the owner of land, expressly or by implication, invites 
others to come upon his land, if he permits anything in the nature 
of a snare to exist thereon which results in injury to any one avail- 
ing himself of the invitation, and who at the time is exercising 
ordinary care, such owner is answerable for the consequences. If, 
however, he gives but a bare permission to cross the premises, the 
licensee takes the risk of accidents in using the premises in the con- 
dition they are in. 


[Witte vs. Stifel (Supreme Ct. Mo.), 28S. W. Rep. 891.] 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


THE SENATE CHAMBER: MASSACHUSETTS STATE—HOUSE, BOSTON, 
MASS. CHARLES BULFINCH, ARCHITECT. 


[Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.} 


‘PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND SECTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE—-HOUSE, SHOWING THE BRYANT ADDITION. 


HOUSE FOR MISS S. A. COBB, MORRISTOWN, N. J. MR. F. COL- 
BURN, ARCHITECT, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


PROPOSED HOUSE FOR JOSEPH MERRILL, ESQ., LITTLE BOAR'S 
HEAD, N. H. MESSRS. CRAM, WENTWORTH & GOODHUE, AR- 
CHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARCH OF TITUS, ROME, ITALY. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE-HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. CHARLES 
BULFINCH, ARCHITECT. 


(Gelatine Print.] 
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A CORNER OF THE COUNCIL—ROOM OF THE SAME. 
[Gelatine Print.] ‘ 


“ DORIC HALL,” THE LOWER VESTIBULE OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 
THE CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


WIRING CONDUITS. 
DULUTH, MINN., June 4, 1895. 
To THE EpITOoRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — It seems as though every decade added fresh cares 
and new responsibilities upon the already well loaded shoulders of 
the architect. Pn 

Thirty years ago, when a fellow had planned a building and fig- 
ured up his walls and piers and floor-beams, he felt well satisfied 
with himself and considered that he had fully earned his per- 
centum. 

Then came more intricate plumbing arrangements to be consid- 
ered; later, elevator-plants to be installed, electric lighting, steel 
construction sixty or seventy (more or less) stories high, and a 
hundred other serious and soul-trying complications. 

But of them all is not the installing of an electric-light plant the 
most worrying? It is, after all, a good deal like a speculation. 
Everything may be all right and work like a charm — and it may 
not. You have to depend almost altogether upon experts. They 
have hobbies and may want to experiment, and, as a result, entire 
systems of wiring have to be removed and new substituted. Nails 
and other “accidents ” cause grounds. Wires buried in plaster have 
their insulation eaten off, we are told, by the chemical action of 
certain acids in the cement and become a menace to the safety 
of the very building itself, besides entailing enormous loss of elec- 
Bak came some good Samaritan who invented an interior con- 
duit that offered comparative safety for the carrying of wires. — Yet 
even through it the merciless carpenter would occasionally drive a 
nThen the conduit was improved and covered with an armor of 
This offers an absolute protection against ‘groundings from 
re difficulties with even this almost perfect 
system. The wires having to be threaded through its tubes, curves 
of considerable radius around all corners must be provided ; this, 
together with the fact that but two wires can be placed in one tube, 
necessitates a perfect network of tubes in the floors. 

In fireproof buildings, 17” is all the space that can be allowed in 
the floors for these tubes, and that is not sufficient for a tube contain- 
ing two large-sized mains; hence, multiplication of tubes again. 
Then in slow-burning construction, where wire-lath partitions 13 
thick are used, for instance, it is almost impossible to use the con- 
duit, and as for concealing the wires in such construction, the in- 
surance rates make it prohibitory. Electrical workmen sometimes 
handle the wires rather roughly in threading through the tubes, thus 
scraping off the insulation, and all wiring being well concealed in the 
conduit, poor work is often done or, at least, is possible. 

In installing a new system in an old building, or one that has 
never been wired, it is absolutely impossible to use the interior con- 
duit. All these and other reasons too numerous to mention have 
‘nfluenced us in our decision to resort to perhaps a somewhat primi- 
tive arrangement, but one, nevertheless, that we believe will do 
away with many objectionable features and which we intend intro- 
ducing in all our buildings except residences — an Expo:ed Con- 

s, 99 
oeThinking that perhaps some poor suffering brother might be glad 
ffers all the advantages of other systems and 
none of their drawbacks, we modestly suggest, Mr. Editor, that you 
publish the following recipe, assuring you that it will prove a 

anacea for all the ills of electric wiring: — 

The Exposed Conduit consists of continuous strips of grooved 
wood or other material fastened to the tiling or lathing of a building. 
These strips would form continuous runways for the wires, and 
would be placed along ceilings and down walls in a systematic way, 
the same as you would pipe a building for gas, that 1s, with main 
runways along halls, etc., and branches to the rooms, with sub- 
branches for all wall and ceiling fixtures. | These grooved strips to 
be made of any non-conducting material, compressed asbestos, 
vulcabeston, papier-maché, etc., or for cheapness sake, we would 
make them of wood covered with asbestos paint or cement. For the 


iron. I 
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to use a system that o 





heavy mains, the duct would project beyond the face of the plaster, 
but for the ordinary wiring of rooms the duct would be the thick- 
ness of the plaster only. The conduit might be painted white or 
any color desired to match the rooms and with white braided wires, 
the projection of the conduit being so slight and the color the same 
as the wall, one would never notice its presence in a room. 

When a building is all completed and dry, we would have the 
wires laid in these grooves. There will be no buckling or sagging, 
as the groove is just the size of the wire. Over the wires we would 
place strips of glass held in place by neat mouldings screwed down 
to the edges of the duct. 

This will make an exposed conduit where every wire and every 
foot of it is plainly in sight, always ready for inspection and easily 
accessible for repair or removal. Better work will be done, too, for 
where wires are so plainly visible the splicing and other connections 
will be more carefully done than where they are all nicely tucked 
away out of sight. 

The conduit is damp-proof, air-tight, neat in appearance and 
cheap ; can be placed in an old building as readily as in a new one, 
is approved of by the Underwriters and meets with no Opposition 
from the electricians, excepting agents of the interior conduits, of 
course. 

The strippings from glass factories could be used, and the glass is 
the greatest expense about it, so one may judge how cheaply it can 
be made (we believe it can be set up for one-fifth of the cost of an 
interior conduit) and as far as appearance is concerned, we think 
that in office-buildings, stores, warehouses, etc., where radiators, 
mail-chutes, electric heat-regulators, telephones and other appara- 
tus are tolerated, in fact, thought much of, as showing how completely 
fitted a building is, there could be no objection to this conduit: it 
will be a standing announcement that there is no danger from fire 
groundings and loss, and is a constant reminder, therefore, that 
insurance rates should be lower than one is paying. 

Though making no claim of superiority for this conduit, we do 
think it can be used in many places where it would be impossible to 
install an interior conduit. We believe it to be equal to the latter 
in its non-conducting and protecting qualities and is cheaper to 
manufacture, is more accessible for repairs and inspection, so we 
may be pardoned if we state that we consider it equal to anything 
so far introduced, and earnestly recommend its adoption. ‘ 

Yours very respectfully, 
“WESTERN ARCHITECTS.” 
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Where System is installed in a 
completed or old building, 
on surface of plaster, 


A Conduit for room 
mains. G Conduit 
for principal mains. 
3 and U Branch con- 
duits to fixtures. K 
Meter box. F#' Spe- 
cial sockets for fix. 
tures. JI H Light 
fixtures. 1) Cross- 
ing-box for telephone, 
etc. wires. J Orna- 
mental rubber or 
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all other condurts 
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sleeves for partitions, 
etc. are needed but 
are not shown here. 
The object of this 
rough sketch is merely 
to indicate the gen- 
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QN referring the foregoing communication to an expert in such 
matters we have received the following letter of advice. — Eps. 


“The ‘ Western Architects’’ scheme has certain very attractive 
features and under conditions where no moisture was likely to come 
would be satisfactory from an insurance standpoint. Yet when it is 
suggested that it may prove ‘a panacea for all the ills of electric- 
wiring,’ we think it but fair to call attention to the following points 
which may have escaped attention. 

“If the conduit is to be made of ‘compressed asbestos, papier- 
maché,’ or similar material, sunk flush with the plastering it must be 
attached in some manner which will need holes, and through these 
holes will absorb much moisture from the surrounding plaster while 
it is wet; in the case of a fireproof building, moisture will be absorbed 
from the cement in the floors. ‘This cement-laden moisture is likely 
to have a very injurious effect on the ‘conduit’ and perhaps on the 
wire contained in it. 

“Furthermore, if the wires fit the grooves there is no possibility 
of increasing the carrying capacity of any circuit by putting in a 
larger wire —a difficulty not necessarily the case in a properly pro- 
portioned ‘tube ’ system, and it is extremely doubtful if joints can be 
made properly and insulated properly without being larger than the 
wire. Now if the joints are larger than the wire, the groove must be 
large enough to take them, or else must be cut out in places which 
will destroy the moisture-resisting covering at these points. 

“There can be no question that the same space occupied by 
an iron-covered conduit will hold more carrying-capacity of wire and 
that such a conduit will have a greater resistance to nails, saws, 
hammers and moisture than the ‘exposed conduit.’ 

“The right line seems to be in the direction indicated when the 
writer gays ‘where radiators, mail-chutes, electric-heat regulators 

. are tolerated. .. there could be no objection to this conduit.’ 
Why not go a step farther and have the wires exposed and away 
from everything except porcelain cleats. 

“Where, too, does the advantage of this ‘exposed conduit’ over 
ordinary grooved moulding come, except in the glass cover, and 
would not the liability to breakage of this cover be a serious draw- 
back ? 

“It is said that this ‘exposed conduit’ is damp-proof and air-tight, 
but the diagram does not show any way of making the joints in the 
glass even reasonably tight.” , 





TILE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DESIGNS FOR THE “CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING” AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


‘To THE EpiItors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITKCT : — 


Dear Sirs, — The article on the Congressional Library Building at 
Washington, 1). C., published in the June 8th number, states in 
several places, in unmistakable language, that Mr. Smithmeyer 
individually prepared the plans for that building prior to 1888, that 
he was individually awarded a prize of $1,500 and that he individ- 
ually received a compensation of $58,000 for such designs. 

‘The writer was either misinformed, or did not go in his investi- 
gations of the case any deeper than the mere surface, and | trust 
that you will permit me to correct these statements in the same 
journal in which they appeared. 

All of the different designs submitted, from the beginning in 1873 
to the one finally published in your paper, Nov. 3, 1888, were pre- 
pared by the firm of Smithmeyer & Pelz, as was plainly shown by 
the signatures and lettering on all of the published and unpublished 
drawings. ‘The $1,500 premium, received for the best design sub- 
mitted in the competition of 1873, was paid to the firm and not to 
Mr. Smithmeyer individually, as the vouchers on file in the ‘Treasury 
Department show; the judgment of $44,000 (not $58,000) from the 
Court of Claims, and allirmed by the Supreme Court, was paid to 
the firm and not to Mr. Smithmeyer, as is also shown by vouchers 
filed in the Treasury Department and by the papers in the case 
No. 16,432 U.S. Ct. of Claims, John L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. 
Pelz vs. the United States. 

The only time that Mr. Smithmeyer had the advantage of position 
was from 1886 to 1588; when the “ Library Bill” had become a law 
he presented himself, without my knowledge or consent, to the newly 
made Commission, mentioned in the article of June 8th and obtained 
the place as Architect of the building, individually. As he had done 
all of the “outside work ” of the firm, while I had prepared the dif- 
ferent designs, being comparatively unknown to the ‘ powers that 
be ” and being without political influence, and further fearing that I 
might precipitate a wrangle and thus endanger the hard won cause, 
I accepted the position of Assistant Architect, under my partner, at 
a salary of $3,000. An equalization of the two salaries was never 
offered or asked for, but it was agreed that all publications should be 
in the firm-name — hence the signatures of “ Smithmeyer & Pelz ” to 
the drawings of the design published in 1888. 

The trip through Europe which I made in 1873 and the studies 
that | made of libraries, especially of the great one at London, em- 
bodied in the competitive design which received the first premium, 
laid the foundation for our claim to the bnilding, and the ground- 
plan evolved prior to Mr. Smithmeyer’s official trip at the expense 
of the United States, remained unchanged, until I had the opportunity 
to revise it on my own personal responsibility, when I was made archi- 


tect of the building by General Casey, and Mr. Smithmeyer's obser- 
vations during his European tour of inspection of libraries merely 
confirmed what we had settled on before. 

Mr. Smithmeyer’s official career as architect of the building has 
been most extensively published and harshly criticised through the 
debates in the Senate and House; for weeks the library affairs 
formed the topic of Congressional discussion and the newspapers 
joined Congress in stoning the unfortunate architect, whose worst 
fault had been that he had catered too much to Congressional Com- 
mittees, and thereby had involved himself in contradictions as to 
figures, and his nervous temperament caused him to break down 
under the entirely unprecedented assault of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the National Legislature combined with the public press. 

A dissatisfied cement contractor first raised the breeze which 
assumed the dimensions of a cyclone, uprooting Commission, archi- 
tect and all in the path of the Library building. After the storm 
had subsided, I was appointed architect of the building by Gen- 
eral Casey, and as such, individually, prepared the plans and detailed 
estimates for a four and a six million dollar structure, which were 
submitted by General Casey in his first report to Congress; the 
drawings, a full set of plans, elevations and perspectives being 
attached as photolithographs, (see H. K. Mis. Doc. No. 12, Fiftieth 
Congress, 2d Ses.). In this report General Casey says, on page 2: 
“ In directing the preparation of these plans, my object has been to save 
time and to ulilize as far as practicable the work already done by the 
Government upon the site of the building, and to use as a basis thé 
general design and especially the utilitarian arrangements embodied in 
the old plan which Congress had adopted after some years of cunsider- 
ation through the several committees having had charge of the subject ; 
for this purpose Mr. Paul J. Pelz, who was engaged in the preparation 
of the original plans, was employed as architect in the production of 
the new pian.” 

A very excellent illustration of the building, in perspective, drawn 
by Mr. Hughson Hawley, and as designed by myself, was published 
in Harper's Weekly, June 14, 1890, which is correct as to execution, 
except as to apprvaches and dome, which | subsequently modified. 
There also appeared an illustration in an illustrated article on this 
building in the June number of 1894 of the Review of Reviews, by 
the editor of that paper, showing two views of the building with the 
dome. During the three and a half years that I was the architect, 
officially speaking, of the building, I prepared all of the general and 
working plans for the exteriur and interior, and I covered with pre- 
liminary sketches and drawings all of the decorative work for the 
entire building. As far as | lave seen for myself and heard, every 
part of the exterior and all of the interior marble-work of the corri- 
dors, the grand stair hall and the reading-room are from my designs. 
Although it is the custom the world over to retain the architect, 
at least in a consulting capacity, until his building is finished, | was 
informed in the spring of 1892 that my services were no longer re- 
quired, the reason given being “that | had completed the work that 
1 was expected to do.” General Casey’s letter to that effect is highly 
complimentary and does not leave the slightest doubt as to my 
efficiency and attention to duties. My removal from the building 
was absolute and complete, as I have never since that time been 
called in consultation. About eighteen months after this occurrence I 
was informed that General Casey's son, practising as an architect in 
New York, had been called in to re-design portions of the stucco- 
work; and last summer | saw for myself his tentative efforts in that 
respect on the interior dome of the reading-room, in which he totally 
disregards my sketches. As the author of the general design and 
the leading portions of the interior work, I would like to see the 
scope of Architect Casey’s work, where he differs from me, well de 
fined. ‘To judge from the dome work, he makes radical departures 
from my own ideas. As my work was well underway in execution 
when he started, it was for him to follow in my lead, unless he had 
something much better to give. Should his own work be meritori- 
ous above mine, I want him to have the credit thereof, but if he 
should fail to harmonize his changes with what was put up from my 
designs — prepared even before he had established himself in busi- 
ness — it would not be fair to make me responsible. 

Most of the newspaper articles which have appeared in the daily 
press have utterly failed to give any credit to the designer, as if the 
building had grown spontaneously, while full mention was always 
made of the General in charge, the Superintendent and Contractors. 
Now that the General's son is coming in for a share of the credit, 
perhaps the artistic element underlying the execution will not be fur- 
ther ignored. Yours very truly, 

Paut J. Peuz, F. A. I. A. 


THE WEATHERING OF NAILS. 


BosTox, MASS., June 2$, 1895. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITKCT :— 


Dear Sirs, — There is a matter which may appear at first sight of 
small importance, to which I think you would do well to call the at- 
tention of your many readers in the architectural and building pro- 
fession. 1 doubt if its importance has ever been fully brought to 
the attention of the practical men, or if so, it has been again forgot- 
ten and does not meet now the attention it deserves. It is a very 
simple chemical reaction, but one of the utmost importance in struc- 
tural woodwork. 


Junge 29, 13895.] 
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I refer to the reaction of hydrated oxide of iron upon wood 
fibre. When a plain iron nail in any structural woodwork is so 
placed that water can gradually work between the nail and the wood, 
a hydrated peroxide of iron is formed by the oxidation of the sur- 
face of the nail. This oxide acts rapidly and very destructively 
upon the fibre of the wood, which in chemical parlance is almost 
wholly cellulose, the same material which we find in cotton and 
linen. The action of this hydrate upon the cellulose seems to be a 
completely destructive one, resulting finally, in the case of a nail, in 
its becoming so loose in its place that it can frequently be removed with 
the fingers, as you draw a pin from a cushion. If examination is 
then made, all the adjacent parts of the wood will be found to be 
deeply tinged with the red-brown color of the hydrate of iron, and 
to be completely disintegrated and decayed by the oxidizing effect 
of the hydrated iron oxide. This, of course, tends to gradually 
diminish the structural strength of the part so affected, and in such 
cases, for instance, as piazza rails and posts, may result in danger- 
ously fickle support and so in perhaps serious accident. 

Of course, the means of avoiding these objections are quite obvi- 
ous: The first is to shun, as far as possible, the exposure of the nail- 
head or point in a position where water can trickle upon it and 
follow down between the nail and the wood; but a still more radical, 
though more expensive cure, is the use of galvanized nails, or still 
better, composition nails, in all such cases, and it is the writer’s con- 
viction that such construction would be a great economy in all cases 
such as above cited. If any of your readers will carefully observe 
the conditions that obtain in such cases, they will need no better 
testimony than their own eyes. The action of hydrate of iron is 


very familiar to the laundress, who finds “ iron spots ” upon bathing 
clothes of cotton or linen very rapidly deeay from the action of the 
iron upon the cellulose of the textile fibre. 
Trusting I have not laid too much stress on this, which seems to 
be a very important subject, I remain, 
Yours truly, 


SAMUEL CaBoT, Chemist. 
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Boston, Mass.— Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw; Gobelin Tapestries ; 
Japanese Paintings ; Line Engravings, Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rem- 
brandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cuicaco, Inu. — Paintings by Manet: at the Art Institute. 


Cincinnati, O. — Spring Exhibition: at the Art Museum, May 18 to 
June 30. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 





Tue Errect oF Freezing on Cement Mortars.—In an article 
recently published in Engineering News, Messrs. P. L. Barker and H. A. 
Symonds give the results of a large number of experiments they have 
carried out on the effect of freezing on cement mortars. Most of the 
specimens were tested transversely, but control experiments in tension 
were also made. In order to reproduce the conditions of actual work 
as closely as possible, the various specimens were caused to set under a 
pressure corresponding to the average weight of a course of masonry 18 
in. deep. These specimens measured 6 in. in length by 1 in. square in 
cross-section. They were tested on a 4-in. span with a central load, 
and after breaking, the long fragment was again broken on a 214-in. 
span. Six brands of cement were used, and were mixed with screened 
sand in various ratios, and then allowed to set at low temperatures. 
Both salt and fresh water were used in gauging the specimens. The 
conclusion arrived at, based on over 6,000 results, is that Portland 
cement mortar suffers no surface disintegration under any condition of 
freezing, but that in most cases its strength is reduced, in some cases by 
as much as forty per cent. Rosendale cement is disintegrated when 
exposed to frost when setting, and its cohesion may be entirely de- 
stroyed by immersion in water which becomes frozen round it. Salt 
water prevents this disintegration to a large extent, but seems to have 
an injurious effect on the strength. The cement below the disintegra- 
ted ‘surface is stated to be increased in strength when the Rosendale 


cement is used. A mixture of a natural-rock cement and qf Portland. 


cement gave very satisfactory results, as its surface did not disintegrate, 
and its strength was increased by the freezing. Vortland cement is 
injured less proportionately as the percentage of cement in the specimens 
is reduced. Lime mortar is ruined by alternate thawing and freezing, 
but fairly good results can be obtained in the case of brick masonry 
when the mortar is kept frozen for some time after laying. — Engineer- 


ing. 





Masonry Bripces OF LARGE Span.— Most people are perhaps too 
ready to consider that the days of masonry bridges of any considerable 
span are over, save in casee in which wsthetic considerations override 
all questions of cost. It has, however, to be remembered that the 
maintenance of a masonry structure is, in general, much cheaper than 
that of a metal one, and for this reason that most progressive of 


< 





American railroads, the Pennsylvania, has of late years built many 
arches to replace old truss or girder bridges. ‘The spans in these cases 
have, however, been small. In Austria, on the other hand, two 
masonry bridges, which must be reckoned amongst the largest yet con- 
structed, have been built over the River Pruth to carry the Stanislaus- 
Weronienka Railway. One of these, at Jaremeze, has a main span of 
206.6’, whilst the other, at Jamna, has a span of 157.5%. The Cabin 
John Bridge, which is still the largest existing masonry span, is 220° 
between the abutments, its rise being 57.25’. The Grosvenor Bridge, 
Chester, the largest in this country, has a span of 200’, the rise being 
42. Thus it will be seen that the Jaremeze Bridge holds the second 
place. ‘The material used in this case was dressed stone, there being 
149 voussoirs visible on the face. In commencing the work the center- 
ing was loaded simultaneously at eight different points, and when 
completely covered it yielded at the crown 4.5” on the left side, and 
3.9” on the right. About 35,000 cubic feet of cut stone were used for 
the arch. The weight over the haunches is relieved by spandrel arches, 
between which the extrados is coated with concrete from 2” to 34" 
thick, with a layer of asphalte over it. The other bridge, though of 
smaller span, is of very similar design. ‘They each carry a single line 
of rail. ‘The work was executed most rapidly, as the masonry was 
only commenced in March, 1894, and the bridge was opened in Novem- 
ber the same year. Some 55 tons of Portland cement and some 4,000 
cubic feet of ordinary mortar were used in the work. ‘The total cost 
of the Jaremeze Bridge was about 7,100/. — Engineering. 





CHICAGO’s TOO SMALL WATER-MAINS CAUSING DistRESs. — Chicago 
is in danger of a water famine. Innumerable complaints about the 
shortage of the water-supply are coming to the authorities from all 
parts of the city, and mandatory orders have been issued to corpora- 
tions and other large consumers to stop all waste and rigidly to con- 
serve the supply. ‘The trouble seems to be in the pumping capacity of 
the city water-works rather than in the water-sources. The tunnel 
supply throughout the city is estimated to aggregate 434,000,000 gal- 
lons each day, but the nominal capacity of the present pumps falls 
short of this figure by nearly 80,000 gallons. Moreover, there is a 
deficiency in practical execution much greater than this, for the 
Chicago pumps have never been able to furnish more than 276,000,000 
gallons in a working day, and this amount is found to be inadequate 
for the city’s growing population. Aside from the principal cause of 
the deficiency, there are other troubles, such as the improper location 
of pumping-stations, the unequal distribution of reservoirs, and the 
inadequate size of water-mains, which must be overcome before 
the problem will be satisfactorily solved. Already the subject has 
been brought before the City Council, and an appropriation of, at least 
$1,000,000 has been asked for. The city needs three new pumping: 
stations equipped with modera machinery, and it is equally imperative 
that these stations should be located in the famine districts; the south- 
west, west and northwest sections, where water should be supplied by 
a new system of land tunnels. Then the old pumping stations will 
demand new pumps to replace worn-out machines of the old styles, and 
the present water-pipes in many sections must give way to new pipes 
of greater capacity. Altogether the task which Chicago has to per- 
form in the immediate future in her water departmemt alone is one of 
considerable magnitude, which will require the expenditure of large 
sums. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue Last THaTCHED CoTraGE IN LonpoN.— One of the strange sur- 
vivals of old times is an old thatched cottage in London, only three 
miles and three furlongs distant in a straight line from St. Paul’s. ‘The 
cottage is in Paddington, standing on a plot of land behind St. Mary’s 
terrace (east side), and is occupied by the care-taker of the adjacent 
Welsh church of St. David’s. It is approached by a pathway lined 
along one side by trees; its ground-floor, having two doors with 
porches, is built of flint and rubble of pebble covered with rough-cast ; 
the attic floor, gained by an iron staircase, has dormer windows. There 
are eight rooms in all, much modernized; the large room in the first 
story is fitted all round with cupboards, the porches even are sim- 
ilarly fitted. This singular relic of a by-gone time when the village 
green, now considerably curtailed, extended to its doors, and westward 
to Dudley Grove, and along the south side of Harrow Road opposite the 
church, is known in the neighborhood as Chambers’s Cottage, and, it ig 
said, was inhabited by a banker, so-named, in the early years of this 
century. It is, however, of a much earlier date than his day. It is 


soon to be pulled down to make room for an enlargement of the church. 
— The Churchman. 





Tne ReveNGE OF A LesseE.— A London suburban landlord — he is a 
peculiar. species — has recently been got the better of by a tenant who 
happens to be a “ lady novelist.” She took possession of a new villa in 
a popular locality, but found to her dismay that the walls, ‘‘ staggering 
under the weight of the paper on them, refused to support any pict- 
ures or adornments, and that she had to study if not a concrete social 
problem, at any rate a ‘mortar’ domestic crisis.” ‘The only revenge at 
hand was to write to the landlord and ask if she might bestow any 
name she liked on the house — it being the custom in Merrie England 
to name one’s villa — and as he immediately gave his sanction, she as 
promptly had this title painted on the portal: ‘‘The Jerry-built Hut.’’ 
— Boston Herald. 3 





RELICS OF THE SUBMERGED Cissa.— Owing to the occasional dam- 
age done to the fishermen’s nets by what appeared to be fragments of 
masonry in the sea off the Italian peninsula of Istria, the city authori- 
ties of Robigno sent down a diver the other day to investigate. Ata 
depth of ninety feet he found himself in a submerged city with streets 
and squares laid out, the doors and windows of the half-ruined houses 
being almost hidden by masses of scaweed. Archzologists identify 
this lost city with the island and city of Cissa, described by Pliny, and 
o bbe no trace has been found since the days of the Cwsars. — NV. Y. 

ribune. 
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More Rooms in THE DoGe’s PALACE OPENED TO THE PUBLIC. — 
The recent celebration at Venice of the silver wedding of the King and 
Queen of Italy and the centenary solemnities of St. Mark’s has been 
made by the Government the occasion of 4 reorganization of the 
Academy of Fine Arte and of the Archzological Museum. The work 
has been effected by competent men under an order from the Minister 
of Education, who recognized the necessity of a complete rearrange- 
ment of both collections. Old documents disclose the fact that Titian’s 
well-known ‘‘ Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple’’ was originally 
painted for the large hall of the suppressed Scuola di S. Maria della 
Carita, now occupied by the Academy of Fine Arts. Hence sprang the 
idea of replacing this picture, which every one knows to be one of 
the chief attractions of the Academy, in its original position, so that the 
full effect intended by Titian should be obtained. This has been done. 
From similar motives, one of the side rooms has been remodelled so as 
to reproduce exactly the octagon chapel of Saint Ursula where formerly 
were Carpaccio’s scenes from the legends of this saint. Paintings by 
Bellini, Sebastiani, and others, removed hither from the Scuola di S. 
Giovanni Evangelista, have likewise been placed in positions corres- 
ponding as nearly as possible to the original. ‘The contenta of the 
Archeological Museum had been in even worse disorder than the Art 
Gallery, so that a large part of the collection had been wholly with- 
drawn from exhibition. ‘To Dr. Lucio Mariani of Rome was given the 
task of bringing a scientific classification out of this chaos. ‘The new 
arrangement has led to the opening of five additional roome in the 
Ducal Palace, which have hitherto been closed to the public. The dec- 
orations of the walls and ceilings, as well as the fine chimney-pieces, 
add to the interest of these rooms. Both the entrance and the exit to 
the Ducal Palace are now, in consequence of these changes, by the 
Scala d’Oro, which increases the impressiveness of a passage through 
these rooms. A branch of the Scala d’Oro, ornamented by remarkable 
stucco, is also now opened to the public for the first time. The action 
of the Government in making its contribution to the Venetian festivities 
one of permanent interest will be appreciated by future visitors — N. 
Y. Evening Post. 





Discovery oF 4 Roman Vintva at Ciunpwortui, Exc. — The story 
of the discovery of the remains of a Roman villa at Chedworth, in 
Gloucestershire, reads more like fiction than sober fact, says Black and 
White. A gentleman was rabbiting, and his ferret — after the frequent 
habit of ferrets — refused to come out of a hole into which it had been 
sent. The gentleman straightway began to dig for it, and in so doing 
came upon the ancient tesselated pavement. : It has now been com- 
pletely brought to light, and is found to be in an excellent state of 
preservation; its inlaid pictures represent the four seasons. It con- 
tains a bath, well preserved, with a space underneath for purposes of 
heating ; and there is also a paved room, witich is supposed to have 
been used for refreshment after the bath. It is very evident that the 
place was originally the residence of a wealthy and luxurious Roman ; 
the villa itself is evidence of this, being large and well-fitted; and 
there are also remains of extensive tables. The ancient proprietor of 
the villa had a considerable appreciation of natural beauties, for his 
abode was delightfully surrounded. QOne is inclined to wonder when 
such a discovery ag this is made, how it happened that the thing dis- 
covered was ever lost. The original inhabitants of the countryside can 
hardly have believed that their own rude dwelling-places were prefer- 
able to such a house as this, and itis a little wonderful that they did 
not take possession of it when its Roman owners had gone away. 


VANITY AND SALVATION: OBVERSE AND REVERSE. —I will not con- 
clude this brief reference to the Empress [of Austria] and to her 
favorite palace of Lainz without mentioning the fact that mass is 
celebrated every morning in one of the two dining-rooms adjoining her 
Majesty’s bed-room, and is attended not only by the Empress but by 
the entire personnel of the palace, even the humblest stable-boy being 
welcome. Between the two lofty windows that light this room stands 
an immense mirror, gorgeously framed and extending almost from floor 
to ceiling. By touching a secret spring, this mirror revolves on a pivot 
and shows on the reverse side an exquisitely carved wooden altar, all 
ready for the celebration of mass. The moment that divine service is 
over, the mirror is swung round and the altar with all the vessels dis- 
appears from sight into the wall until the following morning. — Mar- 
quise de Fontenoy in the Philadelphia Press, 





Tae West Invian FIELp FoR BUILDING SPECIALITIES. — “ There is 
a large field in the West Indies for Philadelphia brick and tiling if our 
manufacturers would only take the trouble to conform their goods to 
the ideas of the natives therc,’’ remarked a recently returned traveller 
from Cuba yesterday. ‘The French are smarter than we are, and 
make both brick and roof tiling suitable to hot climates, and after the 
designs the people there fancy. ‘Thousands of tons of French goods 
are suld every year in Cuba alone, being brought from France by the 
steamship load. ‘Phe only users of Philadelphia brick are Americans 
and Englishmen, who import them for large building foundations, and 
for work seldom scen above ground. — Philadelphia Record. 





Fame. — A cynical comment on fame may be found in the fact that 
a letter written in Scotland and addressed : 
‘The Learned Mr. Ruskin, 
“The Famous Author, 
‘* England ” 
went carecring about through English cities and towns for nine days in 
a wild search for the Learned One. Then it went back to Scotland, 
where sume wight in the Edinburgh post-office, who happened to be 
less dense than the authorities in. Eugland, redirected it to Christ 
Church College, Oxtord, and thence it was sent to Ambleside. — N. Y. 
Tribune. 


A Scuoo.t or Scutpture FoR BALTIMORE. — About twenty years 
ago William Henry Rhinehart, the American sculptor, left a legacy to 
the Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, that now amounts to about one 
hundred thousand dollars. The trustees of the Institute have deter- 
mined to use this fund for the establishinent of a School of Sculpture in 
connection with the Institute. — NV. Y. Zribune. 





Wire Rope in THE Pomrenan Ruins. — While conducting a series 
of tests with a 100-ton testing-machine at the Yorkshire College, in 
England, which included the testing of a steel wire rope, Professor 
Goodman stated that such ropes were not a modern invention, and that 
he had recently seen a bronze wire rope, one-half inch in diameter and 
from twenty to thirty feet long, which had been found buried in the 
ruins of Pompeii, and which must have been, at least, 1,900 years old. 
— Philadelphia Record. 





TRADE-UNIONISM va. AMERICANISM.— There are sixty-two trades- 
unions in San Francisco, and, according to the local papers, from 
present appearances, not one of them will accept the invitation of the 
execulive committee to parade on the National holiday. Several of 
the unions have formally voted not to do so. ‘Ihe reasons given for 
this attitude are peculiar. ‘he Secretary of the Coast Seamen’s Union 
says that ** many in his union are in need of clothes, and do not care to 
parade their poverty.” ‘The President of the Bakers’ Union objects 
to parading because he states that the execulive committee have given 
out the contract for music to the lowest bidder! ‘lhe President of the 
Iron Moulders’ says that his union will not parade because “the peuple- 
at the head of the celebration gre not in sympathy with the iron- 
moulders.” ‘lhe President of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Uniun told 
a reporter that ‘‘ the capitalists who are heading this celebration are 
ail very willing to let us march with them one day in the year and be 
hostile to us the other three hundred and sixty-four days.’ The Cull 
having addressed sume honeyed words to the union people, the Argo- 
naut indignantly replies: ‘‘ We do not think the men who compose 
these trades-unions have any of the blood in their veins ot ‘those who 
won American Independence.’ We do not believe that the men im 
these trades-unions ‘ formed the bulk of the armies which prevented a 
disruption of the Union.’ Nor do we believe that the men in these 
unions ‘have the numerical strength to overturn the Government, 
should they organize and determine to that end.’ We think that the 
bulk of the men in these trade-unions are not Americans, but ignorant 
and egotistic foreigners, who have become sv swollen up with the 
liberty accorded them here —a liberty to which they were utterly 
unused in the countries from which they came — that they deem them- 
selves free, in times of strikes, not only to break the laws of the 
country which gives them asylum, but in times of national rejoicing to 
insult that country and her native-born citizens by buycotting the 
Natiunal holiday.’’ —_N. Y. Evening Post. 





Ikon-sanb.— A peculiar industry in connection with the granite 
trade is the manufacture of iron-sand. This curious and interesting 
process, as carried on at the Pioneer lronworks, Aberdeen, is as 
tullows: lutu an opening at the top of a firebrick cupola, with an outer 
casing of iron, are thrown from an elevated stage coke and bits of old 
cast-irun — ralway-wagon wheels, cannon- balls, agricultural implements, 
etc. A fierce heat is kept up in the cupola by means of fans driven by 
a steain-engine. ‘The metal, when melted, finds its way out at the foot 
of the cupuia, down a spout, and a powerful steam biast sends it fly- 
ing in white-hot spherical globules into a brick chamber containing a 
tank with cold water. On taking off the little door at the Observation- 
hole, and peeping cautiously in, so as tu avoid a hot particle invading 
the eye, one can see the spherules dropping in a shower om the water, 
causing a host of tiny explosions. Such 18 the strength of the blast 
that the sparks fly out now and then at the chinks of the iron dvors at 
the other end of the brick chamber, and etrike the wall filty fect, at 
least, trom the cupola. Among old iron, railway-chairs are preferred. 
The writer of this paragraph, on his visit, saw an old camnon, twelve 


‘feet long, lying on the ground ready to be broken up and east into the 


smelting-pot. ‘he melting operations over the water is run off 
the tank. fhe spherules are then collected and spread on sloping iron 
platforms to dry for a day ur so. ‘here are seven ste ani-pipes at 
intervals tu aid in the drying part of the process. ‘he material is then 
riddled by wire sieves, moved by steam-power, and fallang down a 
spout is cullected and put up in 1l-cwt. bags fur sale, or stored in the 
sheds in loose heaps. ‘this portion of the premises 18 ventilated by a 
louver veutilator and an iron funnel. Jt is in the riddling that the 
superiurity of the Aberdeen plan over the system prevailing in 
the United States comes in. At the Pioneer lron Works, seven differ- 
ent sizes are produced, the present retail price of the finest being Gl. a 
ton in Aberdeen, ‘The sizes vary from a very fine powder to No. 1, 
which about equals No. 6 shot. Lron-sand is, mm fact, generally called 
chilled shot by granite workers in Aberdeen. Of the intermediate 
sizes, No. 4 rescinbies clover seed iu dimensions, and No. 3 would 
about equal the pellets known among sportsmen as sparrow-hail. 
Iron-sand is used for sawing and polishing granite. For ordinary 
sicam-saws (which are made of mild stect) the largest variety 13 
employed. -‘Vhese saws, when in motion, are fed with the irou-sand and 
with water. ‘The water washes out the iron-sand, which is caught ina 
box and utilized over and over again until used up. For nice sawily, 
when the granite is cut perhaps an eighth of an inch thick, to be pol- 
ished on both sides fur fancy caskets, samples, ete., the roughest kind 
is not used. ‘Ihe three finest grades are used in the first stage of 
machine polishing. When iron-sand is used, the stones do not require 

to be dressed su finely before being machine-pulished as they did when 

sea-sand was used. ‘The empleyment of irun-sand enables machine- 

polishing tu be executed about three times as fast as when sea-sand 

was uscd, und avout ten times less of it 1s necessary. Emery or sea- 

sand is, huwever, used for hand-polishing in all stages, and emery 1s 

alsu employed in the second stage of machine-polishing. — “he Builder. 


B.u. PAKKHILL & VUy., Printers, Kustom, U.8. 
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HOT-WATER AND STEAM HEATERS. 





TRACE WARK. 


Wr have much pleasure incalling attention 
to’our line of Steam and Water Heaters, and 
Warm-air Furnaces. In manufacturing these 
goods we have not tried to make them cheap, 
our endeavor being to make our products su- 
perior to anything heretofore offered to the 
trade. The fire-box, grate, and combustion- 
chamber are the same in all our Steam and 
Water Heaters. All who have used our goods 
having this improved combustion-chamber, 
agree with us that the combustion of coal is 
more perfect than in anything they have ever 
used. 

We call particular attention to our “ Cam- 
bridge” Heater, the heating surface of which 
is so arranged as to be entirely self-cleaning, 
while every inch of it is efficient. 

The “ Humber” Heater, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is made in sections 
(the largest piece being the fire-pot), thus 
permitting Heaters of our largest size to be 
taken into the basement through ordinary cel- 
lar doors. Each section is provided with a 





The '* Humber.”’ 


clean-out door, through which access is ob- 
tained to all parts of the heating surface which 
require cleaning. The water-joints are at the 
rear of the heater, and are made by packing 
between the sections held in place by four 
bolts. Allthe joints and packing are entirely 
beyond the fire line. 

This Heater presents a very neat appear- 
ance, being well proportioned as regards the 
grate, heating and flue surfaces. We furnish 
these heaters with either single outlets for 


oo 


compound main, or with headers for two-inch 
pipe. Wherever practicable, it is better to 
use the compound or single main, thereby ob- 
taining the minimum of friction and cooling 
in conveying the water from the heater to the 
radiators. 

In the * Humber ” the water passes from the 
fire-pot directly into the first section over the 
fire, and thence from section to section until 
the top section is reached, where it communi- 
cates with the piping, thus passing the water 
over every part of the section which comes in 
contact with the heated gases. 

The sections of this heater are horizontal, 
and the flues are so arranged that the gases 
in passing from the fire-pot tothe emoke out- 
let must come in contact with every inch of 
heating-surface, impinging directly against the 
same. 

But it is to the fire-pot and grate we wish 
to call particular attention. The fire-pot is 
flared at the bottom and is made in corruga- 
tions. These corrugations open directly into 
an annular space between the grate and ash- 
pit which admit a constant flow of oxygen to 
the edge of the fire, which cannot be choked 
up with ashes. Many manufacturers, in or- 
der to overcome the deadening of the fire, 
have placed fire-brick around the lower por- 
tion of the fire-pot, which, they contend, in- 
creases the capacity of their heaters. This is 
like putting a brick under a tea-kettle to make 
it boil. We claim that the fire-pot is valuable 
heating-surface, and by the construction of 
our fire-pot and grate we are enabled to keep 
the fire bright at all times, even where it comes 
in contact with the water-surface. 

The “ Harvard ” is practically the same in 
construction as the ‘“‘ Humber,” but has the 





The '‘ Cambridge.’’ 


ee 


pass over the entire outside surface of the 
water-sections, thus adding greatly to the heat- 
ing capacity and utilizing nearly the entire 
products of combustion. The slight increase 
in cost of this Heater will be many times 
returned in decreased fuel bills. 

In the “ Cambridge,” the first heater pro- 
duced, the heating-surface is at once horizon- 
tal, self-cleaning, and every inch of the high- 
est efficiency. In practical tests made, the 
“Cambridge” developed more power per 
square foot for heating surface than has 
hitherto been obtainable. Oxygen is intro. 
duced between each section in such a manner 
that the flames envelope each and every hori- 
zontal tube, impinging against the bottom of 
steam dome, thus preventing any deposit on 
the heating surface. ‘The section next the 
dome is used as a superheating chamber, 
thereby producing steam of a much higher 
temperature than is indicated by the pressure- 
gauge. The cut shows very clearly the con- 
struction. The return-water enters at rear 
and passes around the fire-pot to the side ports, 
rising through these ports and passing di- 
rectly across the sections to the steam port, 
which is at rear of heater. By closing the 
draught dampers the heated gases are directed 
down between the front of heater and its 
casing, and passing around the channel-irons, 
sweep over the entire outer surface of the 
heater before reaching the outlet in smoke- 
dome. 

The fire-pot and grate are the same as used 
in the “Humber.” The “Cambridge” is 
made of the best selected iron, thoroughly 





The ‘' Sandow.”’ 


addition of an asbestos-lined galvanized jacket | stayed with tie-rods, and each and every part 
with direct draught and return flue. When | is tested before leaving the factory. 


the direct damper is closed, the heated gases 


The “ Sandow ” water heater is especially 
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adapted to heating water for laundries, baths, 
baptisteries, etc., but can be used for heating 
barber-shops, store-rooms and small cottages, 
It is neat in appearance, and is easily set up 
wherever required, taking up but little space. 
and has proved to be exceedingly economical 
in operation. The water is contained entirely in 
the upper chamber, and, as a consequence, gets 
the benefit of allcombustion. The“ Sandow ” 
is made to stand any pressure to which it 
may be subjected. 

In the * Yale” water heater, the magazine 
attachment, which, if desired, can be taken 
out, makes a surface-burner of the heater. 





The magazine is provided with a damper 
which closes automatically when the magazine 
is filled with coal, thus preventing combustion 
of the coal in the magazine. 

This style of heater is in great demand for 
heating small green-houses, stables, cottages, 
and for heating water for domestic purposes 
in hotels and apartment-buildings. 


THE J. H. McLAIN COMPANY, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


CHEMISTRY MADE USE OF TO DE- 
CIDE WHETHER AN ARCHITECT’S 
SPECIFICATIONS HAD BEEN CAR- 
RIED OUT. 


SomE time ago at New Haven, Conn., what 
is known as the White and also the Berkeley 
Dormitories were erected. The architects dis- 
tinctly specified that the wood used in the in- 
terior of these buildings should be filled with 
Wheeler Patent Wood-filler and finished with 
three coats of varnish. This prominent firm 
of architects, from the result that the sub-con- 
tractor under the builders was producing, 
were convinced that the Wheeler Filler was 
not being used, and this was beyond any ques- 
tion proved by experts, although the sub-con- 
tractor had, to a very limited extent, used in 
his compound that he applied to the wood a 
very small portion of the Wheeler Filler, think- 
ing in that way he would be able to state that 
he had used the Wheeler Filler manufactured 
by The Bridgeport Wood-finishing Co., of 
New Milford, Conn. S. W. Johnson, Pro. 
fessor in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, and Director of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, was asked 
the question whether, after a piece of wood 
was filled and varnished, chemistry could solve 
whether the Wheeler Patent Wood-filler has 
been used or something else substituted. He 
was also asked the question whether, if a manu- 
facturer would substitute for the silex used in 
the Wheeler Patent Wood-filler a silex of a 


ference and testify to this in court. He re-| until it has been subjected to actual wear 
plied that he could by the use of chemistry|.... and it follows that architects, roofers 
and the aid of the microscope. He has now|and builders should specify or employ such 
handed in his opinion under date of Jan. 19,| brands as have stood the test of time and ser- 
1895, in which he gives the report of a chemi- | vice, and whose high and uniform excellence 
cal and microscopical examination made with | is steadfastly maintained in the face of the 
the scrapings from the finished surfaces of the | competition of inferior products. ... The 
White and Berkeley Dormitories at Yale, also | genuine Taylor ‘Old Style’ Brand is unques- 
from the finished surface of a piece of oak/|tionably the finest made and the heaviest 
which was without any question filled with | coated, and the greatest care is exercised in 
the Whecler Wood-filler and finished ; and in| the selection of material and the processes of 
conclusion of his analysis and the result of | coating and re-coating. Messrs. N. & G. Tay- 
his work, he states that the evidence is de-|lor Co., Philadelphia, the manufacturers of 
cisive, that the wood of the White and Berkeley | these celebrated brands of American Roofing- 
Halls was not finished by any proper and ex-| Tin, have never been tempted by the compe- 
clusive use of the genuine Wheeler [Patent |tition of other manufacturers to sacrifice 
Wood-filler, but was filled with some material | guality to price. They have shown their ap- 
whose preponderating ingredient is carbon-| preciation of the fact, that the triumph of de- 
ate of lime. preciated products is but temporary at best, by 
Probably a large majority of the specifica- | adhering to the single standard of perfection 
tions which call for the use of Wheeler Pat-| and have proved that true merit and consisten! 
ent Wood-filler are in this way abused, and | prices are always rewarded by permanent and 
The Bridgeport Wood-finishing Co. proposes | lasting success.” — From the “ Chicago Illus- 
to co-operate with the architects and owners | trated Century,’ December 22, 1894. 
to prosecute any imposition of this kind. In 
the case above alluded to, these buildings are 
to be cleaned off to the wood again, at a cost 
of $5,000. The Bridgeport Wood-finishing 
Co. will also probably bring an action against 
the contractors for tort. 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO, 
NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


COMMON-SENSE FLOOR-CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Bu1LvING-COMMITTEES with limited fands 
and unlimited requirements are accustomed 
to all sorts of surprises when bids are opened 
upon the various portions of the work neces- 

a oe en sary to complete their projects. It is safe to 
DUPLEX PUMPS. say that the Young Women’s Christian As- 

THE Pump here shown is of the familiar | sociation was furnished with an altogether 
duplex type. This style of pump is now | unique surprise by its architect, John M. Van 
largely used for hydraulic-elevators and water- ; Osdel, when informed that every one of the 
supply of buildings. The parts are carefully | bids upon the new building on Michigan Ave 
made. The valve area ample for the work.! nue with an absolutely fireproof construction, 





The pump cylinders are made with large hand- 
holes for quick access to valves. The pump 
cylinders are made with removable liners, so 
that in case of wear, linings can be replaced 
without sending cylinders to shop. 


DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


was within the limit allowed for the usual 
wood-joist arrangement, which it was supposed 
economy would compel the use of. This 
means $1,200 per annum less insurance to 
| pay, besides absence of repair bills and de- 
preciation. The building will proceed, there- 
fore, with steel beams throughout, covered 
with a flooring of corrugated iron, and a ceil- 
| ing of plaster-boards (a Chicagoinvention and 
an important one), as the remarkably low cost 
of the Women’s Building demonstrates. It 
contains 1,000,000 cubic feet of space, and 
will cost $125,000, or 124 cents per cubic foot. 
This low figure for what is practically a hotel 





“A GOOD ROOFING-TIN.” 


“ONLY an expert can judge of the com- 
parative excellence of Tin Roofing-plate, fresh 
from the manufactory, and even an expert 
may be deceived by the outward appearance, 


different nature, he could distinguish the dif- | 45 the defects of material are not manifested building of absolutely fireproof construction 
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means a great deal for the future of Chicago, 
and a marked improvement in the character 
of building-construction may be safely pre- 
dicted. In this connection it may be stated 
that 40 cents per cubic foot has been con- 
sidered, since a year or two, as an ample al- 
lowance for an office-building of the best 
class. Some exceptions are: The Hartford 
building, which cost over 50 cents; the Boyce 
building, costing over 45 cents, and the Se- 
curity building, which cost over 50 cents. — 
Chicago Sunday Herald, December 30, 1894. 





The foregoing clipping speaks for itself, 
and shows that the reduction of cost is 
marked so that the construction will soon be- 
come a proper subject of criticism. Mr. C. 
L. Strobel, late of the Keystone Bridge Co., 
makes all plans for steel frames on a tonnage 
basis, so that the change from wood to steel 
will not cost the architect an extra outlay for 
plans—a serious matter in dwelling-house 


work. 
H. B. SEELY, 


95 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


GUARDIAN FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. 


THE public and property-holders in general 
do not give the subject of proper and reliable 
apparatus for protection against fire the calm 
consideration the matter deserves. Quick 
response often prevents a big conflagration. 
Property destroyed by fire represents just 
that much of this world’s wealth gone forever. 
Proper handling of a fire in its incipient 
stages is the time of all others to arrest its 
spread. 

Owners or managers of manufacturing 
plants or hotels, proprietors of stores (large 
or small) directors of banks or public build- 
ings, including schools, should see to it that 
their property and the lives of their employés, 
guests or school-children are protected against 
fire. How this can best be done is answered 
in few words: Use the best-known means to 
prevent the spread of fire. And to prevent 
the spread of fire is to arrest it at the start. 
To do this you must have a reliable means. 
This will be found in the Guardian Fire-ex- 
tinguisher. 

Among the many different appliances, 
chemical extinguishers, etc., intended for pro- 
tection against incipient fires, we were unable 
to find one thoroughly reliable, especially after 
a period of idleness. This led us into the 
investigation of the subject, and a desire to 
give to the public a fire-extinguisher that 
could be relied upon. Repeated and expen- 
sive experiments have resulted in the produc- 
tion of what we are able to prove is the only 
thoroughly practical and reliable Fire-extin- 
guisher manufactured. 

One of the specially strong features in the 
Guardian Fire-extinguisher is that it is pro- 
vided with two separate and distinct methods 
of operation. If from any cause one of these 
methods should fail to throw the fluid, there 
is another and positive method of doing so 
which cannot fail. This method is always in 
order, is always ready for action, no matter 
how long it has remained idle. The Guardian 
Fire-extinguisher requires no attention. Only 
let it alone until you require its use to put out 
the fire. 

Automatic appliances or attachments to 
fire-extinguishers are very slender standards 
of reliance, especially for an emergency, and 
this is when an Extinguisher is needed. Sad 
and expensive experience in many cases has 
reduced the standard of reliance on automatic 
action to a very low figure. In this respect 


the Guardian Fire-extinguisher stands ahead 
of all others. It does not depend on automatic 
action. It has two separate and distinct 
methods of operation. All other extinguishers 
have but one; if this one fails, the extin- 
guisher is useless. 

One of these is an air-pressure, which is 
automatic. The other is a never-failing pump, 
which is mechanical. The discharge-pipe or 
tube, to which the hose is attached and through 
which the fluid must pass, is a single double- 
acting piston pump, of the water-packed-piston 
type. The mechanism of this pump is such 
that when the piston or handle of the pump is 
turned to release the pressure, the same move- 
ment turns the receiving valve upon its seat 
once and a half round, so no time is lost. If 
the internal pressure of the compressed air is 
weak or lost altogether, the necessary force 
is added by simply working the piston up and 
down, a stroke of from six to eight inches. 
The pump immediately fills and force is sup- 
plied to throw a solid stream forty feet. The 
force is remarkable. 

‘The pump is so constructed that the receiv- 
ing valve is kept closed during any period of 
idleness. And while the Extinguisher stands 
ready charged for immediate action, the pump 
remains perfectly dry, and should the extin- 
guisher be subjected to a temperature cold 
enough to freeze the contents of the vessel, 
the pump will be found in shape as there is 
nothing in it to freeze. All the important 
mechanical parts of the Guardian Fire-extin- 
guisher are so arranged that they do not come 
in contact with the fluid until the extinguisher 
is in operation. ‘The vessel in which the fluid 
is held under pressure is a seamless copper 
shell, in sizes to suit, from two to five gallons: 

No leather or packing of any kind to dry 
out or stick fast in the pump barrel. 

The importance of being able to unseat the 
receiving valve is apparent. If the air-pres- 
sure should escape and the receiving valve 
adhere to the seat, the pump would not create 
vacuum enough to unseat the valve. In this 
vase, the pump would be useless, bat as you 
cannot move the pump-handle either way 
without contributing the same movement to 
the valve, you are certain of being able to op- 
erate the pump. 

A celebrated chemist prepares the formula 
for the fluid of the Guardian Fire-extin- 
cuisher. 

Our fluid for extinguishins fires is not the 
old inexpensive mixture of \\cid and alkali, 
but a combination of chemicais furnished us 
by one of the most celebrated chemists of 
the country. It will not deteriorate nor be- 
come useless with age. I[t will not corrode 
metal nor stain the finest fabric, where the 
colors are not fugitive. The extinguishing 
qualities are far in advance of any other, and 
by actual test has stood a temperature of zero 
without freezing. We furnish the compound 
in packages, securely packed for shipping. 

Our fluid defies analysis. 

This is a very important feature, as there 
is no possibility of confining a high pressure 
of air with any simple washer connections. 
For this reason the tank of the Guardian 
Fire-extinguisher is so arranged that the com- 
pressed air is kept away from the fluid con- 
nections by casing it in a compartment by 
itself. It cannot escape except through the 
copper, which is impossible. ‘The air pressure 
does not come in contact with any connection 
of the extinguisher. 

The fluid is kept in a separate compart- 
ment of the tank. 

Directions will be found on each package 


of chemical compound;for”mixing’same. We 
furnish a reliable pressure-pump that will not 
rust nor corrode. After screwing the pump- 
handle of the Extinguisher tightly, connect 
the pressure-pump to the filling-valve on the 
Extinguisher, force in from three to five pounds 
of air; this is for the purpose of producing a 
column of air in the vessel. Place the suction- 
hose of the pressure-pump in the fluid, then 
pump the fluid into the Extinguisher. This 
fills the tank and compresses the air, giving 
force. When this operation is complete, open 
drain-cock on force-pump and detach filling- 
hose from the filling-valve and screw on cap 
to same, tightly. 

To operate the Extinguisher : Unscrew the 
pump-handle far enough to allow the pressure 
to force the fluid out of the Extinguisher or 
far enough to loosen the piston for pumping. 

To shut off: Force down the handle and 
screw it into place. This can be done at any 
time while working the Extinguisher. 

When the fire is out you can save your 
fluid. 

The tank of Extinguisher No. 2 is of brazed 
copper, finely nickel-plated, and in sizes of 
from 2} to 4 gallons capacity. Not being 
under pressure as in Guardian No. 1, the 
operation is somewhat different, the force 
being supplied by the pump as needed. The 
Guardian Fire-extinguisher No. 2 is designed 
especially to compete (in price alone) with 
the multitude of cheap fire-extinguishers on 
the market. We do not pretend to com- 
pete in quality with any of these so-called fire- 
extinguishers. We defy competition as to 
the superiority, and throw out an open chal- 
lenge to any cheap extinguisher manufactured. 
We are ready to demonstrate that the Guard- 
ian Fire-extinguisher No. 2 will out-class any 
other Fire-extinguisher of its size and price 
The Guardian Fire-extinguisher No. 2 will 
throw a solid stream a distance of 40 feet, and 
the last gill of fluid as far as the first pint. 

First screw the pump-handle down tight, 
remove the vent-cap and pour the fluid 
into the Extinguisher and replace the vent- 
cap. The Extinguisher is now ready for use. 
Keep the pump-handle screwed down tight, 
as it shuts off the fluid from the pump, keeps 
it dry and prevents freezing. 

For further information, address 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OKO- 
NITE COMPANY, LTD. 


THE annual ordinary general meeting was 
held by the Okonite Company, Ltd., at. .ne 
New York office of the Company, No.13 Park 
Row, Dec. 27, 1894, Mr. Edward Lyman 
Short presiding. 

A large percentage of the stock was repre- 
sented. 

Reports from the heads of the several de- 
partments showed a good business transacted 
by the Company during 1894, and substantial 
indications that the business of the new year 
just entered upon is to be still better. 

The meeting adjourned atter re-electing 
the Auditors. 


NOTES. 


AN interesting test was recently made in 
the presence of the Building Department of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to determine if elevator and 
air shafts could be rendered fireproof without 
bricking them up. The method tried was to 
plaster on Roebling stiffened wire-lath and fill 
the space between the etudding behind the 
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LSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or gravel 
with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. It is the finest ground cement 
made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 

The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wall 
around Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. It is as follows: Tensile. 
strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 

For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface. Most of the prominent Railroad 


























lath with Mineral Wool. ‘The results were 

highly pean, as the twenty-foot shaft or R E N Al S SA N C E F | R E P LAC E S. 
chimney was found intact on examination, 

after a brisk fire had burned underneath it 


for over half an hour. Being No. 1 of a Series of 


It appears that the statement concerning e 
the Cutler Mfg. Company’s mail-chute in the A h | Odd d EK d 
Trade Supplement for January 5 should have re itectura S an Nn) S . 
been credited, not to a Rochester paper, but 
to the Boston Herald. It would then have 
been plain that the mail-chute was being in- = - 
stalled in the State house at Boston, not in $5.00 Per Copy. 


the one at Albany. 








40 GHOUATINE PRINTS. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Tue Continental Insurance Co., of New 
York, the most active proselytizer in the in- 
surance field of safe building methods, has WW 
just distributed through the South and West nS READY. 
ten thousand copies of a sheet taken from Pv cca 
Prof. Chandler’s “Construction Details,” which 99 
clearly exhibits some of the simpler methods M I N O R FOU N l A I NS 
of applying fire-resisting methods of building 7 
to the ordinary dwelling-house. 





being No. 3 of a Series of 


tax Corrogated Copper Guiets man) ARCHITECTURAL ODDS AND ENDS.” 


factured by the United States Mineral Wool| 49 GELATINE PRINTS $5.00 PER COPY 


Company, of New York, have enjoyed large 
sales recently among electric and similar 
plants, among which may be mentioned the FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
Philadelphia Traction Company; Electric 211 T 

Yr a a 
Traction of Philadelphia; Nassau Electric emont Street, 5 OSTON, MASS. 
Railroad Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Alle- 


ear Carnegie Steel Conpany; and Mews | CHARLES I DEMANDING THE 
Shoenberger & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Samples for tents aru fraiahed fee bythe FIVE IMPEACHED MEMBERS.” 


manufacturers. 














From the painting by 
BINDINC. JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, R.A. 
——_— in the Boston Public Library. 


The Regular Binding of the American Architect is a| A few copies of the excellent heliotype made of this fine historical picture, 11 x 16 


Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several i 1 : . 
Bee ee ra inches, printed on heavy plate paper, 22x 28 inches, with key to the 
For the Regular Edition - - Maroon. portraits, are for sale. 
ss 86 Imperial Edition - - Crimson. 
« “ International Edition Blue. PRICE ° ° ° $3.00 each. 


The Regular Edition is bound as a Single Volume. 
ze imneriat Edition is bound in Semi-Annual 
o1umes. Sent carefull 
ae oe one Edition is bound in Quarterly uMiy serappet and 2 ostpaid, on receipt of price. 
olames. 
The Price for binding is $2.00 per volume, whether 
Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any varia WALT 
oe our standard Orastice will entail on inereabed = ROWLANDS, ae er eet Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound all together at | 
the back of the volume to which they belong — the DRAWIN 
Double Plates being mounted upon guards. . ICE 
Volumes sent to us for binding will be treated ac- . 
cording to this system, unless instructions of a dif- 


ferent nature are given at the time the work is placed Drawings rendered in line or color with 


fio our hands. 


American Architect & Building News Co. reasonable despatch. 
211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT 
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RELIABLE INSULATING MATE-|are highly recommended by the Boards of 


RIALS. 

THE P. & B. Products, for ten years the 
standard, have been before the public for 
many years. The manufacturers take just 
pride in the reputation their goods have at- 
tained with electricians and manufacturers of 
electrical goods, at home and abroad. Dur- 
ing this period, many compounds have been 
put on the market, which 
were claimed to be as good 
as P. & B., with nothing to 
prove their bold assertions 
except their own claims. 
During the past two years, 
more so-called “Insulating 
Compounds” than ever have 
confused the electrical fra- 
ternity. Many of them ad- 
vertise that their materials 
have no offensive odor. Elec: | 
tricians everywhere know | 
that the offensive odor of P. © 
& B. which disappears almost | 
immediately after applica. =~ 
tion, means lasting and pen- ze 
etrating qualities and 
thorough insulation. Other 
unscrupulous manufacturers 
advertise their materials | 
under trade-marks so simi- | 
lar to the well-known let- | 
ters ** P. & B.,” so as to be. 
misleading. Our well-known | 
trade-mark with the roos- | 
ter and letters “P. & B.” 
is on all of our packages. | 
See that they are on all of | 
yours. If your local dealer 
does not handle the P. & B. 
products, write us direct. | 
We are keeping abreast | 
with the times. The P. & | = 
B. Compounds to-day are (7 
used more than ever, and |) 
we can send any one / 
testimonials selected from | ~ 
hundreds received from all | 
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Vasa 


parts of the country. We; 
believe in both the old and | 
the new. Parties have 
claimed that letters we pub- 
lish are so ancient that they 


are of no use. We should send letters writ- 
ten us vears ago, by people who had at that time 
already used our material for years, who now 
write again renewing their testimony. These 
letters are all genuine. We invite any one to 
write direct to those whose names are signed 
to letters we furnish. P. & B. Compounds 





Fire Underwriters in the leading American 
cities, for coating mouldings to be placed in 
damp places, making cut-out boxes water- 
proof and practically fireproof. P. & B. is 
water, acid and alkali proof. It is the best 
made for circuit and switch-boards, lamp- 
hoods, dynamo and motor bases, and all gen- 
eral insulating and preservative purposes. 
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The P. & B. Compound is largely used for 
coating lead-covered and other cables for un- 
derground use, and for insulating overhead 
wire, and re-insulating defective wire. P. & 
B. Armature Varnish and Insulating Papers 
are so well known everywhere, we feel it will 
not be necessary in this to dwell on their 


merits. P. & B. products have become so 
well and favorably known, that they are now 
used and asked for in foreign countries ex- 
tensively. We respectfully invite correspond- 


‘ence from every one, in any way interested, 


and will gladly furnish samples of any of our 


products with full information on application. 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
No. 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEw YORK. 


} WROUGHT-IRON WORK, 


Tus cut represents the 
large electric lamp and area 
rail in front of the new 
Union Station of St. Louis. 
This is the heaviest class of 
wrought-iron work about the 
building and was put up by 
our company. It is in black 
finish and is considered by 
critics to be about the finest 
class of work of this charac- 
ter ever erected in St. Louis. 


LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We beg to announce that 
Mr. A. T. Young, heretofore 
manager of our Boston 
_ house, bas resigned his posi- 
tion and was succeeded 
| on February 1, by Mr. John 
_T. Boyd, formerly and for 
| several vears manager of our 
% house in Philadelphia. 

_ Our line of hardware pro- 

. ducts as now constituted is 
unequalled in character, va- 
riety and extent, embracing 
as it does, our extensive 
| lines of Yale and Standard 
* Locks; an unrivalled line of 
Art Hardware in bronze, 
| brass and Bower - Barffed 
“== iron; our new and complete 
_ line of Cabinet Locks, the 

| latest and most extensive in 
| the market; our large line 
J of Padlocks, both of finer 
and the cheaper grades; and 

the complete product of the 
Branford Lock Works, now owned by us, 
comprising a full assortment of Locks and 
Builders’ Hardware of less expensive and 
more popular character than most of our 
Stamford products, and unexcelled in range, 
variety and quality by any other comparable 
line of goods. To these we are now adding, 
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and are just placing on the market, a new and 
extensive line of Wrought Goods in bronze 
and steel, both plain and in various ornament- 
ations. Collectively, these varied products 
constitute the best, cleanest and most exten- 
sive line of Builders’ Hardware in the market. 

The catalogue of our products is now em- 
braced in four volumes, viz : 

No. 14, 1898, Yale and Standard Locks, 
and Fine Hardware. 

No. 15, 1894, Art Hardware, Supplemen- 
tary to No. 14. 

Branford Lock Works Catalogue, 1898, 
Locks and Hardware. 

Cabinet Lock Catalogue, 1894, Cabinet 
Locks, Cabinet Hardware and Padlocks. 

Customers not already supplied with any or 
all of these catalogues will be promptly fur- 
nished with them on application. 

Respectfully, 
THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. CO. 


USE OF ENAMELLED BRICK. 


‘‘ THERE is perhaps no one product in gen- 
eral use that so distinctly marks the progress 
of a nation’s growth and wealth as its clay 
products in their various forms,” says an 
authority upon this subject. ‘Steel is a won- 
derful factor in the construction of the larger 
modern buildings, but its skeleton has to be 
clothed with the production of the clay- 
worker, and for exterior uses (as well as in- 
terior) there is no doubt but that enamelled 
brick will take front rank in the future for 
this purpose, especially when it becomes known 
that all the beautiful designs in architecture 
and harmonious blending of colors are attain- 
able in this class of work, in which is com- 
bined durability, beauty and freshness for all 
time. While great strides have been made in 
this country in the manufacture of common 
and pressed brick, paving-brick, terra-cotta, 
roofing-tiles, etc., the enamelled-brick industry 
has not kept pace, and is in its infancy, 
chiefly on account of the greater difficulties 
involved in the manufacture of this specialty, 
so that hitherto most of the needed supply has 
been imported at large cost from England ; 
but within the past year, Chicago has added 
this industry, in all its completeness, to her 
former productions, so that the projectors of 
such structures as the great Marquette and 
Reliance buildings were able to procure the 
immense quantity of enamelled brick required 
for these structures right at home, and no 
finer enamelled work can be found in this city 
or elsewhere. 

“The true enamelled brick is equally as 
good for external as for interior use. They 
stand the most severe and sudden climatic 
changes and may be used in any climate and 
in any situation. | 

“Tt is a surprise to any one visiting Eng- 
land to see the variety of purposes for which 
enamelled bricks are being used in that coun- 
try. The approaches to their railway stations, 
exterior of buildings surrounding the plat- 
forms, booking-offices, waiting-rooms, toilet- 
rooms, ete., are worked out in patterns and 
beautiful designs of different colored enam- 
elled bricks. They are used also in the large 
hotels and stores, post-offices, banking and 
insurance offices, factories, engine-rooms, cem~ 
etery vaults, stable interiors, and also in the 
underground railways. Enamelled brick have 
won such favor in England that the munici- 
pality of London requires that all courts and 
alleys be lined of this material. It reflects 
light, is fireproof, acquires’no odor, is imper- 
vious to moisture, and forms a finished sur- 
face which is highly ornamental. 


“The use of them is increasing each year. 
Heretofore, many millions of English enam- 
elled brick have been shipped to this country 
annually, but that should no longer be neces- 
sary, as it is within the reach of architects to 
satisfy themselves beyond all doubt that the 
Chicago product is equal, if not superior, to 
the best imported bricks and saves the delays 
incident to distant transportation. Ags com- 
pared with terra-cotta, which is now being so 
extensively used, the cost of enamelled brick 
is much less, laid in walls, and this, with 
its cleanliness, unchanging color (of any shade) 
and indestructibility, leaves it unapproached 
by any other building material.” 


TAPESTRY — BRABANT. 


IN architectural designs — as recently defined 
by a high authority —it is the function of 
skill to combine in an harmonious scheme the 
independent requirements of artistic excel- 
lence in the decorative treatment of details. 

The fine well-designed exterior of a build- 
ing points to a finished interior, and the dec- 
oration of the walls of a residence is the first 
step toward obtaining an artistic result. To 
have something in this direction presented 
to the public that is within the reach of mod- 
erate means is a great desideratum recently 
achieved. Mr. Edward Faulkner (of Messrs. 
Johnson & Faulkner, New York) has had 
reproduced from a Gobelin tapestry of the 
Louis XIV period a piece of “ Brabant Tap- 
estry,” 78 inches wide and 13 feet in length. 
It is a landscape, where every detail is finely 
executed. The foreground and distances hav- 
ing each their appropriate values are admir- 
able, the coloring is harmonious and well 
adapted for the treatment of the library, hall 
or dining-room. The borders which match 
the fabric are supplied in two widths, 12 and 
20 inches. The tapestry can be bought for 
$10 a yard, a price that seems as marvellous 
as the work here produced; it will help one to 
realize the magnitude of the labor on this 
piece of Brabant ‘Tapestry when we know 
that it requires over 40,000 cards to weave 
“one repeat” of this design on a Jacquard 
loom. 

In May, 1898, Mr. Faulkner selected from 
the National collection of Tapestries of the 
French Government the pattern he wished 
reproduced. The official director in charge 
of the collection was astounded at the mag- 
nitude of the plan and awaited with great 
eagerness the result. 

In approximately a year, the production 
was completed — about one-fiftieth of the 
time it would have taken to finish a Gobelin 
tapestry, and at but a small fraction of the 
expense. 

The success of this work is a signal tri- 
umph for Mr. Faulkner and he deserves the 
grateful acknowledgment of the trade. For 
large wall-spaces the pattern of the tapestry 
is admirable, the repetition of features being 
so far apart that monotony is prevented and 
the absence of any animate objects makes it 
very desirable for general uses. As we said, 
the first step to be considered in the furnish- 
ing of an artistic home may now be safely the 
wallhangings, and one may truly have 
the feeling of gathering the drapery of one’s 
home about one’s hearth and delighting the 
eye with the new product, Brabant Tapestry. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER, 


UNION Sa., NEW YORK Ciry. 
NOTES. 


PuHospHor-Coprer and Phosphor-Bronzes 
are being more and more extensively used, 





The peculiar change which copper and bronzes 
undergo when fluxed with phosphorous are 
not well understood, but the effects are fully 
appreciated, strength and toughness are in- 
creased and liability to corrosion decreased. 
For these reasons, Phosphor-Bronzes are being 
used very largely in marine and railway con- 
struction. The charging of the phosphorous 
into the molten metal must be done with con- 
siderable system and care. This part of the 
operation may be safely and easily accom- 
plished by the aid of phosphorous chargers or 
phosphorizers made of plumbago. 

The Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., who make plumbago goods in great 
variety for metallurgical purposes, also make 
these phosphorizers in different sizes, suited 
to the size of the crucible in which the fluxing 


is to take place. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





A new Bond for securing Veneered Walls © 
has just been patented by J. B. Prescott & 
Son, Webster, Mass., (the manufacturers of 
the well-known Morse Wall Ties), and will 
shortly be put on the market. The above is 
a very clever device and will be much appre- 
ciated in sections of the country where Ve- 
neered Buildings are common. 

Correspondence is invited. 





We have arranged with Mr. W. H. Gates, 
30 Kilby Street, to represent us in the sale of 
our material in Boston and vicinity. Mr. 
Gates is well and favorably known among 
architects, and will be of assistance when the 
question of building-stone is under considera- 
tion. 

Several fine buildings in which this stone 
has been used during the past year in the New 
England States show that the competition of 
the soft and easily-worked stones does not 
make it impossible for us to do business there. 

We shall issue a calendar shortly, 28” x 21” 
in size, printed by the Heliotype Printing 
Co., of Boston, whose work is so well known 
in the American Architect. The design in 
colors and gold after the style of some of the 
famous old illuminated manuscripts is much 
admired by good judges who have seen it. 
One thousand copies will be mailed to archi- 
tects who apply for them and a postal card 
will secure one if you care for it. Extra 
copies will be sold at thirty cents each, includ- 
ing mailing. 

THE POTSDAM RED SANDSTONE Co., 
PoTspam, N. Y. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News. 








ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Americus, Ga.— Preparations are being made for 
building a $50,000 cotton-mill; J. W. Sheffield can 
furnish information. 


Anderson, S. C.— A $20.000 bond issue will be made 
for a school-house. Addreas the mayor. 


Ansonia, Conn. — A lot on Platt St. has been buught 
for the new hose-house, 


Atlanta, Ga.— Three new stories will be added by 
the Venable Bros to the old Gate City bank build- 
ing. Plans and specitications have been completed, 
and the contract will be let shortly. The structure 
when completed will be seven stories in height. 
Work is expected to be begun in a few days. 

A company is being organized to build a } 
electric-plant. Power will be furnished by damming 
the Chattahoochee, and $1,000,000 will probably be 
expended ue the power-house. Several contracts 
have already been let. J. H. Vaile, 39 Cortlandt 
St., New York, or A. E. Thornton, of this place. can 
furnish information. : 


Augusta, Ga. — A $9,000 hoepital will be b 
Thompeon & Co. . eee 


Austin, Minn.— E. Barr, President of the Mason 
City, la., Brick and Tile Co., will bulld a brick and 
drain tile factory. 


Bangor, Me. — A resolution appropriating $150,000 


for a new hospital has the joint com 
on the Eastern Maine Hospital. : paneer 
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WINDOW GLASS. 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS WHEN SPECI- 
FYING. 





WE are the only manufacturers in America 
that make 26 oz. Crystal Sheet, and we have 
received so many orders for it that to kee» up 
our standard of excellence, we were compelled 
to refuse some orders and disappoint many of 
our patrons. We advise that in specifying 
you name “Chambers Eagle Brand” 26 oz. 
Crystal Sheet, with a proviso; when impossi- 
ble to obtain it, substitute “Chambers Eagle 
Brand” * Three Star”’ quality double strength. 
This is next in weight and quality to our 26 
oz., and will rank favorably with English 
sheet and superior to any other foreign oe | 
domestic sheet-glass. 

Your correspondence is solicite 1. 

CHAMBERS GLASS CO., 
11442 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL, 
sea ae ns | 
PROPER LUBRICANT FOR CYCLE 
CHAINS. 


It is conceded by all wheelmen that some | 
lubricant is needed to prevent wear of chain 
and sprocket wheel; such a lubricant not only 
prevents wear, but very largely increases 
speed and ease of driving. Oil or grease, 
while useful for the moment, catches and | 
holds dust and dirt. After much experiment- 
ing it has been found that graphite makes the 
most perfect lubricant, when the right kind is 
used and properly prepared. 

The word graphite, like the word charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. Under the name 
of graphite lubricant are found compounds of 
cheap black-lead, stove polish, foundry facings, 
soapstone, etc. Safety in buying, and the 
surety of getting the best graphite lubricant 
made, lie in purchasing of a firm of world- 
wide reputation and long experience. Such a 
firm is the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
of Jersey City, N. J. They have mined and 
manipulated graphite for nearly seventy years, 




















and when called upon by leading wheelmen | 
to furnish a cycle lubricant that would meet 


first purchased samples of all the chain lubri- 
carts in the market and analyzed them, and 
then selected from their choicest stocks of 
graphite a brand of graphite of unequalled 


smoothness, and produced a stick, or solid | 


lubricant, which will not gum or hold dirt and 
dust, but which will so thoroughly lubricate 
the chain and sprockets that the wear will be 
reduced to the slightest degree, and ease of 
riding and speed greatly increased. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE SMITH FLANGED VENTILAT- 
ING FAN. 


THe accompanying cut illustrates the 
method of constructing the well-known Smith 
Ventilating Fan, manufactured by the Huyett 
& Smith Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., of sizes 


seven feet or more in diameter. 


It will be noticed that the case or rim of | 
this fan is made in four sections, each section | 


In order to 


being firmly bolted to fan arms. 
facilitate the handling of these fans they are | for their goods during the coming season. The 
Genuine Taylor “ Old Style” continues to be 
the favorite, increasing in sale as the old roofs 
covered with this fine brand continue to test- 


always shipped knocked down, or, in other 
the fullest requirements of the cycler, they 


words, the arms, shaft and case are removed 
from fan. They may be set up or put to- 
gether very readily by simply bolting the 
different parts together. 

The hanger arms are made in sections bolted 
together at the centre, forming a sleeve, in 





which the journal box is secured and made 
adjustable by means of the four bolts engaging 
the sleeve with the bearing, as shown in 
cut. 

The Fan Wheel is put together with bolts 
and is also shipped knocked down. The 
blades of wheel are provided with braces 
securing them to the brace disc, which in turn 
is secured to the fan shaft, thus making a 
strong tight wheel. All parts are marked and 
numbered so that they may be put together 
without difficulty by any competent mechanic. 

As these fans are usually built in walls or 
partitions they are provided with heavy angle 
iron flanges which are firmly bolted to the 
fan-case. ‘These flanges are bored for anchor 
bolts which extend clear through the wall in 
which fan is _ placed, 
thus making the fan 
perfectly firm. For fur- 
ther information, prices, 
etc., write the 

HUYETT & SMITH 

MFG, CO., 
DerTRoIT, MICH. 


“OLD STYLE” 


TIN. 


N. & G. TAYLOR 
Co.’s Tinplate Works 
in Philadelphia continue 
to work steadily with- 
out being affected by 
the ups and downs of the 
trade. The demand for 
their standard brands is 
such as to cause them 
to increase their facili- 
ties. They are now 
completing the erection 
of two additional stacks, 
which they expect to 
have working within one 
week, making twenty- 
two stacks in all. 

Notwithstanding an 
exceptionally hard win- 
ter which has its effect 
upon tin-house work, 
they have been running 


HAMAR cAI 
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' steadily with the assurance of a large business 


ify to its wonderful durability. ‘“ The Tay- 
lor Roofing Tin,” Taylor’s ‘“ Columbia” ang 
“ Knoxall” command a large sale, strictly 
upon their merits. There is one inflexible 
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rule in their Works — that every plate must be 


fully up to the standard in every respect. 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
PHILADELPBIA, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC RAMS. 
Tuk hydraulic ram as we build it to-day 


represents the most efficient and automatic 
labor-saving device known for raising water 


any distance where a sufficient supply and: 


head are attainable, and the slight expense for 
first outlay and maintenance considered ren- 
der them most desirable for supplying running 
water in any quantity to residences, villages, 
etc. With an experience of 35 years in their 
manufacture, and a practical knowledge of 
the requirements necessary for their success- 
ful operation, we are able to offer the most 
perfect and efficient Ram in the market. 
Our castings are all heavy in pattern and of 
proportionate strength. The air chambers 
are larger than those of any other Ram, thus 
relieving it of all undue strain and aiding its 
working, while the valve stem and case (made 
of best bronze metal) are of a new and im- 


brook is only 3 feet higher than the Ram; 
yet, as the height or head increases, the more 
powerfully the Ram operates, and its ability 
to force water to greater elevation and dis- 
tance correspondingly strengthens. The best 
wearing results will be secured where the 
head of fall does not exceed 10 feet. The 
head on the discharge-pipe may be from five 
to ten times the head on the drive-pipe. 

Thus, as shown in our Table of Tests, we 
have a varying head of 10 to 25 feet, propor- 
tioned to height water is to be raised and 
quantity required. As a specific example, 
we might say a fall of 10 feet from the brook 
or spring to the Ram is sufficient to raise 
water to any point, say, 150 feet above the 
machine, while the same amount of fall would 
also raise water to a point considerably higher, 
though the quantity of water discharged will 
be proportionately diminished as the height 
and distance increase. 

Again, when the requisite quantity of 
water is forthcoming from the Ram, operating 
under a certain fall. it is not judicious to in- 








pipe be placed too far from the water-supply ; 
the larger the drive-pipe, the longer it can be 
successfully made. 

Water furnished Ram.— The quantity of 
water furnished a Ram, or amount requisite 
to operate it, is determined by the size and 
fall of head of drive-pipe, and we would refer 
to our tables giving the contents in gallons or 
fractions of gallons in pipes and also to our 
tables of tests showing the relative quantities 
of water forced through drive-pipes under 
different heads. Where the supply of water 
is limited there is no simpler or better plan of 
determining this quantity than to measure in 
pails or barrels the number of gallons which 
can be led in pipes from the spring or brook 
per minute, or in any given length of time. 

Water raised and wasted.— The relative 
height of the spring or supply above the Ram, 
and the elevation to which it is required to 
raise, determine the relative proportion be- 
tween the water raised and wasted —the 
quantity raised varying according to the height 
it is conveyed with a given fall; also, the 


— ~ ee 


proved design calculated to develop the great- , crease this, for, hy so doing, the strain on the | distance the water has to be conducted, and 


est possible efficiency. 


machine is augmented, those parts doing 


The cut above represents one of our|the labor are over-taxed, and the durability 
Improved Hydraulic Rams in operation, | of the Ram lessened. 


furnishing water for house, fountain, barns, 


Size and Length of Drive-pipe. — Size of 





etc. A few words will explain our plan.|drive-pipes have been determined for each 
The water is taken from the supply at the|size of Ram, after years of experiment and 
left through the drive-pipe — the length andj practical use. Do not change it. Practical 
fall of same to be determined by results re-| experience and experiments have proven that 
quired —and forced upwards through the | the best results are obtained where there is 
discharge-pipe to the point of delivery. The | ample, though not excessive, length as well as 
conditions and requirements under which | fall to the drive-pipe, for the weight of this 
Rams are operated are so varied that we] volume of water is an important auxiliary in 


have thought best to treat these under separ-| forcing the water into the air-chamber and ' 


ate heads, believing our customers will appre- through the delivery-pipe. We recommend 
ciate this arrangement which will enable cach | drive-pipes to be 50 to 75 feet in length, 
purchaser to make his own selection from our | though in very heavy lifts this may be ad- 
goods, or furnish such data that we can/vantageously increased to 125 and even 200 
readily make estimates and recommendations. | feet. 

Head of Fall of Drive-pipe.— Rams will 





consequent Iength of pipes, have some influ- 
ence on the quantity delivered at the point of 
discharge, as the more extended the pipes 
through which the water has to be forced by 
the Ram, the more friction there is to be 
overcome. 

A Ram properly set up will easily develop an 
efficiency of 75¢/ and better. This leads toa 
simple rule for determining the amount of 
water delivered from a given supply, viz: 
Multiply the number of gallons supplied to 
the Ram per minute by 3 and this product by 
the number of feet in head, or fall of drive- 
pipe, and divide by four times the number of 


feet the water is to be raised. The result is 
the number of gallons raised per minute. 


Example.— With a supply of 10 gallons 


a per minute delivered to Ram, under a head of 
Friction of water in pipes will prevent! fall of 10 feet, how much water can be raised 


work, and successfully, where the spring or! good results, if the Ram with a small itive lie an elevation of 100 feet. 
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Ans. — 10 x 3 X10 


ASA" —,.75 gallon r min- 
100 x4 Be ae 


Rams of any manufacturer, for the true 
criterion of capacity is not the nominal num- 
ber given same, but the size of the drive-pipe. 

Recent practice and tests with our Rams 
have demonstrated the feasibility of employ- 
ing Rams under circumstances hitherte con- 
sidered impractical — as, in fact, they are with 
other Rums than certain types of our own 
which are specially built for heavy service. 

At the same time, as above stated, these 
combinations offer certain advantages over 
Single Rams, for, as each Ram receives its 
water through a separate drive-pipe, the 
strain is not so great on pipe or Rams as if 
but one Ram were used; and then, too, in the 
event of accidents at any time the supply is 
not suspended, for each of the Rams acts 
independently of the others. 


ute. 

Selection of Rams. — Size of Ram to be 
used can be easily found from tables given in 
connection with each Ram, after the amount of 
water that can be depended on for the supply 
is ascertained, or, where this is in excess of 
needs, from the delivery required. 

Directions for Placing Rams and Pipes. — 
Do not use smaller discharge-pipes than given 
in our tables, and where length be great it is 
advisable to increase size. Turns or bends in 
either drive or discharge pipes should be 
avoided if possible. Where obliged to set the 
Ram with elbows in pipes, make these elbows 
as large as may be, so as to place as little ob- 
struction as possible to the free and easy flow 
of water. Same considerations recommend 
the use of full-way gate-valves where required.| Estimates. — We are always glad to be con- 

Ram should always be secured to heavy tim- | sulted on any matters pertaining to Hydraulic 
bers or masonry and not left dependent merely | Apparatus and will cheerfully make recom- 
upon pipe connections. This is important, as | mendations and prepare estimates, etc., on any 
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Rams in Battery. 


there is a constant concussion and strain upon 
the Ram, and it should be set on foundations 
as we recommend. Care should be taken to 
place a suitable strainer over the drive-pipe 
to exclude all rubbish which might choke the 
pipes or Ram. 

In the use of water from deep springs, it is 
sometimes difficult to keep an adequate sup- 
ply of air in the air-chamber. This can be 
avoided by drilling a very small hole in the 
side of the drive-pipe near the ram and in- 
serting a little shifting-valve, which we sup- 
ply as ordered. 

Batteries of Rams. — We have frequent in- 
quiries for Rams of greater capacity than we 
build, and to meet this demand offer a combi- 
nation or battery of any number of Rams play- 
ing into a single discharge-pipe, as illustrated 
in cut above, which possesses some advant- 
ages over the largest Rams which it might be 
practical or profitable to make. In this con- 





Ram; quantity of water desired to elevate in 
any given time; fall or head and distance 
from spring or brook to desired location of 
Ram; height to whicb the water is to be 


raised. 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 








VENTILATED SCHOOL WARDROBES. 


A NEW and novel application of “ flexible 
doors ” has deen devised by a Worcester in- 
ventor, to economize floor-areas in the con- 


and at the same time to provide sanitation and 
security to clothing at a minimum of cost. 


interlocking steel hinges, which run through 





plants. To do this, however, we should be | 
definitely advised on the following points: | this system of wardrobes for the cloak-rooms 
quantity of water which can be supplied to the | for their employés, as well as for the closing of 


nection we might say we build the largest |the entire width of the doors, making them 


very strong and durable. 

Each door is made to revolve into a shallow 
pocket at back of the closet, by means of 
overhead trollevs and an ingenious wheel, as 
shown by the dotted lines on floor-plan. This 
wheel does away with the friction and the 
doors run easily and smoothly. The Ward- 
robes have been adopted by James W. 
Naughton, Architect and Superintendent of 
the Brooklyn Board of Education for the new 
school buildings, No. 108 and 109, where 70 


| or more of the wardrobes will be used, the 


sizes varying from 13 feet to 20 feet wide. 
Several will also be used for the storage of 
school supplies, books, stationery, etc. The 
wardrobes are inexpensive; one accommodat- 
ing 50 pupils, costing from $90 to $100, only. 

This would seem to be a feature greatly to 
be desired in the construction of educational 
and other institutions, where the saving of 
floor-areas by this system will materially de- 
crease the cost of construction. 


Several large dry-goods houses are to adopt 


their display cases in the fine dress-goods and 
other departments as a protection from dust, 
and as a partial protection from fire, water and 
smoke. 

The cut shows a School Wardrobe 13 feet 
wide and 2 feet deep, placed against the wall 
in the hallway. and is intended to accommo- 
date 40 to 50 pupils. 

The hooks, umbrella-clips and pigeon-holes 
for overshoes are in plain view, arranged and 
numbered vertically in sets, with correspond- 
ing numbers, to best accommodate pupils of 


struction of school and other public buildings, | all ages. 


The doors are provided with good locks ; 
the keys to same in charge of monitor, teacher 


The flexible doors are constructed of wood} or janitor, affords security to clothing and 
mouldings connected by a series of concealed | valuables from thieves and tramps. 


The side and end panels are provided with 
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strong wire-netting. At the top is an open- 
ing of sufficient area to connect with the 
nearest ventilating flue. A forced draught is 
recommended where practicable. 

Hot air may be introduced through a 
register, within the floor-space of wardrobe, to 
dry and warm the clothing during wet or 
cold weather — from a sanitary standpoint, a 
most desirable feature of the system. 

Section, Figure 3 shows the clothing sus- 
pended from hooks arranged on steps. The 
shelves are made of slats to allow for a free 
circulation of air. 

Umbrellas are held in place by our special 
spring clips, as shown, and an inclined trough 
conducts the drip to waste-pipe or pail. 

The numbered boxes for overshoes are in 
two removable sections. 

For hospitals, asylums, prisons, missions 
and other institutions where it may be desir- 
able to disinfect the clothing of inmates, 
special appliances are provided by which all 
openings are closed, making the wardrobe a 
fumigating chamber. This system of sanita- 
tion is entirely practical and effective; while 
affording security and convenience in a com- 
pact form. 

The flexible doors are constructed of our 
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run easily and smoothly. 

The wardrobes are furnished complete, 
ready to be set up in place by any mechanic. 
They are preferably finished in two coats, 
ready for the finishing coat. 

Prices depend on number, sizes, woods and 
finish required. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR AND SHUTTER CoO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SHEET-METAL WORK. 


NEARLY twenty years ago, the feelings of 
architects were harrowed by the appearance 
at the Centennial Exhibition of a ‘“ sheet- 
metal pavilion,” and we took occasion to ex- 
press ourselves very freely on the sham archi- 
tecture which itrepresented. We have nomis- 
giving as to the propriety of the criticism 
expressed at that time.’ It is possible that 
the unfavorable comment expressed on all 
sides at that time was the best thing that 
could happen to the promoters of the new 
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usual solid wood mouldings and are made to/ ufacture of copper-roofing in the shape of 2 of bearing 600 pounds to the square foot. 


industry. At all events, the performance of| The increased warmth in that end of the 
workers in sheet metal nowadays is a vastly | house is most satisfactory. 
different and better affair than it was twenty SAMUEL CABOT, 
years ago. Boston, Mass. 
In a degree, sheet-metal work produces sham 
architecture, particularly where galvanized- NOTES. 
jron — itself a sham material since the sheet-| Tne Goulds Mfg. Co. has just begun the 
iron is not galvanized —is used. But the case is| erection of a new addition to its extensive 
very different where copper is used and copper | works at Seneca Falls, N. ¥. The construc- 
is being used more and more every day. More-| tion of this building is necessitated by their 
over, the manufacturers have been persistent steadily i increasing business in Triplex Power 
in their efforts to improve their output, and | Pumps. 
such catalogues as that of W. H. Mullins, of| |The building will be a modern structure of 
Salem, Ohio, disclose a really remarkable as-| the slow-burning type. Its length is 86 feet 
sortment of all kinds of sheet-metal work of | and width 35 feet. The framework, beams, 
excellent design that are kept in stock. Un-| columns and roof-truss will be of steel. The 
fortunately, the demand for cheapness in-| building will be two stories in height with 
duces them still to furnish some things that | basement for storage of castings. 
besides being cheap are odious — and the} The main room for heavy machines and 
inclusion of illustrations of such matters|erecting purposes will be 22 feet high 
cheapens the appearance of the catalogue. and served by an electric bridge crane of 10 
One of the specialties of this Salem man-|tons capacity. The gallery will divide one 
ufactory is the production of statuary made | side into two stories for lighter machine tools. 
from beaten copper, and some extremely good | The walls will be of brick, while the skylight 
and lasting work has been produced in this | and upper windows will be glazed with ribbed 
way — as, for example, the twelve-foot statue | glass. The entire main floor is designed to 
of Hidalgo, for Monterey, Mexico. stand a uniform strain of 400 pounds to the 
Besides this, within a year or two the man- | square foot, although a limited area is capable 
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Italian or Spanish tiles, as well as in shapes 
stamped in patterns of various decorative 
forms. Amongst the buildings roofed with 
these tiles may be cited the house of Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, on Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., 
and the Blackford County Court-house, at 
Hartford City, Ind. 


It is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted about June Ist. 





In the special field of advertising, the grow- 
ing success of the Jules Viennot Agency, of 
Philadelphia, for manufacturers is interesting, 
as it throws light on the importance of the 
industrial press of America. Manufacturers 
realize the need of advertising in their re- 
spective line of papers, but how to do it, 
where to do it, when to do it, are questions 
posed position, wishing to make the northern | which the average mind, wrapped in entirely 
end warmer, decided to place ‘Sheathing | different lines of thought, does not care to 
Quilt ” under the shingles and clapboards of | grapple. For this work, Mr. Jules Viennot 
that portion. The shingles had been Creosote | acts in the capacity of a confidential adviser 
Stained over ten years, while the clapboards in the preparation and placing of advertising 
had not thus been treated. Not only were | to forty-five or more large manufacturers, like 
the clapboards many of them decayed, but the | the Brill Car Company, Merchant & Company, 
rough boards under them were so much so as Baldwin Locomotive Works, Standard Steel 

| 


AN INTERESTING FACT. 


THE owner of a house placed in a very ex- 


to require replacing. The Creosoted shingles, | Works, Trenton Iron Works, Morris, Tasker 
however, were absolutely unaffected and were |& Company, and other concerns of a like 
re-laid. nature which use only class publications. 
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RATHER late in the day, the Potsdam Red 
Sandstone Company, of Potsdam, New York, 
is sending out an elaborate but rather large 
calendar, for 1895, printed in colors, which, 
like the design, are rather Scandinavian in 
appearance. 


“THe large contract for furnishing the 
enamelled brick to be used in the construction 
‘ of the new Guaranty Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been awarded to the Tiffany Pressed 
Brick Co. of Chicago.” 


THE reputation won by J. B. & J. M. Cor- 
‘* nell in the many years they have been manv- 
facturing structural ironwork must be shared 
- with those of their staff who handled the 

work directly. One of these, Mr. Alexander 
2 Rice McKim, Associate Member American 
‘* Society Civil Engineers, can now be con- 
% sulted by architects for independent advice, 
at his office, 106 East 23d Street, New York 
i City. 





iv THE CHAMPION HEATER. 
d Tae Champion Heater is a simple and 


a economical device for furnishing hot water, 
1: lately placed on the market by the R. J. 
Dillon Company, of 2 and 4 South Canal St., 
— Chicago. It solves the problem of furnishing 
a plentiful supply of hot water at all times 
and at a nominal cost, and is applicable to 
private dwellings and apartment buildings, 
conservatories, laundries, stores, bath-houses, 
barber-shops, poultry-houses, or any other 
place where hot water is required. It is so 
simple that any person can use it, and the 
cost of operating it is so trifling that no user 
of hot water can afford to be without it, 
Steam or hot water from the house-warming 
apparatus is used as the heating medium in 
the winter, and gas, either natural or artificial, 
or gasolene in the summer. The heater can 
be placed in the cellar above the water-line of 
the boiler, in the kitchen, bath-room, or any 
other convenient spot. The cellar or kitchen 
is a preferable location, as from there the hot 
water can be drawn to any part of the build- 
ing through the ordinary distributing-pipes. 
The rapidity with which the water is heated 
is something marvellous. Hot water can be 
drawn in less than five minutes after lighting 
the burner, or within sixty seconds of the 
time steam is turned on, and the steam-pres- 
sure required to do this work is so slight that 
no effect is perceptible on steam-gauge or 
damper regulator. One and a half pounds of 
steam will raise the temperature of a forty- 
gallon tank of wa- 
ter from 44 to 110 
degrees in fifteen 
minutes. When 
steam is off 344 
feet of gas will pro- 
duce the same re- 
sult in an hour’s 
time. This is the 
maximum amount 
of artificial gas that 
can be consumed in 
an hour by the 
burner. And even 
the amount of 
' steam-pressure 
ed mentioned above is 
0 = not necessary, as 
a water can be 
« warmed and kept hot when there is only a 
¥ Vapor pressure and no apparent pressure 
3° shown by the steam gauge. 
x Another strong point in favor of this appa- 
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Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 


ratus is, that the water leaves the heater as it 
enters it — pure and uncontaminated by gases. 
The manufacturers claim the ‘Champion 
Heater” will furnish the greatest amount of 
hot water at the least cost and in the shortest 
time of any device ever invented and that it is 
absolutely safe and perfect. 
thoroughly tested and is guaranteed to stand 
100 pounds water-pressure. 


Every heater is 


R. J. DILLON COMPANY, 
2& 4 So. CANAL ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Guernsey St., o 8, 199% u Driggs 


Ave., two-st’y frame factory, 48’ x 95’, felt and 
gravel roof; to be raised five feet and other altera- 
t:ons made; $3.000; own., American Rattan & Reed 
Co., 33 Richardson St.; arch., G. H. Madigan, 243 
Withers St. 

Dupont St., No. 154, two-st’y frame dwell., 25’ x 
30, gravel roof; to be raised one story, three-st’y 
frame extension, 25/ x 19, alterations to be made; 
$3,650; own., Pat McDevitt, 154 Dupont St.; arch., 
P. Tillion, 211 Manhattan Ave.; bld., Wm. H. Post, 
Norman Ave. and Russell St. 

Manhattan Ave., Nos. 208 and 210, 2 three-st’y 
frame stores and dwells., 22/ x 40, gravel roofs; in- 
ternal and other alterations; $1,500 each; own., 
John Marrett, 192 Java St.; arch., P. Tillion, 211 
Manbattan Ave. 

Berry St., 8 e cor. North 2d St., three-st’y brick 
business building, 20’ x 30’, tin roof; one-st’y brick 
extension, 15/4” x §, tin roof, to be added, internal 
and other alterations made; $3,500; own., Mrs. 
Kate Burkhart, 365 East 10th St., New York City; 
arch. and bid., C. J. Perry, 255 East 49th St., New 
York City. 

DeKalb Ave., 88, 20! w Fort Greene Pl., two-st’y 
brick engine-house, 26 x 51’, tin roof; internal and 
other alterations to be made; $4,139; own., City of 
Brooklyn; arch., C. & L. Johnson, Son & Co., 322 
Rodney St.; bld., W. & T. Lamb, 218 Rodney St. 

Monroe Pl., No. 33, three-st’y basement and attic 
brick dwell., 26/2 x 50, slate roof; oneal brick 
extension, 7'2/ x 3/6", tin roof, to be added; in- 
ternal and other alterations made; $3,000; own., 
Chas. J. Patterson, Garfield Bldg.; arch., Geo. S. 
Morse, Eagle Bldg. 


Chicago, Fl. — Williamson & Schroeder, four-st’y 


brick addition to factory, 452454 Milwaukee Ave.; 


10,000. 

The Board of Education, three-st’y brick addition 
to Newberry School., cor. Willow and Orchard Sts.; 
$40,000. 

City of Chicago, three-st’y brick addition to 
School., 3011 Wallace St.; $30,000. 


Norristown, Pa. — Interior alterations to Trinity 


Lutheran Church; arch., Frank R. Watson, 518 


Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Washington Ave. and Eleventh 


St, one-at’y brick annex, 65 x 20’, to chemical man- 
ufactory; own., John Wyeth & Bro. 

Allegheny Ave., No. 1823, three-st’y addition to 
store, 24’ x 20/; con., Benjamin Walker, 3953 Ger- 
mantown Ave. 

South Third St., No. 3, alterations and additional 
story to the Dando Printing House; arch., M. M. 
Camac, 1215 Filbert St. 


Willow Grove, Pa.— Addition 37’ x 60’ to hotel; 


about $8,000; own., C. F. Ehrenpford; con., James 
O'Neill, Jenkintown. 
HOUSES. 


Chester, Pa.— A dwell. will be built for Mrs. Ell: 


wood Tyson; arch., P. A. Welsh, 429 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Newkirk St., Nos. 2613 and 


2515, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., 17’ x 241’; con., A. M. 
Clay, 3026 Richmond St. 

Thirty-sizth St., n Reed St., 5 two-st’y brick 
dwells., 14” x 35’; con., George Ross, 1211 South 47th 


St. 
Wharton St., o 34th St., 4 two-st’y brick dwells., 


ee own. and bld., M. E. O’Brien, 728 South 
19th St. 

Pelham Road, near Franklin St., three-st’y brick 
dwell., 287 x 54’; con., Howard Rue, 6353 Adams St. 

Nicholas St., s Wharton St., 12 two-st’y brick 
dwelis., 14/ x 34; own. and bid., M. E. O’Brien, 728 
South 19th St. 

Elm Ave. and Fifty-second St., three-st’y light- 
colored brick dwell., stone trimmings, roof of slate 
and copper tile; con., Wm. McUCoach & Bro.; arcb., 
Charles F. Douglas, 1813 South 19th St. 

Montgomery Ave. and Eighteenth St., 3 three-st’y 
Pompeiian brick dwells., brownstene trimmings; 
arch., Chas. W. Bolton, 1510 Chestnut St. 

Hamilton St., n 8, e Lancaster Ave., 5 three st’y 
brick dwells., 18% x 67’, Wright & Prentzel, 3560 
Marshal) St. 

Lancaster Ave.,o8, bet. Hamilton and 39th Sts., 4 
three-st'y brick dwells., 18 x 67’; con., Wright & 
Prentzel, 3560 Marshall St. 

Lancaster Ave., n e cor. 39th St., three-st’y brick 
dwell., 564 x 40’; con., Wright & Prentzel, 3560 
Marshall St. 

Thirty-ninth St.,e 8, n Lancaster Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brick dwells., 16’ x 67’; con., Wright & Prentzel, 3560 
Marshall St. 

Jackson St., 8 8, w 2d St., two-st’y brick dwell., 14 
x 37’; own. and bid., James Lilly, 1222 Snyder Ave. 

Wilder St., n w cor. 5th St., 5 three-st’y brick 
dwells., 1¢ x 40; own. and bld., James Lilly, 1222 
Snyder Ave. 

Wyott St., n w cor. 7th St., 6 three-st’y brick 
dwells., 167 x 40; own. and bid., James Lilly, 1222 
Snyder Ave. 

Thirty-fifth St.,e 8,8 Powelton Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brick dwells., 17’ x 64’; bld., James & Chas. A. Ma- 
guire, 1432 South Penn Sq. 

Powelton Ave., 8 8, e 35th St., 7 three-st’y brick 
dwells., 19 x71’; bld., James & Chas. A. Maguire, 
1432 South Penn Sq. 

Haverford Ave., 18, W 4th St., 5 two-st’y and one 
three-st’y brick and stone dwells., 16’,.x 52’; con., W. 
A. Patterson, 5424 Vine St. 

Emerald St., 8 e cor. Ketterwell St., two-st’y 
brick dwell., 16 x 21’; bld., Cornelius Keiley, 1809 
East Cambria St. 

Orleans St., ns, w Emerald St., 6 two-st’y brick 
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(Houses Continued.) 


dwells., 16’ x 51’; bld., Cornelius Keiley, 1809 East 
Cambria St. 

Chestnut St.,n 8, w 38th St., 5 four-st’y stone and 
brick dwells., 20? x 70; con., B. Ketcham’s Sons, 
1029 Brown St. 

Thirty-eighth St., w 8,8 Chestnut St., 6 three-st'y 
stone and brick dwells., 19’ x 7U’; con., B. Ketcham's 
Sons, 1029 Brown St, 

Highland 4re..n 8, w Germantown Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell., 14" x 36/; con., Burd P. Evans, 913 
Walnut St. 

Green Lane, e 8, n Mitchell St., three-st’y brick 
dwell., 18 x 56’; con., W. H. Eddelman, 490 Green 

ne. 

Ltoxborovgh Ave., e 8, n Manayunk Ave., three- 
st’y brick dwell., 16’ x 45’; con., W. H. Eddelman, 
480 Green Lane. 

Nineteenth St., 8 w cor. Ontario St., 9 three-st’ 
stone and brick dwells., 17/ x 60; own. and bid., W. 
A. Margerum, 924 Mt. Vernon St. 

Sizteenth St., ws,n Westmoreland 8t., 10 three- 
st’y brick dwells., 16 x 60’; own., H. H. Down- 
mrough: 1434 Venango St. 

Tulip St., w 8, n Clearfield St., two-st’y brick 
dwell., 18% x 45/; bld., Christopher Everly, 3164 
Weikel St. 

Lehman St., n w 8, 8 w Morris St., 4 three-st’y 
stone and brick dwells., 18 x 65’; con., Thomas M. 
Seeds, Jr., 1025 Race St. 

Mechlin St., 88,e Germantown Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brick dwells., 16 x49; own., George B. Tull, 2819 
North 12th St. 

Conaroe St., 8 w cor. Pechin St., 2 three-st’y brick 
dwells.; con., Walter Rowland, 4414 Manayunk Ave. 

Mitchell St., w 6, 8 Bolton St., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells., 14’ x 40"; own., John Swooea, Mitchell St. 
and Leverington Ave. 

Forty-second St., ws, 8 Girard Ave.,7 three-st’y 
brick dwells., 16’ x 45/, con., W. McCarter, 1400 
South 22d St. 

Twenty-second St.,e 8,6 Tasker St., 6 two-st'y 
brick dwells., 14" x 48; own., George Curran, 1718 
South 19th St. 

Tasker St.,8 © cor. 22d St., three-st’y brick dwell., 
2 x 50/; own., George Curran, 1718 South 19th St. 

Ritner St., ns, w 12th St., 5 two at’y brick dwells , 
e x 45; con., John V. Shissler, 1804 Passyunk 

ve, 

Krams Ave.,88,0 Mitchell St., 4 three-st’y brick 
dwells., 15’ x 42’; con., Wright & Dager, 609 East 
Jetferson St. 

Arcadia St., ne cor. Westmoreland St., two-st’y 
brick dwell., 16 x 40%; con., Samuel E. Carver, 3355 
Frankford Ave. 


Somerville, Mass.— Elm St., cor. Windom S8St., 


dwell.; own. and bid., J. Miller. 

anes St.,2 dwells.; own. and bid., John Stack- 
pole. 

Broadway, dwell.; own. and bld., John Stackpole. 

Everett Ave., pear Cross St., dwell.; own., Mrs. 
Rebecca H. Hale; bid., George W. Burke. 

Franklin St., near Oliver St., dwell.; own. and 
bld., J. F. Wilber. 

Kingston St., near Campbell Park, dwell.; own. 
and bid., Jamez Outhouse. 

Hudson St., near Central St., dwell.; own., Mrs. 
Georgie Everett; bld., Edward Sewell. 


STORES. 


Chicago, Jl. — Dr. Lawson, two-st’y frame store | 


and dwell., 1630 West North Ave.; $3,(00. 

C. G. Prince, four-st’y brick store and flats, 1125- 
1127 West North Ave.; $16,000. 

Aug. Grossman, two-st’y brick store and dwell., 
Lincoln and Webster Aves.; $3,000. 

Geo. Gloser, four-st’y brick store and flats, 425 
Forty-third St.; $12,000. ~ 

Mrs J. A. Carlstein, three-st’y brick store and 
flats, 509 Graceland Ave.; $4,000. 

L. F. Miller, three-st’y brick store and flate, 1035 
Wrightwood Ave.; $5,500. 

R. Riesen, three-st’y brick store-building, 743-747 
West North Ave.; $14,000. 

F. Schneider, three-st’y brick store and flats, 88! 
West North Ave.; £3,000. 

F. Dahldren, 3 one-st'y brick stores, 637-643 Sixty- 
ninth St.; $6,000. 

M. C. Eckert, three-st’y brick stores and Hats, 1634 
North Clark St.; $6,000. 

Chas. Walker, three-st’y brick stores and flats, 136 
Florence Ave.; $4,500. 

M. L. Davis, three-st’y brick stores and flats, 1212- 
1214 Argyle St.; $7,000. 

Fravk Domert, three-st’y brick store and flats, 627 
Milwaukee Ave.; $6,000. 

Jno. Keller, two-st’y brick store and dwell., 1574 
North Halsted St.; $3,000. 

Jos. Suchor, four-st’y brick store and flats, 748 
West 18th St.; $7,000. 

Jos. Hulka, three-st’y brick flats, 913 Nineteenth 
St.; $5,200. 

B. Elser, three-st’y brick store and flats, 927-929 
Sontaper Ave.; $14,000. 

F. Koe, four-st’y brick store and flats, 580 West 
18th St.; $3,000. 

M. Mohen, three-st’y brick store and flats, 6343 
Laplin St.; $10,000. 

Gus. Kohn, three-st'y brick store and flats, 2217- 
2219 Milwaukee Ave.; $4,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Dennis St., Nos. 15-25, Ward 20, 6 


three-st’y brick aparts., flat roofs, each 2 x 35/. 
Winthrop St., Nos. 110-120, Ward 20, 6 three-st'y 

brick aparts., flat roofs, each 2” x 35’; own., 

Bennett Norwich; bid., G. M. Fernald & Son. 


Brooklyn: Y¥. — Thirty-third St., 38 250’ w 6th 


Ave., 2 three-st’y frame flats, 16’8” x 48/2”, shingle 
roofs; $2,300 each; own. and bid., Harold Kalleberg, 
204 Thirty-third St. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Washington St., cor. Pine St., 


three-st’y frame apart., flat roof, 50’ x 43’ 8’; $9,000; 
own., W. L. Ferdinand; arch., C. H. Bartlett, 598 
Main St.; contract not let. 


Chicago, Ill.— Andrew Nysdat, two-st’y brick flats 


6800-6802 Bint clench St.; $3,800. 

Mrs. E. J. Gerion, two-st’y brick flats, 964 Perry 
Ave.; $4,000. 

Wolf Marks, three-st’y brick flats, 2963 Archer 
Ave.; $10,000. 

Simeou Strauss, six-st’y brick apartment-building, 
3916 Ellis Ave.; $95,000. . 

Charles Liebrant, three-st’y brick flats, 5312 Indi- 
ana Ave.; $5,0u0. 

Miss E. Bomemann, three-st’y brick flate, 490 
Henry St.; $4,500. 

A. M. Fuller, four-st’y brick flats, 4253 Wabash 
Ave.; $10,000. 
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Julius Brunton, 2 two-st’y brick flats, 6361-6363 
Greenwood Ave.; $12,000. 

Jn», W. Mills, 2 two st’y frame flats, 508-510 Jack- 
son Ave.; $5,000. 

John spohnholz, three st’y brick flats, 18 North 
Fairfield Ave.; $4.00. 

Mary Lonugworthy, 
Rhodes Ave.; $8,000. 

W. A. Mills, two-st’y brick flats, 1612 Sixty-cighth 
St.; $3,500. 

Cath. Kostler, two-st’y brick flats, 117 Edgmont 
Ave.; $3,800. 

H. Wolf, 8 three-st’y brick flats, 388-401 Marshfteld 
Ave.; $40,000. 

Gurner Bros., 3 three-st’y brick flats, 4728-4732 
Calumet Ave.; $25,000. 

Mrs, E. Ferry, three-st'y brick flats, 166 Fullerton 
Ave.: $6,000. 

C. Johnson, three-st’y brick flats, 1283 Rokeby St.; 


four-st'y brick flats, 3836 


4,000. 
B. Genbert, three-st’y brick flats, 853 Turner Ave.; 


Jno. Gustafsen, two-st’y brick flats, 183 Richmond 
St.; $4,5"0. 

Louis Liedtke, three-st’y brick fiats, 776 Dudley 
St.; $3.50. 

H. Winkleman, two-st’y brick flats, 9803-9805 
Ewing Ave.; $4,000. 
3 KR. Able, two st’y brick flats, 3363 Lowe Ave.: 

3.00. 

Thos, Thoradell, two-st'y brick flats, 5180 Wharton 
St.: $3,/00. 

Mrs. Mary Meakan, four-st’y brick flats, 2911 South 
Park Ave.: $16,000. 

Martin Hottwa, three-st’y brick flats, 2 17 Emerald 
Ave.; $3,000. 

Sam‘l Bouthby, 2 three-st’y brick flats, 1488-1490 
Fulton St.; $17,000. 

Fred Brande, three-st’y brick flats, 65) Turner 
Ave.; $3,000. 

W. J. Stark, two-st’y brick flats, 829 Spaulding 
Ave.; 35.000. 
ae no. Kiabouk, two-st’y brick flats, 1427 Fillmore 

t.3 ,200. 
Anton Hochrieter, two at’y brick flats, 4918 St. 
Lawrence Ave.; 34,000 

K. J. Rehling, two-st’y brick flata, 6949 Langley 
Ave.; 33.000. 

Alex. Fader, three-st’y brick flats, 6553 Woodlawn 
Ave; 86,009. 

A. Vernich, two-st’y brick flats, 933 Roscoe St.; 
$3,500. 

E. Becker, two-st’y brick flats, 513 Roscoe St.; 
$5,000. 

W.G. Niell, three-st’y brick flats, 29! North Lin- 
coln St.; $6.59. 

R. E. Taylor, two-at’y brick flats, 11747 Union 
Ave.: $3,0)0. 

W. Schumacher, three-st’y brick flats, 1015 Semi- 
nary Ave.; $4,10). 

Peter Boust, two-st’y brick flats, 23035 Ashland 
Ave.: $5,500. 

A. Feng, three-st’y brick flats, 955 Cuyler Ave; 


909. 

Chas. C. Mattison, two-st'y brick flats, 632 North 
California Ave.; $4,500. 

B. -J. Regnells, two-st'y brick Hats, 3178-3189 Dover 
St ; $4.00). 

J. A. Anderson, three-st’y brick flats, 126) Wilton 
Ave.; $6,900. 

Geo. 8S. Kingsley, two-st’y brick flats, 395 Central 
Park Boulevard; $4.01. 

Givo. Anderson, three-st'y brick flats, 652 Jane St.; 
$7,000. 

Mra. Ida Lomax, two-st’y brick flats, 6457 Langley 
Ave.; 33,500. 

Jobnston Gregory, three-st’y brick flats, 4237-4239 
Calumet Ave.; $15,000. 

M. A. Link, two-st’y brick flats, 6343 Lxaflin St.; 


$4,000. 
G. Felz, three-st’y brick flats, 425 Potomac Ave.; 
00 


3,500. 
F. Hager, three-st’y brick flats, 411 Potomac Ave.; 
$14,000. 

A. [.. Rockwell, three-st’y brick flats, 790 North 
Rockwell St.; $3,000. 

M. Sullivan, two-st’y brick flats, 2003 West Adams 


St.; $3,000. 

C. M. Feerk, three-st’y brick Hats, 161 Crystal St.; 
$3.000. 

W. Swean, three-st’y brick flats, GI Alice St.; 
$6,000. 

Jno. Sullivan, three-st’y brick fats, 623 Spaulding 
Ave.: $4,000. 

T. Kalas, four-st’y brick flats, 482 South Wood St.; 
$7,000. 


M.G. Miller, two-at’y brick flats, 1587 West Har- 
rison St.; $4,000. 

W. Kuehl, three-st’y brick flats, 665 Dania Ave.; 
$3 500. 

Regnertson Bros., 3 two-st’y frame flats, 2560-2564 
Harvard St.; $7,000. 

Joo. Hannaifan, two-st’y brick flats, 4211 Union 
Ave.; $4,000. 

E. G. Koeddiger, three-st’y brick flats, 4927 St. 
Lawrence Ave.; $4,4(w. 

M. Toomey, two-st’y brick flats, 30:5 Deering St.; 
€3,500. 
Henry Bogk, two-st’y' brick flats, 11526 11528 
Michigan Ave.; $7,000. 

A. M. Ross, four-st’y brick flats, 335-339 Rush St.; 
$25,000. 

W. Bitter, three-st’y brick flats, 1516 Harvard St.; 


$3,000. 

C. S. Thornton, four-st’y brick flats, 555 Sixty- 
ninth St.; $5,000. 

N. Buck, 4 two-st'y brick flats, 1208 1218 Wilton 
Ave.; $8,000. 

C. J. Carlson, 2 three-st’y brick Hata, 332-336 Thirty- 
firat St.; $8,000. 

F. Subling, three-st’y brick flats, 1715 Diversey 





















South Framingham, 


St. Louls. Mo. — Two two-st’y flats, 





(Apartment- Houses Continued.) 
50! x 77', 60’ high, flat tin roof, $45,000; own., Geo. 
Cautrell, 25 West 231 St.; arch., A. M. Welch, 503 
Fifth Ave. 

Fast Sixth St., five-st’y brick flats, 25” x 87/7, 6 
high, dat tin roof; $25,000; own., Jacob Klingatein, 
2:5 Kast GOth St.; arch., Geo. F. Pelham, 593 Fifth 
Ave. 

Cherry St., No. 364, five-st’y brick flats, 22’ x 81, 
GO’ high, flat tin roof, $18,000; own., Mrs. Eliso 
Haberinan, 1508 First Ave.; arch., Horenburger & 
Straub, 124 Bowery. 

Eightieth St.,n 8,150’ w Amsterdam Ave., 6 five- 
st’y brick flats, 25’ x 84’, 59’ high, flat tin roofs; 
$120,000; own., Henry E. Stevens, Jr., 280 West 26th 
St.; arch., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

West Ninetieth St., No. 117, five-st'y brick flat, 26 
x 90/, 52/ high, flat tin roof; $27,000; own., Conlan & 
Gannon, 131 East 1lith St.; arch., John C. Burne, 
101 Weat 42d St. 

Perry St., Nos. 79-81, 2 five-st'y brick flats, 25° x 
95, 59 10” high, flat tin roof; $40,000; own. and 
arch,, Schneider & Herter, 758 West End Ave. 

First Ave., ne cor. 108th St, tive-at’y brick flat, 
2¥ x 91’, 58’ high, flat tin roof; $16,000; own., Wm. 
C. Leaster, 232 West 52d St.; arch., J. H. Valentine, 
186 Fast 116th St. 

Eighty-seventh St., 8 8, 63! w Madison Ave., 2 tive- 
at’y brick flats, 19’ x 31’ x 89, 6" high, flat tin roof; 
$45,000; own., Chas. Gulden, 15 East 83d St.; arch., 
A. B. Ogden & Son, 1031 Madison Ave, 

One Hundred and Twenty-second St., n 8, 223 w 
Ist Ave., 2 five-st’y brick flata, 25’ x 81’, 55 high, flat 
tin roofs; $32,000; own., Edward B. Thiele, 2224 
Second Ave.; arch., Andrew Spence, 163 East 125th 
St. 

Mass. — Three-st’y brick 
biock for stores and aparts., flat roof, 60/ x 64/; 
own., French Bros.; arch., G. Leslie Nichols, 
Boston; contract not let. 

Flad Ave., 
near Grand Ave; $12,000; own., J. Sternberg. 

Two-st’y flats, 19th St., near Cass Ave.; $3,500; 
own., Mra. McCurberg. 

Sixteen two-st’y flats, Fairfax Ave., near Whittier 
St.; $25,000; own , Naughton & Bergheld. 

Two-su’y flats, Laclede Ave., near Spring Ave.; 
$3.40); own., C. W. Barnes. 

Two two-st’y flats, College Ave., near Emily St.; 
$3,000; own., John Frewar. 

Four two-and-one-half-st’y flats, California Ave., 
near Arsenal St.; $7,200; own., Frank Susek. 

Two-st’y flats, Jefferson Ave., near Anna St.; 
$6,500; own., Matilda Foerge. 

Four two-st’y flats, 14th St., near Angelrodt St.; 
$400: own., Henry Mohr. 

Fight two-st’y flats, Kennerly Ave., near Warne 
Ave ; $18,000; own., Ira Hadick. 

Two two-st’y Mats, Russel Ave., near Grand Ave.: 
$4,900; own., Adam Wackman. 

Two-st’y flats, Shenandoah St., near Grand Ave.: 
$6,000; own., Harry FE. Roach. 

Two-st’y flats, Russell Ave., near Spring Ave.; 
§6,000; own., Geo. T. Berne, 

Two-st’y flate, Allen Ave., near Ohio Ave.; $3,000; 
own, Frank Reitz. 

Two two-st’y flats, Destrehan St., near 21st St.; 
$3.9°0; own., Mrs. M. Dippold, 

Two-st’y flata, Warne Ave., near Conde St.; 
$4,000; own., F. Moelker. 

Two st'y flats, Gibson Ave., near Newstead Ave.; 
$3,009; own., Aug. Uthoff. 

Two st’y flats, Caroline St., 
$4.700; own., E. Prag. 

' Four two-st’y flats, Walter Ave., near Delmar 
Ave.; $14,000; own., Mrs. Anna Cox. 

Two-st’y flats, Barrett St., near Grand Ave.; 
$5 2.0; own., Wm. Stuessel, 

Two three-st’y flate, cor. 25th and Warren Sts.; 
$4,000; own., Jacob Geldbach. 


CHURCHES. 


near Ewing <Ave.; 


Sess Maas. — Rollstone St., brick and frame 
Sl 


church; 310,000; own., Swedish Cong. Church; bid., 
F. A. Starr; arch., Henry M. Francis. 


CLUB-HOUSES. 


Kanear City, Mo. — Grand St., No. 620, Club-house; 


$72,000; own., J. C. Rogers. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Chicago, Tll.— Rev. F. S. Henneberry, three-st’y 


brick school-house, 671 West 20th St.; $8,000. 
City of Chicago, three-st'y brick school-house, 
Paulina and 36th Sts.; $70,000. 


FACTORIES. 


Boston, Mass. — Federal St., No. 398, four-et’y brick 


building for manufacturing, flat roof, 70’ x 1127; 
own., Boston Real Estate Trust; bid., Gooch & 
Pray; arch., Kendall & Stevens, 


Chicago, Hi!.— Bishop & Babcock, one-at’y brick 


shop, 15 ne ton St.; $3,000. 

Gates Iron Works, one-st’y brick foundr - 
Redfield St.; $10,000. ‘ aks 

Heywood & Morrill Rattan Co., one-st’y brick dry 
kiln, 1/62 Taylor St.; $3,000. 

V. Falkenau & Bro., two-st'y brick factory, 2213- 
2221 Armour Ave.; $15,000. 


New Haven, Conn. — Three st'y brick building, 


slate roof, 30’ x 50’; own. and bid., W. G, Braley. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Schiller St.,8 8, e 10th St., one- 


at’y brick factory, 16’ x 40’; con., Anton J. Schulle, 
923 Schiller St. 


HOSPITALS. 


Fort MoHenry, Md.— One and two-st’y stone and 


brick U. S. Post hospital, open truss roof. covered 
with slaie; arch., Fred J. Amweg, Hale Building, 
8 w cor, Chestnut and Juniper Sts., Philadelphia. 


HOTELS. 


Boston, Mass.— Burton Ave., near Copeland &: 


Bridgeport, Conn. — 


—— 
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Montford Ave., beg. 8 w cor. Fairmount Ave.; ow, 
Chas. Milske & Bro., 263 North Patterson Pz; 
Ave. 

Three-st’y brick dwell. and two-st’y brick stat. 
1240 Hanover St.; own., C. H. Bald, 19 East F..- 
Ave. 

Nineteen two-st’y brick dwells., 8 8 Ustend & 
bet. Race and Hanover Sts.; own., David C. §):. 
aker, 1931 Edmondson Ave. 

Eight two-st’y brick dwells., e s Bradford St... 
Monument St.; own., Lawrence Wachter, :: 
East Monument St. 

Two three-st’y brick dwells.,n 8s M 
bet. 2ist and 22d Sts.; own., Charlotte 
Maryland Ave. 

Thirty-two two-st’y brick dwells., beg. n eand: 
w cor. Fulton and Parkwood Aves.; Own., W. T. 
King, 1154 East North Ave. 

Six three-st’y brick dwells., ws Eutaw P).,n [:. 
catel St.; own., J. S. Rosenthal, 2003 Eutaw Pl. 


land Ave 
utler, 210: 


Ward 21, three-st’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 2675 
own., G. H. Drew; bld , M. McPhereon. 

Phillips St., No. 71, Ward 9, threest’y brid 
dwell., flat roof, 12’6” x 38/; own., Isaac Isgar: bi 
J. H. Wine. 

Cambridge St., No. 540, Ward 25, two-and-one-ba!! _ 
st’y frame dwell., hip roof, 28’ x 38/8; own. T. 4. | 
Baldwin; bid., W. Kellar. 

Boylston St., near Boylston Pl., Ward 23, 2 three 
st’y frame dwells., flat roofs, 257 x 50; own., Cath. 
rine Werner; bid., Frank Schell. 

Bowdoin Ave., near Washington St., Ward +4 
three-st’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 25/ x 64’: own. 
J. B. Donnelly. 

Arundel St.. near Walter St., Ward 2 frame 
dwell., 20’ x 32’; own., A. A. Maier; bid., A. Rogers. 

Bloomfleld St., near Bowdoin Sq., Ward 3, = 
frame dwells., 29 10” x 43; own. and bid, J. 1 
Stewart, 53 State St. 

West Park St., near Kilton St., Ward 4, 3 three 
st’y frame dwells., hip roofs, each 2¥ x 48; own 
and bld., Benj. Rock well. 

Thane St.. near Harvard St., Ward 23, fran 
dwell., 32’ x 34’; own. and bid., G. L. Davidson. 

Mountain Ave., near Mascot St., Ward %, 2 fram: 
dwells., 23/ x 337; own. and bid., Carl Mink. 

Pond St., near Rockwood St., Ward 23, threeat's 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 28’ x 69’; own, F. B 
Austin; bid., W. H. Stuart. 

Algonquin St., near Chamberlain St., Ward 2. 
frame dwell., 277 x 39 6”: own. and bid, D. &. 
Squires. 

Nottingham St., Ward 24, two-and-onehalfs:'s 
frame dwell., hip roof, 3 x 30; own., J, D. Mekas. 
bid., D. McKay. 

Almont St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward %, tran 





. dwell., 32’ x 43; own., F. D. Topher; bid., A. trar- 


ford. 

Columbia St., near Barrington St... Ward 4.1 
at’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 227 x 417 6”; o«n. aud 
bid., A. McKenzie and T. Lockhardt. 

Chambiet St., near Magnolia St., Ward 9.5106 
st’'y frame dwells., pitch roofs, 31’ 87" x 45/ #; owt 
and bid., J. G. Joblin. 


ayette St., frame del. 
$4,000; own., Henry Fisher; bid., Warren H. La:- 
son & Co.; arch., Harrison G. Lamson. 
Capitol Ave., frame dwell.; owp., Wm. H. Latt: 
arch., Harrison G. Lamson; contract not jet. 
Poplar st.. near Beechwood Ave., frame dre. 


own., Frank McCormick; arch., Harrison G. La: 


sou; contract not let. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Seventy-first St., ns. 17) 0 {3 


Ave., two-st’y and attic frame dwell., 1¥x 4: 
shingle roof; $3,500; own., C. Anmack, Tist St.: atch 
and bid., David Sly, 70th St., bet. 14th and 15th At 

Bleeker St., n 8, 95’ w Irving Ave., 4 three: 
frame dwells., 25/ x Gi, tin roofs; $4,750 each; oz - 
Phillip Duerkes, 311 Harmon St.; arch., Chas. It 
fanger, Atlantic and Georgia Aves. 

Beach Forty-sixth St., e 8, 320’ s Surf Ave., tw- 
st’y and attic frame dwell., 45/6 x 26’, shingle ri 
$5,000; own., J. C. Meyer, 306 West 78th St.. Nee 
York City; arch., Constable Broe., 22 East 16th S. 
New York City. 

First St., 8 8, 122/103” w 8th Ave., threest'y x". 
basement brick dwell., 207 x 46’, tin roof: $10.01 
own., Chas G. Peterson, 603 Seventh St.; arch. 
Chas. E. Peterson, 603 Seventh St. 

Park Pl.,1 8, 250) w New York Ave.,5 threes 
and basement brick dwells., 18 x 45%, tin roc’: 
$5,000 each; uwn. and arch., James QG. Roberts, X* 
McDonough St. 

Greene Ave., 18, 225/ w Lewis Ave., two-st’y ar! 
attic frame dwell., 42’ x 40 and 43’, tin roof: §/0,4"; 
own., Chas. Nacher, 60 Stuyvesant Ave; arch., 
Adam E. Fischer, 49 Liberty St., New York City. 

Twenty-first St.. 8 8, 245/ e 6th Ave., 2 four-st'y 
brick dwells., one 26/ x 50’, one 15/ G/* x 38", tin roofs; 
total $15,000; own., Gus Bliss, 687 Unioa St.; arch., 
August Nordberg, 38 Wyckoff Ave. 

Thirty-fifth St.,8 8, 100/2/' w 4th Ave., 3 fouraevy 
brick dwells., 20’ x 51/6”, gravel roofs; $7,000 each, 
own., Mrs, B. Hart, 531 Third St.; arch., Thoe. F. 
Se 282 Myrtle Ave; bid., Chas. Hart, 531 Thiré 


t. 

Hopkins St., 9 8, 15% e Throop Ave., four-st: 
brick dwell., 25° x 61" 67, I C charcoal tin roof, 
$7,400; own., Hopkins German Chureb, Hopkins St. 
en Richard Von Lehn, East 38th St., near Ave 
bue C. | 

Bushwick Ave., © 8. 67’ s Cornelia St , two-et’y and 
basement brick dwell., 22’ 4" x 437, tin roof; $3.3 
own., F. L. Linger, 1159 Greene Ave.; arch., H. B 
Hil}, 105 Ralph Ave. 

Bedford Ave., @ 8, 147797 n Park Ave., two-st’: 
brick dwell., 23 x 3%, tin roof; $3,000; own., | 
Hagenburger, Hudson Ave.; arch., Fred Desaau, 2 
Graham Ave. 


Thirty-ninth St., 8 8, 325’ e 4th Ave., four-s1'* 
brick dwell., 25° x 65’, gravel roof: “$8,000, own | 
arch. and bid., John Beet, 161 Fifty-fifth St. 

Third St., 3 9, 209 6 w 6th Ave., 4 four-at’y brics 
dwells., 22’ x 69’, tin roofs; $7,000 each; own., Lox: 
aa on premises; arch., Robt. Dixon, 219 Monts 
gue St. 

Van Voorhis St., n 8, 100° w Bushwick Ave., thre- 
at’y frame dwell., 25’ x 60’, tin roof; $4,000: ow? 
H. & W. Schwall, 42 Van Voorhis St.; arch., Hug 
Smith, 744 Broadway. 

ulton St., e 8, 78’ ¥' n Drig 
frame dwell., 25’ x 56’, gravel roo 
bld., O. W. 
Tillion. 

East Fourth St., e 8, 140° 8 Greenwood Ave. 
two-st’y frame dwells., 1% x 46’, tin roofs: $2." 
each; own. and bld., Wm. Schuhmann, East %i =~ 


St.; $5,000. Detroit, Mich.— William Sielotf, four-st’y brick 


Kansas City, Mo. — Cenfral Si., 8 w cor. 16th St.,} hotel, 36 Gratiot Ave.; $12,000. 
brick flats; $30,000; own., T. A. Gill; con., Hollin- | Isle La Motte, Vt.—Three.st’y frama hotel, L-shape 
ger & Mitchell. pitch roof, 83/ x 97’; own., A. O. Hall, 725 Washing- 
New York, N. ¥.— Twenly-seventh St., na, Ost! w E. W. Maynard, Boston; 
9th Ave., 3 five st’y brick flats, 24 x 87", Sy" high, flat 
tin roof; $51,900; own., George Gildersleeve, 240 
West 17th St.; arch., Richard R. Davis, 247 West 
125th St. 
West Forty-ninth St., No. 223, tive-st’y brick flats, 
257 x 897, 5a? high, flat tin roof; $20,000; own., John 
Totten, 339 West 16th St.; arch., G. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave. 
One Hundred and Ticelfth St... 8,195! e 5th Ave., 
2 five-st’y brick flats, 25” x 89’, 59’ hivh, flat tin roof; 
$10,000; own., John Van Dolsen, 2102 Madison AV®@,.; 
arch., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 
Madison Ave., Nos, 1182-1184, tive-st’y brick fats, 


ton St., Boston; arch., 
contract not let. 


HOUSES. 


Ardmore, Pa. — Three st’y frame dwell., slate roof; 
own., -loseph Stine; arch., Schermerhorn & Rein- 
hold, 430 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Baltimore, Md.—Six thbree-at’y brick dwells., e 8 
Guilford Ave., bet. Biddle and Preston Sts.; own. 
Chas. Milholland, 920 North Calvert St. " 

Three-st’y brick dwell., 1338 Hanover St.; own. 
Geo. G. Diebel, 211 West Lee St. j 
Five two-st’y brick dwells., ss Fairmount Ave.. w 
Burke St., 


Ave., three-st 
; $4,700; own. az 
Humphrey, 40 Driggs Ave.; arch.. ¢ 





and 12 two-st’y brick buildings, w 3 


lk it 


1 Chica 


‘ 
‘ 


Cawbridge, Maan. — Jackson St., 
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N J.; arch., Chas. G. Wessel, 210 Greenwood Ave., 


Harmon St., n 8,3 three-st’y frame dwells., 25’ x 
63’, tin roofs; total $15,000; own., D. Gross, Ellery 
St., cor. Summer Ave.; arch., D. Acker & Son, 752 
Broadway. 

Himrod St., n 8, 260’ w Irving Ave., 3 three-sat’y 
frame dwells., 25’ x 60’, tin roofs; $3,500 each; own., 
Kornoig & Boehl, 251 Himrod St.; arch., H. Smith, 
744 Broadway; bid., Louis Jaeck, 1427 De Kalb Ave. 

Butler St, n 8, 173’ 4/7 w Troy Ave., 10 two-st’y 
and basement frame dwells., 17’ 8'’ x 42/, tin roofs: 
$2,000 each; own., arch. and bid., Wm. Herod, 1267 
Butler St. 

Grove St., 8 8, 1817 84 o Wyckoff Ave., 3 three-st’y 
frame dwells., 25’ x 6%, tin roofs; $4,500 each; 
own., C. VeIntosh, 13 Schaefer St.; arch., H. Voll- 
weiler, 483 Hart St. 

Seventy-second Sé., 0 8, 260 w 10th Ave., two-st’y 
and attic frame dwell., 24/ x 32’, shingle roof; $3,500, 
own., Arthur J. Hughes, Bay Ridge; arch. and bid., 
H. E. Havyaard, Richmond Hill. 

Twenty-first St.,e 8, 10073 Avenue C, two-at’y and 
attic frame dwell., 36’ x 28’, shingle roof, $4,500; 
own., Germania Rh. E. Co., Flatbush Ave. and Ave. 
C; bld. and arch., Benj. Driesly. 

Tenth St.,88,22/e 8th Ave.,4 two-st’y and base- 
ment brick dwells., 187 6” x 45/, tin roofe; $5,000 
each; own., Thomas Brown, 667 Tenth St.; arch., 
Paul F. Higgs, 36 Union Square, New York City. 

Degraw St.,n 8, 20° w ostrand Ave., 4 two-st’y 
and basement brick dwells., 20’ x 45/, tin roofs; 
$3,000 each; own., arch. and bld., Van Ness Bros., 
658 Nostrand Ave. 

Degraw St.,8 8, 150’ w Van Brunt St., 2 five-st’ 
brick dwells., 25’ 3/7 x 60’ x 62/ 6”, tin roofs; total, 
$18,000; own., A. P. Bliss, 677 Carroll St.; arch., A. 
Nordbery, 58 Wyckoff St. 

Bay Eleventh St., 1 8, 350! w Bath Ave., two-and- 
one-half-st’y frame dwell., 267 x 24 6/7, shingle roof; 
$3,000; own., J. L. Garvey, 17th Ave. and 86th St.; 
arch., Codperative Plan Association, New York 
City. 

Lenox Road,s 8, 86’ w Roguar Ave., two-st’y frame 
dwell., 23’ x 38’, shingle roof; $4,100; own., C. F. 
Keith, 21st St.; arch , H. Thurbes, 318 A Fifteenth 
St 


Bay Thirteenth St., 8 w cor. Benson Ave., 7 two- 
su’y and attic frame dwells., 177 9 x 37’, shingle 
roofs: $1,500 each; own., L. Hanneman, 16th Ave., 
near Bath Ave.; bid., Thos. Brien, 86th St. 

Bergen St., 8 8, 27 w Buffalo Ave., three-st’y 
frame dwell., 75’ x 55, tin roof; $3,800; own., Jas. 
McDonald, 1692 Bergen St.; arch., Louis Danancher, 
31 Watkins St. 

Weliten St., 8 8, 250? w Crescent St., 4 two-st’y 
frame dwells., 18’ 9/7 x 47/, tin rovfs; 31,800 each; 
own. and bid., Ed. W. Lauer, Magenta St., near 
Market St.; arch., Chas. lnfanger, Georgia and 
Atlantic Aves. 

Mc Dougal St... 0 8, 227’ W Howard <Ave., three-st’y 
frame dwell,, 25’ x 6¥, tin roof; $4,000; own., An- 
drew Abel, 49 McDougal St.; arch., H. Vollweiler, 
483 Hart St. 

Grant Ave., @ 8,440’ n Etna St., 2 two-st’y frame 
dwells,, 20’ x 33/, tin roofs; 32,000 each; own., arch. 
and bld., ‘nos. Donaldson, 151 Suediker Ave. 

Franklin Ave., n 8, 300’ w Flatbush Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell., 34’ x 43’, shingle ani tin roof; $5,000; 
own., Eugene A. Boyd, Ocvau Ave. and Clarkson 
Su; bid., E. S. Boyd, 28 Kockwell Pl.; arch., Mer- 
cier Thomas, Phceuix Building. 

Driggs Ace., n 8, 5” e Fulton St., 2 three-st’y 
frame dwells., 25/ x 60’, gravel roofs; $1,800 each; 
Ov.n. and bid., O. W. Humphrey, 40 Driggs Ave.; 
arch., P. Tillion. 40 Driggs Ave. 

Kast Twenty-first St., e 8, 43! 8 Ave. C, two-st’y 
frame dwell., 33’ 9” x 36 6”, shingle roof; $3,000; 
own., Walter Jones, Benson Ave., near Bay 3lst St.; 
arch. and bid., Geo. H. Magill, Gravesend Koad. 

Nineteenth Ave., e 8, 460’ 8 80th St., two-andd-one- 
half-sv’y frame dwell., 21x 28, shingle roof; $3,500, 
own., L. L. Speicer, 23d Ave.; bid., S. G. Wait, Jr., 
732 Halsey St.; arch., Chas. L. Gott, 23d Ave. 

Sirth Ave., n w cer, 3d ot., four-st’y brick dwell., 
237 6 x 75/, tin roof; $10,000; own., Louis Bonert, ou 
premises; arch., Robert [).xon, zly Montague St. 

Third Ave., 0 8, 23 2! w 6th Ave., 11 four-st’y 
brick dwells., 21’ x 62’, tin roofs; $7,000 each; own., 
Louis Bonert, on premises; arch., Kubert Dixon, 219 
Montague St. 

Glenada Pl., © 8, &4/ 3 o Fulton St., 5 four-st'y 
brick dwells., 31’ 8’ x 70, tiu or gravel roofs; $40, 
000 each; own., Chas, Meyer, 934 St. Marks Ave.; 
arch., Chas. Collins, 9:6 St. Marks Ave; bid., J. d. 
Collins, 976 St. Marks Ave. 

Putnam Ave .88, 119% w Ralph Ave., 10 two-st’y 
and basement brick dwells., 18’ x 45’, tin roofs; totul 
$35,000; own., Ch. Welr, 1323 Bushwick Ave ; 
arch., B. Finkensiefer, 93 Broadway. 

Putnam Ave.,8 8, 100 w Ralph Ave, two-st’y and 
basement brick dwell., 19’ x 50/, tin roof; $3,500; 
own., Ch. Wehr, 1323 Bushwick Ave.; arch., Benj. 
Finkensiefer, 93 Broadway. ; 

Fifty-four h St.,88,8Y w Sth Ave., two-st’y base- 
ment and cellar brick dwell., 20’ x 40’, tin roof; 
$3,610; own., Thos. N. Bowles, 289 Fifty-fourth St.; 
areh., A. Young, 888 Fifth Ave. 

Van Brunt St., @ 8, 75! 8 Vernon St, four-st’y 
brick dwell., 257 x 60%, tin roof; $11,000; own., 
Patrick Dunn, Van Brunt St.; arch., A. J. Keenan, 
86 Sixteenth St.; bid., M. Gibbuus & Son, 318 


Columbia St. ‘ 
Prospect St., 8 8, 100/ e Gold St., four-st’y and 
basement brick dwell., 27 x 52’, tiu roof; $5,000; 
own., V. Marinisso, 196 Prospect St.; arch., H. L. 
Spicer, 1269 Third Ave. ; 
Sixteenth St., 8, 254’ 67 e 9th Ave., 6 two-st'y and 
basement brick dwells., 197 6” x 45/, gravel roofs; 
$3,000 each; own., Wm. Corrigan: bid., J. RK. Corri- 
gan an larch, W. T. Corrigan, 33 Eleventh st 
St. Marks Ave., cor. Kingstun Ave., 8 turee-st y 
and basement brick dwells., 19’ x 6U/, tim roofs; 
$10,000 each; own. and bid., John A. tsliss, 875 St. 
Marks Ave.; arch., A. E. White, 190 Seveuth Ave. 
near Ciifton St., 6 


frame dwells., 18% x 26; own. and bld., James P. 


Haddie. 
Neil Ct., near Clifton St., 6 frame dwells., 18’ x 


ver; own. and bid., James P. Haddie. 
Clay St., No. 23, near Dudley St., frame dwell., 
19’ x 247: own, and bid., Kaward Morgan. 
Woodbridge St., Ward 5, fraine dwell., 
own. and bid., Thomas Gordon. 


Ill,— Geo. P. Fisher, 


o 
dwells. 144 Astor St.; $6,000. 
A. B. Lafferty, two-st’y frame dwell., 6421 Oglesby 


Ave.; $4,500. 


wx 3’; 


three-st’y brick 





Philadelphia, Pa.— Higerman St., oa, n Tyson St., 





Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 


(Houses Coniinued.) 


L. Koehler, two-st’y brick dwell., 1229 Humboldt 
Ave.; $10,000. 

Jno. Laird, twost’y brick dwell., 5221 Indiana 
Ave.; $4,500. 

J. H. Jones and T. A. Foley, two-st’y brick dwell., 
73d Pl. and Railroad Ave.: $3.500. 

R. E. Kimball, 8 three-st’y brick dwells., 7401-7413 
Vincennes Ave.; $36,000. 

©. H. Binney, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., 5125-5127 
Madison Ave.; $25,000. 

C. H. Binney, two-st'y brick dwell., 5137 Madison 
Ave.; $15,000. 

O. Larson, two-st’y brick dwell., 7121-7123 Lafay- 
ette Ave.; $10,000. 

H. Gainer, two-st’y brick dwell., 1225 Humboldt 
Ave.; $6,000. 

W. L. Brainard, one-and-one-half-st’y frame cot- 
tage, 744 Bishop Ct.; $5,000. 

no. Augstrom, 2 three-st’y brick dwells., 672-674 

Forty-eighth St.; $10,000. 

Mrs. Ida Weller, two-st’y frame dwell., 4130-4132 
ney Ave.; $3,500. 

Jno. Mino, two-st’y frame dwell., Touhey and 
Western Aves.; $3,500. 

Geo. English, 2 three-st’y brick dwells., 6010 €012 
Ellis Ave.; $12,000. 

Shailer Mathews, two-st’y brick dwell.,5736 Wood- 
lawn Ave.: $7,000. 

F. H. Truesdell, 2 one-and-one-half-st’y frame 
cottages, 2090 2002 North Paulina St., $3,000. 

Jno. M. Carlson, two-st’y frame dwell., 1ui9 Pratt 
St.: $4.500. 

Jessie E. Mansfield, 2 one-st’y brick cottages, 149- 
151 Trumbull Ave.; $3,600. 

Ellen C. Thomas, two-st’y brick dwell. and barn, 
652 Sixtieth St.; $9,000. 

A. Innes, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., 741 743 Jackson 
St.: $8,000. 
$ M. Landahl, two-st’y brick dwell., 449 Dayton St.; 

7,500. 

E. B. Camp, 6 two-st’y brick dwells., 7200}-7223 St. 
Lawrence Ave.; $10,000. 

A. J. Stevens, two st'y brick dwell., 4101 St. Law- 
rence Ave.; $38,000. 

A Blecher, 3 one-and-one-half-st’y frame 
dwells., 1401-1405 Roacoe St.; $3,000. 

W.T. BR. Callette, two-st’y brick dwell., 1530 Mon- 
roe St.; $6,000. 

Potter Palmer, 4 three-st’y brick residences, 2-8 
Ritchie Pl.; $25,000. 

Potter Palmer, 4 three-st’y brick residences, 181- 
189 Pine St.; $25,000. : 


Dayton, O. — Second and Perry Sts., brick dwell.; 
$20,000; own., Fred Beaver. 


Detroit, Mich. — Rogers & McFarlane, two-st’y brick 
dwell. and barn, 1102 -Jefferszon Ave.; $12,000; also 
rw ery frame dweil., 183 lriquois Ave.; $3,100. 

H. W. Holcomb, two-st'y brick dwell., 304 Merrick 
St.; 25,600. 
W. Mitchell, 2 frame dwells., 1551-1556 Wabash 
Ave.; $3,700. 
A. G Varnev & Co., 2 frame dwells., 49-50 Jose- 
phine Ave.; $6,000; also frame dwell., 56 King St.; 
$3 000. 
eur Hart, frame dwell., 761 Humboldt Ave.; 
3,000. 
Hollister & McIntyre Bros., 10 brick dwells., 2u4- 
222 Warren Ave.; $42,000. 
Albert Albrecht, three st’y brick dwell., 580582 
John R St.; $8,000. 
Henry Carew & Co., 8 dwells., 1497-1503 Wood- 
ward Ave.; $25,000; also double brick dwell., 677- 
679 Jefferson Ave.; $20,000. 
Henry Carew & Co., two-st’y brick dwell., 98 
Forest Ave.; $8,000. 


Germantown, Pa. — Three-st’y stone dwell., red 
slate roof; own., W. P. M. Braun; con., Wendell & 
Smith; arch., Boyd & Boyd, 1546 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


Johnatown, Pa. — Th ee-st’y brick dwell., slate 
roof: own., L. A. Geis, Esq.; arch., George Kruger, 
Short and Railroad Sts. 


Kanaas City, Mo.— Campbell St., brick dwell.; 
$9.000. own., W. E. Swintzel; arch, W. C. Root. 
Baltimore St., No, 260), frame dwell.; $6,000; own 
and blia., Geo. 8. Brown & Son. 
Forest Ave., No. 2828, brick dwell.; $10,000; own., 
John Elbert. 


Macon, Ga. — Third St., No. 364, three-st’y brick 
and stone dwell.; $14.090; own., B. FE, Wil:ingham; 
bld., B. W. Jones; arch., A. Blair, 673 Cherry st. 


Needham, Mass. — Two-and-one-half-st’y frame 
awell., pitch roof, 28 x 477: own., Jobn Mosely; 
bid., Peter McAleer; arch., Herbert Mosely, Boston 


New Britain, Conn. — La Salle St., frame dwell. 
30’ x 40’; own., Thos, and Catherine Grace. " 
cece St., frame dwell., 29’ x 43’; owr., John 

uz. 


New Haven, Conn. — Sherman Ave., frame dwe)l.; 
$8,000; own., Moses Thomson; arch., L. Hayne; 
plans being drawn. 

Cottage St., No. 140, frame dwell., 36 x 53’; $6,000; 
own., Byron A. Tucker. ies 
Nott St., frame dwell., 24/ x 427; $4,000; own., G 
P. Butler. , 
Foster St., No. 65, frame dwell., 3)’ x 48’; $4,000; 
we aca Sattig. 4 
pring St., frame dwell., 26” x 47’; $4,000; own. 
Mrs. H. L. Judge. , : : F 


New Work, N. Y.— Horne St ,s8, 100’ e South Boule- 
vard, two-st’y brick dwell., 23/3 40’, 20 high, flat tin 
roof; $4,500; own., John & Elizabeth Wetterer, 748 
Columbus Ave.; arch., Geo. L. Amourvuux, 729 Co- 
lumbus Ave. 

Bathgate Ave.,e 8, 53/8 120th St., 3 three-at’y brick 
and frame dwell., 16% x 42/, 28? high, flat tin and 
shingle roof: $10,% 0,000; own., C. H. & E. A. Thorn- 
ton, 79 East 11th St.; arch., J. J. Vreeland, 709 Tre- 
mont Ave. 

Clinton Ave., w 8, 7H n Elwood P1., 6 two at’y brick 
and frame dwells., 16 x 39’, 3” high, flat tin roof; 
$21,000; own., Henry Scbopper, Clinton Ave. and 
149:h St.; arch., W. U. Dickerson, 3u Ave. and Hgth 





t. 

Franklin Ave., we, 99's [71st St., three-st’y stone 
and frame dwell., 20! x 45’, 35’ high, perk shingle 
roof; $4,0°0; own., Kosenthal Bro., 351 Enst 734 St.: 
arch., M. Berger, Mutual Reserve Building. 

Washington Are., e 8, 1377 n Old Quarry Rood, 6 
three-st’y brick dwells., 18’ x 32/, 30” high, flat tin 
roof; $21,000; own., J. P. O'Donnell, 1763 Topping 
St.; arch., M. J. Garvin, 3311 Third Ave. 


two-st'y brick dwell., 18’ x 60’; con., Clas. Strickler 
Margreton St. 


(Houses Continued.) 


Fifteenth St., 8,8 Jackson St., 12 two-st’y brick 
dwells., 167 x 49’; con., Andrew Hughes, 2128 Ells- 
worth St, 

Penrose Are. es, n Magazine Lane, one-st’y brick 
dwell,, 14” x 28’; con., Joseph Dorn, 1122 Fitzgerald 


St. 

Three st’'y stone and brick dwell.; own., Frank 
Caven; arch., Angus S. Wade, Hale Building, 
Juniper and Chestnut Sts. 

Race and Thirty-fourth Sts., 13 enamelled and 
Pompeiian brick dwells., Spanish tile; own. and 
bld., W. J. Shedwick & Bro.; arch., W. Frisbey 
Smith, 1345 Areh St. 

Daily St, n 8, from 11th to 12th Sts., 28 two-st’y 
brick dwella., twenty-six 14/ x 28 and two 16 x 3o/ ; 
con., Alexander Cowan, 2739 South 5tb St. 

Mascher St., W 8, near Montgomery Ave., 16 two- 
st'y stone and brick dwells., fourteeen 2)” x 11.747; 
own. and bld., E. Stewart & Co., 200 Diamond St. 

Willit St.,ns, near Mascher St., 13 two-st’y brick 
aud stone dwells., 14’ x 277; own. and bid., E. Stew- 
art & Co., 23) Diamond St. 

Thirteenth St., w 8, n Alleghen 
dwells., 15’ x54’; own. and bld., 
2612 North 12tb St. 

Knox St., near Seymour St., 2 stone dwells., 40” x 
100’; con., Herman Kuehn, Knox St., below Sey- 
mour St. 

Hansbury St., cor, Morris St., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells., 407 x 144/; con., F. & H. C. Fox, German- 
town. 

Ash St.,8 Thomps.n St., three-at’y brick dwell., 
18’ x 50/; con., Ed. W. Engle, 1243 East Susque- 
hanna Ave. 

Thompson St, No. 5423, two-st’y brick dwell., 16/ 
x 40’; con., Wiggins Bros., 6425 Thompson St. 

Mount Airy Ave.,ne Anderson Ave., 2 three-st’y 
stone and brick dwells., 19° x 50; con., Frank 
G. Pierson, 7130 Germantown Ave, 

Bancroft St., 1 McKean St., two-st’y brick dwell., 
14’ x 28/; con., Wm. J. Erwin, 2313 South 10th St. 

Darin St., n Indiana Ave., IL two-st'y brick 
dwells., 14° x 27"; con., Woelfel & Schmunk, 612 
West Cambria St. 


Ave., 26 two-st’y 
rank D. Williama, 


Somerville, Mass. — Bay State Ave. and Fosgate St., 


dwell; own., U. H. Perry; bid., Mr. Fales. 

Montrose St., dwell.; own. and bid., J. R. Me- 
Lellan. 

Porter St., near Summer St., dwell; own., W. P. 
Rice; bid., C. BE. Rice. 

Winslow Ave., neac Grove St., dwell., own. and 
bldg... A. R. Lewia. 

Kingston St. cor. Thorndike St., dwell.; own. and 
bld., Fred Bailey. ; 
Howard st., dwell.: own. and bid., Fred Bailey. 

Thorndike st., dwell.; own. and bid., Fred Bailev. 

Aron St., dwell.; own., William kamsey; bid., 
William ‘Taylor. 

Tennyson St., dwell.; own., Annie L. Fletcher; 
bid., W. H. Bonnell. 

Washington St., near Beacon St., dwell.; own., 
Michael H. Dewire; bid., Johu ©, McGirr. 

Harrison St, near Kent St., dwell.; own., Ellen 
Splain; bld., Jobn ©, MeGirr, 

Fremont St., nenr Mencham St., dwell.; own., F. 
W. Craft; bld., KR. D. Craft. 

Dartmouth §t., dwell; own., Frank P. Tucker; 
bid.. F. B. Norwood. 

Fairmount Ave., dwell. and stable; own. and bid., 
R. H Orne. 

Iighland Ave., opp. Crocker St., dwell.; own., E. 
G. Humphrey. 

Medysord St., cor. Bartlett St., dwell ; own., Mr. 
Kraetzer; bld., William Brooks, 

Somervi/le Ave., opp. Bow St., dwell.; own., Albert 
Sutton; bld., James P. Haddie. 

Fremont St., 2 dwells.; own, and bid., Joseph 
Green. 

Hudson St., near Lowell St., 2 dwella.; own., Jane 
A. MacKenzie; bid., Alexander MacKeuzie. 

Hancock St., dwell; own, and bld.. Mr. Roach, 
— Hudson St., near Benton Ave., dwell.; own., Emory 
Heiniz: bld , Belding Bros. 

Olirer St., dwell.; own., E. J. Hemeom; bid., 
Sylvester Woods, 

Hancock St., dwell.; own., Catberine Malloy; bid., 
Sylvester Wvods. 


Washington, D. C. — 2 Si., 18, bet. 16th and 17th 


Sta.,5 three-st'y brick dwells., 20’ x 29; own., Reese 
F. Lukei; con., B. f. Grimes. 

East Cupitol St., No, 1016, three-st’y brick dwell., 
20’ x 36/; own,, Samuel C. Heald. 

Columbus Ave., bet. 13th and Mth Sts,. 5 three-st’y 
stone dwells., Spanish tile roofs, 20’ x 667 4/7; $49,000; 
own., F. D. Foster; arch , A. B. Morgan. 

Roanoke St., cor. 13th St., 6dwells.; $35,000; arch., 
A. B. Morgan; con., N. W. Winfree. 


Worcester, Maaa. — Uxbridge St., one-and-one-balf- 


“2 frame dwell.; own. and bid., G. H. and L. W. 
ice. 
Fay St., three-st’y frame dwell.; own. and bid., 
J. A. McDermott. 

Dale St., three-st’y frame dwell.; own. and bid., P. 
P. Hogan; arch., A. J. Harrington. 

June St., two-st'y frame dwell.; own. and bld., W. 
B. Richardson. 

South Merrick St., two and-one-half.st’y frame 
dwell., own , W. H. Burns; arch., Fuller & Delano; 
cou., Pickford & Norwood. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 


Dayton, O. — Fifth and Muin Sts., brick business 


block; own., Oumer; arch., Williams & Andrews. 
STABLES. 


Boston, Mass. — Amory St., rear near Boylston S8t., 


Ward 23, frame stable, 24’ x 52/; own. and bid., 
Patrick Meehan. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Vernon Are., ne, 360’ € Sumner 


Ave., twe-st'y brick stable and apartment for coach- 
men, ¥5' x 7, tin roof; £3,000; own., Estate of 
Joseph Fallert, 86 Lorimer St.; arch., Fred W under, 
99 Broadway. 


Chicago, Ml. — Theo. Haase, two-st’y brick livery 


stable, 369 West Chicago Ave.; $5,000. 
Frauk Hayes, two-st'y brick barn, &31 Washing- 
ton Boulevard; $3,000. 


Detroit, Mich. — Henry Carew & Co., two-st’y brick 


barn, 1165 Woodward Ave.; $4,000. 


Worcester, Mass. — Cuiro S/., one-st’y barn; own., 


Louis Weiss; by day. 
June St., one-and-ne-half-st'y barn; own., C. H. 
Hildreth Yd; bld., W. Bo Richardson. 
Minthorne St,, one-and-one-half-et’y barn; own., 
M. E. Bradley; bld , P. S. Gallagher. 


STORES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— (Canarsie Lane, 08, 10.’ ¢ Flat- 
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ALSENS PORTLAND CEMENT 


is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or grave! 
with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. It is the finest ground cement 
made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 

The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Housroy, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wal! 
around Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. It is as follows: Tensile 
strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 

For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface, Most of the prominent Railroad 
Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the country stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMENT. 














Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 














(Stores Continued.) 


bush Ave., two-st’y frame store and dwell., 25’ x 50’, 
tin roof; $3,500; own. and bld., Geo. E. Redden, 829 
Rogers Ave.; arch., Benj. Driesler, Rogers Ave. | 

Carroll St., n w cor. 4th Ave., four-st’y brick 
store and dwell., 20’ x 55/, tin roof; $5,000; own., | 
Antonio Lammono, 262 Fourth Ave.; arch., Frank 
J. Conlon, 163 Garfield PI. 

Third Ave., n_ e cor. St. Mark's Pl., 4 four-st’y 


brick stores and dwells., three 25’ x 55’ and one G53 Ze Gh ee A £ GG 
25’ x 62/, gravel roofs; total $30,000; own., Murtram | VS FOOL d, FlLOO Ct ose L/@. 
& Wardlaw, 3d Ave. and St. Mark’s Pl.; arch., E. S. 
Betts, 1292 Fulton St. 

Fisth Ave., n 8, 3¥ n 13th St., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell,, 16” x 48’, felt and gravel roof; 
$4,000; own., M. Gray, 254 Fourteenth St.; arch., 7 BOWLING GREEN, 

Thos. Corrigan, 16th St. | NEW YORK. ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT 
Chicago, Ill — Frank Koch, three-st’y brick store 
and flats and barn, 686 West 20th St.; $8,500. 

Mrs. Nelson, three-st’y brick store and flats, 1340 
Belmont Ave.; $4,000. 

Andrew Hilstrom, three-st’y brick store and flats, 
1340 Fifty-ninth St.; $4,500. 

Jos. Tomeck, three st’y brick store and flats, 312 | 
Allport St.; $7,000. | 

O. E. Engstrand, three-st’y brick store and apart- 
meat building, 6149-51 South Halsted St.; $15,000. | ee ee 


LL. Hammerlund, three-st’y brick store and flats, 7 i age | j p | | | B Doo Ha p 
718 Campbell Ave.; $9 000. dtr 5 eS [ramus of LANE S d en 6e arn [ ng I, 
G. M. Samkovitz, three-st’y brick store and flats, E PSS iwc al AG esha py 





~~ 
















2147 West 12th St.;, $5,000. AR Bp es NTI-FRICTION. MOST COMPLETE IN CONSTRUCTIOX. 
A. Schwerz, three-st’y brick store and flats, 1256) | ud A} 


Bonney Ave.; $3,500. i MATERIAL THE BEST. NO BREAKAGE, 


W. Liewehr, three-st’y brick store and flats, 747 i . 

North Western Ave.; $6.00. 1 af | Fase of Movement. Always in Order, 
J. R. Towele, 19 one-st’y brick stores, 423-441 On Se eta 

Sixty-tbird St.; $5,000, | 
‘Ino, Blackwell, three-st’y brick store and flats, 

487 West 12th St.; $11,000. | 
C. F. Weire, four-st’y brick store and flats, 375 

Blue Island Ave.; $14,000. 


Covington, Ky.—Brick stores and flats; $15,000; 
own., Jas. G. Cray; arch., A. O. Elzner, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio. 


Detroit, Mich.— F. Brutzki, two-st’y brick store, | ; 
981 Twenty-fourth St.; $3,200. 
Joseph Wiegk, frame double store, 343-345 Kirby | 
Ave: e000 Manufactu 
$ H. Carew & Co.,4 brick stores, Woodward Ave.; 
22,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Woodland Ave. and Seventieth 
St., 2 three st’y brick and stone stores and dwells.; 
own., George Crumbach, 6731 Woodland Ave.; arch., 
Wilson Bros. & Co., Drexel Building, Chestnut and 
5th Sts. 


LANE’S Patent Noiseless Steel Parlor Door Hanger 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except 
solid interior leather tread, causing to roll noiselessl y. 
Single steel track instead of double wood rail. 


~ Ask your Hardware dealer, and send for Cirewlar. 


red by LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Medal and Diploma 
AWARDED THE 











TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Boeton, Mass.— Margaret St., Nos. 12-14, Ward 7, 
four-st’y brick tenement, flat roof, 38’ 87 x 52/ 6”; | 
own., Sarah Bornstein; bld., S§. Bornstein. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Gray St., No. 17, frame tene- 
ment, 30! x 52’; own., Henry McGahey; bid., C. 
Leak: arch., George Fogerty. | 

Saville St., Nos, 12-14, frame tenement, 30’ x 37/ 
6”; own , F. A. Smith; bld., R. C. Grovestein. ot 
Sixth St., cor. Spring St., frame tenement, 34/ 6” | | 
x 42’ 6”; own., Timothy Sullivan; bld., J. H. Keenan | 
& Co.; arch., T. H. Keenan. 


WAREHOUSES. | | 


Chicago, Ill. —H. W. Austin, four-st’y brick ware- 

house, 50-52 Michigan St.; $15,000. 

S. A. Kent, four-st’y and brick warehouse, 110-112 
Twentieth St.; $15,000. 

L. G, Hallberg, three-st’y brick warehouse, 211-213 
West 20th St.; $29,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Setauket St., ws, 150’ n Paidge | 
Ave., one-st’y frame blacksmith shop and coal 
bunkers, 24/ 6/7 x 100’, gravel roof; $3,000; own., 
arch, and bld., Post & McCord, 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

South Ninth St., 8 8, 2307 w Kent Ave., one-st’v 
brick tank-house, 96’ x 90/, felt and gravel roof; 
$4,000; own., American Sugar Refining Co., 117 Wall 
St., New York City: arch., Valentine Wolz, Kent 
Ave. and South 9th St. ! 


Chicago, Ill.— A. Schwill & Co., three-st’y brick | ~~ 
malt-house, Avenue C. and Ft. W. R. R.; $50,000. 
Honstein Bros., elevator, Grove St., near Archer 
Ave.; $200,000. 
Galveston, Tex.— Twenty-fourth and P. O. Sts., 
twost’y stable and carriage repository; $10,000: 
ownr,, Mrs. W. J. Williams; arch., Alf. Muller. 


Pittsfield, Masa. — Three.st’y brick bid., 50’ x 115; 


KASPER SELF-ACTING 
©¢* OATS CLEANER, 








WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSIZION. 
In use in over 14,000 Stables. 
THOMAS WHITFIELD. 

369 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGD, ILL. 


Sole Owner and Manufacturer. 





Anv imitation or infringement of this 
device will be promptly prosecuted. 


aT. H.BRooKSeCo. CievELAND. 0. 








ae ee Pe eee FLOORSSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 


Wayne, Mich. — Four-st’y brick poorhouse; $40 000; 
own., Commissioners of Poor of Wayne Co.; arch., 
A.C. Varney & Co., Detroit, 


» OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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“HARVARD” RADIATOR. 

HEREWITH are illustrations of the “ Har- 
vard ” Radiator, which has just been placed 
upon the market by the Gurney Heater Man- 
ufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. It is 
made for hot-water or steam heating (top 
connections being used in both instances), in 
four heights, as follows: 39, 38, 27 and 21 
inches. 

In bringing it to the attention of the trade, 
they desire to state that the decoration is en- 
tirely new, and of very artistic design. This 
radiatur has been constructed 
with a view of allowing ample 
space for the circulation of air, 
thus insuring the greatest effi- 
ciency. It occupies small 
amount of floor-space; the cast- 
ings are of uniform thickness, 
are made of the finest quality of 
iron, and each section is put to- 
gether with a push taper nipple, 
made of 2-inch steel pipe. ‘The 
Gurney Heater Manufacturing 
Company desire to emphasize 
the fact that they guarantee the 
amount of radiating-surface to 
be as catalogued. The “ Har- 
vard” (for hot-water) contains 
practically the same water-vol- 
ume as the celebrated Gurney 
Hot Water Radiator, viz, 134 
gallons per 100 square feet, and 
is arranged for top feed, in- 
suring quick and positive circu- 
lation. : 

The manufacturers will be 
very glad to quote prices and 
furnish descriptive circular, 
upon receipt of request, men- 
tioning American Architect. 

GURNEY HEATER MFG. Co. 

Boston, MAss. 
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DurinG the winter months 
trade was quiet, but February 
and March and so far in April 
I have had a larger and better business than 
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stacks at their Tin-plate Works. 


This makes| we well know that the triumph of a depre- 


a total of twenty-two tinning-stacks in their|ciated product is but temporary at best. 
works and will give them an output of over| We, therefore, strictly adhere to a single 


7,000 boxes of 14 x 20 weekly by day-work. 


standard of perfection which is always re- 


They write us: “ The growing demand for | warded by permanent success. 


our special and guaranteed brands, particu- 
larly the ‘Old Style’ brand, is certainly 
very flattering. Consumers seem to realize 
the great wearing qualities of the brand, and 
agree that the difference in cost per square 
foot between it and the ‘imitations’ is simply 
in the material. It costs just as much to put 
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'* Harvard” Radiator. 


on a roof of poor material as of good and the 


any similar period for the past four years. I former may have to be renewed after a year 


think I will manufacture more Oats-cleaners 
this year than any previous year. 


THOMAS WHITFIELD, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BrST ROOFING TIN. 


N. & G. Tay tor Co., Tin-plate manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia, write us that the 
demand for the Genuine Taylor “ Old Style” 
brand of Roofing Tin has been such that they 
have been compelled to erect, two additional 


or two, whereas by the use of the genuine 
article, which has proven its wear of over 
sixty years, one practises at the outset the 
greatest economy. The many plates that are 
made by the use of Acid Flux, through pat- 
ent pots, between rolls and passing through 
oil, of course, ‘catch the eye’ of those who 
simply want a plate carrying a heavy coating 
and of attractive appearance, but we have 
never been tempted by competition of other 
manufacturers to sacrifice quality to price, as 
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“There is no way known to improve the 
wearing quality of this ‘Old Style’ brand. 
In addition to the old-fashioned way of work- 
ing these plates, we have tried many experi- 
ments for putting on a greater quantity of 
coating, and to-day they carry every ounce 
that it is possible for the sheets to retain, and 
while we may be a little ‘old 
fogy,’ we never expect to make 
any changes unless for the bet- 
ter. All changes that have 
been made in the manufacture 
of Tin-plate since 1830, with- 
out a single exception, have been 
in the interest of the makers 
and not in the wearing quality 
of the plates. The first step, 
which was the use of rolls, was 
for the purpose of squeezing 
off the metal, and then the use 
of rolls in the oil-pot was for the 
same purpose ; the oil being kept 
at such a high temperature as 
to keep the metal in a liquid 
state and the rolls to squeeze it 
off. In late years, Acid Flux 
has been a great friend to the 
manufacturer, but the greatest 
possible enemy to the customer 
and the Tin-plate trade. 

“We expect to erect an ad- 
dition to our works during this 
season for the production of 
Continuous Roofing, which we 
originally introduced in 1869. 
We commenced the manufacture 
of this in America during 
the past year and are now work- 
ing right along. Our Continu- 
ous Roofing is made without the 
use of Acid Flux, which is such 
an enemy to this article when in 
the seams: it is sure to eat through and re- 
sult in a worthless roof. 

“ We also contemplate the production of 
large Tinned Sheets. The prices asked by 
the foreign makers are out of reason, and as 
soon as we can get this portion of our works 
under way, we are satisfied that there will be 
a marked reduction in prices, which, of course, 
will result in benefit to the trade. We never 
have advocated the use of cheap materials 
and do not expect to produce any more of 
this class than the demands of our customers 
warrant.” 
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HANDY RULES FOR MECHANICAL 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


Booxs galore on direct and indirect radia- 
tion with steam, hot-water heating and furnace 
heating, can be found in any book-store, but 
nothing has been published giving reliable 
data for what is known as the “hot-blast” 
system. 

When it comes to determining the amount 
of air required, the size of the boiler, amount of 
heating-surface, size of blower, size of trunk 
and branch ducts, size of flues and registers, 
the best location for fresh-air and vent flues, 
architects are generally in a quandary, which 
lack of information is undoubtedly largely 
responsible for the many defective plants that 
have been installed in the last few years. 
The same thing causes architects to send their 
plans of magnificent buildings broad-cast over 
the country, inviting manufacturers of “hot- 
blast apparatus” to submit plans and specifi- 
cations for heating and ventilating them, often 
resulting in all sorts of vagaries, bringing 
anathemas more forcible than eloquent on all 
concerned. 

It is not our intention herein to enter the 
field of “theories of heat,’’ ‘ convection,” 
‘‘padiation,” ‘assimilation of gases,” nor to 
give technical reasons for the statements made 
herein, but we will endeavor to give a few 
handy, practical rules, covering such condi- 
tions. They must not be considered absolute, 
as the situation and construction of the build- 
ing, exposure, direction and strength of the 
prevailing winds, atmospheric conditions due 
to altitude, etc., each have their effect upon 
the building, in part, or as a whole. 

From an engineering standpoint these rules 
lack the requisite flexibility, but they are safe 
for all ordinary buildings, and will cover usual 
conditions. 

Heating Surface. — Multiply the number of 
cubic feet of air to be handled or delivered 
per minute by the degrees between the outside 
and inside temperatures and divide the pro- 
duct by 300. The result will give approxi- 
mately the number of lineal feet of one-inch 
steam-pipe required to heat the air, with any 
standard “ hot-blast apparatus.” 


Example : 30,000 cubic feet of air is to be heated 
from 10 degrees below zero to a temperature that 
will maintain 70 degrees Fahrenheit inside. 30,000 
x 80 (the difference in temperatures) = 2,400,000 
+ 300= 8,000 lineal feet of one-inch pipe. 

Horse-power of Bowler. — Strike off the first 
right-hand figure from the amount of heating- 
surface required and divide the remainder by 
7, the result will be approximately the number 
of horse-power capacity the boilers should 
have to furnish steam economically when the 
plant is working to full capacity. It is not 
customary to make any allowance for the 
engine which propels the blower, as the ex- 
haust is used in a section of the heating-coils, 
thus deducting an equal amount from the 
required boilercapacity. 

Example : Heating-surface required, 8,000 lineal 
feet of pipe; striking off firat right-hand figure 
leaves, 800 — 7 = 114, horse-power required. 

Blower Capacity. — There is no advantage 
in driving air at a terrific velocity. Doubling 
the velocity of the air increases the power 
required nearly five times. It is difficult to 
say just how fast to drive the air, but the 
maximum should not exceed 2,500 feet per 
minute, for a steel-plate fan in public-building 
work, and if kept down to 1,200 feet, the 
results will be all the more satisfactory. With 
a disc fan, of the ventilator type, the velocity 
should never exceed 900 feet per minute. 


Rule 1. To determine the velocity of the air 
through the discharge of the fan, divide the 
number of cubic feet of air to be delivered per 
minute by the area in square feet of the dis- 
charge ; the result is the velocity of the air in 

eet per minute. 

Rute 2. To determine the area of the dis- 
charge of the fan, divide the number of cubic 
feet of air to be delivered per minute by the 
desired velocity of the air ; the result is the area 
in square feet of the discharge. 

The catalogued capacities of all makes of 
fans are their capacities when running light, 
in the open air, not being attached to any 
ducts or heating coils. These capacities will 
be reduced from 25 to 50 per cent when so 
attached, depending on the length of the ducts 
and the method of distribution. It will thus 
be seen that the peripheral velocity of the fan 
wheel will be from 25 to 50 per cent greater 
than the velocity of the air. Dividing the 
peripheral velocity thus determined by the cir- 
cumference of the fan in feet, will give the 
revolutions per minute. 

Power to drive Blower.— Any formula 
which is flexible enough to cover extremely 
low and high speeds of a blower is too long to 
be handy. Catalogues contain tables of the 
speeds, capacities and horse-power for all 
standard sizes of fans, they being sufficient 
for all ordinary requirements. 

Determine the speed of the fan from the 
rules given under “ Blower Capacity.” The 
catalogued horse-power for the given speed 
will be sufficiently correct for all practical 
purposes. 

Size of Conduits.— Air should never be 
driven through the horizontal -distributing 
conduits in a public building at a greater 
velocity than 1,200 feet per minute. From 
600 to 900 is better practice. 

To determine the proper area of the main 
and branch conduits, use Rule 2, under the 
head of “Blower Capacity.” the “area of 
the discharge of the fan” in the rule being 
the area of the conduit in the latter case. 

Size of Vertical Flues and Registers. — The 
velocity of the air in the vertical flues should 
not exceed 600 feet, and through the registers 
it should not exceed 400 feet per minute. To 
determine the area of the registers, having 
already obtained the area of the flues, multiply 
the area of the latter by 14 and add to the 
product one-half of the area for the grilling 
in the face of the register. 


Ezample : Size of vertical flue 16’’ x 20'’ = 320 
(sq. in.) x 14 = 480 — 2= 240 + 480 = 720 square 
inches, total area of register for above flues. 

Miscellaneous Data.— One lineal foot of 
steam-pipe in a hot-blast heater is considered 
equivalent to one square foot of direct radia- 
tion, and in proportioning steam mains and 
returns this rule is equally applicable, and it 
might be added, it will likewise apply to the 
selection of steam traps and steam pumps. 

The location of flues cannot be determined 
absolutely as they are largely a matter of 
architectural arrangement. All that can be 
said is that it is best to locate both the fresh- 
air inlet and foul-air outlet in the same wall, 
which should be an interior one. In general 
practice it is customary to take the fresh air 
in about eight feet above the floor, the vent 
openings being at the floor level. 

The fresh cold air should be tempéred to 
about 60° or 65° when it first enters the build- 
ing. This can be accomplished with a temper- 
ing coil. After passing this coil it enters the 
fan and heater and is then distributed through- 
out the building. | 


The amount of air required per individual 
is a matter of great variance of opinion among 
writers. It has become quite an accepted 
practice — without any particular reason for 
it — to furnish 30 cubic feet of air per minute 
per pupil in school-rooms; 45 cubic feet of 
air per minute, per patient, in hospitals ; 60 
cubic feet in eruptive disease hospitals; and 
to change the air in churches, theatres, court- 
rooms and public halls, once every 15 or 20 
minutes. 

Small rooms require more air, both for heat 
and ventilation, than do large rooms; for 
instance, the air in a room ten feet square 
should be changed about every ten minates to 
give good results, whereas, a room 100 feet 
square can be heated and fairly ventilated — 
if not an audience room — with a change of 
air every 30 or 40 minutes. 

For schools, hospitals, churches, theatres, 
and all buildings in which numbers of people 
congregate, provision should be made for con- 
trolling the temperature of the room without 
diminishing the supply of fresh air to any 
apartment. This is accomplished in any one 
of various methods, being mainly an engineer- 
ing feature of the plant. 

The friction created by the air coming in 
contact with the conduits as it passes through 
them is the most difficult thing to be overcome 
in designing a plant of this system. It can 
only be overcome by careful arrangement, and 
proportion from formulas and tables for sack 
purposes. The length and size of the con- 
duits have varying effects on the distribatioa, 
requiring elaborate figuring unless the designer 
has it tabulated, in which case the tables are 
often considered too cumbersome for what 
little use an architect has for them. It is 
better to have them too large than too small 
but not running to excess. Many are the 
plants where an abundance of air rushes ont 
of one opening while from another there is 
scarcely a perceptible movement of air, and 
in one instance we know of, on one long 
branch-main there was a suction into the fresb- 
air ducts instead of a delivery from them. 

A matter of great importance to any heat- 
ing plant, of any system, is to have a smoke- 
stack or flue of sufficient area. Nine times in 
ten, this is a detail entirely overlooked. 

The following rule, given by Roper, is both 
handy and adequate: “ Multiply the nominal 
horse-power of the boiler by 112 and divide 
by the square root of the height; the result is 
the area of the flue in square inches.” 


Example: Boiler 30 H. P., stack 144 feet high. 
30 (H. P.) x 112 = 3360 ~ 12 (root of height) = 330 
square inches, area of flue at smallest point. 

It might be added that if this same flue were 
only 64 feet high, it should have 420 square 
inches or 50% more area. 

In conclusion we wish to add that our en- 
gineering department is at the service of all 
parties having in charge, or who are contem- 
plating the erection of any kind of a public 
building or manufactory. 

We will gladly furnish plans, specifications 
and estimates at any time, together with such 
advice as we can offer. For any services of 
this character we charge nothing, and our 
catalogue is at your disposal for the asking. 


HUYETT & SMITH MFG. CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHANGE OF TEMPERATURE. 


Way is it that catarrhal and bronchial 
afflictions pursue the American people with 
such relentless persistency ? 

Can we not say that the words “ Change of 
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Temperature ” are a sufficient answer to this 
query ? 

Is it not our rapid and violent fluctuations 
of heat and cold that are mainly responsible, 
and is it not especially important that these 
changes should not occur in our domestic or 
indoor atmosphere ? 

To accomplish this result every one must 
acknowledge that in the outside surface of 
the house that covers us there must be some 
material used that will resist the radiation of 
heat from within outwards and from without 
inwards. An immense number of spaces of 
confined air can best accomplish this result, 
according to the highest authorities upon the 
subject. Up to the present time no material 
answers this condition as well as Sheathing 
“Quilt.” This is made of the non-inflammable 
sea-plant Zostera Marina, quilted between 
thicknesses of tough paper. By careful 
scientific test it is equivalent to more than six 
thicknesses of rosin-sized paper in insulating 
effect. Of course, the same qualities that give 
it its ascendency as a non-conductor of heat 
make it the best of deadeners for sound. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
70 KILBY StT., BOSTON, MA8s. 


ARTISTIC STEEL CEILINGS. 


Tuk ceiling illustrated on this page is one 
of many beautiful patterns manufactured by 





and are of special value to churches, court- 
rooms and theatres on account of their 
acoustic qualities, and to stores, hospitals 
and all other buildings on account of their 
sanitary qualities and rich effects. 

The Wheeling Corrugating Company are 
also manufacturers of Tin and Terne Plates, 
Tin and Steel Roofings, Sidings, Conductor 
Pipes, Eaves Troughs, etc., and carry a full 
stock at each of their warehouses. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


ROOFING TIN PLATE. 


A SIMPLE test for a roofing tin plate 
is the manner in which it solders. If it does 
not solder readily —if the edges must be 
scraped before the solder will hold — if it is 
necessary to use acid to make the solder and 
tin plate unite, the coating is almost entirely 
lead and has been applied by the improper 
acid-flux process. 

The soldering of Tin Plate is an easy, 
simple, everyday practical test of quality. 
The “Scott’s Extra Coated” brand is not 
only the heaviest and most evenly-coated roof- 
ing plate, but also contains the largest propor- 
tion of pure block tin in its coating mixture 
and is made by the ‘approved palm-oil process 
without the use of acid flux. For these rea- 
sons, the “Scott’s Extra Coated ” surpasses 





the Wheeling Corrugating Company, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., who have branch offices 
and warehouses at No. 83 Fulton Street, New 
York; Nos. 470, 472 and 474 Laflin Street, 
Chicago, and corner 12th and Poplar Streets, 
St. Louis. Write to them for catalogues. 

There are advantages in using steel ceilings 
that are recognized by nearly every one. 
They are entirely waterproof; fireproof to a 
large degree; many instances are recorded 
where buildings have been saved with slight 
loss from total destruction through their 
agency. They neither warp, shrink, crack nor 
drop off. 

The evolution from metal ceilings made 
from corrugated sheets to the artistic designs 
now manufactured has been rapid and won- 
derful. The raised designs on the steel are 
beautiful in themselves, and it is not necessary 
to decorate them highly unless something un- 
usually fine is desired, and then the raised 
patterns furnish the decorator with the light 
and shadows that are essential to give life and 
character to his work. 

Steel ceilings can be applied to any room 
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all other roofing-tin in the ease with which it 
solders. 

There is no necessity of using anything but 
rosin when soldering the “Scott’s Extra 
Coated.”” There should be no excuse for a 
roof leaking — the seams must be tight if the 
“ Scott’s Extra Coated ” tin is used. 

Each sheet of the “ Scott’s Extra Coated ” 
is stamped with registered trade-mark and 
thickness. Sole manufacturers, 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Formerly JAMES B. ScoTr & Co., : 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


NOTES. 

Weare of the opinion that there is much 
to encourage the belief that the country is 
getting to rights once more. In various sec- 
tions of the country it would seem that the 
inquiries that are being made for our goods, 
which are of a class to enter into nearly all 
the better buildings, has been on the increase 
for some time; in fact this branch of the busi- 
ness has exceeded our expectations. The 
various “isms” of the day have had their 
day — they fought out their fight in the last 


Congress. The sober second thought has 
come. The economy that is being practised 
in all parts of the country makes, of course, 
the volume of trade less, but it is healthy. 
And judging from the fact that our experi- 
ence brings to us, we think that while there 
is no boom at hand, we have reason to expect 
prosperous times. 
THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Tue Tiffany Pressed Brick Company an- 
nounces a removal on the Ist of May, to Suite 
1149-1151 new Marquette Building, where, 
besides showing their usual fine samples of 
plain and ornamental Pressed Brick, they can 
point to the entire “ Marquette” court, which 
is faced to its sixteenth story with Tiffany 
Enamelled Brick. The Tiffany is retaining 
its trade in high-grade Pressed Brick, and is 
securing large contracts throughout the coun- 
try for Enamelled Brick, which are being 
turned out in shapes and colors to suit the 
demands of architects and owners. 

TIFFANY PRESSED BRICK COMPANY, 
" CHIca@o, ILL. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News, 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Allentown, Pa.— 4A stone and brick dwell. will be 
puis for Dr. H. 8. Seip; arch., Jacoby & Weis- 
ampel. 


Ardmore, I. T.— The buildings destroyed in the 
lave fire will be rebuilt at once. 


Arlington,, Mass.— F. G. Coburn, of Boston, has 
the contract for a large storage car-house for the 
West End St. Railway Co. 


Bangor, Me. — It is now proposed, instead of erect- 
ing a statue to Hannibal Hamlin, to put up a Ham- 
lin Memorial Building. 

The trustees of the Fiske estate will build a two- 
st’y brick store-building, 55’ x 66’, on Broad St.; 
Charles B. Brown is contractor. 


Battle Creek, Mich.— A new school-house wil] soon 
be built. j 


Bien: Me.— A lot has been secured for the new 
all. 


Boston, Mass.—Itis proposed to build a stone Roman 
Catholic Church on Blue Hill Ave., corner of Dal- 
matia St., to cost about $100,000. $5,000 has been 
raised to begin operations with. 


Brookline, Mass. — Thomas B. Ferguson will build 
a number of houses on Pleasant and Dwight Sts. 
The Baptist Society are looking for a site for a 
church. 
Dr. Joseph Kittredge will build a house on Cy- 
press St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — The St. Barnabas Church Society, 
of Central Ave., are thinking of putting up a new 
brick and stone edifice at a cost of $100,000. 


Baffalo, N. Y. — The Gould Coupler Co. will build a 
$150,000 oftice-building on Depew St. 

S. R. Badgely, of Cleveland, O., has made plans 
for a stone and brick church to be built for the 
Glenwood M. E. Church Society at the northeast 
corner of Linwood Ave. and Utica St. It is to cost 
$28,000. 

E. A. Beyer has made drawings for a four-st’y 
brick hotel for Anna Markens at the corner of Hu- 
ron, Genesee and Washington Sts. It will cost 


George Smith will bulld a two-st’y frame dwell. 
at 183 Kichmond Ave. It will cost $6,000. 


Burlington, Vt.— The Merchants’ National Bank 
will build a four-st’y fireproof granite, brick and 
terra-cotta building, at a cost of $75,000. 

Butler, Pa.—J. E. Allison, Pittsburgh, has made 
plans of a dwell. to be built here. 

Canby, Minn. — Bounds for $15,000 have been voted 
for a school-house. 

Cherokee, Ia. — Plans for a $25,000 stone high schoo) 
have been made by W. L. Dow, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Claremont, N. H.— Plans have been made by J. E. 
Randlett for a new town-hall, to cost $50,000. 


Cohasset, Mass. — The Odd Fellows will build a hall 
on Highland Ave. 

Cohoes, N. Y.—A four-st’y brick addition is to be 
built to the Star Knitting Co. plant. 

Crookston, Minn. — Bonds for $12,000 have been 
voted for completing the high-school building. 

Edgefield, 8. OC.—A large cotton-mill is to be built 
during the coming summer. 

Ellaworth, Me. — The Odd Fellows have decided to 
put up a 44/ x 70’ building, with a staircase tower 16 
x 16 at ne corner. 

Freeport, I1l.— G. 8. Mansfield has made plans for a 
Masonic Temple. 

Galveston, Tex.—The Masons will soon build a 
home for the widows and orphans of Masons. 

Hiram, O.— A _ $30,000 Y.M.C. A. building will be 
put up; C. C. Thayer is the architect. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — It is said that Stein Bros., the 
owners of the Monarch Distillipg Co., of Chicago 
aie pM ORRIONes Ky., are to put up a million dollar 
plant. 


Lumpkin, Ga. — Stewart County is to build a new 
court-house of brick or stone. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
eee en eee ne ee ere ee ee 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Lynn, Mass. — A one-at’y brick and stone, 47’ x90, 
usiness building 18 to be put up on Washington Sst, 
near Mourve St., for Hugh EK. Murphy. H. K. 
Wheeler will be the architect. 

Thos. Green, of Lynn, has the contract for the 
new alinshouse at $35,544. Jd. F. Cushing, of Lynn, 
was given the contract tor heating and ventilaung 
AL $3,219.06 . 

Madison, Wie.— ‘The Governor has signed the Dill 
appropriating $50,0uv this year and $50,000 next 
year fur building a home for the feeble-minded. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Marshall & Kuder have made 
plans for a five-st’y tirepruof brick business build- 
ing to be put up on the site of the iately burut 
Plavkinton House, at a cost of $250,000. 


New Lisbon, Wis. — A §25,000 cauning-factory will 
be bmilt here by Chicago parties. Address W. H 
Cash. 

New York, N. ¥.— W. H. Hume & Sons are the 
architects of the fireproof anuex, 100% x 200’, to be 
built to the Hebrew tenevolent Orphan Asylum. 
It will cost $250,U00. 

A aix-st’y addition, 6) cost $60,000, is to be made 
to the mission-huuse and dispensary of the Trinity 
Church Association at 213 Fulton St. 

The congregatiou of the K. UC, Church of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales will build a chureh and school on the 
north side of 96th St., west of Lexington Ave. The 
ebureh will be of marble and will cost $150,000. 

J.B. Baker will be the architect of a seven-st’y, 
$100,000 Hreproof building to be put up at 155 Worth 
St. tor the Five Points House of Industry. 

A three-st’'y annex will be added to the Hotel 
Waldorf on West 36th St. 

Louis Eutzer, Jr. has made plans for a ten-st’y 
apartinent-house for Lambert Suydam on the n e 
cor. of West Kud Ave. and 79th St. It wiil cost 
$275,000 and measure 100! x 125/. 

A soldiere’ monument is to be built, at a proba- 
ble cost of $250,000, and a Commission has -been 
appointed. : 

Niagara alls, N. Y.— A new theatre is to be built 
by the Park Theatre Co. Address Arthur Shoell- 
kupf. 

Oakland, Caf. — The State University Trade-school 
for buys, to be built frum the Wilmerding bequest, 
will prubably be located here. 


Oskaloosa, In. —It is said that a $50,000 depot will 
be built by the lowa Central Railroad. 


Portland, Me. — It is reported that a hospital for 
consulpptives is to be established. 

Rabway, N. J.—A commission has been appointed 
to build the new State Reformatory, for which the 
Legistature has appropriated $100,000. 

Rochester, N. Y. — The city property committee of 
the Common Council has decided that a new syatem 
of plumbing and ventilation is needed for the city- 
hall. 

George F. Hutchinson has made plans for two 
frame two-st’y houses at 32 and 42 Charlotte St. 


Saugus, Mass.— The town has voted to build a 
brick school-house in the 2d Ward at a cost of 
$36,000. | 

Sing Sing, N. Y.— A bill has been introduced pro- 
viding tora new armory. . 

Waltham, Mass. — A $15,000 addition is to be built 
to the North grammar school-house. 

Warren, 0.—It is probable that the county will 
build a new court-house to replace the one burnt 
March 25. 

Washington, D. C.—Ground will be broken the 
coming summer for the Hearst School for Girls, 
which 18 proposed to be the tiret of a group of build- 
ings of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral fouuda- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

Charles F. Hale will put up a three-st’y store and 
dwell. on 14th St., near N. Y. Ave.; arch., W. 
Bruce Gray. 

lt 18 reported that a local architect has made 
plans for a large building to cost $2,500,000, to be 

ut up on the squere west of the Centre Market, 
founded by Louisiana aAve., 9th, 10th and B Sts. 
The structure is to contain a 700-room hotel, a 
theatre, a produce exchange hall and offices, a cold- 
storage warehouse, and a wholesale market depart- 
meut. 

Weymouth, Mass. —Strong & Garfleld will build a 
large shoe-factory on Middle St. 

M. C. Dizer & Co. will build a 30/ x 115’ addition to 
their factory in East Weymouth. 


MINNEAPOLIS : 
Room 416, Corn Exchange Bidg. 


CHICAGO: DENVER: 
509 Home Ins. Bidg. 1316 1ft:.t 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
_ Desert Bank Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY: 
Armour Building. 


ee een — — 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 





Boston, Mass.— Moti St., cor. Washington St., 2 four- 


at’y buildings to be altered into aparts. above the 
firat tloor; one-st’y to be added; own., Est. of C. G. 
Way; arch., Richardson Brus., 43 West St. — 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Elm Pl., w 8, 100 n Livingston 
St., three-st’y stone and brick theatre, 75! x 147? 11//, 
tin roof; new proscenium boxes and soundirg- 
board to be built; $5 000; own., Hyde & Behman, on 
premises; arch., J. B. McElfatrick & Sons, Abbey's 
Theatre Building. New York City. 

South Second St, 88, 1507 w Hewes St., five-st’y 
brick tin-ware factory, tin roof; five-st’y brick ex- 
tension, 37’ 8/7, 37/47" x 66’ 4/7, to be added; $7,00); 
own., E. Ketchum & Co.. 25 Cliff St., New York 
City; arch., Th. Engelhardt, 905 Broadway. 

Classen Ave., w 8, 155/n Park Ave., two-st’y brick 
barrel-factory, 88’ x 100’; two-st’y brick extension, 
100 x 44’, to added; $4,000; own., A. O'Donnell, 
110 Classen Ave.; arch., J. G. Conneal, 79 Harrison 
Pl.; bid., T. Timony, 786 Butler St. 

Sizth Ave., n w cor. Union St., four-st’y brick 
store and dwell., one and four-st’y brick exten- 
sion, 19% x 19’ x 8f, to be added, roof to bs raised 
two feet, and internal alterations made; $4,500; 
own., Lewis ponering. Flatbush and St. Mark's 
Ave.; arch., Charles Werner, Garfield Bldg.; bid., 
Albert Kleinert, Baltic and Smith Sts. 

Warren St., 8 e cor. Henry St.. three-at’y and 
basement brick store and dwell., 26’ x 45’, five-st’y 
brick extension, 25’ x 50’, to be added, and internal 
alterations made; $7,000; own., Wm. A. Ferry, 252 
Conrt St. 

Summit St., No. 124, three-st’y brick store and 
dwell., 207 x 36’,2 brick extensions front and rear. 
20’ x 12/ and 20’ x 10%, to be added; $7,000; own., 
Mrs. -J. Brosnan, 518 Henry St.; arch., 1. A. Clarke, 
139 President St. 

Chicago, Ill.— Walter Maher, two-st’y brick front 
addition, 5812 Michigan Ave.; $3,000. 

Eugene Kimball, one-st’y brick addition, 43d St. 
and Luke Ave.: $5,000. 

H. Ganski, three-st’y and attic rear addition, 829 
‘T'wenty-firet St.; $4,000. 

C. Young, alterations on building, 169-163 Twenti- 
eth St.; $3,500. 

W. C. Newberry, four-st’y brick addition to stores, 
&3 Kinzie St.; $10,000. 

The Henry Field Estate, one-st’y brick rear addi- 
tion, 109-111 Adams St.; $14,000. 


St. Louls, Mo. — Addition to cotton-mill, es 2d St., 
bet. Barton and Victor Sts., $16,000; own., Home 
Cotton Mill Co.; bld., J. P. Stewart & Co. 

Addition and alteration to hotel buikiing, n w coer. 
Broadway and Pestalozzi St.; $6,000; own., Adol- 
pbhus Busch; bid., B. Rotermann. 

Addition and alteration to dwell., aw cor. 18th 
St.; $3,0°0; own., H. J. Harnisch; bid., A. Hupp- 


man. 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Twelfth St., 0 8, 123’ w 6th Ave., 
2 four-st’y brick aparts., v5! x 62/, tin roofs; $8,250; 
own., Lester & Ryerson, on premises; arch., Kob't 
Dixon, 219 Montague St. 


Chicago, Ill.—Clarence A. Miller, two-st’y brick 
flats, 78 Marvin P1.; $4,500. 
Mrs. Mary K. Hallgren, three-st’y brick flats, 732 
Sixty-seventh St.; $8,000. 
D. Schultz, two-at’y brick flats, 986 Trumbull Ave.; 


$3,000. 

V. Shunek, three-st’y brick flats, 5984 California 
Ave.; $7,000. 

T. J. Reynertson, three-st’y brick apartment- 
house, 327-29 Hermitage Ave.; $20,000. 

E. J. Lehman Estate, 6 four-st’y brick flats, 2315- 
2323 Dearborn St.; $60,000. 

Abby P. Barker, three-st’y brick flats, 9121 Com- 
mercial St.; $10,000. 

S. Rajewski, three-st’y brick flats, 679 Humboldt 
Ave.; $5.00. 

LL. E. Olan, three-st’y brick flats, 498 West Su- 
perior St.; $5,000. 

8. A. Hennmie, three-st’y brick flats, 791 West 
Division St.; $5,600. 

Mrs. K. A. Bugler, three-st’y brick flats, 42 Sige) 
St.; $4.000. 

N. Maurer, three-st’y brick flats, 5834 Indiana 
Ave.; $6,000. 

Jacob Keuter, three-st’y brick flats, 884 Turner 
Ave.; $6,000. 

W. White, three-st’y brick flats, 1284 West 15th 
St.; $4,000. 

Hans Thorne, three-st'y brick flats, 804 North 
Rockwell St.; $6,000. 

Thomas Sweeney, two-st’y brick flats, 3347 Dashiel 
St.; $4,000. 


. 





(Apartment-Houses Continu>2.) 
Peter Barband, three-st’y brick flats, 5... =*>o=*» 


Weatern Ave.; $4,000. 
New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Thirty-fifth ast 


s 8,22! w Lenox Ave., 5 five-st’y brick flats, 26’ x 


x 37',594/ high, flat tin roofs; $100,009; own., Herlier 
& Wolf, 167 Broadway; arch., Neville & Bagge, 217 
West 125th St. 

Columbus Ave.. e 8, 50 77 n 108th St., 3 five-st’y 


brick flats, 25’ x 87’, 59’ high, Hat tin roofs; ; : 
own., Max Altinger, 20 Kast 70th St.; arch., A. B 
Ogden & Son, 1031 Madison Ave. 


One Hundred and Thirtieth St., n s, 125% e@ 10th 
Ave., four -Bt'y brick flats, 25’ x 70’, 70" high, flat tin 
roof; $72,000; own., Elizabeth Euler, 2218 Eighth 


Ave.; Andrew Spence, 163 East 125th St. 

Perry St., No. 81, five-st’y brick flats, 27’ x 82", 59° 
high. tlat tin roof; $25,000; own. and areh., Schnei- 
der & Herter, 48 Bible House. 

Perry St., tive-st’y brick flats, 23’ x 82’, 59 high, 
1 and arch., Schneider & 


flat tin roof; $20,000; own 
Herter, 48 Bible House. 

East Twenty-seventh St., five-st’y brick flats, 16’ 
9’) x 86". 56’ high, flat lin roof; $15,000; own., Wil- 
liam S. White, 420 Gold St., Brooklyn, L. I.; areb., 
John P. Leo, 287 Fourth Ave. 

Madison Ave., 8 e cor. 108th St., 4 five-st’y brick 
flats, 25’ x 68’ x 797,59’ high, flat tin roofs; $52,000; 
own,., Theodore H. Cardler, 483 East 86th St., arch., 
John Hauser, 1441 Third Ave. 


One Hundred and Fifty-sizth St., 8 8, 16Y eRR 
Ave., 2 four-st’y brick flats, 25/ x 68’, 4 high, flar 
tin roofs; $23,000; own., F. A. Fossing. 524 East 156th 
St.; arch., Gustav Schwarz, 554 East 158th St. 

Henry St., No. 170, six-st’y brick flat, 26 3” x &” 
6’, 67’ high, flat tin roof; $30,000; own., 
Galewski, 170 Henry St.; arch., Schneider & Her- 
ter, 48 Bible House. 

One Hundred and Twenty-seventh St., n 8. 21% e 
Park Ave., 2 five-et’y brick flate, 18’, 26’ x 87’ x 8Y, 
59? high, flat tin roofs; $44,000; own., Mary Cohill, 
117 East 127th St.; arch., John Hanser, 1441 Third 
Ave. 

One Hundred and Seventh St., n e cor. Madison 
Ave., tive-st’y brick flats, 25’ x 78’, 607 high. flat tin 
roof; $24,000; own., John Frame, 216 East 70th St.; 
arch., Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

Ninety-third St.,n e cor. Lexington Ave., four-st’y 
brick flat, 20 x 57’, 60’ high, flat tin roof; $18,000: 
own., John Jordan, 303 West 29th St.; arch., Thom 
& Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Therty-Arst St., 8 8, 100° e Am- 
sterdam Ave., five-at’y brick flats, 2¥ x 8’, GY high. 
flat tin roof; $22,000; own., Thomas Moloney, =i 
West 122d St.; arch., Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broas- 
way. 

West Central Park, ws, 7% n 97th St., five-et’y 
flat, 26’ x 907, 58’ high, flat tin roof; $20,000; orn.. 
William Kankin, 119 West 77th St.; arch., James W. 
Cole, 403 Weat Sist St. 

One Hundred and Third St., ns, 175’ e Manhattan 
Ave., 2 five-at’y brick flats, 18’, 277 x &8’, 59 high, 
flat tin roofs; $37,000: own., John Rankin, 322 West 
Slat St.; arch., James W. Cole, 403 West 5ist St. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St., #8, 118 e Park 
Ave., 2 five-st’y brick flats, 25 x 90’. 56’ high, flat tin 
roofs: $30,000; own., Rich W. Hawks, 536 West 142d 
St.; arch., John C. Burne, 101 West 421 St. 

West Sixty-ninth St., Nos. 143-145, 2 five-st’y brick 
flats, 25’ x 90/, 64" a fiat tin roofs; $40,000; own., 
Charles Lowen, 407 West 85th St.; arch., James F. 
Ware, 487 Fifth Ave. 

Fast Fufty-second St, No. 240, five st’y brick flats, 
25) x Sor, Sor 11” high, fat tin roof; $18,000; own., 
Frank Schaetiier, 249 East 58d St.; arch., Frederick 
Jenth, 191 Forsy th St, 

Perry St.. No, 8i, five-st’y briek Gate, 277 x 8", 59° 
high. fat tin roof; $25,000; own. and arch., Sehnei- 
der & Herter, 48 Bible House. 

Greenwich St , § W COr, Fulton St., six-st’y briek 
flats, 24’ x 43’, 66’ high, fat tar, felt and gravel roof: 
$15,000; own., Levi A. Fessenden, 154 West 44th St; 
arch., Shaw & Schuman, 265 Broadway. 

Third Ave.,@ 8, 81/8 Ross 8t., four-st’y brick flats. 
20/ x 68’, 50’ high, flat tin roof; $15,900; own., Ferdi- 
nand & Heeht, 189 East T2d St.; arch., M. J. Gar. 
vin, 3311 Third Ave 

One Hundred and Thirty-fifte St., 8 8, 300" e St. 
Ann's Ave., 3 fourst’y brick fats, 26’ x 68’, 49 high. 
flat tin roofs; $48,000; own., James T. Barry, 2435 
Valentine Ave.; arch., Neville & Bagge, 217 West 
125t h St. 

Ninety-eighth St., 3 w cor. Madison Ave., 4 five- 
st'y brick flats, 25‘ x 91’, 58 high, flat tin rons; 
$98,000; own., Francis J. Schnugg, 1 East 94th St; 
arch., Louis Entzer, Jr., 78 East 96th St. 

One Hundred and Forty-seventh St., ns, 10 e 
Bergen Ave., 3 tive st’y brick flats, 27’x Sx, 58 high, 
flat tin or plastic slate roofs; $51,000, own., Anns B, 
Hutchinson, Hempstead, L. I.; arch., F. 7. Cxmp, 
114 Nassau St. 

Hergen Ave., e 8, 27/ n 147th St., tive sty brick 
flats, 27’ x 75/, 58’ high, flat tin or plastic slate roof, 
$15,000; own., Anna B. Hutchinson, Hempstead, L. 
I. arch., F. T. Cainp, 114 Nassau St. 

West Thirty-sixth St., No. 150, tive-st’y brick fats, 
25/ x 85/, 59’ high, tlat tin roof; $25,000; own., 
Amelia Wr ght, 150 West 36th St.; arch., Neville & 
Bagge, 217 West 125th St. 

ne Hundred and Sixth St.,aecor. Madison Ave., 
4 five-st’y brick flats, 25 11/7 x 58’ x 66/, 59/ high, flat 
tin roofs; $80,000; own., Theodore H. Cordier, 453 
East 86th St.; arch., John Haurer, 1141 Third Ave. 

Sizty-cizth St, n 8, 200° w 8th Ave., 2 five-at’y 
brick flats, 24’ x 907, 59 high, flat tin roofs; $30,000; 
own., Alexander Moore, 151 West Glst St.; arch., 
George Keister, 140 West 3ith St. 


St. Louis, Mo. — Flat, es 11th St., bet. Bremen and 


Newhouse Sts.; $5,000; own., H. C. Pollanan; bid.., 
F. W. Geise. 

Two tlats, e a, Nebraska Ave., bet. Osage and Gas- 
conece Sts.; $7,000; own., G. Hardbrick; bid., H. 

omes. 

Three adj. flats,s s Evans St., bet. Vandeventer 
are: and Sarah St.; $5,000; own. and bld., L. Quin- 
ette. 

Flats, n s Sullivan St., bet. 13th and 14th Sts.; 
oe own., Hy. Weisheyer; bid., F. C. Aufder- 

eide. 

Three adj. flats, e s Sarah St., bet. Page Ave. and 
ee St.; $5,000; own., A. Murray; bid., W. J. 

rice. 

Two adj. flats.es Sarah St., bet. P. 
Evans St.; $5,000; own., A. Murray; 
Price. 

Two adj. flats, ns Castleman St., bet. Vandeven- 
ter Ave. and Lawrence St.; $7,500; own., Joseph 
Parrell; bld., M. Schneider. 


e@ Ave. and 
Id., W. J. 
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itself innumerable minute dead air spaces, which, 


together with the natural elasticity of the felted filling, give almost 


perfect conditions for confining both heat and sound. 


Actual tests 


show that it is equal to six thicknesses of rosin-sized paper, and better 


than three of the best wool felt. 


It is light, clean, 


tible by decay or insects, and costs 


Less than 1 cent a square foot. 


odorless, indestruc- 








Sample and Circular upon application. 
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(Apariment-Houses Continued.) 
Four adj. flats, ns Caroline St., bet. Grand Ave. 


and Carr Lane; $16,000; own. aud bid., O'Malley | 


Bro. 

Four adj. flats, e s Newstead Ave., bet. Fairfax 
and Finney Aves.: $5,000; own., J. P. Bizsant. 

Two adj. tlats,o8s Benton St., bet. 25th and 26th 
Sts.; $4,500; own., Mrs. McConnell; bid., Jos. Kelly. 

Two adj. flats, e a Pendleton Ave., bet. Lucky 
and Market Sts.; $3,000; own., J. A. Dorn; bid., 
S. Woolbrinock. : 


Flats, w s Oregon St., bet. Arsenal and Crilten- | 


don Sts.; $4,000; own., Caroline Lugler; bid., K. 
Boshle. 

Three flats, ws Linn St., bet. Emmet and Cal- 
houn Sts.; $6,500; own., A. Doellner; sub-let. 

Two ats, 8 8 Shenandoah St., bet. Nebraska and 
eae Aves.; $7,800; own., KF. Thrateman; sub- 
et. 

Flats, s s Barrett St., bet. Thompson St. and 
Grand Ave.; $4,200; own., Hy. Behrens; bid., H. F. 
Warning. 

Flats, n 8 Cook Ave., bet. Grand and Leonard 
Aves.; $3,800; own., J. Field; bid, P. J. Smith. 

Three flats, s 8 Henrietta St., bet. Grand Ave. and 
Theresa St.; $6,000; own., J. M. Darr; bid., W. 
Kocher. 

Six adj. flats, w s Newstead Ave., bet. Ashland 
St. and Laclede Ave.; $9,000; own., H. Tegelhoff; 
bid... Wm. Riewe. 

Six adj. flats, es Elliott St., bet. Cass Ave. and 
Howard St.; own., F. Portmann; bid., H. Lioyd. 

Flat, w s Compton aAve., bet. Shenandoah and 
Sidney Sts.; $6,010; own., B. T. Kierans; bid., 
Dunn Bros. 

Two adj. flats, ns Page Ave., bet. Vandeventer 
Ave. and Sarah St.; $4,500; own. and bid., J. El- 
wanger. 

Worcester, Mass. — Main St., four-st’y brick apart.; 
own., S. Prentice; con., Geo. Pierce; arch., 
Barker & Nourse. 

State st., four-et’y brick apart.; own. and bid., Q. 
C. Ward. 

Chandler St., five-st’y brick apart.; own., J. W. 
Hall; con., J. A. Brigham; arch., Barker & Nourse. 


CHURCHES. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Lansdowne Ave, and Fifty- 
fourth St., Avondale stone ‘‘West Park Presby- 
terian’’ Church, slate roof; arch., Chas. W. Bolton, 
1510 Chestnut St. 

Lombard St., 8 8, bet. 6th and 6th Sts., one-st’y 
and basement mottled brick, Indiana limestone 
trimmings, Chevra-Kesher-I[srael synagogue, 75/ x 
90’, tower in centre, tin roof; arch., J. Franklin 
Stuckert, 49 North 13th St. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Allegheny, Pa.— Second Ward, brick and stone 
trimmings public school., 93’ x 190’, slate roof; con., 
W.T. Trimble & Sun, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill.— City of Chicago, three-st’y brick 
school., Rockwell and Hirsch Sts.; $70,000. : 

City of Chicago, three-st’y brick school., Grace 
and 64th Sts.; $70,000. 








CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Educational Continued.) 


Detroit, Mich. — Detroit Board of Education, three- 
st’y brick school., 915 Cass Ave.; $350,000. | 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Levering St. and Ridge Ave., 
two-st’y granite public school., 69/ x 120’; con., 
Chas, M. Byrens, 1213 Filbert St. 


Providence, R. I.— Hendrick St., two-st’y brick 
school.; $23,900; own., City of Providence; arch., 
Fred E. Field; bld., Houlihan & Maguire. 


St. Louls, Mo.— School, 8 8 Shenandoah St, bet. 
MeNair St. and Indiana Ave.; $30,000; own., Board 
of Public Schools; bld., Dunn Bros. 

School, s w cor. Nebraskaand Pennsylvania Aves.; 
sans own., Board of Public Schools; bld., Dunn 
ros. 


FACTORIES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Jay St.,e 8,59’ 10’ s Front St., 
five-st’y brick brewery, 62/ 2’ x 68 8/’, with two-st’y 
extension, 24’ 3/7 x 40/ 4/’, tin roof; $30,000; own., 
Leavy & Britton Brewing Co., on premises; arch., 
Fred’k Wunder, 99 Broadway. 

Atlantic Ave., 8 8,125’ w Vanderbilt Ave., two-st’y 
brick wagon-factory, 25’ x 80’, gravel roof; $3,500; 
own., Andrew Doell, *33 Pacific St.; arch., W. H. 
Wirth, 358 Seventeenth St. 


Chicago, Ml. — C. C. Russell, seven-st’y brick factory, 
249-251 South Jefferson St.; $30,00. 


Paterson, N. J.— Four-st'y stone and brick mill; 
own., Doherty & Wadsworth; arch., John W. Fer- 
guson. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— O/sego St., e 8, near Morris 
St., two-st’y brick factory, 61! 5// x 126’; own., Jno. 
T. Bailey & Co., Market St., above lith St.; con., 
Allen B. Rorke, Drexel Building; arch., Furness, 
Evans & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Factory, es Morganford St., bet. 
McDonald and Parker Sts.; $11,000; own., Russe}l 
Parker Mfg. Co.; bld., Miller & Doyle 


HOUSES. 


Baltimore, Md. — Three-st’y frame dwell., 30/ x 46’, 
se cor. Clifton and 10th Sts.; own., Alex. Chanlee. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 


Ten three-st’y brick dwells., w s, Eutaw Pl., n 
Whitelock St., own., Nelson C. Showacre, 1606 West 
Mulberry St. 

Eight two-st’y brick dwells., ns Fairmount Ave.,, 
beg. n w cor. Catherine St.; own.,Smith & Schwarz, 
12 East Lexington St. 

Eleven three-st’y brick dwells., beg. n w cor. 
Huntington Ave, and St. Paul St.; own., Lemuel 
German, 10 West 24th St. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., 30’ x 33’, Walbrook Ave, 
near 11th St., own., B. H. Slonaker, 1814 Druid Hill 
Ave. 

Four two-st’y frame dwells.,s s Dumberton Ave., 
e Old York Road; own., Jno. G. Maier & Son, 155 
North Gay St. ; 

Sixteen two-st’y brick dwells., e and ws Mount 
St., bet. Baker and Presstman Sts.; own., Jno. F. 
Carter, 1309 Mosher St. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., 30’ x 48’, e s Eutaw St., 
bet. Madison and Biddle Sts.; own., Dr. W. B. 
Finney, 813 North Eutaw St. 

Four two-st’y brick dwells., e s Bond St. and 11 
two-st’y brick dwells., ws Lafayette Ave.,e Bethel 
St.; own., S. D. Hutt, 1738 North Broadway. 

Twenty-one two-st’y brick dwells., Ostend St., bet. 
Hanover and Kace Sts.; own., Jas. F. Morgan, 1300 
South Charles St. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. —Two-st’y and basement frame 
dwell., slate and tin roof; own., Dr. J. M. Douds; 
arch., J. A. Snyder. 


Boaton, Mase. — Bartlett St., Nos. 7-17, Ward 21, 6 
three-at’y brick dwel)s., flat roofs, 1, 18/ x 20; 4, 19 
x 20/ and 1, 20’ x 207; own. and bid., Mrs. S. Gutlon. 

Daniel St., Nos. 1-14, Ward 17, 14 three-st’y brick 
dwells., flat roofs, 25 x 25’; own. and bid., D. T. 
Connelly. 

West Broadway, No. 479, Ward 15, three-st’y brick 
dwell., flat roof; own., H. J. Bowen; bid., L. A. 
Robinson. 

Linden St., Nos. 1-17, Ward 25, 9 four-et’y brick 
dwells., flat roofa, 23’ x 23’; own. and bid., John 
Butland. 

Cambridge St., Nos. 338-358, Ward 25, 5 four-at’y 
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(Houses Continued.) 


brick dwells., flat roofs, 4, 23’ x 23’ and 1, 10° x 15; 
own. and bid., John Butland. 

West Sixth St., Nos. 214-218, Ward 15, 3 three-st’y 
frame dwells., flat roofa; own., A. G. Pearce; bid., 
W. L. Eaton. 

Nt. Alphonsus St., near Tremont St., Ward 22, 2 
three-st’y frame dwells., flat roofs, 19’ x 19’; own., 
Wm. Gately; bid., T. Deamond. 

Warren St., near Dale St., Ward 21, 4 three-st' 
frame dwells., flat roofs, 25’ x 25/; own. and bid., 

J. Johnson. 

Montclair Ave., near Centre St., Ward 23, two-st’y 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 28 x 28%; own., John 
Salmon; bid., T. E. Haney. 

Dudley Ave., near Harvey St., Ward 23, two-st'y 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 32 x 32/; own., Thomas 
Sharron; bld., T. E. Haney. 

East Second St., No. 879, Ward 14, three-st’y frame 
dwell., flat roof, 22/ x 2z/; own., W. L. Whitehill; 
bld., F. W. Smith. 

Dunmore St., near Magazine St, Ward 20, three- 
st’'y frame dwell., flat roof, 21’ x 21’; own., T. H. 
Lynch; bid., M. E. Holmes. 

Codman Park, near Washington St., Ward 21, 
three-st’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 33’ x 33/; own., 
John Shilladay. 

East Ninth St., No, 254, Ward 15, three-st’y frame 
dwell., flat roof, 40’ x 4; own., Mra. C. Ring. 

Huntington Ave., near Wait St., Ward 22, three. 
st’y brick dwell., flat roof, 20’ x 20; own., Edward 
Havden; bld., Hayden & Lynch. 


Huntington Ave., near Wait St., Ward 22, three- 


st’'y brick dwe.l., flat roof, 20’ x 20; own., M. H. 
Lynch; bld., Hayden & Lynch. 

Ridgemont St., near Cambridge St., Ward 25, two- 
at’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 21’ x 21’; own., Sarah 
Blackwell; bid., G. A. Dooley. 

Hartford St., near Sargent St., Ward 20, two-st’y 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 26’ x 26/; own. and bid., 
Fred Rockwell. 

Meridian St., near Condor St., Ward 1, 2 two-st’ 
frame dwells., pitch roofs; own. and bid., C. F. 
Hargrave. 

Ridgemont St., near Cambridge St., Ward 25, two- 
st’y frame dwell., hip roof, 21’ x 214; own., Frank 
Blackwell; bid., G. A. Dooley. 

Oakdale St., No. 19, Ward 23, three-st’y frame 
dwell., pitch roof, 26 x 267; own., James Driscoll; 
bid., Faulkner & Jobnson. 

Bioomjield St., near Geneva Ave., Ward 24, two- 
st’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 2h x 26’; own. and 
bid., J. D. Stewart. 

Cypress St., near Murdock St., Ward 25, three st’ 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 37’ x 37’; own. and bid., N. 
H. Beer. 

Adams St., cor. Adams Terrace, Ward 24, 1 three- 
st’y and 2 two-st’y frame dwells., pitch roofs, 26’ x 
26/; own. and bld., Howard Bros. 

Rockwell St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 24, two- 
st’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 25’ x 25/; own., A. 8. 
Brennan: bld., IT. J. Farquhesson. 

Kloomfield St., near Geneva Ave., Ward 24, 2 two- 
st’y frame dwells., pitch roofs, 25/ x 25’; own. and 
bld., J. D. Stewart, 

Grace St., near Walton St., Ward 24, two-st'y 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 27/ x 27’; own. and bid., J. 
F, Haddock. 

Lagrange St., near Weld St., Ward 23, ee ey 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 29/ x 29/; own., M. F. 
Whalen. 

West Eighth St, Nos. 105-107, Ward 15, 2 three- 
st’y frame dwells., tiat roofs, 17” x 17’ and 23/ x 23; 
own., James McDonald. 

Mascot Ave., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, two-st’y 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 26’ x 26’; own. and bid., T. 
G. Fuglestad. 

Wildwood St., near Dumas St., Ward 24, 2 two-at’y 
frame dwells., pitch roofs, 23’ x 23’; own. and bid,, 
Carl Monk. 

Putnam Pl., off Roxbury St., Ward 21, three-st’y 
frame dwell., tat roof, 30 x 30’; own., F. k. Weston; 
bid., J. H. Nawn. 

Hyde Park Ave., near Neponset Ave., Ward 28, 
three st’y frame dwell., flat roof, 32/ x 327: own., 
Mrs. H. KE. Bryant: bld., John Doan. 

Don St., near Chapman Ave., Ward 24, two-st’ 
frame dwell., tlat roof, 24 x 20; own. and bid., d. 
K. Underdown, 

Cotton St., No. 5, Ward 13, three-st’y frame dweil., 
tlat roof, 22’ x 22’; own., W. LL. Macomber. 

West Second St., Nos. 38-44, Ward 13, 2 three-at’y 
frame dwells., flat roofs, 22’ x 227; own., W. L. Ma- 
comber. 

Greenwich Nt., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, 
three-st’y frame dwell., pitch roof, 18 x le’; Own., 
Dennis Lorden. 

Laurel St., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, three-st'y 
frame dwell., pitch roof, 30’ x 30; own., Mary A. 
McGargill; bid.. M. W. Ussolund. 

Virginia St., Ward 20, two-and-one-half.st’y frame 
dwell., hip roof, 44’ x 65’; own., W. A. Copeland; 
arch., Rand & Taylor; contract not let. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Twenty-first St., n 9, 343’ 4/7 w 
7th Ave., three-st'y fraine dwell., 25/ x 45’, tin roof; 
$3 500; own., Thomas O'Connor, 331 West 21st St.; 
arch., W. H. Wirth, 358 Seventeenth St. 

Concord St., No. 101, tive-st’y brick dwell., 26’ 97 
x 65’, tin roof; $12,000; own., Kate C. Martenhoff, 
oe and Jay Sts.; arch., Johu D. Anderson & 

ous, , 

Humboldt St., @ 8, 290’ 8 Nassau Ave., three-st’y 
frame dwell., 2%/ x 65’, tin roof; $4,000; own. and 
bid., D. Mahr, 2794 Nassau Ave.; arch., B. Finken- 
sieper, 93 Broadway. 

Benson Ace., ne cor. Bay 22d St., 2 two-st’y frame 
dwells , 17’ x 40’, shingle roofs, $4,500 each; own., 
Peter C Moore and A. Squires, Bath Beach. 

Newkirk Ave., 1 w cor, Rogers Ave., two-and-one- 
half-st’y frame iwell., 28’ 11/7 x 45” 6’, shingle roof; 
$8,750; own., Imogen A. Hooper, 105 South Elliott 
P}.; arch., Quinby & Broome, 55 Broadway; bid., 
S. I’. Sherwood, 277 Forty-seventh St. 

Spencer St, w s,21!8 De Kalb Ave ,8 three-st’y 
brick dwells., 19’9// x So, tiu und gravel roofs; $4,000 
each; own., arch. and bld., Doenecke & B-os., 556 
De Kalb Ave. 

Thirty-first St., 3 8, 300 w 5th Ave., 3 three-st'y 
frame dwells., 15/ x 44/, tin roofs; $2,2'0 each; own. 
arch. and bid., H. C. tull, 57th St. near lith Ave. 

Madison St., 88, 18% 6 Evergreen Ave., three-st’ 
frame dwell , 20’ x 55’, tin roof; own. and bid., J. W. 
Lamb & Son, 71 Cornelia St.; arch, A. Lamb, 75 
Cornelia St. 

Randolph St., 1.8, 125’ w Seneca Ave., 4 two-st’y 
frame dwells., 26’ x 25’, tin roofs; total $4,000; 
own., Philip Stark, on premises; arch., D. Acker & 
Son, 752 Broadway. 

Seventy-third St, 8 8,12” w 3d Ave., two-at’y 




















Cambridge, Mass.— Hurcey St., Nos. 7-9, Ward 5, 


Chestnut Hill, Pa.— Trwenty-ffth St., wand 8 8, 


Chicago, Ill. — L. H. Kurgka, two-st’y frame dwell. 


Detroit, Mich. — B. Graham, 2 frame dwells., 729-753 


Germantown, Pa.— Emlen St. and Pelham Road, 













































(Houses Continued.) 


dwell., 347 x 62/; own., Thomas D. Prosser; con.. 
Thomas M. Seeds, Jr., 1025 Race St., Philade]phia. 


Holmesburg, Pa.— Decatur and Main Sts., two-st’y 
brick dwell., 44 x 61‘; con., Jacob Wenzelberger, 
1220 Filbert St. 

Newton Centre, Mass.— Gibb St., two-and-one-hailf- 
at’'y frame dwell., pitch roof, 44’ x 65/; own., Abner 
K. Pratt; arch., Rand & Taylor, Boston; contract 
not let. 

Berwick Road, two-and-one-half-st’y frame dwell., 
gable roof, 33/ x 38; own., W. F. Harbach; bid., A. 
J. Lyman; arch., Rand & Taylor. 

New York, N. ¥.— Sedgwick Ave., No. 176, three. 
st’y brick dwell., 21/ x 43, 277 high, Hat tin roof; 
$4,500; own., Philip Rodenbach, 452 West 44th St. 
arch., Henry Lane, 722 East 145th Sv. 

One Hundred and Seventy-Asth St.. n 8, & w 
Bathgate Ave., three-st’y brick and frame dwell., 
1¥ x 32, 4 high, peaked slate roof; $3,500; owzx., 
Susie E. Potter, 751 East 175th; arch., John De 
Hart, 1637 Fox St. ; 

Eleventh Ave.,e 8, 50’ 8 187:b 8t., three-st’y brick 
and frame dwell., 20 x 36’, 30’ high, flat tin rcof; 
$5,000; own., Mrs. Ellen Gurtfoyal, 150 East lidh 
St.; arch., Neville & Bagge, 217 West 125th St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-seventh St., n s, 100’ w 
8th Ave., 10 three-st’y brick dwells., 15° x 50%, 3y 
high, flat tin roofs; $90,000; own., Catharine Carlin, 
78th St.. 8 e cor. West Boulevard; arch., Andrey 
Spence, 163 East 125th St. 

Orange, N. J. — Two-and-a-half-st’y stone and frame 
dwell.; about $15,000; own., Wm. Stewart; arch., 
C. W. Smith, 111 Broadway, New York City. 


Oreland, Pa.— Twelve brick and stone dwelk.; 
cost bet. $3,500 and $9,000 each; own., J. §. Heisler, 
plans by E. J. Dougherty, Philadelphia. 

Overbrook, Pa.—Three-st’y shingle and stone dwe}l.; 
arch., Westray Ladd, 1710 Chestnut St., Philade} 
phia. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Penn St., s Bachens &8t., two 
st’y brick dwell., 16% x 30; con., Lacroas Ahlers, 
4459 Salmon St. 

Showaker St., © 26th St., 13 two-st’y brick dwells., 
16’ x 60’; own., Wm. F. Albrecht, 30 8 Diamond St. 

Philip St., s Tioga St.. 14 two-st’y brick dwells, 
14’ x 27’, con., John M. Phelan, 240 Glenwood Ave. 


(Houses Continued.) 


frame dwell., 27’ x 47’, shingle roof; $4,000; own., 
Laura J. McLatshy, Worcester, Mass.; bid., J. F. 
Rawson, 314 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

Seventy-second St.,a 9, 32¥ w 10th Ave., two-st’y 
and attic frame dwe.]., 27’ x 43’, shingle roof; $5,500; 
own., Mary E. Paul, 11/2 Nassau Ave.; arch. and bid., 
H. E. Caryaurd, Richmond Hill. 

Van Pelt Ave., ns, 150’ w Humboldt St., 8 two-st’y 
and basement frame dwellis., 18% 9/7 x 44’, tin and 
gravel roofs; $1,800 each; own. and bid., Chas. En- 

ert, Humboldt St. and Van Pelt Ave.; arch., F. J. 
boricutach. 260 Graham Ave. 

Bath Ave., n 8, 33/ 4/7 8 16th Ave., 3 two-st’y frame 
dwells., 10’ 6” x 38/ 2’, shingle roofs; $2,900 each; 
own., Alice Arnold, 1186 Madison Ave., New York 
City; arch. and bld., Smith & Ehriich, Bath Ave. 
and Bay 19th St. 

Benson Ave., nw cor. Bay 10th St., two-st’y frame 
dwell., 29 x 44’, shingle roof; $3,500; own , Ricka 
Arnold, 634 St., and Boulevard, New York City; 
arch. and blid., Smith & Ehrlich, Bath Ave. and 
aay 19th St. 

fay Tenth St., ns, 45’ w Benson Ave., 2 two-st’y 
frame dwells., 18 8 x 30’ 8”, shingle roofs; $2,000 
each; own., Ricka Arnold, 634 St. and Boulevard, 
New York City; arch. and bld., Smith & Ehrlich, 
Bath Ave. and Bay 19th St. 

Vanderveer St., n 8, 80 eo Bushwick Ave., 2 two- 
st’y frame dwells., 19 x 50’, tin roofa: $2,600 each; 
own. and arch., Louis Zimmerman, 93 Vanderveer St. 

Winthrop St.,n 8, 80 e Bedford Ave., two-st’y and 
attic frame dwell., 24” x 31’, shingle roof; 83,500: 
own., arch. and bid., Pat Mullins, 7 Greenwood 
Ave. 

Ocean Ave.,e 8, 180/ n Ave. C, 2 two-st’y and attic 
frame dwells., 36 x 3°’, shingle roofs; $5,000 each; 
own., H. D. & E. H, Lott, Flatbush Ave. andChurch 
Lane; arch., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

Church Lane, n e cor. Ucean Ave., two-st’y and 
attic frame dwell., 27/6” x 43’, shingle root; $5,000; 
own., John Reis, 5 Willoughby st.; arch., J. J. 
Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

North Henry St., w 8, 202’ n Nassau Ave., three- 
st’y frame dwell., 20” x 51’, tin and gravel roof; 
$3,200; own., George W. Vaughan, 227 Nassau Ave.; 
arch. and bid., Vaughan & Davis, 227 Nassau Ave. 


frame parochial residence, 37’ x 50/ x 3’; own., . Mf ress 
Marist Fathers (Boston); arcb., J. M. Ford; bid., T. jean ae aur ca eon ee Uy brick 
Joyee. Titan St., No. 1132, two-at’y brick dwell., 15’ x 3°. 


Appleton St. cor. Brattle St., St., stone and frame 
dwell., 75/ 17" x 39’11; own., Coolidge S. Roberts; 
arch., William G. Rantoul, Salem; bld., Roberts & 
Hoare, Manchester. 

Newbury St., near Massachusetts Ave., Ward 5, 
2 frame dwells., 27’ x 33/ 6; own., arch. and bid., 
Harvey Taylor. 

Fifth St., No. 93, Ward 3, frame dwell., 20’ x 29’; 
own., William Dumphy; bid., C. Mahoney. 

Brendon St., No. 19, Ward 5, frame dwell., 32/ 2// 
x 26/ 2//; own., Mrs. KR. A. Bailey; areh., C. H. Bart- 
lett; bid., Lee & Elli. 

Lambert Ave., No. 41, Ward 5, frame dwell., 30’ x 
31’; own., E. M. Niles; arch., E. K. & W. E. Blakie; 
bld., Waugh Brothers. 

Lambert Ave., No. 43, Ward 5, frame dwell., 31’ x 
35’; own,, E. M. Niles; arch., E. K. & W. KE. Blakie; 
bid., Waugh Brothers. 

Walden St., No. 161, Ward 5, frame dwell., 26’ x 
~ x 3%; own., George O. Girard; bid., Desabeller 

ros. 


own., Isabella McCullough. 

Fifty-four-and-one-half St., n Pennegrovre St., § 
two-st’y brick dwells., 45° x 32%; con., 
Young. 

Lawnion Are.,n Oak Lane, 2 three-st’y brick and 
stone dwells., 33’ x 36’; own., Geo. Mander. 

Euclid Ave., n and 8 8, bet. 3ist and 32d Sta, 4 
three-st’y stone and brick dweills., 147 x 48°: $250 
each; own., W. J. Serrill, Lehigh Ave. and J6éth St. 

Jasper St., cor. Allegheny Ave., 8 two-et'y brick 
dwella., 16 x 52%; own., omas Baker, 2131 Eas 
Cumberland St. 

Forty-sizth St.,s Chester Ave., 2 three-st'y stone 
dwells., 177 x 55’, and 2 three-st’y, 20” x 65/; own. 
John Airey, 3467 Chestnut St. 

Willow Grove Ave., 8 5ist St., two-st’y brick 
dwell., 16’ x 48; own., George Edge & Bro., 5it@ 
Willow Grove Ave. 

Florence Ave., n Sist St., 5 two-st’y brick dwells. 
16’ x 48; own., George Edge & Bro., 5102 Willow 
Grove Ave. 

Fourth St., from Tasker to Morris Sts., 25 three. 
st’y brick and brownstone dwells. ,1&@ x 50; $75- 
000; own. and bld., George Lodge, Federal and 2d 
Sts, 

L St..s Bligh St., two-st’y brick dwell., 16 x 44 
con., Thos. S. McVaugh. 

Tusker St., No, 613, two-st’y brick dwell... 16’ x 4¢, 
own, and bld , William Kowan, 929 South 11th St. 

Forty-second St., near Stiles St., 3 two st'y stone 
dwells., 16" x 3%; own. and bid., J. H. Virkler, 108 
Belmont Ave. 

Kighth St., n Indiana Ave., 18 two-et’y stone 
dwells., nine, 147 x 44, and nine, 14 x ; Con., 
Woelfel & Schmunk, 612 Cambria St. 

Marshall St.,n Venango St , 2three-st’y briek sx 
stone dwells., 16 x 46’; own., Dr. J. H. Evans, Ve- 
nango and 6th Sts. 

Emerald St., n Cemetery Ave., 5 two-et’y brick 
svete 14’ x 27’; con, O. A. Heintze, 541 Lehigh 

ve, 

Cemetery Ave., near Emerald St., 4 two-st’y brick 
ores 15’ x 27'; con., C. A. Heintze, 541 igh 

ve. 

Dakota Ave., cor. Dauphin St., 20 two-st'y stone 
and brick dwells., 14’ x 28: own., Paul & Heimbach, 
Herman and 29th Sts. 

Harvey St.,e Green St., three-st’y brick dvells., 
32’ x 47"; con., James D. Caldwell. 

Erie St., No. 721, two-st’y brick dwell. 1 126; 

' con., James F. Lamb, 262 East 12th St. 

Deal St., w Kensington Ave., two-st’y brick dwell., 
147 x 30’; bid , Osborne Bros. 

Musgrove St.,n Church St., two-st‘y brick dwell., 
18% x 41’; con., George Jaggers, 18 Good St., Ger- 
mantown. 

Durfor St., w 12th St., 18 two-st’y stone and brick 
ewelle. 18 x 2¥; own., Ferd S. Fox, 1308 South 16th 
Harrowgate Lane., 8 w cor. Frankford Ave., 
threv-st'y brick dwell., 18 x 544; own., Benjamin 

Hendley, 3601 Witte St. 

Cheltenham Ave., w York Road, 2 two-st’y brick 
ewelites 16° x 38’; con., Willlam H. Magangal, Oak 

ane. 

North Sixth St., No. 3053, two-st’y brick dwell. 
Ni x 68’; own., Jacob Mursch, Lehigh Ave. and Sb 

Dyer St, near Cedar St , 2 two-st’y brick dwells, 
16’ x 43; own. and bid., Murphey & Carn, 201% 
Clementine St. 

Frankford Ave., No. 3343, three-st’y brick dqwel!.. 
18% x 60’; own. and bid., Joseph GQ. Conklin, 3345 
Frankford Ave. 

James and Kennedy Sis., three-st’y brick dwell. 
16 x 42’; con., J. Rhoads, 3225 Havertord Ave. 

Moyamensing Ave., two-st'y brick dwell., 16 x 40; 
con., A. Jackson Hook, 1907 South 2d St. 

Mather St.,n Venango St., 2 two-at’y brick dwells. 
14’ x 40"; con., Adam Miller, 3606 North 15th St. 

Rochelle St., e Freeland Ave., 2 three-st’y stone 
eee, 17’ x 32/; bid., Robert Boon, 408 Manayunk 

ve. 

McClellan St., e 18th St., 4 two-et’y brick dwells. 
15’ x 36; own., William Sheiley, 1731 South 18th St. 

McClellan St., cor. 17th St., 2 three-st’y brick 
deel 17" x 34’; own., William Shelley, 1731 South 


near Springfield Ave., 4 three-st’y stone dwells , 20/ 
x 56°; con., John McCrea. 

Evergreen and Prospect Aves., three-et’y stone 
dwell., 50° x 57’; about $9,000; con., W. J. Gruhler. 


958 Farragut St.; $3,000. 

Jno. Sutcliffe, wwo-st’y brick dwell., 3619 Grand 
Boulevard; $9,000. 

A. D. Langworthy, two-et’y frame dwell., 1137 
Birchwood Ave.; $3,000. 

H. McCormick, four st'y brick dwell., 101 Rush 
St.; $60,000. 

R. C, Peraham and B. F. Durbin, 6 two-st'y brick 
dwelle., 6948 6958 Harvard St.; $20,009. 

Nic. Mann, two-st’y brick dwell., 3793 North Clark 
St.; $4,000. 

Jno. Spirkel, two-st’y brick dwell., 
St.; $5,000. : 

F. Dietz, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., 7211-7213 La- 
ner ete Ave.; $3,100. 

. Stickney, three-st’y brick rectory house, 128 

Rush St.; $8,000. 


71 Bacon 


Campbell Ave.; 83,500. 

George F. Scheffer, 3 frame dwells., 1376-1378-1406 
Van Dyke Ave.; $4,600; also 3 frame dwells., 1577, 
1691, 1603 Hendrie Ave.; $4,600. 

W. H. Popock, 4 frame dwells., 484, 488, 490, 496 
Lafayette Ave.; $7,500. 

on Worthington, frame dwell. , 66 Pingree Ave.; 


H. W. Holcombe, 2 brick dwells., 373-384 Merrick 
Ave.; $10,000. 

A. Corbielle, 3 brick dwells., 36, 50, 56 Lawrence 
a ae also brick dwell., 35 Burlingame Ave.; 

8, e 

S. C. Falkinburg, six-st’y brick dwell., 113-15 
Selden Ave.; $50,000. 

arcoree Kennedy, frame dwell., 26 Pingree AVvé6.; 


Andrew Smith, frame dwell., 146 Field Ave.; 


F. schiebner, 6 brick dwells., 8-14 Cross St. and 
331-333 Kandolpb St.; $10,000. 

H. Carew & Co., brick double dwell., 673-675 Jetfor- 
son Ave.; $14,000. 

James D. May, brick double dwell., Forest Ave.; 


$5,500. 

w. J. Newton, frame dwell., 106 
$3,000. 

E. J. Bollo, brick dwell., 1070 West Fort St.; 


McGraw Ave.; 


6,000. 
; Sane McPhee, 12 frame cottages, Clay Ave.; 
® 000. 

Zilz & Watt, 3 frame dwells., 982 81-86 Ash St.; 
000. 


y 


sae brick dwell., 55’ x 59’; con., Wendell & 
mith. . 

Morris Si.,8 Hansbury St., 2 two-st’y stone dwells., 
18’ x 70"; about $12,000; own., R. M. Peterson, 5020 
Wakefield St. 

Seymour St., e Knox St., 4 three-st’y stone 
dwells,; con., Joseph M. Rolph, 5032 Knox St. 

Pelham Road, n Quincy S8t., three-st’y stone 
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=~ (Houses Continued.) (Mercantile Buildings Continued.) (Stores Continued.) 
Sigel St., o 18th St., 4 two-st’y brick dwells., 1Y x Wey bosset St., n Snow St., three-st’y brick, iron Jos. Matousk, four-st'y brick store and flats, 1596 
36); own. Wm. Shelley, 1731 South 18th St. and terra-cotta business block; $30,000; own., S. B. Weat 22d St.; $17,000. 
. McClellan and Sigel Sts., 2two-st’y brick dwells.,| Champlin & Son; arch., Martin & Hall; bid., ‘Ihos. P. Laudrehr, three-st’y brick store and flats, 1127 
he i x 0 own. Wm. Shelley. He Routh 18th in : B. Roes & Sons. Sonth Caltorals Ave.: oo 
1 é enth St., cor. Sigel St., 2 three-st’y bric s ; . R. Stege, two-st'y brick store and flats, 701 
: dwells.,17/ x 547; own., Wm. Shelley, 1731 South 18th oEttys BUILDING? South Wood 8t.; $5.500. 
St. Reading. Pa. — Five-st’y brick, fron, stone and terra- F. Dastal, two-st’y brick store and summer garden, 
; Reed _St., cor. Grove St., 6 two.st’y brick dwells.; | cotta bank and Eee pees Seer eee 1511-1515 West 12th St.; $9,000. 
* — own., Joseph Taylor, 1616 Oxford St. Bank; arch., Edwin F. Bertolette, 1215 rt St., Aug. Schnuzel, three-st'y brick store and flats, 435 
. Stiles St., cor. 42d St., 6 three-st’y brick dwells., Philadelphia. California Ave.; $7,000. 
¥a tan rd own., Howard B. Arrison, 535 Drexel RAILROAD BUILDINGS. Sea Pere a frame store and flats, 
: uilding. lg : i ’ 4636-4 shland Ave.; $4,000. 
‘_ Williams St., w Bel e St., two-st’y brick dwell., = hay entice N.Y oe Hone O. Muelzenmayer, two-st’y frame store and flats, 
™ 20 x 30"; own., Alice McCormick, 2852 Belgrade St. agents; arch., Stone, Carpenter & Willson; ocon.| 1223 Clybourn Ave.: $3,000. . 


Hannah Steinhaus, three-st’'y frame store and 
flats, 350 Fullerton Ave.; $5,600. 


Detroit, Mich.— Herman Miller, three-st’y brick 
store and dwell., 50 Sherman St.; $4,000. 


Elizabeth, N. J. — First St., bet. Fulton and Frank - 


Stiles St., w 42d St., 21 three-st’y brick dwells., 16 
j * 4437; own., Howard B. Arrison,635 Drexel Building. 
7 Providence, R. I.— Thayer and Angell Sts., two- 
“’ ~=and-one-bailf-st’y frame dwell.; $4,000; own., Edwin 


for foundation, J. Tank. . 
STABLES. 


Boston, Mass. — Chipman St., cor. Torrey St., Ward 
24, two-st’y frame stable, 25’ x 3¥; own. and bid., 


h P. Anthony; arch., F. J. Sawtelle; bid., O. C. 

a Barney & Son. 

ot Irving and Taber Aves., two-and-one-half-st'’y 

ee frame dwell.; $4,000; own., Mrs. Wm. L. Slade; 

x arch., Stone, Carpenter & Willson; bid., A. Me 

Donald. 
e Sycamore and Oak Sts., two-and-one-half-st’y 
“ frame dwells.; $3.500; own., G. W. Williams; arch., 
E. I. Nickerson; bid., E. A. Paris & Co. 

: Elmwood Ave., rear No. 533, two-and-one-half-st’y 
frame dwell.; $4,000; own., Chas. R. Day; arch., 
mt Gould, Angell & Swift; bld., Robert Paterson. 

: Clifford St., two-and-one-half-st’y frame dwell.; 
r. $4,500; own., Arthur O. Ostby; arch., H. K. Hilton; 

bid., Robt. Souther. 

o Hope and Benevolent Sts., three-st’y brick dwell.; 
$10,000; own., Mrs. Alice G. Taft; arch., Stone, 
Carpenter & Willson; bild., O. C. Barney & William 
Gilbane & Bros. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Dwell.,ss Allen Ave., bet. Jeffer- 
son and Ohio Aves.; $3,500; own., P. F. Vander 

: Lippe; bld., Zwicke & Doerflinger. 

. Jwell., 8 8 Castleman St., bet. Spring St. and 
Vandeventer Ave.; $5,5(0; own., Chas. H. Hoke; 

bid., Jos. Kelly. 

Ten one-and-one-half-st’'y frame dwells., n 8 
Walsh St., bet. Michigan and Compton Aves.; $10,- 
000; own., Jno. Scullin; eub-let. 
he Dwell., ns Longfellow St., bet. Compton Ave. and 

Michigan St.; $8,500; own., W. J. Thorne; bid., J. 
H. Press. 

Six dwells., ns Delmar Ave., bet. Goodfellow and 

Clara Sts.; $18,000; own. and bld., W. H. Milten- 

berger & Olin D. Whittier. 

ys Four dwells., 8 8s Cook Ave., bet. Pendleton and 

“Newstead Aves.; $12,000; own. and bid, F. W. 
Font, Jr. 

: Six adj. dwells., se cor. Accomac and Nebraska 

ij Sts.; $17,000; own., Mre. E. Buckingham; bid., Van 

“ Peet & Son. 

: Dwell.,ss Greer St., bet. Marcus St. and Euclid 
: ee! $1,000; own., Sam Houston; bid., Hogg & 

F eid, 

7 Dwell.,ss Finney Ave., bet. Whittier and Sarah 

Sts.; $4,000; own., E. R. Albin; bid., B. M. Proetz. 

Dwell., 8 6 Washington Ave., bet. Newstead and 
cl Lee Aves.; $5,000; own. and bid., C. R. H. Davis 


Two dwells.,. s s Pine St., bet. Newstead and 
Boyle Aves.; $20,000; own. and bld., T. C. Higgins. 
oS Dwell.,ns Magoolia St., bet. Klemna and Thur- 
“.* _ man Sts.; $6,000: own., J. H. Freudenstein; bid., E. 
4 Steininger. 

Dwell., n s Cotes St., bet Hamilton and Delmar 
f Aves.; $4,500; own., W. C. Frederick; blid., J. Rape: 
: Dwell., ss Arsennl St., bet. Spring and Gustine 
Sts.; $1,000; own., Louis Cella; bid., J. B. Wester- 
~) meyer, 
7 Dwell., Westininster St., bet. Whittier St. and 
.+ Boyle Ave.; $6,000; own. and bid., A. K. Vickery. 
Dwell., s 8 Adelaide St., bet. Algernon St. and 


» yom OF Tt 
or -_ — 
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.t Grand Ave.; $4,700; own., Hy. Kroft; bid., N. 
Sch wengler. 
’ Dwell , ns Maple St., bet. Union and Belt Sts.; 


« $5,000; own., Mrs. Guhmann; bid., C. W. Tozer. 

a Dwe)ll., s s Westminster St., bet. Vandeventer 
Ave. and Sarah St.; $4,500; own. and bid., J. H. 
Mackie. 

“? Frame dwell.,s 8 Clemens St., bet. Hamilton and 

‘ Goodfellow Ste.; $6,000; own., R. E. Funston; bid., 

: J. G. McKibbon. 

ia Dwel).,ns Chamberlain St., bet. Belt and Clara 

Sts.; $5,000; own., Matthew Park; bld., J. J. Whar- 

ton. 

t Dwell., s 8s Bell Ave., bet. Pendleton and New- 

. stead Aves.; $5,000; own., Clara Nicholson; bid., D. 

~ Nicolson. 

Dwell.,s 8 North Market St., bet. Hodiamont and 


5 Hamilton 8ts.; $3,000; own., M. T. Hunter; bid., J. 
W. Hunter. 
‘ Two dwells., s s Castleman St., bet. Grand and 
. S ring Aves.; $10,000; own., H. Keisenburg; bid., 8. 
e 188, 
Dwell., n s Cook Ave., bet. West End Ave. and 
; Walton St.; $4,000; own., Minerva Kinsey; bld., H. 


Kinsey. 
Two dwells., s s Cleveland St., bet. Grand and 
Spring Aves.; $8,000; own. and bid... H. M. Mepham. 


West Newton, Masse. — W: bster St., 6 two-and-one- 
half-st’y frame dwells., pitch roofs, 41’ 6’ x 150); 
own., V. E. Carpenter; arch., Rand & Taylor, Bos- 
ton; contract not let. 


White Plains, N. Y.— Two-and-one-half-st’y frame 
dwell.; $10,000; own., B. F. Haviland, 311 First 
Ave., New York City; arch., Frank H. Brown. 


| Worcester, Mass.— Morse Ct., three-st’y frame 
dwell.; own., Geo. Riel; by ony. 
Colster St., one-and-one-balf-st'y frame dwell.; 

'  own., M. Lindquist; con., L. M. Petterson. 
} Bancroft St., 2 three-st’y frame dwells.; own., P. 
Power. 

Central Ave., two-st'y frame dwell.; own., P. C. 
Dudley; con., Snow & Richmond. 

Plantation St., three-st’'y frame dwell.; own., E. 


"SP ite 


Fe 


S$ Cote; day-work. 

; Mt. Pleasant St., two-and-one-half-st’y frame 
, dwell.; own., J. Mann; oon., E. B. Rogers. 

" MEROANTILE BUILDINGS. 


, Boston, Mass.—Allantic Ave., No. 309, Ward 12, 
i five-st’y brick building, flat roof, 120’ x 137/; own., 
i J. C. Haynes; bid., G. W. Pope. 

Atlantic Ave., cor. India Sq., Ward 12, five-st’y 
brick building, flat roof; own., J. C. Haynes; bid., 

' M.S. &G.N. Miller. 

‘Providence, R. I. — Weybosset, Union ana Middle 
Sta.,. three-st’y brick and stone business block; 
$40,000; own., Mrs. B. F. Lilley; arch., Clarke & 

, spaulding; bld., Houlthan & Maguire. 


‘ 


Brooklyn 


Chica 


Joho Davey. 

Spice St, near Cambridge St., Ward 4, two-st’y 
frame building for stable and storage, flat roof, 40/ 
x 87; own., Moses B. Paige. 

N. Y.— Flushing Ave., 8 8, 50° 4” w 
Steuben St., three-st’y brick commission house and 
stable, 25’ x 5//, tin roof; $3,500; own., J. H. Hey- 
man, 683 Monroe St.; arch., D. Acker & Son, 752 
Broad wav. 


Chicago, I11.— Standard Oil Co., three-st’y brick 


barn, 120 East Erie St.; $6,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Nafrona St., a Oxford St., two- 


st’y brick stable, 70’ x 80’; con., Pemberton & Co., 
625 Drexel Building. 

Twenty-ninth St.,n Ellsworth St., two-st’y brick 
stable; own., Alex McGaughey, 2622 Federal St. 

Harrowgate Lane, w Frankford Ave., two-st'y 
brick stable, 16’ x 18; own., Benjamin Hendley, 3601 
Witte St. ; 

Ridge Ave., No. 2204, one-st’y brick stable, 17’ x 
24/; con., Chas. W. Gager, 1617 North 27th St. 

Ridge Ave., No. 2206, two-st’y brick stable, 17’ x 
24/; con., Chas. W. Gager, 16417 North 27th St. 

Lancaster Ave.,n Dickinson St., two-st’y brick 
penule, 32’ x 40; con., A. Jackson Hook, 1907 South 

St. 

Wister St., No. 160, two-st’y brick stable, 26 x 42/; 
con., John W. Hillyer, 36 Mechlin St. 

Marshall St.,e8,n Roscombe St., two-st’ 
ee 18 x 25’; con., Lewis B. Bitters, 


frame 
arshall 


t. 

Emerald St., near Kennedy St., two-st’y stable 
and shelter-shed, 18 x 22’; con., John Furlow, 3218 
Frankford Ave. 

Pearl St., © 15th St., two-st’y brick stable; con., 
E. S. Carlin, 20 South 7th St. 

South Third St., No. 753, two-st’y brick stable, 14 
x 15’; con., John F. Cullen, 751 South 3d St. 

Lancaster Ave., Nos. 5322-26, two-st’y brick livery 
stable, 60’ x 12¥; con., Benjamin R. Suplee, 4860 
Lancaster Ave. 

Arizona St., 6 28th St., two-st’y brick stable; con., 
George Ruhland, 919 North 3d St. 

Queen Lane, cor. Krail St., two-st’y brick stable; 
own., David Grill, 181 Queen Lane. 

Warren St., e 42d St, two-st’y frame and brick 
stable, 15’ x 30°; con., L. J. Holm & Son, 4146 Lan- 
caster Ave, 

Hunters Lane, 8 65th St., two-et'y frame atable, 
29 x 56’; bid., J. S. Cornell & Sons, 1919 Woodstock 


St. 

Rush St., No. 2113, two-st’y brick stable, 14/ x 59; 
con., John Schatfer, 2238 Clearfield St. 

Autchinson St., No. 1236, two-st’y brick stable, 16’ 
x 64’; con., Andrew Connell], 1256 North 10th St. 

C St.,n Cambria St., two-st’y brick stable, 15’ x 
26’: con., Fred Behlinger, 1008 East Lehigh Ave. 

Oak Lane, near Lawnton Ave., two-st’y brick 
stable, 39 x 38’; con., Thos. N. McVaugh. 


Worcester, Mass. — Paine St., one-and-one-half-st’y 


frame stable; own.. Mrs. W. Williams; con., F. J. 
Goff. 

Wheeler Sf., one-and-one-half-st’y frame stable; 
own., Mrs. C. F. Shaw; by day. 

Central Ave., one-and-one-half-st’y frame stable; 
own., P. C. Dudley; cun., Snow & Richmond. 

North Ave., one-and-one-half-st’y frame stable; 
own., Odd Fellows Home; con., W. B. Richardson. 


STORES. 


Boaton, Mass. — Marion St., near Bunker Hill St., 


Ward 3, three-st’y frame store and office-building, 
flat roof, 21’ x 27’; own., M. W. Collins; bid., W. K. 
Nicholls. 

Catt St., cor. Carolina Ave., Ward 23, one-st 7 
brick store, flat roof, 24” x 24; own., Joseph Duval. 

Roxbury St., cor. Pynchon St., Ward 21, 2 one-st’y 
frame stores, flat roofs, 34’ x 60’ and 46’ x 85’; own., 
F. O. Lowe. 

Tremont St., No. 1041, four-st’y brick building 
for store and dwell., flat roof, 24° x 49’ 6’; own., 
John Cotter. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Bath Ave.,s8 w cor. Bay 19th St., 


3 two-et’y brick stores and dwells., 27’ 6” x 60/, 18” 
6’ x 35’ and 20 x 60/, tin roofs; total, $12,000; own., 
R. T. Mitchell, Bay 11th St.; arch., J. G. Glover, 186 
Remsen St. 

Driggs Ave., 8 w cor. Monitor St., 4 three-st’y 
frame stores and dwells., 2h x 68, tin roofs; $4,- 
000 each; own. and bid., Daniel Mabr, 2794 Nassau 
Ave.; arch., B. Finkensieper, 93 Broadway. 

Van Pelt Ave., 1 8, 300’ w Humboldt St., three-st’ 
frame store and dwell., 25’ x 62’, tar and gravel roof; 
$3,800; own. and bid., Chas. Engert, Humboldt St. 
and Van Pelt Ave.; arch., F. J. Berlenbach, 260 
Graham Ave. 

Myrtle Ave., 8 e cor. Duffield St., five-st’y brick 
store and dwell., tin roof; $12,000; own., D. Klein, 
on premises; arch., C. F. Eisenach, 59 Court St.; 
bid., Thos. Donlon, 429 Pacific St, 

» N.—P. O. Donnell, two-st’y brick store 
and flats, 1689 Ogden Ave.; $4,000. 

Jno. N, Jacobson, three-st’y brick store and flats, 
700 North Halsted St.; $3,000. - 

A. F. Hazman, three-st’y brick store and flats, 8700 
Buffalo Ave.; $4,300. 

Jno, C. Karal, two-st’y brick store aud flats, 1800 
Milwaukee Ave.; $3,500. 

M. Henneberry, two-st’y brick store and flats, 1115 
Blue Island Ave.; $3,000. 

R. Williams, three-st’y brick store and flats, 1202 
Van Buren St.; $7,000. 

A. Frank, two-st’y brick store and flats, 11254 
Michigan Ave.; $3,000. 

Solomon Klein, four-st’y brick store, 803-805 South 
Halsted St.; $18,000. 

H. Haurann, two-st’y brick store and flats, 3659 
Deshiel Ave.; $3,500, 





Tarry 


lin Sts., three-st’y stone and brick store and flat- 
building, about 60’ front; own., Hereh Bros.; arch., 
D. B. Provoost, 78 Broad St. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Saybrook Are., cor. 49th St., 


three et'y brick and stone atore and dwell., 17’ x 47/; 
con , Robert A. Parker. 1251 South 49th St. 

Indiana Ave. and Eighth St., three-st’y brick 
store, 18’ x 53’; con., William D. Huston, 2517 
North 6th St. 

Fourth St., n Girard Ave., three-st’y brick store 
and dwell., 20 x 23/; con., Samuel Morrison, 2625 
North 5th St. 

Hermann St.,6 28th St., two-st’y brick store and 
yells 20” x 53’; con., George Richland, 919 North 

t. 

Market St., No. 1222, six-st’y brick store, to be 
occupied by Ivins, Dietz & Magee (carpets, etc.); 
about 825,000; own., Nathan Snellenburg & Co., 
Passyunk Ave., South and dth Sts.; con., Weeks & 
Michaelson, 913 Walnut St 

Columbia Ave., No. 815, three-st’y brick store and 
oer 167 x 32’; arch., George Kepler, 1543 Perth 


Cambria St., cor. Mascher St., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell., 20’ x 52’; arch., Geo. Kepler, 1543 
Perth St. 

Thompson St., cor. Church St., two-st’y brick store 
and dwell., 20” x 56/; con., Amos W. Linn, 4767 
Garden St. 

Leamy St., below Tioga St., 2two-st’y brick stores, 
16 x 32); own. and blid., George F. Belletter, 2428 
North 15th St. 

Allegheny Ave., cor. Leamy St., three-st’'y brick 
store and dwell., 1% x 34’; con., Jamee J. Loughery, 
5114 Viola St. 

Mt. Airy Ave., cor. Germantown Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brick etores and dwells., 18’ x 70’; own. and bid., 
Asbton 8. Tourison, 6805 Germantown Ave. 

Ktohrer St., cor. Indiana Ave., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell., 18’ x 43’; con., John W. Mortimer, 
3221 Fox St. 

Woodland Ave., No. 4133, three-st’y brick store 
and dwell., 2 x 68; own., A. Penrose Benner, 9 
North 13th St. 

Troenty-fifth St., 8 Carpenter St., 2 three-st’y 
brick stores and dwells., 1% x 46’; own., George 
Ross, 1211 South 47th St. 

Arch St., No. 437, five-at’y brick and stone store 
and storage house, 1 x 50’; own, F. H. Starling.- 

McKean St., cor. 11th St., three-st'y brick store 
ane oe 16’ x 52’; con., Stahl] Broa., 2847 North 

t t. 

Oakfors St., cor. 27th St., three-at’y brick store 
and dwell., 17’ x 48’; own., Joseph J. Branagan. 

Twenty-secenth S?., cor. Latona St., two-st’y brick 
store and dwell., 14’ x 4’; own., John J. Branagan. 

Euclid Ave., cor. 32d St., 4 three-st’y stone and 
brick stores and dwells , 15’ x 48’; con., W. G. Ser- 
rill, Lehigh Ave. and 16th St. 

Showaker St., cor. 26th St., two-st’y brick store 
and dwell., 16’ x 44’; own. and bid., Wm. F. Al- 
brecht, 3008 Diamond St. 

McKean St., cor. 18th St., three-at’y brick store 
apd dwell., 18’ x 527; own., Herman Keltman. 

Marshall St., cor. Venango St., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell., 16 x 48’; own., Dr. J. Howard 
Evans. 

Filbert St., No. 1006, five-at’y brick atore, 22’ x 76; 
con., Chas. McCaul, 10 North 11th St. 

Wolf St., cor. 15th 8t., three-st’'y brick store and 
aor 1) x 48’; con., Thos. Boyle, 1419 South 19th 


St. Louis, Mo.— Stores and flate,ss Laclede Ave., 


bet.Compton and Leonard Aves.; $4,500; own., W. 
McBrine; bdid., J. McAlernan. 

Two stores and flats, ns Laclede Ave., bet. New- 
stead and Boyle Aves.; $6,0(0; own., Hull Real Es- 
tate Co.; bid., E. Marlett. 

Two stores and flats, s 8 Cass Ave., bet. 16th and 
17th Sts.; $8,000; own., D. Halloran; bid., Bothe & 
Ratermann. 

Store and flats, n w cor. Meramec St. and Compton 
Ave.; $3,300; own. and bid.. J. H. Frye. 

Concrete store and dwell., s w cor. Hodiamont 
and Highland Sts.; $5,000; own. and bid., John 
Beaumont. 

Concrete store and dwell., w s Jelferron Ave., 
bet. Benton and Montgomery Sts.; &5,000; own. 
and bid., John Beaumont. 

Store and adj. flats, s s Easton Ave., bet. Van- 
doventer Ave. and Sarah St.; $4,500; own., Wm. 
Bean; bid., J. Davis. 

Store and flats, ss Finney Ave., bet. Newstead 
Ave, and Pendleton St.; $8,000; own. and bid., oJ. 
P. Bizsant. 

Stores and flats, ns Market St., bet. 18th and 19th 
Sts.; $8,000; own., J. G. Brandt; bid., J. Tierney. 


town, N. Y.— Three-st’y building for store 
and flate; $12,000; own., Frank T. Millard; arch., 
T. W. Purdy; not let. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Cambridge, Mase. — Harrard St,, Nos. 118-120, Ward 


2, frame tenement, 32! x 38 6”, own., Nathan Tar- 
linski; arch., W. E. Clarke. ‘ 

Plymouth St., Ward 2, frame tenement, 27/7 x 40’; 
own., J. H. McFarland; arch., J. A. McIsaac; bid., 
Patterson & Fox. 

Portland and Marney Sts., No. 2, frame tenement, 
40 x 72’; own., Thomas Stevenson; arch. and bid., 
J. A. McTaaac. 

Highland Ave., No. 63, Ward 2, frame tenement, 
45’ x 61/; own. and bid., George Chaplin; arch., C. 
H. Bartlett. 

Suffolk St., No. 8, frame tenement, 17’ x 51’; own. 
and bld., Israel Nesson. 

Allston St., near Brookline St., frame tenement., 
21/ x 42; own, and bid., Israel Neason, 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, anid will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or grave! 
with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. 
made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 

The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wal. 
around Governor's Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. It is as follows: 
Strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 

For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface. Most of the prominent Railroai 
Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the country stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMEY‘T. 
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It is the finest ground cemen: 
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Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 





FOLSOM’S PATENT 


SNOW GUARDS 
TRADE MARK 







& FOLSOM.SNOW GUARD COMPANY, 


33 Lincoin'St., BOSTON. 
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( Tencment-Houses Continued.) 


Peters St., near Allston St., frame tenement., 22/ 
x 45’; own. and blid., Israel Nesson. 

Norfolk St., No, 106, frame tenement, 44” x 50/; 
own., Francis Traynor; bld., George H. Spense. 

Allen St,, near Massachusetts Ave., frame tene- 
ment, 44 x 50’; own. and blid., J. W. Connor. 


New Haven, Conn. — Arch St., No. 45,2 tenement | 


frame house, 21’ x 49’; $3,500; own., Jacob Rath- 
geber; bld., -J. H. Keyes and Chadwick Bros. 
Owk St., No. 289, three-st’y brick tenement. and 


store building; $*,000; own., Fred W. Nottingham. | 
Jonn. — Three-st’y brick block, with 3 | 


Plainfield, 
stores on first floor and 6 tenements above; own., 
Thos. Russell; arch., W. H. Cadwell, New Britain, 
Conn. 


WARKEHOUSES. 


Baltimore, Md.— Two-st’y brick warehouse, 64 x 
127’, Howard St., s West St.; own., B. F. Bennett, | 


123 South Howard St. 

Four-st’y brick factory, 25’ x 135’, 8 w cor. Mul- 
berry and State Sts.; own., Clark, Volmary & Uo., 
22-24 South Howard St. 


Two-st’y brick warehouse, 315 McElderoy’s Wharf; | 


own., Jas. Valiant. 

Three-st’y brick building, w s Gay St., bet. Madi- 
son and Eden Sts.; own., Geo. J. Thaler, 800-802 
North Gay St. 

Six-st’y brick warehouse, ws Paca St. bet. Balti- 
more and German Sts.; own., Mary E. Donnell, 
1120 St. Paul St. 


Boston, Maas. — Frothingham St., cor. Rutherford 
Ave., Ward 5, one-st'y frame storage-building, flat 
roof, 20/ x G4’; own., S. and RK. J. Lombard; bld., G 
A. Garland, 

Weld St., near Corey St., Ward 23, two-st’y frame 
storehouse, pitch roul, 28’ x 28; own., S. T. Oak- 
man; bid., R. S. Tyler. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Washington Ave.,ns B St. and w 
8 West Ave., two-st’y brick produce warehouse, 22/ 
x 100’, tin and slate roof; $6,000; own., Barteld & 


Garnis, 135 Wallabout St.; arch., W. B. Tubby, #1 | 


Fulton St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Merion Are. and Fifty-first St., 
three-st'y storage warehouse, 45’ x 100’; own., Penn- | 
sylvania [ron Co.; con., William W. Rea & Son, 1815 | 


Francis St. 

Market St., Nos. 1811-1813, twelve-st’y stone stor- 
age-house, 34’ x 180’; estimated cost, $140,000; own., 
Fidelity Storage Warehouse Co.; arch., Charles 
Bualderston, 144 South 4th St. 

Gleniwood Are., e (ti St., two-st'y brick ware- 
house, 46/ x 10%; con., Samuel Morrison. 


Providence, R. I. — Central St. Nos, 57-59, five-st’y 


brick storehouse; $10,000; own., Orrin E. Jones; | 


arch., Gould, Angell & Swift. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bala, Pa.— Monument and Belmont Aves., three-st’y 
stone and briek Home for Deaf Children, terra-cotta 
trimmings, 38° x 73’; about $17,000; con., William 
Steele & Son, 5u6 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Flushing Ave., 9 8, 140° 10 e 
Garden St., three-st’y frame blacksmith-shop and 
dwell., 20% x 55’, tin roof: $3,200; own., Andrew 
Riley, 670 Flushing Ave.; arch., Th. Engelhardt, 905 
Broadway. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Prospect St., two-at’y frame 
business building, S94” x 147/; $18,000; arch., C. H. 
McClare; blid., F. 8. & C. H. Pratt. 


Camden, N. J.— Federal and Twelfth Sts , one-st’y 
crematory, 36’ x 807; bld., W. Stringfellow. 


a 
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KASPER SELF-ACTING 
©¢+QATS CLEANER, 
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WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
In use in over 14,000 Stables. 


Write for Testimonials and Prices. 


THOMAS WHITFIELD. 


369 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole Owner and Manufacturer. 


Any imitation or infringement of this 
device will be promptly prosecuted. 


KS&CO. CLEVELANS. 0. 


&, FLOORSSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
ok. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SEND for CATALOGUE. 
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(Miscellaneous Continued.) 


| Detroit, Mich. — Detroit Railway, brick power- 
house, 3€0-390 East Atwater St.; $36,000. 


Germantown, Pa. — The “‘ Baptist’ George Nugent 
Home will cost about $56,000; con., Cole Bros.; 


arch., J. Franklin Stuckert, 49 North 13th St., Phila- 
delphia. 


New Britain, Conn. — Cedar Hill, three-st’y frame 
rist mill, 30’ x 60; also a brick boiler and coal 
ouse; own., Mortimer D. Stanley; arch., F. Irwin 

Davis. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Ninth St., 
(grounds of the Pennsylvania 
brick carpenter shop, 21/ 


(Miscellaneous Continued.) 
& Co., 218 North 13th St.; arch., Addison Hutt:«. 
400 Chestnut St. 
Waterloo St., cor. Cambria St., two-at’ 
house, 1 x 20’; arch. and bid., George ik 

. Perth St. 

Second St.,n Cumberland St., two-st’y briek a-: 
stone hall for Saxonia Maennerchor; about Ss." 
con., Stewart Broa., 29527 North 5th St. 

Salem, Mass. — Two-st'y frame building, 47 x". 
store on first floor and industrial echool on seco: 
oes lst Baptist Soc.; arch., Richardson Bre 

n. 





slaughter 
epler, 13 


below Spruce St., 
Hospital) onest’y 


San Antonio, Tex. — Beethoven Maennerch 
x 26’; con., RK. C. Ballinger a 


Hall;g$25,000; arch., A. F. Beckman. 
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VENETIAN BLINDS. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement 
of the Burlington Venetian Blind Company 
on page ii of this journal. The peculiar ar- 
rangement of the advertisement will be 
noticed. This form has been so widely cir- 
culated through various mediums that the 
Company is already known in some localities 
as the “big B Blind Company.” An inspec- 
tion of the two factories in which this Com- 
pany manufacture would lead one to think 
that all connected with the Company’s busi- 
ness were busy B’s. 

-This Company has acquired a superior 
reputation as producers of goed goods at 
reasonable prices and their sales are increas- 
ing daily. Prominent use is made of the 





Parquet floor in Dining Kovn. 


commonly the first place chosen for a trial of 
this method of floor treatment. 

The many advantages in the way of clean- 
liness and healthfulness are apparent when 
contrasting the use of rugs which are easily 
kept clean, as compared with the heavy car- 
pets covering the entire floor. 

The sketch we present with this article 
shows Rockdale Farmhouse, country home of 
Henry Ives Cobb, architect, at Lake Forest, 
near Chicago, with a partial view of the thick 
Parquet floor laid in the large dining-room, by 
the Interior Hardwood Company, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The floors are fast gaining a sure place ir 
all plans and estimates for the modern house. 


your trade news that we have made the fol- 
lowing sales: 

The Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., one 18” x 12” Triplex Power Pump, 
with steel ball valves, which is to be used for 
pumping waste. 

New Orleans Railway & Supply Company, 
New Orleans, La., two 5” x8” Triplex Power 
Pumps. Both these Pumps are to be operated 
by electric motor, one pump being geared to 
each end of the armature shaft, the pumps 
and motor being mounted on one bed-plate. 

Freydenburgh Falls Pulp Company, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., one 10” x 12” Triplex Power 
Pump. 


Michigan Alkali Company, Wyandotte, 


They can be of plain pattern, thereby secur-| Mich., three 6}’ x 8” Triplex Power Pumps. 
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Cougtry Residence of HENRY IVES COBB, Architect, at Lake Forest, near Chicago. 


word “Burlington,” and blinds bearing the 
name of this Burlington Company are a war- 
ranty of their superiority. 

The Venetian Blinds are now having a 
very much larger demand than ever before 
for veranda work. They are especially 
adapted to the verandas of private houses or 
hotels at the mountains, lake or seaside, as 
they entirely exclude the rays of the sun and 
at the same time allow a free circulation of 
air. These features make them vastly supe- 
rior to canvas awnings. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


THE dining-room is one of the most appro- 
priate places for the introduction of a _pol- 
ished hard-wood floor, and that or the hall is 








|. 
| 
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ing all the advantages from a sanitary point- 
of-view, and at but moderate cost, or they can 
be made ornamental and a part of the house 
decoration, harmonizing with the whole — 
the patterns chosen and the woods employed 
determine the price. 

The Interior Hardwood Company are is- 
suing this season a very attractive circular 
printed in four colors, the design of which is 
appropriate to their line of Parquet floors, 
and artistically drawn. This Company has 
doubled its capacity the past winter, and 
with improved facilities is gaining a large 
increase of business. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PUMPS. 


Manion & Company, New Orleans, La., 
two 5” x 6” Triplex Power Pumps. 

Robinson & Cary, St. Paul, Minn., one 
4""x 4” Triplex Power Pump. 

We are very busy on Triplex Pumps at 
the present time, in fact, we have shipped 
from our warehouse this week the largest 
tonnage that has ever been shipped in one 
week from the works of the Goulds Mfg. Co. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO., 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 


TRANSLUCENT FABRIC.—A NEW 
MATERIAL. 


WE wish to bring to the attention of archi- 
tects and builders our new material for build- 
ing purposes, called Translucent Fabric. 

Translucent Fabric is wire-cloth covered 


WE beg leave to report for publication in | with a peculiar translucent chemical compound. 
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The wire-cloth which forms the body of the 
Fabric, is made of the best steel wire, and is 
twelve meshes to the inch, and gives the 
Fabric its great strength. The material which 
covers the cloth is very translucent, thor- 
oughly weatherproof, waterproof and durable. 

Translucent Fabric is designed to take the 
place of glass for use in skylights, roofs, win- 
dows, etc. 

The finished material is made in different 
thicknesses, varying from one-sixteenth to one- 
fourth of an inch. 

Translucent Fabric will admit as much 
light as ordinary ground or hammered glass, 
which places it on an equality in this respect 
with the latter. Owing to its nature, Trans- 
lucent Fabric will not crack or break, and in 
this respect it has an immense advantage over 
glass, as a great element of trouble, expense 
and danger is thus removed; this fact, alone, 
makes it much more lasting than class. 

As the Fabric is perfectly flexible, it can be 
lapped and bent so as to form thoroughly 
tight joints, and the Fabric, itself, being ab- 
solutely impervious to water, water-tight sky- 
lights, roofs, etc., can be assured by its use. 

With respect to fire, Translucent Fabric 
has great advantage over glass. In the case 
of fires inside a building, it is practically 
impossible for flames to get through the Fabric 
and so communicate to the other buildings, 
etc., and in the case of fire outside, it will 
prevent the flames getting inside the building, 
as under similar conditions, glass would break 
or melt and give the flames easy egress or 
ingress; Translucent Fabric thoroughly pre- 
vents this. 

The strength of the Fabric being very 
great, it will easily sustain weights which 
would break glass. Another great advan- 
tage Translucent Fabric has over glass in 
skylights, is the forms of construction which 
it makes possible: as it is very light, it will 
allow lighter and much less expensive con- 
struction than required by glass. 

The price of Translucent Fabric compares 
favorably with that of glass, and, when free- 
dom from breakage, small cost of transporta- 
tion, etc., are considered, it is much cheaper. 
Translucent Fabric has been in actual use for 
five years, and has effectually proved its great 
usefulness for building purposes. 

Circulars, samples, estimates, etc., will be 
cheerfully furnished, and correspondence is 
solicited. Our claims regarding the merits of 
Translucent Fabric are conservative, and we 
request those who test our material to sub- 
ject it to the most extreme conditions to which 
it might be subjected. 


TRANSLUCENT FABRIC CoO., 
164 FEDERAL ST., BOsTon. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


It is safe to say that in nine-tenths of the 
new residences constructed within the last 
two years, there are hardwood floors, Parquet 
floors being very popular among the builders 
of the finer residences. In many there are 
nothing but the hardwood floors, rugs being 
used throughout. The reason for this is the 
fact that carpets are unhealthy and people 
are realizing it, there being no better breed- 
ing-ground for germs than among their fibres. 

In the extensive use, lately, of hardwood 
floors, the question of proper finishes has been 
given considerable attention. It is the use of 
improper materials for this purpose that has 
created much prejudice in the minds of some 
people against the use of the floors. Take, 
for instance, shellac, when used upon a floor, it 
gives a very beautiful surface in the beginning, 


but with little use it becomes marred and 
scratched. ‘To remedy this, it is necessary to 
give the floor an entire new coat. The same 
trouble is found in the use of floor varnishes. 
When oil is used, the material beauty of the 
woods used in the floor is destroyed and it is 
very hard to keep clean. 

It has been found by those thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the finishing of floors, that the 
best finish for the preservation of the natural 
beauty of the wood, for cleanliness and for 
ease of application, is the Wax finish. This 
is easily kept in beautiful condition by the 
use of the Weighted Brush once or twice a 
week, and the application of wax on worn 
spots when necessary. Not like shellac or 
varnish, it can be applied in spots where 
needed, it not being necessary to go over the 
entire surface. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax, manufactured by 
S.C. Johnson, of Racine, Wis., is especially 
prepared for use on floors, and is the best 
finish of its kind on the market. It spreads 
out readily, gives a high polish with little 
work, and is easily kept in perfect condition. 
It can be furnished from any reliable paint 
and oil concern. 

Write for ‘‘What people should know 
about Finishing Hardwood Floors,’’ to 


S. C. JOHNSON, 
RACINE, WIs. 


NOTES. 


Messrs. N. & G. Taytor Company, 
Tinplate Manufacturers, of Philalelphia, an. 
nounce that they have given up their old 
quarters in Water Street, New York City, 
and have moved to the Cable Building, 621 
Broadway, where they have opened new 
and commodious offices with a corps of assis- 
tants in charge of Mr. George Livingston, a 
gentleman who has long been identified with 
the building and kindred trades of New York 
and Brooklyn. 

The firm also announce that they have 
secured larger and better warehouse facilities 
for the quick filling of orders. Consumers 
wanting their special brand, the celebrated 
Genuine Taylor “Old Style,” extra heavy 
coated, and also other brands manufactured 
by this firm, can secure prompt attention by 
communicating with the firm’s offices, as above 
stated. 





WE are sometimes tempted to think that 
perhaps it is no longer judicious for achitec- 
tural journals to publish illustrations of con- 
temporary modern architecture. It is possible 
that, sooner or later, architects may come 
to think that subscription to those journals 
is a sheer waste of money, since it is possi- 
ble to procure a certain fraction — large 
enough for practical purposes — of such illus- 
trated matter without outlay by simply pre- 
serving the many illustrated catalogues which 
manufacturers contribute so copiously to the 
waste-paper basket, for it is becoming more 
and more the practice to have trade cata- 
logues illustrated with half-tone cuts of build- 
ings, in the construction of which the manu- 
facturers’ goods have been used. 

One of the latest of such catalogues is that 
of the American Radiator Company, the 
fifty odd illustrations to which are well 
worth having, and a judicious use of scissors 
will yield very acceptable scrap-book mate- 
rial for which the architect may be grateful 
to the enterprise of this well organized and 
competent corporation. 





Wr take pleasure in calling the attention 


L 


of Architects to Fred Adee & Co.’s New 
Wash Basins as shown on 4th page cover, 
this issue. We think they are justified in 
claiming that it has merits not found in any 
other Wash Basin, in that the overflow is 
exposed so that it cannot become foul with- 
out its condition being present to the eye 
and so accessible that it can easily be cleansed. 
This, together with the neat, simple and thor- 
oughly efficient manner of attaching to slabs, 
and the fact that the working parts are made 
of a white silver metal (not plated) make the 
article worthy of consideration. 





Tue new Knoedler Galleries at 355 Fif: 
Avenue, New York, have been most sate 
factorily fitted up throughout with the latest 
improved system of Frink Reflectors. The 
same ingenious experts in the art of improved 
illumination are now fitting up the Carnegie 
Library and Art Gallery in Pittsburgh, pat- 
ting in their system in three large galleries 
on each of two floors. 





Tue Triennial Mechanics’ Fair, to be held 
in Boston in October and November, this 
year, is already filling up with a superior 
class of mechanical, art and manufacturing 
exhibits. Space is not charged for, and 
those who want it will do well to apply soon. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Geo. A. Fuller Co., briek addi- 

tional stories to 40-44 Kandolph St.; $75,000. 

Western Electric Co., two-st’y brick addition, 37. 
39 West Congress St.; $7,000. 

Chas. Netcher, two brick additional stories, 1501- 
1507 State St.; $20,000. 

Henry Botsford, two-st’y brick addition to rear of 
2837 Michigan Ave.; $4,000. 

Board of Education, three-st’y brick addition to 
school at 45th St. and St. Lawrence Ave.; $35,000. 

B. Baierlutzer, two-at’y brick addition to 14 
South Oakley Ave.; $3,000. 

John Groit, three-st’y brick addition to 658 Dick- 
son St.; $6,000. 

P. H. Olson, three-st’y brick store and flat addi- 
tion to front of 5726 Wentworth Ave.; $5,000. 

F. Millies, three-st’y brick addition to front of 
1409 West 22d St.; $5,000. 


Somerville, Mass. — Somerville Ave., No. 590, dwel).. 
a Alice and Louisa McDermott; 
., L. M. Hill. 


St. Louis, Mo. repent to brick dwell., ns West 
minster St., bet. Taylor Ave. and Walton St.; 
$5,000; own., M. Gester; bid., P. N . 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Boston, Maas.— Washingion St., near Woodside 
Ave., Ward 23, three-st’y frame apart., 29 4” x 6’, 
an roof; own., Mrs. M. Harrington; bid., Henry 

ayes. 


Chicago, 1l.—Mre. Emma E. Church, two-st'y 
brick flats, 927 Turner Ave.; $3,500. 
Paul Schoefer, three-st'y brick flats, 1336 Oakdale 
AT rink Kielask th b ugus 
rank Kielask, three-st’y brick flats, 858 A ta 
St.; $3,000. , 
A. H. Underwood, three-st’y brick flats, 65 Shef- 
fleld Ave.; $3,500. 
Mrs. M. J. Heinekamp, three-st’y brick flats, 1705 
Harrison St.; $4,000. 
C. W. Mills, three-st’y brick flats, 3642 Deartors 
St.; $7,400. 
aoe B. Johnson, three-st’y brick flats, 3144 Fifth 
ve.; $5,500. 
H. C. Adams, three-st’y brick flats, 46¢6 Vin- 
oennes Ave.; $5,000. 
J. F. Page, three-st’y brick flats, 4007 Michigan 
Ave.; $12,000. 
eee eae three-st’y brick flats, 445 Park 
vée,.; @ 
“ae McMahon, three-st’y brick flats, 162 Clarence 
ve.; $5,500. 
N. Olander, three-et’y brick flats, 104 Clarence 
Ave.; $4,400. 
W. A. Crow, three-st’y brick flats, 1058 Sheffield 
Ave.; $5.000. 
Paul Kaufer, two-st’y brick flats, 1320 Lexington 
ane odes th perior 
no. mann, three-st’y brick flats, 416 Su 
St.; $4,000. z : 


Detroit, Mich.—H. Carew & Co., six-st’y brick 
apart., 1061-1080 Jefferson Ave.; $35,000. 
Ww. i. Holland & Sons, six-st’y brick apart., @& 
Bagge St.; $80,000. 
n, Mass.— Union St., cor. Smith St., four-st’y 
rick store and apart., 55 x 100’; $25 ; Own., 


James Phelan, 117 North Common St.; arch., Penn 
Varney; not let. 


St. Louis, Mo, — Two flats, w s Jefferson Ave., bet. 


Brenton and Warren Ste.; $3,500; own., RK. Olster- 
kamp; bid., H. Hassinger. 
Two flats, ns Horton Pl., bet, Hamilton and Hodia- 
mont Sts.; $6,500; own. and bid., F. B. Walton. 
Two flats, n s Maryland St., bet. Taylor and 
Basil Aves.; $12,000; own. and bid., G. N . Hum 
rger. 
Two flate, 6 8 Clark Ave., but. Cardinal and Comp- 
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b ( Apartment- Houses Continued.) 
Wyton Aves.; $3,000; own., Alfred Richeson; bid., W. 
aman. 
Flats, 8 s Thomas St., bet. Leftingwell Ave. and 
i Glasgow St.; $4,300; own., J. Shaap; bid., W. 


‘ Klute. 
CHURCHES. 


e 

, moster, Pa. — One-st’y Avondale stone Third Pres- 
byterian Church, open truss-work, slate roof, corner 

by tower; $28,620; con., Wm. Provost, Jr., 218 North 
13th St., Philadelphia; arch., Isaac Pursell, 119 

tm South 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Telrose Highlands, Mass.— Frame church, 0’ x 
ty 100°; about $25,(00; own., Congregational Suciety; 
: bDid., Angus McDonald; arch., A. H. Bowditch, 
** Boston. 


*N arberth, Pa.— Stone Methodist Episcopal Church, 
slate roof; arch., H. Judge Denau, Ardmore. 


\niladel hia, Pa.— Snyder Ave. and Eleventh St. 
red brick Protestant Episcopal Church of the Holy 
Spirit, 65’! x 112/, Hummelstown brownstone trim- 
mings, open-truss slate roof; arch., Samuel_Milli- 
gan, 520 Walnut St. : 


“Rochester, Pa.—Stone and brick church; arch., 
-» Bartberger & East, Pittsburgh. 


. Somerville, N. J.—Stone and brick S. John's 
~ Church, slate roof; abuut $16,000; arch., Horace 
‘ Trumbauer, 310 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


: EDUCATIONAL. 


Beverly, Mass.— Frame school., 100/ x 60, pitch 
. roof; uwn., City of Beverly; arch., W. J. Paine, 
Boston; plans being made. 


° Boston, Mass. — Richmond St., near Dorchester 
Ave., Ward 24, three-st’y brick school., 124 x 73! 10”, 
flat roof; own., City of Boston; bid., James Fagan. 


Chicago, [11.—Church of St. Mary’s of Perpetual 
Help, three-st’y brick school., 888 9)2 Springer Ave.; 
$25,000. 

FACTORIES. 


Boston, Maas. — Alford St., near Arlington Ave, 

Ward 4, four-st’y brick brewery a 76! Osx 

' 64/5”; own., A.G. Van Nostrand; bid., Woodbury 
& Leighton. 


Chicago, 111. — Western Electric Co., an eight and 
two-st’y brick office and factory and blackeimith- 
shop building, 242-258 South eletferson St.; $140,010. 

Grand Crossing Tack Co., two-st'y brick factory, 
7806-7818 South Chicago Ave.; $16,000. 
= IiMnots Central Ry Co., 5 one-st’y brick car-shops 
. at tracks, bet. 96th and 98th Sts.; $500,000. 


= St. Louis, Mo. —Machine-shop and factory, 8 8 
Washington St., bet. 2ist and 22d Sts.; $15,000; 
own., Boyer Mfg. Co ; bid., A. E. Cook. 


HOTELS. 


Atlanta, Ga. — Five-st’y hotel, 50’ x 125/, 200 rooms; 
A. B. Steele; arcn., Bruce & Morgan. 


St. Louls, Mo. — Hotel, 8 w cor. ‘Trower Grove and 
Manchester Sts.; $3,500; own., Liggett & Meyers; 


J. F. Hine. 
HOUSES. 


Boston, Masa. — Unkridge St., near Morton St., 

Ward 2%, frame dwell., 25/6’ x 42’; own., C. O. & 
a M. Dinsmore; bid., Chute & Pratt. 

Mapleton St., near Sparhawk St., Ward 24, three- 
st’y frame dweil., hip roof, 26/ x 36’; own., Richard 
Keefe; bid., James Muldoon. 

: St. Alphonsus St, near Tremont St., Ward 22, 2 
three-st’y frame dwells., flat roofs, 24’ x 58’ each; 
- own., T. M. McCarthy; bid., Kelley & McCabe. 

Mathers St., Nos. 6-8, Ward 24, 2 frame dwells.. 

21’ x 32” each; own., J. B. peer vee C. F. Brown. 


Townsend St., Nos. 150-152, Ward 21, 2 fraine 

- dwells., 22/67" x 65’ each; own., R. I. Todd; bld., G. 
H. Barker. 

Falcon St., near Brooks St., Ward 1. three-st’y 

i frame dwe)]., flat roof, 24’ x 47’; own., H. E. Sprague; 


bld., Chas. Lewis. 

Maple St, near Georgia St., Ward 21, three-st’y 
frame dwell., bip roof, 35’ x 37’; own., P. J. Bergin. 

Dorchester Ave., near Savin Hill Ave., Ward 24, 
three-st’y frame building for dwell. and store, 25 x 
56’; own., J. Devine; bid., Howard Bros. 

Howland St., near Humboldt Ave., Ward 21, 2 
two-st’y frame dwells., hip roofs, 29 x 41/ and 37/x 
417; own. and bid., S. M. Shapleigh; arch., Sam]. D. 
Kelley. 

Walter St., cor. South St., Ward 23, three-st’y 

_ frame dwell., pitch roof, 24’ x 26’; own., J. C. Hew- 
lett; bid., Thos. Condon. 

Ward St.. cor. Philips St., Ward 22, three-at’y 
frame dwell., flat roof, 25’ x 35’; own., Lawrence 
Moran. 

Chamberlain St., near Harvard St... Ward 24, frame 
dwell., 37’ x 33’; own., Mrs. D. Tucker; bid., C. W. 
Wellington. 

Kenneth St., near Farrington St., Ward 23, frame 
dwell., 24’ x 36°; own., W. B. Blackmore; bld., W. 
S. Mitchell. 

D St., cor. West 7th St., Ward 13, 2 three-st’y 
frame dwells., flat roofs, 20’ x 30’, with stores on firet 
floor; own. and blid., W. F. Hennessy. 

Wildwood St., Ward 24,2 frame dwells., 23! x 38/ 
and 24’ x 36’; own. and bid., Carl Monk. 

North St., Nos. 368-3;0, Ward 6, three-st’y brick 
dwell, flat roof, 34’ x 50/; own., T. D. Welsh; bid., 
McDuffy, Welch & Co. 

Sawyer Ave., Ward 24, two-st’y frame dwell., 30/ 
xz 50; own., Miss Ella E. McArthur; arch., G. H. 
Morse; contract not let. ® 

Newbury St., Roslindale, two-st'y frame dwell., 
39 x 50’; own., Barrett; arch., G. H. Morse; con- 
tract not let. 

Beacon St., No. 450, four-st’y brick dwell., 26x 
88’, fat roof; own., K. H. Fenno; bid., McNeil Bros. 

Notre Dame St., No. 8, Ward 23, three-st’y frame 
dwell., 20’ x 38, hip roof; own., W. McKay; bid., 
Aleock & McKay. 

Freeport St., near Mill St., Ward 24, frame dwell., 
23/ x 377; own. and bid., Isaac Schuriman, 

Ashland St., near Elm St., Ward 24, 3 three-st’y 
frame dwells., each 25/ x 43’, flat roofa; own. and 
bld., J. B. Mulvey. , 

East Third St., near I St., Ward 14, 8 uwo-st’y 
frame dwells., each 22’ x 407 8//, flat roofs; uwn. and 
bld., Flint & Johnson. 

Speedwell and Stonehurst Sts., off Toplitf St., 
Ward 24, frame dwell., 26’ x 42’; own. and bid., A. 
G. Barrie. 

Thetford Ave., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, frame 
dwell., 26 x 48; own., L. W. Webber; bid., W. H. 
Haddock. 

Dracut St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, three- 
st’y frame dwell., 26’ x 44’, pitch roof; own., Lizzie 
B. Burleigh; bid., N. B. Cunningham. 
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THE EDWARD P. ALLIS COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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Reynolds Patent Vertical Boilers. 


Reynolds Corliss Engines. 


NEW YORK: 
Room 1111, No..26 Cortland St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
No. 31 Main St. 


PITTSBURGH : 
702 German Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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ASK FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
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MINNEAPOLIS: 
Room 416, Corn Exchange Bldg. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. HIGH DUTY 
PUMPING ENGINES SPECIAL- 
LY DESIGNED FOR HYDRAU- 

“ LIC_ELEVATOR AND HOUSE 


SERVICE. 


CHICAGO: 
509 Home Ins. Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY: 
Armour Building. 


DENVER: 
1316 18th St 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Desert Bank Bidg. 


LOORS 


FINISHING 
HARDWOOD FLOORS 
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BrookseCo. cievELAN®.0. 


FLOOR8SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 


e OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
& SEND ORCATALOGUE. 
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Dunbar Ave., off Washington St., Ward 24, frame 
dwell., 24’ x 52/; own. and bid., James F. Sinith. 

Vinson St., near Park St., Ward 24, frame dwell., 
247 x34; own. and bld., J. E. Wilbur. - 

Farquhar St., near South St., Ward 23, three-st’y 
frame dwe!]., 24/ x 44’, pitch roof; own., Theodore 
Nagel; arch. and bid., Jacob Luippold. 

Childs St., cor. Lee St., Ward 23, three-st’y frame 
dwell., 247 x 40’, flat roof; own. and bid., J. D. 
Lawler. 

Bennett St., near Washington St., Ward 23, three- 
st’y frame dwell., 24 x 43’, pitch roof; own., P. G. 
Post. 

Roslindale Are,, near Cornell St., Ward 23, 2 frame 
dwells., 214 6’ x 3’: own., Adoiph Nelson, Crrl 
Sfobeck; bld , Wella Bros. 

Ballou Ave., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, three-st’y 
frame dwell., 20/ 0/’ x 32’, pitch roof; own. and bid., 
T. J. Fuglestead. 

Argyle St., near Cornwall St., Ward 23, three-st’y 
frame dwell., 22/ 6” x 39, pitch rvof; own. and 
bld., L. V. Berry. ° 

Back St., vear Austin St., Ward 23, three st’y 
frame dwell., 24’ x 50’, pitch roof; own., P. Mullen; 
bld., J. W. Killard. 

Calumet St., near Alphonsus St., Ward 22, three- 
st’y frame dwell., 25’ x 52’, plich roof; own., Pat- 
rick Byrne; bid., M. McPherson. 

Mercer St., No. 75, Ward 15, three-st’y frame 
dwell., 20 x 50/, flat roof; own., Mrs.M. A. Mascall; 
bid., Clasby & Denning. 

Bailey St., No. 52, Ward 24, three-story frame 
dwell., 23’ x 50’, pitch roof; own. and bid., F. A. 
Julien. 

Belfor? St., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, frame 
bahih ., 28/ x 52’; own., T. R. Miller; bid., H. Chis- 

101m. 

Burbank St., near Washington St., Ward 24, 
frame dwell., 26’ x 50’; own., E. J. Ingram; bld., J. 
T. Eaton. 

Church St., cor. Winter St., Ward 24, 3 frame 
dwells., 20’ x 47’, flat roof; own., Mora Donahue. 

Maynard St., No. 15, Ward 21, 2 three st’y frame 
dwells., pitch roof, each 24” x 60’; own. and bid., W. 
Dopvaldson. 

Allston Heights, near Cambridge St., Ward 25, 
three-st'y frame dwell., 24” x 38’, hip roof; own., 
Virginia Miller: bld., R. F. Miller. 

Washington St., near Metropolitan Ave., Ward 23, 
frame dwell., 24’ x 38’; own., F. J. Foss; bld., W. 
Ash, Jr. 

Clifton St., near Kittredge St., Ward 23, ee 
frame dwell., 26 x 43’ 6”, pitch roof; own., H. J. 
Miller. 

Roserrood and Rockdale Sts., near Oakland St., 
Ward 24, 4 frame dwells., each 25’ x 36’ 6”; own., 
M.C. Hayes; bld., G. W. Cole. , 

Allston Terrace, wear Hobart St., Ward 25,3 frame 
dwells., 28’ x 40/; own., Ida P. Millner. 

Sylvia St., near Washington St., Ward 23, frame 
dwell., 277 4” x 63/; own., J. O'Donnell; bid., W. 
Tobin. 

Beach St., cor. Cyprus St., Ward 23, frame dwell., 
24’ x 28; owl., Mrs. M. A. Badger; bid., Levi L. 
Libby. 

Jerome St., near Everett Ave., Ward 21, frame 
dwell., 26’ x 477; own. and bid., H. B. Stratton. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 
(Houses Continued.) 
Capen St., near Norfolk St., Ward 24, 2 frame 
dwells., each 24 x 30/; own., Eliza J. Macauley; 
bld., W. Macauley. 


Bridgeport, Conn. — Broome Sit., frame dwell., own. 


and bld., K. 8S. and J. F. Nichols. 
Black Rock, frame dwell., own. W. H. Nichols. 
Beechwood Ave., frame dwell.; own., C. J. Hughes. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Linden St., na, 80! w Wyckolf 


Ave., 3 three-st’y fraine dwells., 24 x 60’, tin roofs; 
$6,000 each; own., Paul Koch, 6 Hancock St.; arch., 
J. E. Brown, Freeport, L. I. 

Russell St., ws, 155’ 8 Van Pelt Ave., 8 two-st’y 
and basement frame dwells., 18’ x 42’, tar and gravel 
roofs; $1,800 each; own. and bid., Chas. Engert, 
Humboldt St. and Van Pelt Ave.; arch., F. J. Ber- 
lenbach, 260 Graham St. 

Russell St., w 8, 80/8 Van Pelt Ave., 4 two.st’y and 
basement frame dwells,, 18/9 x 42, tar and gravel 
roofs; $1,800 each; own. and bld., Chas. Engert, 
Humboldt St., and Van Pelt Ave.; arch., F. J. Ber- 
lenbach, 260 Graham Ave. 

Russell St., @ 8, 25's Van Pelt Ave., 7 two-st’y and 
basement frame dwells., 18’x42’, tar and gravel 
roofs; $1,800 each: own. and bid., Chas. Engert, 
Humboldt St. and Van Pelt Ave.; arch., F, J. Ber- 
lenbach, 260 Graham Ave. 

East Fifth St, 8e cor. Greenwood Ave., 2 two-st’y 
frame dwells., 20’ x 33’, shingle roofs; $1,600 each; 
own., O. D. Hamlin, 50 East 5th St. 

Ralph St., 8 8, 90’ e Irving Ave., 3 three-st’y frame 
dwells., 267 8’ x 58’, tin roofs: $4,000 each; own. and 
bid., Eller & Clements, 283 Irving Ave.; arch., D. 
Acker & Son, 752 Broadway. 

Twentieth Ave.,n 8, 150!n Benson Ave., two-and- 
one-half-st’y frame dwell., 20 x 28, shingle roof; 
$3,500; own., W. E. Parfite, 20th St. and Benson 
Ave.; arch., Partito Bros., 723 Third Ave.; bld. 
Danl. Ryan, 26 Court St. , 

East Thirteenth St., 08, 400’ s Ave. B, one, and 
East 13th St., ws, 400 s Ave. B, two two-st’y and 
attic frame dwella., 36 6” x 36, shingle roofs; $4,000 
each; own., arch, and bid., John A. Davidson, 1&6 
Kemsen St. 

Linden Ave., 0 8, 275/8 Rogers Ave., two-st'y and 
attic frame dwell.; 32’ x 44’, shingle and tin roof; 
$5,000; own., Louise F. Worthington, 69 Church 
Ave., arch., Co-operative Bldg. Pian Assoctation, 
ne Fulton St., N. Y.; bld., W. B. Worth, 59 Church 

ve. 


Cambridge, Maas. — Holwor’hy St., No. 115, Ward 1, 


wooden dwell., 27” x 40/; own., Frank M. Holmes; 
arch. and bld., H. A. McArthur. 

Howland St., No.6, Ward 1, wooden dwell., 22% x 
28’; own., arch. and bid., H. A. Doherty. 

Lexington Ave., No. 18, near Brattle St., Ward 1, 
double wooden dwell.. 45! x 37’; own., Sarah J. 
Irving; arch., Smith Brothera. 

Highland Park near Highland Ave., Ward 2, 
wooden dwell., 31/ x 40’; own., Wilbur S. Clarke; 
arch. and bld., E. N. Hutebinson. 

Jackson St., No, 206, Ward 5, wooden dwell., 25x 
387; own., James Ferrin; arch. and bid., James P. 
Haddie. 

Cambridge St., Nos. 1552-1554, Ward 2, wooden 
dwell., 33/ x 30’ x 48’; own., Mrs. KE. R. Buckingham; 
arch., Thomas H. Keenan; bid., J. H. Keenan & Co, 


¢ 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or grave 
with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. It is the finest ground cemet: 
made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 

The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wa. 
around Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. It is as follows: Tensi+ 
stréngth per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 

For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface, Most of the prominent Railroad 
Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the ean stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMENT. 











Alsen’s Portland Cement ‘Works, Naan York York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 
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(Houses Continued.) 


Chester, Pa.— Pair of stone dwells, green slate | 
roof; arch., Samuel Milligan, 520 Walnut St., Phil- | 
adelphia. 


Chestnut Aill, Pa. — Chestnut Hill Ave , three-st'y | 
local stone dwell. “# ue roof; arch., M. Fielding, | 
110 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Chicago, Ill.— E. Mendel, SBC ANS brick dwell., 
7736 Grand Boulevard; $15,000 
Fletcher Ingalls, two- -8t’y brick dwell., 4741 Grand | 
Boulevard; $30,000. 
Foley & Jones, two-st’y brick dwell., 133-135 Sev- 
nS Pl.; $3,500. | 
ara W. Riggs, 4 two-st’y brick dwells., 213-221 | 
Ste ee St.; $23,000. | 7 BowLING GREEN, 


‘on OL: Livtle, 3 two-st'y brick dwells,, 20.22 Clark- avo ees ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


C. W. Cowles, three-st’y brick dwell., 4740 Grand 
Boulevard; $7,000. 
F. Moeller, three-st’y brick dwell., 7108 7110 La- 
fayette Ave.; $6,000. 
John Kralbrec, 4 one-st’y brick cottages, 1366-1372 
Troy St.; $4,000. 
ete Hill, 4 two-st’y brick dwells., 6123-6127 Mon- 

roe Ave.; $16,000. 
The Rev. Krawesones, two-st’y brick dwell., 3230 
Auburn Ave.; $10,000. 
C. N. Smith & Co., two-st’y frame dwell., 7770 
Lake Ave.; $3,500. 


Detroit, Mich. —J. D. Monat, four-st’y brick dwell., 
163 Lineoln Ave.; 220,000. 

C. Whiteing, two-st” y brick dwell., 66 Lawrence 
Ave ; $8,000 ; also two-st’y brick dwell., 41 Burlin- 
game Ave.; $8,000. 
: J. O. Harris, brick dwell., 1276 Second Ave.; 

5,000, 

‘august Dietrich & Son, two-story brick dwell., 

5 Ferry Ave., $5,000. 

MeL Ley, 2 frame dwells., 453-457 Campbell Ave.; 
$3,500; also 6 frame dwells., 648-656 Welch Ave.: - 
$5,000; also 7 frame dwells., 771-783 Baltimore Ave.; 
$15,000 

Fall River, Mass.— Two-and-one-half-st’y frame 
dwell., 35/ x 40’, hip roof; $8,000; own., E. W. 
Borden; bid., Louis Anderson; ‘arch. ., E. 3 Clark, 
Boston. 


Germantown, Pa.— Coulter and Green Sts., stone 
dwell., shingle roof; own., Frank Henderson; arch., 
M. Fielding, 110 South 4th St. 

Green St., three-st’y local stone dwell., shingle 
roof; own., Dr. Frank Gummey; arch., M. Fielding, 
110 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 

Philellena St., cor. Emlen St., three-st’y stone 
dwell., 27’ x 54; own. and bld., Wendell & Smith. 


Lexington, Mass.— Two-and-one-half-st’y frame 
dwell., 48’ x 48’, hip roof; own., Henry H. French; 
arch., W. J. Paine, Boston; not let. 


Middletown, Conn. — South Main St , frame dwell., 
4\/ x 427; own., C. B. Leach; b d., Robt. W. Burke; 
arch., W.C. Brocklesby, Hartford, Conn. 

Newtonville, Mass.— Walker St., two and-one-half- 
st’y frame dwell., 35’ x 40’, pitch roof; $5,500; own., 
T. Aubrey Byrne; bid., Wm. Kellar; arch., E. L 
Clark, Bostou. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Spring St., e Wood St., two- 
xt’y stone dwell., 15/ x40’; own. , Isaac Jones, Spring 
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KASPER SELF-ACTING 
©¢- OATS CLEANER, 








WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
In use in over 1: 4,000 Stables. 


Write for Testimonials and Prices. 


THOMAS WHITFIELD, 


369 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole Owner and Manufacturer. 





Any imitation or infringement of this 
device will be promptly prosecuted. 


JAMESAMILLER BBR ne 
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front St., n Wyoming Ave., two-st’y brick dwell., 
15’ x 3a; con. ., Jacob Ritz, 2613 Kensington Ave. 

Baltimore Ave., W 48th St., 3 whree-st’y stone 
dwells., 16% x 48’; own., J. M. Stiteler, 1304 South 
48th St. 

Lyons Ave., cor. 80th St., two-st’y brick dwell., 16” 
x 367; own, and bid., Fred Paulson, Paschal! 
Station. 

Ontario and Stiles Sts., 11 three-st’y brick and 
stone dwells., 17’ x 46’; con., Wm. T. B. Roberts. 

Forty-ninth St., 8 Fairmount Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brick dwells., 15’ x 42/; own. and bld., Thomas 
Gamon, 1629 Christian St. 

Coulter St., w Hancock St. 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells., 1 x 55); own. and bld., Wm. T. B. Roberts. 

Van Kirk St ,e Walker St., two-st’y frame dwell., 
16/ x 35’; con., H. B. Rhoads, 

Morrell St., w 5ist St., wwo-su’y brick dwell., 16’ x 
45’; con., G. W. Yerger. 

Eighth St.,s Tioga St., two-st’y brick dwell., 16’ x 
47’; con., Elwood Mann. 

Riley St. near Mitchell St., 6 two-st’y brick , 
dweils., of x 30; own. and bld., Wright & Dager, | S 
6u9 ie iheon St. 

North Broad St., Nos. 1409-1411, 2 three-st’y stone | = T H ie. H AY E Ss 
dwe:ls., 21/ x 107’; con., Baker & Dallett, Walnut | ea 
and 4th Sts, | [SKYLIG GHT. \_ 

Twelfth St., 8 Fitzgerald St., 7 two-st’y brick | 
dwells., 16/ x 44; own., Young & Bros., 2303 South | 
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12th St. 

Osborn St., near Righter St., 6 two-st’y brick 
dwells., 1s’ x 41’; own. and bid., Wright & Dager, 
609 Jefferson St. 
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